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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 





WiTH this tenth volume the New Testament Division of the American edition of 
Lange’s Biblework is completed. The first volume (on Matthew) was published nearly ten 
years ago (October, 1864), seven years after the German original (1857).. The remaining five 
volumes of the Old Testament Division have been distributed among competent American 
and English scholars, and will be published as'soon as they are ready, without waiting for 
the German edition, which has been already anticipated in the recently published volume 
on the Minor Prophets, The completion of the whole series at no distant time, therefore, 
is placed beyond personal contingencies. 

I have reason to be thankful to a kind Providence for life and strength, to my publish- 
ers for their energy, patience and perseverance, and to my forty-five contributors for their 
faithful aud efficient co-operation in this laborious and complicated enterprise. I shall never 
forget the delightful associations with so many eminent Christian scholars, who, on my in- 
vitation, have made the treasures of foreign learning and the results of their own researches 
accessible to the English and American students of the Book of books. Lan@x’s Com- 
mentary, we trust, will long be resorted to as a thesaurus of Biblical learning and piety from 
all ages and sections of the Christian Church. 

This volume is devoted to the last and most difficult book of the Bible, the divine seal 
of the whole, the cross of crosses of commentators, The Apocalypse will not be fully com- 
prehended until we see it in the light of the millennium and the new heavens on the new 
earth; nevertheless, even in its partial and imperfect understanding, it is continually fulfill- 
ing its noble mission as a book of hope and comfort in the Christian Church. The Jewish 
Prophets, in spite of all the obscurities and conflicting interpretations, served the same pur- 
pose.under the Old dispensation long before they were fulfilled in the New. “How many 
passages in the prophets,” says the genial HERDER, “are obscure in their primary historical 
references, and yet these passages, containing divine truth, doctrine and consolation, are 
manna for all hearts and all ages. Should it not be so with the book, which is an abstract 
of almost all prophets and apostles?” It has been such a manna especially in ages of trial 
and persecution, and will continue to instruct, to warn, to cheer, and to assure the Church 
militant of the final triumph of Christ—the Alpha and Omega of history. 

Dr. LANGE, in this Commentary, which appeared in 1871 (802 pages), boldly meets 
the difficulties, and marks a considerable advance in the deeper spiritual apprehension of the 
Apocalypse and its mysterious symbolism. (See his Preface.) 

The American edition has fallen into able and faithful hands. The translation of Miss 
EVELINA Mookz is all that can be desired. 

The additions of Rev. Dr. CRAVEN greatly enhance the value of the work. He has 
paid minute attention to the textual department, making use of the latest critical labors of 
TREGELLES and TiscHENDORF.* He has throughout embodied the results of English scho- 
larship, and of his own long-continued, careful and devout study of this book. We direct 





* My thanks are due to Professor Tiscuenpvorr, who kindly forwarded me the advanced sheets of his text 
of the Apocalypse before they were published in the second volume of his eighth critical edition of the Greek 


Testament. May his health be restored to complete the Prolegomena of this invaluable work. 
: I 
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the reader’s attention especially to his clear and condensed abstracts of views of the different 
classes of Apocalyptic interpreters, scattered throughout the volume, and to his original dis- 
cussions of ‘the following important points: 


Excursus on the Basileia.....scccses case essceciessosererse sire Seetiesaeaegeaemeldaeoxeae 93 
Excursus on Hades ......+.. Seeccoisadeesiteeperearece ats Seosessl'estes aeaaeusensusliiscesr sis 364 
Note lon) SyMPOlMSM co. .ceueccuccswesc someone ressneansilseedruaseavee ane sae aceesedes eed 145 
Note on the Living beings) ((ZG@)-.5.5, <c.-cecsenassesce vnsosevsestudvesconele Seabee 161 
INotevon! the Hirst Six#Seals) woscayiescecccederseeieensencwe esenees Cas stansusaneenrers dd 178 
Noteion the Great Tribulation. ..sstessr-cosscsssssvaisencosssosarssaveasensaecsnenne IgI 
Note on the Seventh Seal and Trumpets......  .....-.sssee0 paces dnseeevitisearens 212 
Note on the Witnesses ......06. sessceseee Satcessecsccsesecseresceeusevcseasccoecsessnccecs 232 
Noteron'the duture Advent Of CHrist iresesessecesores caneserossaesteue/so: dererere 339 
Note on the Theories concerning the Millennium................ pusstesceatewaees 345 
Note on the First Resurrection........¢+scssee Setdaenus esses eas ea beneecsusencesacus 352 
Note on the General Resurrection and Judgment.............sessesecssseeeeesees 378 
Note on the New Jerusalem........... seusGeussaiveseestenscesedccedenasdrees peiveoieen® - 389 


This volume contains also a double Alphabetical Index, verbal and topical, to the 
whole New Testament Division of the Commentary. It was prepared with great care and 
skill by Mr. Jonn H. Woops, A. M., of Jacksonville, Illinois, and will be found almost in- 
dispensable in the use cf any of the ten volumes which it covers. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 


No. 42 BIBLE House, WVew ania 
April 10th, 1874. 


PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 


THROUGH the gracious assistance of God, the New Testament division of our Bible-work 
is now entirely completed, with the present Theologico-Homiletical Commentary on the 
Revelation of John. 

In the treatment of this Book, I have considered it expedient to give particular promi- 
nence to the theoretical, critical and exegetical section ;—a foundation of more than ordi- 
nary solidity being necessary in order to an ampler doctrinal and homiletical utilization of 
this Scripture, which has sustained such manifold wrenchings from one extreme to another. 

The first thing requisite was to give a more elaborate and definite form to the theology of 
Apocalyptics ; as it is possible to rectify the existent grand misapprehensions concerning the 
peculiar characteristics of Hebrew Art, in respect of its perfection in the forms of Eschato- 
logical Prophecy,—misapprehensions peculiar to the traditional Hellenistico-humanistic 
‘point of view,—only by bringing about a thorough understanding of the magnitude of the 
contrast between the summits of Hellenistic and Theocratic culture. 

With this task was linked the necessity for fixing our gaze more intently upon the sym- 
bolical side of Apocalyptics, and for tracing the Apocalyptic symbolism of the New Testa- 
ment back to the more or less conventionally defined Old Testament elements of Apocalyp- 
tics. Nothing save a system of Biblico-prophetic symbolism which shall be founded upon 
well-ascertained rules, can, on the one hand, terminate the endless hap-hazard conjecture in 
which exegesis is wont to indulge and which results in the attributing of significations the 
most motley to the allegorical figures of Scripture; and, on the other hand, insure the de- 
cided appreciation of the peculiar character of allegorical Scriptures. 

If it be an unmistakable fact that a certain Book is of an allegorical character, it must 
appear simply inadmissible, in explaining it, to pitch upon interpretations ad libitum, with- 
out finding out the symbolical key to the work. But, again, to handle a prophetico-poetic 
Book, composed in allegories, as if it were a work of literal meaning, is, manifestly, an 
utterly unreasonable and mischievous procedure, If the interpreter be not aware of the 
heaven-wide distinction between an explanation of an allegorical matter and so-called alle- 
gorical explanation, his ignorance is an intellectual calamity. But if he do know very well 
that an allegorical composition should be explained as such, and if he, nevertheless, in order 
to illustrate certain school-opinions, torture that allegorical composition until its language 
seems to be that of the letter, his conduct is a moral scandal. 

What though ten or twenty arbitrary and fanciful interpretations have attached them- 
selves to an allegorical passage?—that circumstance does not in the least destroy its alle- 
gorical character; on the contrary. it serves but to recommend, in the most pressing manner, 
an inquiry after the symbolical analogies and the fundamental character of the prophecy. 
Despair as to exegesis as we find it, need not drive us to despair as to the text to which such 
exegesis has affixed itself. The so-called synchrono-historical interpretation of modern 
times, has shown, clearly enough, into what absurdities the latter despair may lead men. 
The allegorical character of the Apocalypse, in general, being established, the symbolical 
nature of its numbers, in particular, is at the same time proved; and the great lost labor of 
a chronological computation of the numbers,—that chronic malady of Apocalyptic exegesis,— 


is, so far at least as the principle is concerned, at an end. 
Ilr 
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Since the Apocalypses brahch into a twofold genealogy, a canonical and an apocryphal, 
the further task of ascertaining, and eventually establishing, the canonical character of our 
Book, has presented itself to us. Presumptuous skirmishers in the field of criticism con- 
ceive that they can, without compromising themselves, rail at the bare supposition that there 
are canonical books,—reviling such an assumption as a lack of intellectual freedom. The term 
canonical was, however, originally applied to the Greek Classics. Now should any one essay 
to ridicule the idea of the Classics, he would hardly escape the charge of literary barbarism. 

In respect of the construction of the Apocalypse, we adhere to the opinion that it is sys- 
tematically arranged in cyclical collective pictures [pictures of the whole], which are always 
representative of the entire Course of the World down to the period of its End, and yet, in 
the succession which they are made to observe, are constantly advancing nearer to that End. 
The succession of these cycles, which are modified by the number Seven, is in exact corres- 
pondence with the movement, development and perfection of macrocosmical life,—from 
within, outwards, The Seven Churches, in their symbolical significance, constitute not 
simply an introduction to the Book; as the kernel and centre of the World’s history, they 
form the determinative fundamental idea of the Book. The Seven Seals constitute the 
history of the World, in relation to the Seven Churches. The Seven Trumpets follow, as 
Divine judgments upon, or penitential [exhorting to repentance] trumpets over, seven spe- 
cific corruptions or forms of sin in the Church. Then ensue the Seven Thunders, as sealed 
life-pictures of the times of awakening, and of reforms, in the Church. Only in face of 
these powers of the world to come, can the Seven Heads of the Antichristian Beast 
develop ;—the seven world-monarchies ending in the consummation of Antichristianity in 
the Antichrist ;—the demonic reaction of world-history against the Kingdom of God. On 
the other hand, Antichristian evil, on its side, calls forth the Seven Vials of Anger, the — 
judgments of hardening, the last of which unfolds into the three special judgments 
upon the Harlot, the Beast. and Satan, being afterwards summed up again in the General 
Judgment of the World. That this General Judgment then ushers in the Seventh Day, the 
eternal Sabbath of God, is a conclusion which the Seer has scenically portrayed rather than 
expressly declared; his particular reason for withholding such a declaration is probably to be 
found in the fact that he has at the outset, in the Prologue, announced the complete revela- 
tion of God in Christ as a revelation of the Seven Spirits in Christ, or in the fact that the 
number Seven results from the number Six. 

Within the development of the Septenary, we, with others, have retained the division 
of the Book into Two Parts: The World’s Course to tts Hind, and The Find itself. 

In perfect consistency with this division, an earlier view is carried out, agreeably with 
which heavenly scenes precede the earthly occurrences, From beginning to end we find the 
entire sequence of troublous earthly times to be over-swayed by heavenly actions, by festal 
presentations of the Divine Council;—the gloomy Earth-pictures being thus ever ruled by 
radiant Heaven-pictures. The distinctions resulting from this law of the construction alone 
are qualified to dissipate the unclear and confused views which subsist in regard to the com- 
position of the Apocalypse. 

May our labor, under the blessing of the Lord, contribute somewhat toward the further- 
ance of an understanding of eschatological affairs; in particular, may it promote the whole- 
some and lively expectation of the Coming of Christ,—an expectation whose vocation it is, 
on the one hand, to subdue that indifferentistic spiritualism which disdains all knowledge 
of a real, eschatological Theology; on the other hand, to paralyze that fanatical separatism 
and spiritism which, in manifold respects, pervert the glorious prospects of the Church into 
ridiculous caricatures; and at the same time to disenergize the endless labors of formal chi- 
liastic.time-reckoners, * * * * * * 

In general, we may regard the accomplishment of the Bible-work as a matter that has 
become independent of personal eventualities,—as a tolerably assured fact; and for this, in 
the name of Editors and Publishers, we offer thanks and praise unto the Lorp, who hath 


helped us hitherto. J. P. LANGE 
Bonn, Vovember 1st, 1870. 
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Ir is with devout gratitude to God that, after more than two years of labor, I find my- 
self enabled to lay Lange’s Commentary on the Apocalypse before the community. The 
publication has, much to my regret, been delayed far beyond the period originally contem- 
_ plated. This delay was, in great measure, occasioned by a temporary indisposition, which, 

after the greater portion of the work had been placed in the hands of the printer, rendered 
expedient my absence for several months from the country. 

Instead of presenting an extended Introduction, as originally designed, I confine my- 
self to a brief statement of some of the difficulties, and one or two other matters, connected 
with the preparation of the work. 


THE GREEK TEXT. 


As is well known to scholars, the text of the Apocalypse is the most imperfect of the Re- 
cepta. Erasmus, for the preparation of this portion of his great and important work, had but 
one Manuscript, and that a cursive of (probably) the XII. Century. Not only was this MS. of 
but little, or rather no authority, but it was incomplete; gaps had to be supplied by re-trans- 
lation from the Vulgate—the entire passage from the word Aaveid, ch. xxii. 16, to the close 
of the Book had to be thus prepared. The only copies of the Vulgate to which Erasmus had 
access were the corrupt printed editions then in common use. In addition to these sources 
of error, the work was so hurried through the press that several important mistakes of copy- 
ists found their way into the printed volume, where they have continued to the present day. 

Even so late as 1844, Tregelles, when he first published his text of the Apocalypse, had 
access to but three uncial Codices, viz.: A., C., and the B. of the Apocalypse.* Of these, C. 
is probably the oldest, but, being a palimpsest, is defective in many parts—eight entire chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse are wanting. 

It was not until the discovery by Tischendorf of the Sinaitic MS., generally known as &., 
and the Porfirian, denominated P., both in 1862, that material was provided for a satisfac- 
tory emendation of the text. The recent great critical works of Tregelles and Tischendorf, 
based largely on these newly discovered Codices, did not appear until after the first part of this 
work was in the hands of the printer. Through the kindness of Prof. Tischendorf in furnish- 
ing advance sheets to Dr. Schaff, and of Prof. Abbott, of Harvard University, in allowing me 
the use of his copy of Tregelles’ Apocalypse until I could obtain one from Europe, I was 
enabled not only to continue my labor with the aid of these all-important works, but also to 
correct that which I had already prepared. 

An elaborate and valuable article on the “Greek Text of the Apocalypse,” from the 
pen of the Rev. Thomas J. Conant, of Brooklyn, N. Y., may be found in The Baptist Quar- 
terly, Vol. IV., pp. 129sqq. 


* This Cod. is not, as is supposed by many, the great Cod. Vaticanus. The Vaticanus, or B. proper, lacks the Apoca- 
lypse, which is supplied by an uncial of inferior value known as “the B. of the Apocalypse.” In the following work this 
inferior Cod, is styied B*.; the few instances in which B. simple occurs, are errors, 
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THE VERSION. 


The emendation of the text made necessary, of course, to a considerable extent, a revision 
of the English Version. But beyond this, I felt it to be proper to extend the revision. As 
is well known, the original translators inclined to the free use of synonyms—rendering the 
same Greek word by several English terms, and again rendering several Greek terms by the 
same English expression. For instance, in the New Testament the word world is employed 
to translate alév, aldvioc, y7, xéopoc, oixovuévy; and each of these terms has at least one other 
rendering; dévauc, duvarée, tovoia, ioxbc, xpdroc are continually confounded, as are also Gupédc, 
épyh, etc. It has been my effort to give to each Greek term its proper English equivalent, 
and, as far as possible, to employ that equivalent uniformly. Certain verbal and gramma- 
tical inaccuracies have also been corrected. It is also proper to remark that the first-class 
marginal readings (those marked with a +) have almost invariably been adopted.* 

It is proper to state that in my revision I was greatly indebted to the Version of Alford, 
and the Translation for the American Bible Union, by the late learned and lamented Rey. 
John Lillie, D. D., of Kingston, N. Y. 


ADDITIONS. 


Another great difficulty encountered by me was the selection of additional comments, No 
Book of the Bible has been the subject of so many and variant interpretations, by evangelical 
men, as the Apocalypse. More than twenty-six pages of Darling's Cyclopedia Bibliographica 
are filled with the mere titles of Commentaries on the entire Book or portions thereof. It 
was desirable to present, as far as practicable, the views of all classes of interpreters. That 
this might be done, a selection of the following representative authors was made, and ab- 
stracts of their views prepared, viz., Moses Stuart, Elliott, Wordsworth, Lord, Alford, Barnes, 
and Glasgow. Additions also were made from the writings of Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop 
Newton, Bush, Auberlen, Trench (On the Seven Epistles), Brown (On the Second Advent) ; and 
in the Homiletical Department from those of Matthew Henry, Scott, Bonar, Vaughan, and 
others. The additions to the Homiletical Department were made, during my absence from 
the country, by the Translator; they meet with my entire approbation. 





* MARGINAL REFERENCE MARKS IN THE ENGLISH VERSION. 


Three distinct marginal reference marks were employed by King James’ Translators, indicating three entirely distinct 
classes of marginal readings, viz. : ihe dagger (+), the parallel bars (||), and the asterisk (*). The dagger (}) was used when 
the literal rendering of the original term was placed in the margin and the opinion of the Translators as to its mean‘ng was 
given in the text; the most conspicuous instance of this is in Is. xxvi. 4, where the margin gives “ rock of ages,” the literal 


rendering of on diy WN, and the text reads “ everlasting strength.” Where this mark appears, the marginal reading is 
#1 


always preceded by the abbreviation Heb. (Heprew), Chald. (Chaldaic), or Gr. (Greek), The parallel bars (||) were employed 
when the margin presented an alternative trauslation of the original, as in John xvi. 8, where the text reads.‘ reprove” and 
the margin “convince.” Where this sign was used by the Translators, the marginal reading was preceded by the conjunc- 
tion Or, The asterisk (*) was used to indicate a marginal comment or Scripture reference, as in the titles to the Books of Job 
and the Psalms, This mark has almost entirely disappeared from modern editions of the English Bible, tae parallel bars 
having been substituted in the majority of instances where the reference is to a comment, as in 2 Chron. xx. 36, and letters 
where it is to another Scripture. 

The knowledge of the significance of these marks has almost entirely disappeared from the Church. As illustrations 
of the truth of this remark, reference need only be made to the almost universal disuse of the asterisk in our modern editions 
of the Bible; and the further fact that almost all the private publishing houses of Great Britain and America have substi- 
tuted letters for the dagger and the parallel bars. This lapse of knowledge is doubtless due to the fact that King James’ 
Translators published no statement as to the significanceof the marks employed by them. They adopted them from the 
Geneva Bible, the Version in common use in Great Britain, merely substituting the dagger (}) for the double dagger (+). 
The “ Address to the Christian Reader” in the Geneva Bible contains a full explanation, and consequently, at the time of 
the publication of the amended (King James’) Version, the significance of these signs was as well understood as that of the 
letters of the alphabet. Doubtless the Translators regarded a statement as unnecessary, not contemplating the fact that, in 
the absence of a perpetual reminder, knowledge of the meaning of such arbitrary signs would in a few generations pass 
away. 

In the year 1871, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, unanimously 
adopted a resolution requesting the Directors of the American Bible Society to publish, in their future editions of the Scrip- 
tures, a brief statement concerning the meaningof these marks, and also concerning the significance of words printed in 
capital and italic letters. The publication of such a statement would be of immense advantage to the students of the 
English Version. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


It will be evident to the reader that I must be classed with those who are generally 
known as pre-millenarians. My views have been frankly expressed and supported, but 
I trust not offensively, and I have endeavored fully to present the views of those from 
whom I differ. My own views, it is proper to remark, are considerably modified by my pe- 
culiar hypotheses in reference to the Basileia, and the twofold Future Advent of Christ. On 
both these subjects extended Notes will be found in the body of the work, ; 

With these general remarks, and with the fervent prayer that God will use this publica- 


tion for His glory and the increase of knowledge in the Church, I sutmit it to the Christian 
public. 


E. R. CRAVEN. 


NEWARK, N.J., April 18th, 1874. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


21. THE APOCALYPSE IN ITS UNIQUENESS AND ITS KINDRED BEARINGS. 


The canonical Scripture which forms the close of the New Testament, and of the Biblical 
Books generally, the Revelation of St. John, is not only a peculiar, but also an entirely unique 
phenomenon; a unique phenomenon in the very series of Biblical Books themselves, so that 
it can be said: As the Bible stands alone amongst the writings of the world, so does the Apoca- 
lypse stand alone amongst the writings of the Bible. It is thus doubly a unique book and 
that—by virtue of its essence, mysterious even to enigmatical obscurity—in a three-fold rela- 
tion: in respect of its origin, its form, and its operation. 

As to its origin, it is one of the most strongly authenticated of the Books of the Bible; 
authenticated by its superscription, its historical statements (chap. i. 9), and the historical 
evidences accompanying it. And yet, among the New Testament Antilegomena, or Scriptures 
whose reception into the Canon has been protested against, this very Book is the greatest 
Antilegomenon ; ecclesiastically questioned in ancient times and the subject of theological. 
dispute in more modern days, 

Its form, however, conjoins a fullness of antitheses, of which many can conceive only as; 
contradictions. A claim to the ripest New-Testamentalness, or Christian knowledge and 
freedom—united to the semblance of an Old Testament spirit of wrath, of a Judaizing tenden- 
cy ingeneral. Utterances of the highest ecstasy, of a contemplation the most direct, fully: 
merged in the Divine revelation—framed in an expression apparently the result of an artistie 
culture and reflection the most exquisite. The richest fullness of Old Testament prophetie,, 
evangelic and apostolic reminiscences,—and at the same time a prophetic originality which. 
reminds us of the declaration, Behold I make all things new. An ideal peace which opens 
each new night-piece of earthly history with a pre-celebration of the heavenly, triumphant 
rule—conjoined to a feeling of human horror at the uncovered demonic abysses and the 
heavenly wrath-judgments. Finally, a work full of Greek elements of culture—in a form 
technically Hebrew, even in Hebraizing language.—All these antitheses announce a grandeur 
which, on a more cursory view, readily assumes the appearance of heterogeneousness. If we 
consider yet further that in the Apocalypse, still more than in the Epistles and Gospel of St. 
John, the severe expression of sublimity (here like a ghostly trumpet of judgment) is united 
to the simplest, pleasantest heart-words,—words sometimes of sympathy, sometimes of con- 
solation and promise, so that the Book spreads itself out before us like the mantle of dusky 
night, broidered over with brilliant stars like jewels,—we shall understand the third mysteri- 
ous feature of the Book, its even enigmatically marvelous operation. 
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Concerning the immediate operation of Christ Himself, we know that it was of a uniquely 
attractive and repellent character: those who came under His influence were attracted or 
repelled, in proportion to their spiritual affinity to, or alienation from, Him. The same truth 
continually obtains in regard to Christianity and also in regard to the Holy Scriptures. This 
two-fold operation, however, is inherent in the Apocalypse in a two-fold degree, and is there 
of so peculiar a sort as to be no longer the standard of simple piety. On the contrary, many 
men of piety and mark have been unable to accommodate themselves to the spirit of this 
Book, whilst the charm of its obscurity, giving promise, oft-times, of other revelations than 
the Gospel, has attracted impure and visionary minds. Still, every cavilling depreciation, as 
well as every fanatical misinterpretation, of this Book has for the most part betrayed a decided 
want—a want of that self-denying modesty which Socrates displayed in his treatment of the 
obscure writings of Heraclitus, or a want of that purity and integrity which never seek to 
supplement Christian knowledge through curiosity, secret-mongery and fantastical pictures 
of sensuous hope. 

Thus, therefore, stands the mysterious tree of the Revelation before our eyes, unique of its 
kind, And yet, notwithstanding its uniqueness, or by reason of it, its roots are connected 
with great and varied spheres of literature. The Revelation, in respect of its intrinsic, apos- 
tolic wealth of light and life, is, as the last of the Biblical Books, intimately connected with 
them all. In respect of its prophetic and literary form, however, it stands in the centre of 
an extensive group of eschatological prophecies and apocalyptic writings, having common 
characteristic traits. ; 

We shall arrive later at the general biblical kindred bearings of the Apocalypse; be it 
our next task to inquire into the whole phenomenon of Apocalyptics. 


22. ORIGIN OF APOCALYPTICS, 


The origin of Apocalyptics—. e., by way of prefatory definition: the sum of those forms 
of revelation which have reference to an ethico-physical end of the world—is situate as high 
and as deep as the origin of religion itself. 

The most general sphere of Apocalyptics is the religious view of the world; their more 
definite home, the theocratico-Christian view of the.world; the most peculiar region of their 
origin, however, is prophetic Eschatology. 

The general religious view of the world, underlying all the religious systems of the human 
race, knows of a world-beginning, resting upon Divine power and wisdom; of a world-course, 
whose physical side is conditioned upon the moral conduct of mankind (or of the gods even), 
and placed, by Divine decree, under Divine guidance; hence also of a world-goal, whose 
attainment Divine retribution accomplishes in the form of the world’s end, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of the world’s renewal. 

The presageful expectation of the end of the world, within the general sphere of religion, 
rests, on the one side, upon definite signs of that most general Divine revelation which lies at 
the basis of all religion (Rom. i. 19, 20); especially upon the religious interpretation of the 
transientness of earthly things, of the catastrophes of development, of the types of consum- 
mation ;—reposing, on the other side, upon the human longing after the realization of ideals, 

But the more perfect a religious system is, the higher is its doctrine—in the form of pro- 
phecy—of the last things. This is true, for instance, of the Scandinavian Mythology.* 

Purer in fashion, however, appears the expectation of a world-goal in that believing view 
of the world which is grounded upon the revelation of salvation; grounded first, in an im- 
perfect shape, upon the basis of the Old Testamental, theocratic form of said revelation. 

Yet in the Old Testament, the following premises are definitely declared : 

1, The human world is, in respect of its plan [ Andage], a unitous humanity, and as it has 
a unitous foundation, so likewise it possesses a unitous destination to the Kingdom of God, and 
a unitous goal in a Congregation or City of God, which is to appear at the end of its develop- 
ment, being mediated by great moral conflicts and Divine judgments, 





* Liicken, Die Traditionen des Menschengeschlechts. Minster, 1856, p. 376 sqq. 
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2. The whole physical sphere of humanity is engaged in a development unto perfection, 
which is entirely conditioned upon the ethical development of humanity. 

3. This development is subject to the ideal plan of the Divine counsel and to the real 
supremacy of Divine guidance. 

4. It is effectuated, however, not in accordance with laws of physical necessity, but in 
accordance with the ethical law of a reciprocity of action between the wisdom of God and the 
freedom of man; amid a preponderance of Divine governance, however, which makes even the 
contradictions of erring human wisdom minister to the eschatological world-plan. 

5. The method of the Divine government of the world consists in its perfect ethical con- 
ditionality. Hence, the new periods of development are conditioned upon new epochs; in- 
stants of deliverance upon instants of judgment; the appearance of the world-goal upon the 
principle of the world-goal; the redemption upon the coming of the Messiah. Hence is evi- 
dent the magnitude of the error of those who pretend to know of epochs without mediatory 
periods, or vice versa ;—of judgments without deliverances, or, finally, of the first coming 
of Christ without His second coming, or, like all Chiliasts,* of His second coming without 
the full truth and reality of the first. 

6. The Old Testament has indeed with justice been denominated the religion of the future. 
Nevertheless, its prophecy and its longing, repose, for the most part, only in the expectation 
of the principialt Messianic Kingdom and the Messianic personality ; but the universal re- 
newal of the world which is bound up with this principle, emerges but in rarer and obscurer 
forms, although in respect of the idea, it is present in sufficient plainness. 

With Christianity, this view of the world is perfected. Here mankind appears entirely 
as a something that is in process of becoming, which, in its maturity, shall know but one 
division—that, namely, into kernel and husk, wheat and chaff,—to the end that in its kernel 
it may glorify God as a perfected Church of God. Earth itself, with all its life-forms, is in 
an eminent sense a star of becoming [i. e., growth, development], pointing off and up to stars 
of perfection and destined itself to become a star of perfection. Here [in Christianity] the 
human cosmos in its development is entirely conditioned upon the development of mankind ; 
the development of mankind upon the development of the Kingdom of God; this latter upon 
the development of the sovereignty of Christ, from His first appearance in lowliness to His 
second appearing in glory. This entire movement, with its epochs and periods, ensues in 
accordance with the counsel, and under the guidance, of God. ‘The first particular, therefore 
in which the New Testament is distinguished from the Old, is that the latter is pre-eminently 
the religion of the future, that the Theocracy gravitates outward toward the future point of 
the appearance of Christ and His Kingdom, whilst the New Testament is the religion of ap- 
- peasement, in which believing humanity, in its glorified Redeemer, in its inner life, in the 
Holy Ghost, has already principially attained the goal of the world and thus already stands, 
internally, in the New on of perfection, existing meanwhile, in respect of its outward life, 
still in the Old Hon. Hence itis also that the Old Testament consists, in great measure, of 
prophetic books, while the New Testament has but one prophetic book. But even on New 
Testament ground, the religious yearning after perfection is not yet fully satisfied (Rom. viii. 
19sqq.). For to the perfect truth of life, the full reality of life appertains; this reality, how- 
ever, must have passed beyond the painful contradiction between the internal and the external 
life, the internal and the external world, having become a reality in which the whole outward 
appearance is translumined by the life of the spirit. Therefore, also, does the individual 
Christian, together with all believing Christendom, long for the consummation; and all the 
objective and subjective goals of longing are summed up in the one aspiration with which 
the Apocalypse closes: Come, Lord Jesus. To this longing, and to it alone, is the Apoca- 
lyptic Revelation given. 

The religious longing of humanity, awakened by the Spirit of God, has in general ever 


* [It is difficult to conceive of the mode in which this imputation could be justified. Some Chiliasts may have held 
the opinion here attributed to them, but, most certainly, not all; nor is there any thing in the essential doctrines of 
Chiliasm to make this a necessary part of the system.—E. R. C.] 


+ [Prinzipiell=so far as principle is concerned,—Tr. ] 
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been the human instrumentality of Divine revelation, of the self-communication of God 
in the prophetic contemplation of chosen men of God. The faithful of the primitive 
time addressed themselves, with their longing, to the obscurity of their own origin and 
. the origin of all things; therefore the Spirit of God gave them a sufficient explanation 
concerning the Creator, the creation, the production and destination of man, But when 
this destination, in consequence of the fall, seemed utterly obscured and lost, the longing 
of the friends of God addressed itself entirely to the coming of salvation, and the Spirit of 
God gave them the promise of salvation in ever clearer traits: Victory over the Foe; rest 
from toil; blessing lifting above the curse; redemption from bondage. So soon, however, as 
a religious people had been converted into the typical people of the expectation and media- 
tion of salvation, the longing directed itself to the Divine clearing up of the dark paths of the 
present, destined to be trod by men. This longing, likewise, did the Spirit of God answer, by 
giving the Law unto Moses. But the Law of the Present, in its outward figurativeness, was 
designed to kindle into flame the longing after the Future [Zukunft—future and coming] 
of the internal, essential Kingdom of God; and thus the longing of the Prophets, in the nar- 
rower sense of the latter term, took form, and the precursory appeasement of that longing was 
the Spirit of prophecy of and concerning Christ. As the fulfillment of prophecy lingered, 
however, all expectation of salvation was transformed into prayer, until the longing after sal- 
vation embodied itself, so to speak, in womanly receptivity. Butas the mother of Jesus longed, 
with those about her, for the first coming of the Saviour, so, toward the end of the apostolic 
age, amid increasing signs of the great warfare of Antichristian powers against the Church of 
Christ, John longs for the second coming ofhis Friend. The Apostles, for the most part, had 
long since gone home to the Lord; the old friend of the Lord must wait so long in this world— 
under the act of persecution, wait as an exile on the rocky island—until at last was concen- 
trated in him all the longing of the New Testament Church after Christ’s coming; his yearn- 
ing blazed up on the Lord’s day, and thus the great prophetic disclosure concerning the 
coming of the Lord was apportioned to him. 

Upon the basis of the general revelation of God through the creation and the conscience, 
arises the theocratic Christian revelation of salvation. This, in general, prophetic revelation 
begets again a revelation in the narrower sense of the term, viz., the prophetic disclosures 
concerning the future—the future of the Old and the New Covenant. Yet once more, how- 
ever, within the prophetic Eschatology, there appears an entirely new, conclusive form of the 
Divine disclosures, and this form, the acme of all revelation, we call simply: Revelation, 
Apocalypse, because it is the revelation in the most eminent sense. 

An unveiling of the future so vivid, that to the distempered vision of the reader it oft- 
times became a new veiling. 


33. THE PECULIAR CONFORMATION OF APOCALYPTICS, IN THEIR DISTINCTION FROM THE 
GENERAL FORM OF PROPHECY. 


The name Apocalyptics, in its peculiar signification, first took its place in Theology with 
the perception that the New Testament Apocalypse belongs to an entire group of writings, 
partly canonical, partly uncanonical, all of which, by peculiar marks in respect of purport 
and form, are recognizable as a separate species of prophetic or pseudo-prophetic literature, 
being distinct from every other species of sacred writings, even though they do not all appear 
under the name of Apocalypses.* 

The name Apocalypse (aroxdAvuc) disclosure, Pei has primarily a more general 
meaning. The verb, like the noun, denotes in general every new revelation of God, coming 
from Heaven, through the Spirit of God, either to the individual man or to the human race,— 








* The newness of Apocalyptics as a branch of exegetical theology is evidenced by the fact that there is no article under 
that head either in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopxdie or in Schenkel’s Bibellexikon. Hilgenfeld seems still to entertain the 
opinion that in the upbuilding of a system of Apocalyptics it is necessary to confound the canonical with the uncanonical 
forms of that species of writing (Introduction, p. 5). He says, p. 8, in his note: ““Whatan unreasonable requisition upon 
science, to insist at the outset upon this hair-splitting separation betwixt canonical and uncanonical matter!” A requisition 
upon science that she should not, with a radicalism void of all spiritual taste, make a literary Thohu Vabhohu of the whole 
mass of scientific acquisitions, is surely well-founded, however. We have to do here simply with a peculiar kind of religious 
theocratic composition. 
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and that in respect both of the purport and form of such revelation; pre-eminently, however, 
in respect of its purport. 

But now a two-fold distinction comes into view. In regard to purport, we have to dis- 
tinguish the Apocalypse, as the primary form of revelation, communicated by God to the be- 
holding or believing human spirit, or appearing in and by it (Rom. ii.5; viii. 19; Gal.i. 12), 
from its secondary form, the revealing or publishing of the revelation (¢avépworc, John ii. 11; 
1 Cor. xii. 7). This material distinction, again, is connected with the formal distinction, in 
accordance with which the Apocalypse, in its primary forms of ideal manifestation or vision, 
is consummated, supplemented, by real manifestations or miraculous facts, whilst the second- 
ary form as, in the first place, a development of principial points of revelation, finds its con- 
tinuation in prophetic inspirations. 

Every Prophet is called to be a Prophet by a fundamental Apocalypse which “rends” 
the heavens above him, developing itself subsequently in most manifold inspirations. These 
inspirations are, in the Prophet’s own bosom, already revelations, (davepdcerc) ; it is his pro- 
vince in his preaching to convert them into prophetic announcements for his cotemporaries, 
for the world. 

But, once more, we have to distinguish the Apocalypse as a Divine fact, from its product, 
the Apocalypse as a human composition. The apocalyptic writing bears its specific name— 
which distinguishes it from all writings which are prophetic in a more general sense only— 
in accordance with a distinction which might at first sight be designated as conventional 
but which, upon closer inspection, is found to rest upon very decided distinctive marks, 

The first mark respects form. The prophetic writings, in a more general sense, are 
collections of single prophecies, disposed with more or less order in regard to subject-matter, 
—in a word, anthologies; and their symbolic expression is transrupted by didactical sermons 
and exhortations [Pardnesen, tapawéoec], In them, moreover, the source-points of the 
vision and the moral applications of the same, together with historical elucidations even, 
branch out very distinctly. An Apocalypse, on the contrary, is, on the one hand, the presen- 
tation of an uninterrupted succession of visions, following one upon another in cyclical 
divisions; on the other hand, a thoroughly unitous composition, a sacred work of art, whose 
style is, accordingly, altogether figurative or typical, even though it be based upon historical 
data; these historical data themselves attain a symbolical significance. The typical forms 
cease, however, to be purely individual [proper only to the person employing them— 
E.R. C.]; they assume the character of an historically conventional fixedness, 7. ¢., a theo- 
cratic science. : 

The second mark respects the purport. The prophetic anthologies proceed in the main, 
from the present onward, through a fragmentary series of Messianic pictures, to the Advent 
of the Messiah, and if they do advance beyond His simple appearance and sketch the fullness 
of the times in eschatological traits, those traits are nevertheless exceedingly few and far 
between. For the most part, the second coming of the Messiah coincides for them with His 
first coming, and the great gulf between the two becomes manifest only from particular 
features of the suffering Messiah, particular intimations of the “travail of the Messiah.” 
On the other hand, the Apocalypses are eschatological from beginning to end. Not only the 
contrast between the suffering and glorified Christ, but also that between His first and second 
appearing, hence likewise that between Christ and Antichrist, nay, the contrast between 
the old and the new world, and consequently the end of the world itself, emerge boldly. In 
fact, the end of the world, or the course of the world, in its gravitation toward the end, 
forms the objeet upon which their gaze is concentrated — constitutes their peculiar point of 
view. This point of view they mediate, however, by a history of the world, eschatological 
in its modifications. The entire history of the world from the olden times, or from the first 
appearance of Christ, is in them unfolded in eschatological cycles, in which the entire course 
of the world is continually presented from different points of view—the cycles meantime 
progressing steadily toward the end. This type is, at all events, quite distinctly impressed 
upon the Apocalypse [of John]; and Hilgenfeld’s denial of the fact is based upon a hampered 
rationalistic view of the narrow scope of this Scripture. It is, on the contrary, remarkable that 
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the idea of a universal history—whose germ was contained in Genesis—here appears in full 
development, though in Hebrew theocratic form, whilst classical historiography was unable 
to attain to this universalism. We find later, in the Gnostics, a striving after a universal 
view of the world which should set at nought the barriers of history and of our earth—but 
which did not succeed in passing beyond fanciful and heretical forms. 

With this latter mark, the third mark of the Apocalypses is connected. Originating, as 
they did, in the Divine pacification and consolation of elect prophetic hearts, whose ardent 
longing blazes brightly in times of great tribulation in the Kingdom of God, they are in like 
manner designed to instruct, to comfort, and to pacify, first the servants of God, and through 
them, the churches in times of futwre new and similar tribulations; nay, to transmute all 
signs of terror into signs of hope and promise: whilst the aim of ordinary Prophecies con- 
sists pre-eminently in the satisfaction of the needs of the present in regard to enlightenment, 
discipline, consolation, and exhortation. These latter are writings concerning the future, 
for the present, the others are writings which, passing over the present, are intended pre- 
eminently for the future. This fact is quite one-sidedly presented by Hilgenfeld: “They were 
meant to fill up the times when there was no revelation with substitutes of prophecy.” 
The connecting link between Malachi and Christ was formed by the popular piety, longing, 
and hope of the true Israel, and not by pseudo-apocalyptic reveries.* 

In proceeding to distinguish between genuine and spurious Apocalypses, we may put 
forth the general statement that the former contain a solution of the problem as to how the 
highest visions may be united to the highest forms of sacred art; the latter are at best poetic 
imitations, which, for visions, substitute compilations and extravagant fancies, and replace 
the theocratico-classical and mysterious artistic form with a manufactured and mystical 
chiar’ oscure. 


24. CLASSES OF APOCALYPTICAL WRITINGS. 


Particulars concerning the development of Apocalyptics in general may be found in 
Liticke’s work, the most prominent treatise on the subject: Versuch einer volisidndigen Kinlei- 
tung in die Offenbarung des Johannes, Bonn, 1848-52, p. 9-15. One of the first impulses to the 
Science of Apocalyptics was given in 1819, by the English Bishop Laurence, with his edition 
of Apocalyptic writings from the Ethiopian (Anabaticon of Isaiah; 4th Book of Esdrast) ; 





* [The following remarks by Auberlen (Daniel and the Revelation, Eng. Trans. Edinburgh, 1856, p. 80) are worthy of 
highest consideration: “The name Apocalyptic (in the use of which we are justified by Rev.i.1), already signifies that 
the divine communication and revelation are more prominent in the prophet than the human mediation and receptivity ; 
for amoxdAvyss (revelation) signifies a diyine,—mpodyreca (prophecy, Wetssagung) a human activity. Comp. Dan. ii. 22, 23, 
where it is said of God, that ‘ He revealeth (avtos amoxadvmre. LXX.) the deep and secret things ; He knoweth what is in 
the darkness, and tho light dwelleth with Him ;’ and Rev. i. 1, 2, where the supernatural fact is three-fold. God gave the 
revelation to Jesus Christ, and He, through His angels, signified it to John for the purpose of further spreadingit. All biblical 
prophecy, of course, is based on divine revelation, so that these two words designate, the one the subjective, the other the ob- 
jective side of the same thing (see 1 Cor, xiv. 29, 30), and are sometimes used indiscriminately, as when John calls his Apoca- 
lypse, which is styled ‘ the revelation of Jesus Christ’ (Rev. i.1), ‘ the words of this prophecy’ (Rev. i. 3). For this reason, how- 
ever, a distinction is likewise made between the two expressions, and they are used as two distinct species of the same ge- 
nus, according as the objective revelation, or the subjective prophetic inspiration, is more prominent. Thus St. Paul distin- 
guishes them in 1 Cor. xiv. 6, ‘either by revelation or by prophecy.’ The prophet stands in connection with the outer world. 
He addresses words to the prince and the people, as in the Old Testament, to the congregation [Church], as in the New, 
words with which the Spirit of God, pervading the human spirit with His mighty influence, supplies him, But while the 
prophet speaks in the Spirit (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 3, év mvevuate @eod AaAGv), the apocalyptic seer ts im the Spirit, in his 
whole person (Rev. i.10; iv. 2). The united activity of soul and body, which forms the link between man and the outward 
world, recedes altogether into the background, so that St. Paul, speaking of such a state from his own experience, can say 
he does not know whether he was in the body, or out of the body (2 Oor. xii. 2, 3). It is the spirit only, that which connects 
us with God and the invisible world, which is active, or rather recipient, in the apocalyptic state; fur all proper human 
activity towards God can consist only in receiving. Here, where the object is not so much to influence the immediate 
contemporaries of the seer, as that the seer may receivo disclosures for the benefit of all succeeding generations, he is alone 
with God while He reveals Himself, and perceives only what is disclosed to him from above, as the veil which hides the 
invisible world is drawn from off his spirit (amo-xaAvmreww). ‘The heavens were opened,’ says Hzekiel (i. 1), ‘and I saw 
visions of God.’ This state is therefore called a trance,” etc —E. R. C.] 


+ [The classification of the four books which have been named after Ezra is particularly complicated. In the Vatican 
and other quasi-modern editions of the LXX., our (Eng, Apoc.) Ist Esdras is called the first book of Esdras, in relation to 
the Canonical book of Ezra, which follows it, and is called the second Esdras. But in the Vulgate, 1st Esdr. means the 
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this, indeed, was after Semler had availed himself of such Apocryphal apocalypses as were 
known to him in interpretation of the Revelation of St. John, being followed by Conradi, 
and, shortly after, by Eichhorn and Bleek; see Hilgenfeld, p,4. Subsequent to Bishop 
Lawrence’s work, Nitzsch, in the year 1820, sketched the idea of Apocalyptics. Liicke was 
spurred on in his task by the “report” of Nitzsch (1st edition, 1832). In 1833, A. C. Hof- 
mann published a translation and exegesis of the Book of Enoch, with which he united a 
treatise upon the Apocalyptists of the olden time amongst the Jews and Christians, assuming 
the existence of a coherent whole, composed of apocalyptic literature, and commencing 
with the Book of Daniel. Quite a series of commentaries, from Ewald’s commentary on the 
Apocalypse, down to the present time, have promoted the general views upon this subject 
(see Lucke, p. 14). The following work by Hilgenfeld especially belongs here: Die jtidische 
Apokalyptik in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung [Jewish Apocalyptics in their historical 
development], Jena, 1857. In accordance with the main features of the two main Apocalypses 
of the Old and New Testaments, Auberlen, with his Daniel and the Apocalypse, Basel, 1857, 
likewise claims a place here. [English Translation, Edinburgh, 1856, a work of rare merit. 
—E.R.C.] Ina more general sense, we mention here the Biblical Theologies, the Introduc- 
tions to the New Testament, the books upon Eschatology and Chiliasm (particularly Conradi, 
Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus [Critical History of Chiliasm], II., p.3865; comp. 231, in the 
same vol.; III., 1, 60, 107). Note especially, however, the more or less comprehensive editions 
of Apocalyptic writings. Liicke dates the more distinct collections of apocryphal Apocalyptic 
writings from Gfrérer’s Prophetz veteres pseudepigraphi, 1840; although this publication 
did not contain Apocalyptic matter simply (the more ancient collections of Fabricius and 
Philo were not formed from the point of view which assumed the existence of a general 
system of Apocalyptics). Subsequently Tischendorf issued: Apocalypses Apocryphze Mosis, 
Fisdrz, Pauli, Johannis, item Marie Dormitio, Leipzig, 1866. Particular Apocalypses were 
discussed by Lawrence (see above), Nitzsch (De testamentis 12 patriarch., Wittenberg 1810), 
Gieseler (Vetus translatio latina Visionis Jesaiz, Gottingen, 1832), Hofmann (Das Buch 
Henoch, see above), Friedlieb (Die Sibyllinischen Weissagungen [The Sybilline Prophecies], 
Leipzig, 1852), Dillmann (Das Buch Henoch, 1853), Philippi (Das Buch Henoch, sein Zeitalter 
und sein Verhdltniss zum Judasbriefe [The Book of Enoch, the time of its composition and 
its relation to the Epistle of Jude], Stuttgart, 1868; a monograph of sterling merit), Volk- 
mar (Das 4 Buch Esra |second division of the Hand-Book of the Introduction to the Apoc- 
rypha|, Tiibingen, 1863), e¢ al. 

If itis with truth that we have designated the religion of Israel as the religion of the 
future, we may be permitted to designate Apocalyptics in particular as the vision of the fu- 
ture; partly as the actual prophecy, partly as the popular poetry of the future. Relatively, 
this applies again to the eschatological longing and hope of the New Testament faith, but 
particularly to the chiliastic-morbid Jewish-christian expectance of the future, in accordance 
with a condition of mind which looked for redemption more in the future Appearing of Christ 
than in the principial base-laying salvation of His first Advent. 

The apocalyptical writings which have sprung up bearing these signs, are divided into 
the following classes: 

a. Old Testament canonical Apocalypses ; 

b. Old Testament apocryphal Apocalypses ; 

c. The New Testament Apocalypse ; 

d. Jewish-Christian apocryphal Apocalypses. 


a. Old Testament Canonical Apocalypses. 


We have elsewhere (Comm. on Genesis, p. 86 [Am. Ed.] already stated that for the ap- 
pearance of the apocalyptic form we go back far beyond Daniel. And this we doin accord- 
ance with the two principal marks of an apocalyptic writing; the formal mark—unity of 





canonical Book of Ezra, and 2d I'sdr, means Nehemiah, according to the primitive Hebrew arrangement, mentioned by 
Jerome, in which Ezra and Nehemiah make up two parts of the one book of Ezra; and 3d and 4th Esdr, are what we now 
call 1 and 2 Esdras.”—Smiry’s Brs, Dior. Trt, HspRas.—E. Rk, C.] 
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composition; and the material mark—the expectation of an eschatological judgment, pass- 
ing beyond simple Messianism (first Advent) ; an expectation in accordance with which we 
might regard the whole non-Christian Jewish people, in its eschatological expectancy, as a 
permanent, plastic appearance or embodiment of apocryphal Apocalyptics. 

With respect to the Old Testament Books—composed, as they are, in accordance with 
a unitous idea, organically membered, and closing, consequently, with themselyes—the 
phenomenon of the ideal, unitous, organic structure of the Books goes back far behind 
the first Old Testament apocalypses, to the beginning of Old Testament literature; and when 
criticism, whose existence is demanded by the very spirit of revelation, shall have outgrown 
its boyhood, in which, in slavish dependence upon the new, it gives chase, with slackened rein, 
to the newest, the fact will doubtless be recognized that—with the exception of redactions of 
original memorabilia—men have done the reverend Scriptures great wrong by this endless 
untwisting and patching together of the Biblical Books, on the hypothesis of the most spirit- 
less book-making. One composition, at least, it is impossible to misjudge as a whole, even 
though it may receive damage in particulars—and that is the grand old Book of Job. 

In the introduction to the Comm. on Genesis (see above) we have given our reasons for 
distinguishing an entire group of Old Testament Apocalypses, although not until Daniel does 
the species appear with features fully stamped.* The second part of Isaiah [ch. xl—lxvi.] 
is a unitous composition, having its point of gravitation, manifestly, in the eschatological 
world-consummation—i. ¢., it has the sign of the Apocalypse. This is true no less of the ap- 
pendix to the Prophecies of Jeremiah (chap. xlv.—lii.). The apocalyptic conclusion of Ezekiel 
(chap. xxxvii.—xlviii.), the whole Book of Zechariah in its.indissoluble unity, and particu- 
larly the Book of Daniel—with the exception of the sections from chap. x. 1—xi. 45, and xii. 
5-18, (see Comm. on Genesis, p.38, Am. Ed.)—present, in form and purport, the Old Testa- 
ment eschatological elements which in the original visions of the New Testament Apocalypse 
have arrived at their perfect significancy and configuration. “Among the minor Prophets 
we regard the Books of Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah as Apocalypses, predomi- 
nantly depicting, in unitous composition, the judgment upon Antichristianity in its symboli- 
cal preludes.” (Genesis, p. 37, [Am. Ed.]). 


b. Jewish Apocryphal Apocalyptics, 

Hilgenfeld ( Vorwort VIII.) is doubtless in error in viewing the whole Apocalyptics of 
Judaism as a precursory history of Christianity, and in believing that he has found in Essen- 
ism an offshoot of Jewish Apocalyptics which conducts us directly to the threshold of Chris- 
tianity. This idea, which will allow of no distinction whatever between the theocratic and 
churchly main current and those turbid secondary streams which have their rise in the 
popular fancy, is based upon the ruling impulse of that school which pseudo-critically jum- 
bles together all things in whose disposition a critical arrangement is to be found ;—the same 
school which regards the Gnostics as presenting a peculiar stage in the development of true 
Christianity, and zealously labors against the distinction between canonical and apocryphal 
writings as a hereditary evil of Theology itself. Such confusions, growing out of a 
special tendency, are rarely to be met with to the same degree in any other department of 
science. Philology, for instance, is careful to avoid mingling together, without distinction, 
nay, with a fanatical levelling impulse, ancient classics and obsolete popular literature, to the 
production of endless trouble and great confusion, 

Jewish apocryphal Apocalyptics have produced two writings which, in common, haye a 
Jewish character—especially in their imitation of Daniel—and yet stand in decided contrast 
one to the other. The Jewish stock of the Sibylline books, interpolated and supplemented by 
Christians, namely the third book of Esdras,+ has, like the book of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
an Alexandrian ground-tone; whilst on the other hand, the fourth book of Esdras, in its He- 
brew-Pharisaic character, reminds us quite unmistakably of the book of Jesus Sirach. They 
possess in coinmon the fundamental idea of the future victory of Judaism over the Gentile 





* [Does not the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv.) possess all the characteristics of the true Apocalypse?—KE, R. C.] 
+ See Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Friedlieb, 
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world-kingdoms, This fundamental idea can be attributed to the Book of Daniel itself only 
by a false religious taste; in that prophecy it is not the restoration of the Theocracy, but an 
entirely new Heavenly Kingdom of the Son of Man which puts an end to the kingdoms of the 
world, In both writings (3 and 4 Esdras) the dwindling away of the expectation of a per- 
sonal Messiah is unmistakable (see Hilgenfeld, p. 77, 78, 86, 221 sqq.; Volkmar, Esra, 260). 

On the other hand, there is a distinction between the two books which accords with the 

contrast between the Hebrew-Jewish and the Alexandrian-Jewish character; in the fourth 

‘book of Esdras, the Pharisaic hatred of the heathen is unmistakably prominent—for instance, 
in the joy of the blessed at the spectacle of the wicked burning in everlasting flames (Hilgen- 
feld, p. 201)—}; whilst the Sibyl is continually warning the heathen against the service of 
false gods, and finally anticipates the general instruction of the Gentiles and their conversion 
to Monotheism (Hilgenfeld, 87, 88). They are distinguished furthermore in that the Hebrew 
Messiah stands back of the Messianic upliftment of the nation above the Roman world-power, 
appearing only at the end of the world for judgment especially (Hilgenfeld, 220), while the 
Alexandrian Messiah is endowed with scarcely any distinctness of form. 

Another distinctive mark is, that the Sibyl is glorified as prophecy come to the heathen 
from the theocratic source ;—prophecy whose final aim, like that of Sophia [or Wisdom 
personified] in the Wisdom of Solomon, is the eschatological renewal of the world: while the 
Messianism of the fourth book of Esdras, as also of the book of Jesus Sirach, culminates in a 
growth of books or writings (Sirach xxiv. 23; 4 Esdras at the close: Esdras’ 94 books [the 
English Version of the Apocrypha gives 204 (or nine hundred and four Marg.) as the number 
of the books that were written, 2.(4) Esdr. xiv. 44]; 24 open, 70 secret writings). 

Neither is the contrast in the form of the prophecy to be overlooked. The Alexandrian 
Sibyl prophesies from an irresistible impulse, in pathological ecstasy (Hilgenfeld, 51), whilst 
the visions vouchsafed to Esdras are mediated by ethical conduct, fasting and praying, and 
thus their revelations can assume a conversational form. 

According to Friedlieb, the Jewish Sibylline books came into being from the years 160 
to 40 B. C. (according to Bleek, an older portion is cotemporary with the Book of Daniel (?), 
a later part having been produced, he thinks, about 40 B.C.). The time of the Jewish 
ground-form of the fourth book of Esdras is differently estimated by different exegetes, 
This disagreement of exegesis is based upon the interpretation of the exceedingly obscure 
vision of the eagle (dream-vision of the second night). Lawrence interpreted the twelve 
wings of the eagle as referring to the ancient history of the line of Roman kings and the 
more modern additions to it; Gfrorer conceived the wings to refer to twelve Roman emperors 
and associate-emperors [Nebenkaiser]. Licke interpreted the eagle’s three heads as signi- 
ficant of Sylla, Pompey, and Czsar, as an arbitrarily conceived, successive triumvirate. 
Least tenable is the view of Hilgenfeld, who seeks to construe the Apocalypse of Esdras 
into a continuation of the Sibyl, without recognizing the contrast which it presents to the 
latter; declaring the eagle’s twelve wings to be Alexander and the Egyptian kings who 
succeeded him. According to Volkmar (Das vierte Buch Esra, p. 338), the Jewish author 
wrote his Apocalypse in the autumn of the year 97, after the fall of Domitian. Contrary to 
this view is the fact that the second destruction of the Temple, in the year 70, is not men- 
tioned in the book; Volkmar conceives it to be, “by way of disguise,” “ parallelized” with 
the first destruction, 7. e., represented by, and along with, the first. Since the eagle, 7.e., the 
Roman world-kingdom, comes to its end by a lion, i. e., the Jewish Messianic Theocracy, we 
can think, in interpreting this vision, of no time save that of the first Jewish insurrection 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, or that of the insurrection under Bar-Cocheba, 
But since, moreover, the destruction of Jerusalem is itself not mentioned, we are constrained 
to interpret the vision (whose obscurity is perhaps owing to the circumstances of the period) 
as referring to the first Jewish war. The first three feathers of the eagle are intelligible 
enough (Hilgenfeld, 205): Czsar, Augustus, Tiberius. The following nine feathers are 
very dimly pictured; they denote imperial pretenders rather than actual emperors. The 
number twelve, consequently, is more a symbolico-ideal number than one to be historically 
identified and referred. Only a few of the mock emperors, like Galba and Otho, momen- 
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tarily attain dominion. The greatest of the three heads of the eagle, which now awakes, 
makes an end of the feathers, takes the two other heads along with it, and shakes the whole 
earth; but suddenly disappears. Finally, the head on the right side devours that on the 
left, and is left alone until the roaring lion makes an end of it. Now, if this head on the 
right side were Jerusalem’s great enemy, Véspasian, and the head devoured by it, Vitellius, 
we might go back for an interpretation of the middle head, which suddenly disappeared 
after shaking the whole earth, to Nero. In consideration of the dim and confused execution 
of the picture, the effort to interpret all the figures into a harmonious system is less requisite 
than inquiry into the spirit of the production as a whole; this is thoroughly consonant with 
the rancorous spirit of the pseudo-Messianic Jewish revolution. Ewald, after Conradi, has 
already set forth about the same view (see Hilgenfeld, p. 392, note). 

In regard to the Book of Enoch, received by Hilgenfeld among the Jewish Apocalypses, 
we hold the argument of Philippi, who vindicates the original Christian character of the 
book, to be decisive. 

On the other hand, the Ascension of Moses seems to form a supplement to the fourth 
book of Esdras, originating after the destruction of Jerusalem, for the uplifting of prostrate 
Judaism.* 


c. The Apocalypse of John. 

As the Book of Daniel became a pattern for the apocryphal Apocalypses of Judaism, so 
the Apocalypse of John has been the exemplar for all Christian Apocalypses. But upon the 
side of Christianity also, nothing but a lack of spiritual taste, 7.e., an unspiritual taste, can 
fail to recognize the distinction between canonical mysteries and apocryphal riddles, between 
a grandeur of forms in which order prevails, and an extravagance of forms over which con- 
fusion reigns. 


d. The Christian (Jewish- Christian) Apocryphal .Apocalypses. 

These arrange themselves primarily into two leading classes: 1. Christianized: 2. Origi- 
nally Christian Apocalypses. 

As Christianized Apocalypses we may name the previously mentioned Jewish Apocrypha, 
the Sibylline books, and the Book of Esdras. Bleek, Ueber die sibyllinischen Orakel. Theol. 
Zeitschrift von Schleiermacher. De Wette und Licke, Vol. I. 20; II. 172sqq. Friedlieb, Die 
sibyllinischen Weissagungen, and Hilgenfeld, Die jiidische Apokalyptik. 

Amongst the Jewish-Christian Apocrypha which are imitative of the Apocalypse, the 
principal composition is the Book of Enoch—an Ebionite Jewish-Christian production— 
for an examination of which the reader is referred to Philippi’s work. 


As the tissue of apocryphal, and, in manyrespects, heretical, fable has woven itself about 
the whole line of the most distinguished Biblical names and writings, so it is in especial with 
the bungling compositions of apocryphal authors. Most of them have issued forth from 
obscurity only to become again the prey of obscurity. We follow, in naming them, the 
Biblical thread ; 

. Apocalypse of Adam (Liicke, p. 232), 

. The Book of Enoch, see above. 

. Apocalypse of Abraham. Ophitic. Liicke, 252, 

. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, see above. 

. Book of Elias, Hieronym, ad Sammachium, Ep. 101. 

. Book of Esdras, (Christianized, see above). 

. Ascensio Isaix Vatic. (see Gfrérer, Prophete Veteres Pseudepigraphi, p. 1). 
. Danielis, Tischend., Apocalypses XXX. 


. Apocalypsis Baruch (edidit Ceriani, Monumenta sacra, Mediolani, 1866, see Programm 
of Dr. Joseph Langen, Bonn, 1867), 


COnaat Sb 





* A fragment cf this lost book has recently been found. 


See Langen, Das Judenthum in Palasti i b 
eae os gen, in Palastina zur Zeit Christi 
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10. Apocalypse of Peter (Liicke, p. 240). 

11. Two Apocalypses of Paul, see Tischendorf, p. XIV. (Apocalypses Apocryphx). On 
one of these, see Tischendorf, p. 84. 

12. Apocalypse of a Pseudo-John, Tischend., Apocal. XVIII. 

18. Of Bartholomew (Tischendorf, Apocalypses, XXIV.). 

14. Of Mary (Tischendorf, XX VII). 

15. Of Stephen (Liicke, p. 247). 


To these may be added some miserable works whose web extends over the post-apostolic 
period or falls within it. Relatively, Zhe Shepherd of Hermas. The account of an Apoca- 
lypse of Cerinthus is dubious (Liicke, 247). Finally, an Apocalypse under the name of 
Methodius of Constantinople. 

Later or more modern apocalyptic productions have scarcely any significance bearing 
upon the characteristics of ancient apocryphal Apocalyptics, which (according to Licke) 
became extinct in the fifth century. In Gfrérer’s collection the following are cited: Vita 
Merlini, Galfridi Liber de Prophetiis Merlini. Fratris Hermanni Monachi Vaticinium. Prophe- 
tia Malachiz de Summis Pontificibus. Apocalyptic traits, however, are also visible in manifold 
form in the chiliastic writings generally. 


25. FIGURATIVE FORM OF APOCALYPTICS. 


The Holy Scriptures are, throughout, a record of the Providence of God, as exercised 
in the establishment of His Kingdom ; hence they are themselves overruled by His Spirit. 
From beginning to end, they rest upon the synthesis of the living word, mighty in deed, and 
the spiritually significant, speaking fact. Consequently they are acquainted, on the one 
hand, with no idle words; on the other hand, with no silent facts. From beginning to 
end, they set forth the Divine in the human, the spiritual in the sensible, the eternal in the 
temporal, the infinite in the finite, 7. e., they deal throughout in sense-imagery—being thus 
symbolical in the broader sense of the term. 

This is true even of the historical portion of the Sacred Writings. The ideas which 
are reflected in the histories have re-acted upon the symbolism and mode of expression of 
the facts recounted. And thus Biblical history, by virtue of its matter-of-fact foundations, 
is distinguished from all heathen mythicism ; by virtue of the ideai transparency or signi- 
ficancy of its facts, from all the pragmatism* of profane historiography. Whilst the latter 
circles for the most part between secondary causes and proximate designs, Biblical historio- 
graphy has in view the supreme causes and supreme designs, and hence recognizes the media 
between cause and design—secondary causes and secondary designs—so far as it mentions 
them at all, in their universal significance; none the less in the light of Supreme 
Providence. 

This same character of the Holy Scriptures occasions in the didactic writings the 
sententious form; in the poetic writings in particular, the wealth of figurative expression 
and the significance of the composition; its most powerful appearance, however, is in the 
prophetic writings. Here it converts historical items into symbols of the idea (for instance, 
the king of Babylon), and ideas into historical forms (grass-eating lions) » as a consequence, 
it shuts up revelation from all common sensuous apprehension of it—for instance, for the 
mass of the later Jews—whilst it sets it in the brightest light for the disciples of the truth; 
a fact which holds true in regard to the parables of the Lord, according to Matthew xiii. 18. 

The simple sense-image, however, in accordance with the fullness of life and life’s 
illumination in the Holy Scriptures, branches out into three fundamental forms: ALLEGO- 
RISM, SYMBOLISM, and TyPisM.f 

ALLEGORISM (allegory from dAdo ayopete, to express something in words intended to 











* [The German Pragmatik, which is here translated pragmatism, has the wide sense of the Greek word from which it 
is derived, and not the one-sided and purely offensive meaning of the English derivatives from mpayua.—TR.] 

+ See the author’s treatise: Ueber die Beziehungen, welche zwischen der allgemeinen Symbolik und der kirchlichen 
Symbolik obwalten. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft, etc., 1855, Nr. 4-6. 
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convey a meaning other than, their immediate one) is a form of imagery which, in accordance 
with the semblance of outward similarity, eraploys one phenomenon as the figure of another; 
imaging, especially, a more spiritual matter by means of a sensible phenomenon. The 
flowing element of allegory is the simple figurative expression, the rhetorical metaphor (the 
warrior, a dion; evil, a weed); an allegory is a poetically developed metaphor. It denotes 
its subject by another which has a similar appearance.* 

SYMBOLISM (cbuPodov from ovudrAev) unites a sensible image with a spiritual back- 
ground, which latter is more or less inwardly and essentially connected with the phenomenon 
which furnishes the image. The uniting of the two sundered portions of a pledge of 
hospitality directly unites the pledge with hospitality itself. In general, however, the 
symbol is based upon the connection of the sign and that which it signifies; so that thus 
something moral or spiritual is denoted by something perceptible to the senses (a scar, for 
instance),—the higher by the lower; the combination may either be a conventional one 
(social connection) or it may be founded upon natural relations. The flowing element of 
the symbol is metonymy—the change of names; hence, the symbol is a fixed meto- 
nymy. It denotes a higher object — one, especially, which addresses itself to the mind—by 
a lower one, perceptible to the senses, yet akin to the first; in short, symbol may be ex- 
pressed in one word—the cognate. 

TyYPisM, finally (rézoc, roz7w), denotes the impression produced by a blow; a carving; 
a plan, sketch, or outline; consequently, the germ of a future form. It is the commence- 
ment-point, situate on the same line of development with the object denoted; a real pro- 
phecy, which fulfills itself in the future object, being, notwithstanding the ideal identity 
of essence, distinct from it in the substantial reality—like the shadow from the substance 
which projects it. The flowing element of the type is most prominent in synecdoche, 
which embraces not only the whole with a part, but also the fulfilment with the base-laying. 
The type relates to things ideally the same in essence, and really distinct, though, it may 
be, symbolically cognate; it denotes a future already subsisting germ-wise in the 
present, : 

The allegory is a simple image; the symbol is a sense-image; the type is a fore-image. 
[A type is a symbol in that it is a sense-image, but it is a peculiar kind of symbol ;—it is 
always of the future (a fore-image); it is some person, act, or institution introduced by God 
into the ritual or history of His people, not only as prefiguring the antitype, but as having 
an ideal identity therewith—as being, in a sense, the representative thereof; as, for instance, 
the priest, the sacrifice, of the old economy.—E. R. C.] 

It is also necessary, however, to make a distinction between these figures, the hasty 
coinage of poesy, and complete poetic elaborations of their character, The poetic elabora- 
tion of the allegory is the fable (for the most part, though not exclusively, that which avails 
itself of the animal kingdom in setting forth its ideas) ; the poetic elaboration of the symbol 
is the parable, though the latter may in. detail likewise employ allegorical features; the 
poetic elaboration of the type is prophecy, from the formal stand-point (the paramuthia 
[that speech or discourse which encourages, exhorts, consoles—E. R. C.]). 

Nearly related as these forms are, manifoldly connected as they may be in the more 
elevated productions of the mind—in historical, poetical, and prophetic works—the mingling 
of them is still inadmissible, whether it be in their three ground-forms—allegory, symbol, 
type—or in their three-fold gradation from element to form, from the simple form to the 
poetic application.t 

Similarly, distinction must be made between the allegorical exegesis (which has ever 
been an instinctive supplement of the Christian mind toa Hellenistically shallow, gramma- 
tico-historical exegesis) and the exegesis of allegorical or allegorico-symbolico-typical writings; 





* The most modern Natural Science allegorizes nature in a high degree, inasmuch as it deals pre-eminently with the 
outward similarities of created beings, at the expense of inner essential marks. 

{ It would lead us too far astray from our more immediate subject if we should attempt an exposition or the prin- 
viple here laid down, together with an examination of extant theories and works upon symbolism —for instance, Bahr's 
excellent work upon the subject, 


\ 
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just as we distinguish between a poetic representation of the immoral and immoral repre- 
sentations.* 

Upon Biblical ground, we have also to distinguish between verbal-prophetic and real- 
prophetic types.t We beg leave to designate, as the highest real types, the mental or mood 
types, 2. e., Divine real prophecies, unconsciously uttered by men. The choice of the expres- 
sion is of manifold importance here. The prophecy Gen. iii. [15] is significant of the Messianic 
Humanity [Christ]; the mental type denotes a unit. The same distinction obtains where the 
seed of Abraham is spoken of. Paul, Gal. iii, 16, has in mind the real mental type which sig- 
nificantly attaches to the Abrahamic promise. Pass, xvi and xxii. and many other passages 
come under this head ; especially, the virgin, Is. vii. In accordance with the above, men- 
tal types frequently constitute the envelope of verbal prophecies, and form the transition from 
real to verbal prophecy. 

As further regards allegory in particular, it is self-evident that the entire realm of evil 
can be symbolized only by allegorical figures—4. e., figures of outward similarity—the world 
of nature not being related to evil; not even the creaturely serpent is so related, although 
it is the reflection of an extinct and ruder world-form (“in caverns dwells the dragons’ an- 
cient brood”). 

As, therefore, allegorism was requisite in the system of Sacred Writings, so, too, symbol- 
ism was necessary, since faith perceives in the visible world the phenomena of a higher 
and invisible one, 

No less requisite, finally, was the typical presentation, as the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Testament form the documentary evidences of a religion of the future, and in the New 
Testament also, the sacred writers pass from picturing the joy and satisfaction of the faithful 
in the Christ appearing in the form of a servant, and for the accomplishment of the work 
of redemption, to a longing for His glorious second appearance, and to the prophetic pre- 
description of the same. 

With all its figurativeness, however, Holy Scripture is far removed from a poetic fixa- 
tion of images, which might degenerate into a spiritual image worship; the commandment, 
Thou shalt not make unto thee any image, is borne in mind throughout. For this 
holy word, characterized by Kant as sublime, excludes, not plastic and painted images 
simply, but also images of the fancy, mental figures and likenesses, insomuch as these, by an 
erroneous or servile fixation of ideas and attributes, might seem to render finite the Divine. 
Hence the bold change of imagery (e. g., Ps. xviii.), a circumstance so surprising to a taste 
formed upon the Greek classics. This absence of fixation makes it possible for the Lion to 





* A well-known critic of the Tiibingen school reproached the author with interpreting the Apocalypse “‘allegorically.” 
He should have said—interpreting it as an allegorical writing, in accordance with its character, The Tiibingen school, 
which can allegorize the Pauline Epistles, takes a different view of matters in approaching the Apocalypse, and strives to 
apprehend it literally, thus hoping to make good a charge of Judaizing. Such proceedings are euphemistically denominated 
—tendency. After a similar fashion, Rothe confounds philosophic dogmatics and dogmatical philosophy. 


+ [A real prophecy, or real type, is a prophecy or type embodied in some person, act, event, which shadows forth some 
other person, act, or event, yet in the future. Thus, in the destruction of Jerusalem, we have a real type of the final destruc- 
tion of the world. A verbal prophecy or verbal type, on the other hand, is a prophecy or type set forth in words simply.— 
E.R. ©.] 

t [Gemiithstypus, Stimmungstypus. Gemiith is a collective term for the affections, desires, impulses, will; it corresponds 
sometimes to soul, sometimes to mind, sometimes to heart. Stimmung denotes the disposition or (literally) twntng of a 
man; it may be used in a permanent ora transitory sense. In the latter sense it corresponds to the English mood. A 
Gemiithstypus or Stimmungstypus, then, is presented when the inner man of some individual is so worked upon as to 
prefigure the state of one who is yet to come. Pss, xvi., xxii. (as above cited) and xli, afford notable instances of the 


Gemiithstypus.—TR. ] ‘ 

? [The meaning of Lange in this somewhat obscure paragraph seems to be: The man himself in the mood in which 
he makes the unconscious (as to its prophetic nature) utterance, together with the utterance itself, constitute the complex 
type of the antitype in a similar mood, and making similar utterances. Thus, David uttering the 22d (stein was a type 
of the suffering Messiah making similar lamentations. In such case the words spoken are not only typical, but verbally 
prophetic of that which is to be; and “form the transition from real to verbal prophecy.”—It must be acknowledged, 
however, that it is difficult to reconcile this explanation with the references to Gen. iy xvil., XXV., where the speaker is 
not an inspired man making utterances, of the prophetic nature and force of which he is unconscious, but Jehovah Him: 


self (see Comm. on Genesis, p. 235, Am. Ed.).—H. B. 0.) 
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denote Satan and also the Redeemer; because of it, a wisdom like that of the serpent can be 
recommended to the disciples; leaven can denote at once that which is worst (Matt. xvi. 6), 
and that which is most noble (Matt. xiii. 33); and the Christian sage can be represented 
under the figure of the unjust steward [Luke xvi.]. [Is it true that, in the parable referred 
to, the Christian sage is represented under the figure of the unjust steward? Is it not the 
fact that, from an example of worldly wisdom, our Lord would deduce instruction for His 
un-wise disciples ?—E. R. C.] 

It is true that the Biblical figures do assume, first in the historical and lyrical Scriptures, 
but particularly in the Apocalyptic region, a greater conventional fixedness. But this is 
the case, even here, within certain defined limits, And even here, the term Beasts may 
denote alternately the highest and the most debased (see Rev. iv. and xiii.).* 


@6. THE FORMAL ELEMENTS OF APOCALYPTIOS, OR THEIR SYMBOLICAL FIGURES. 
APOCALYPTIC SYMBOLISM AND ALLEGORISM. 

Literature: Bahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Kultus, 2 Vols., Heidelberg, 1837. (A new 
edition is about appearing. In the Introduction, the history of ancient symbolic literature is 
discussed). Nork, Htymologisch-symbolisch-mythologisches Wéorterbuch, 4 Vols., Stuttgart, 
1843-45. [Horne’s Introduction, Vol. I., p. ii. (on the general subject of interpretation), 
Appendix, No. II. Fairbairn On Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1856. Typology of Scripture, by 
Fairbairn, Edinburgh and Philadelphia, 1859. Daniel and Revelation, by Auberlen, Eng. 
Trans., Edinburgh, 1856. Zheol. and Lit. Journal, by D. N. Lord, New York, 1848, Articles, 
pp. 1, 10, and (especially) 177, and throughout the following years. Premium Essay on 
Prophetic Symbols, by Winthrop, New York, 1854.—E. R. C.] 

Since the Holy Scriptures nowhere concern themselves with school ideas, with anecdotes, 
with the pragmatism of worldly wisdom or worldly history, but with the life of man, placed, 
as it is, under the Providence of God as the supreme causality, and related to the final pur- 
poses of God, in accordance with the highest laws,—their aim thus being the representation 
of the infinite in the finite, the spirit-world in the natural world, — they have, on this very 
account, everywhere a symbolical side, a general symbolical character. The great misap- 
prehension or wnapprehension of this peculiar character results, on the part of some, in the 
conception of the matter-of-fact side of the Scriptures as pragmatically literal; on the part 
of others, in the stamping of their symbolical side as mythicism. The two tendencies are 
united in the fact of their turning the idiocratic Hebrew charism of revelation into a Greeco- 
Roman one. Of course, the different Books of the Scriptures are symbolical in widely differ- 
ent degrees. As specifically symbolical in the broader sense, we have to consider the Apoca- 
lyptic writings. 


a. Symbolism of Numbers, 


See the Art. Zahlen [Numbers] among the Hebrews, in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopxdie. 
Also Zahl [Number] in the Biblisches Worterbuch fiir das christliche Volk. Zahlen in 
Winer’s Real-Worterbuch, Vol. Il. Kliefoth, Theologische Zeitschrift von Diekhof und 
Kliefoth, 1862. Lammert, Zur Revision der biblischen Zahlensymbolik, Jahrbiicher Sir 
deutsche Theologie, 1864, 1.3. Bahr, Symbolik, I. p. 128 sqq. Kurtz, Studien und Kritiken, 1844, 
p. 815, sqq. [Brown, Ordo Seclorum, London, 1844 (a most valuable work). Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Title NUMBER. Auberlen, Daniel und Revelation (Eng. Ed.), pp. 181- 
141, 266, etc. White, The Symbolical Numbers of Scripture, Edinburgh, 1868.—E. R. ©.] 

One. The number of absolute unity, hence of Godhead, of omnipotence; of union, 
hence of power; of uniqueness or singleness, hence of individuality — of the mind at one 
with itself—of the one salvation “that is needful.” 





* [In the German Version, as in the English, the two words ¢éov (Rev. iv.), and Onpiov (Rev. xiii.), are erroneously 
rendered by but one term, viz.: Thier in the former and Beast in the latter. But is it not most strange that Lange, who 
recognizes the Scriptural distinction in the Commentary, should thus ignore it in the Introduction ?—E. R. C.] 


+ Compare the author’s lecture: Ueber die Beztiehungen welche zwischen der allgem. Symbolik wnd der kirchlichen 
Symbolik obwalten. See above. Comm. on Matthew, p. 183, [Am. Hd.] 
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Two. The number of revelation, hence of creation; of nature, hence of life; of har- 
monious contrast, hence of marriage, of friendship. But also the number of discard: of war, 
of ruin, of death. The number of witnesses, of certainty. 


Three (2+1). The specifically sacred number. The number of life at one with itself 
in harmonious contrast; ¢.¢., the number of spirit [Geist]; hence the number of the life 
that is in God.* The mupaber of the absolutely living, three-fold Personality, hence of holi- 
ness; the number of the new life, the victoriously ended conflict, the Resurrection. But also 
the ae of unclean spirits (the 8 frogs) and of orenicalle great sufferings (the 3 
woes). Comp. the Concordances, Three and a half (the halved seven): the number 
of the apparent discontinuance of the Divine work (see Lammert). 


Four (2+2), The number of double contrast, hence the number of space, of the world; 
the number of the ground-forms of Divine meeuiiohce i in the world, 


Five (2-+-3, life moved by spirit). The number of the hand, of action, of freedom, of 
folly as well as wisdom, of motion, of the course of the world (five foolish and five wise 
virgins; five fingers upon the ena 


Six (3X2 and 2X3, the struggle betwixt spirit and nature). The number of weeks, of la- 
bor, of laborious service, of toil and need, of the endless toil of demonic self-annihilation. But 
also, in the sacred sense, the number of holy operations,—the sacred six whose 
unity is seven. 


Seven (3+4 or 6+1). The number of the world as under the dominion of spirit; of 
completed work ; of rest, of cessation from labor and keeping of holy-day, of the full develop- 
ment of light and life; of the full revelation of spirit, in good as well as in evil, hence the 
number of time. [“‘ The number seven has a mystical and symbolical significance through- 
out Scripture, and especially throughout Prophecy, which, however, in no way lessens its 
chronological value. It is the sum of the number of God, three, and the number of the 
world, our, and is thus the number of the Divine in relation to the world, of the inward 
perfection of God, as manifested and viewed in His manifold works and judgments. Where 
this number prevails God is revealed, and vice versé. The inward objective foundation of the 
law lies in the seven spirits of God, who are the mediators of all His revelations in the world 
(Rey. i. 4, iii. 1, iv.5, v.6). The outward manifestation of the dignity of this number 
begins as early as the first Book and first chapter of the Old Testament, where the work of 
creation is divided by it, whilst it prevails throughout the whole of the Apocalypse, the last 
Book of the New Testament. Cicero styles the number seven 7erwm omnium fere nodus (Somn. 
Scip. 5).” AUBERLEN, Dan, and Rev., Eng. Ed., p. 1383.—E. R. C.] 

Fight (2X4). The number of the double world of the Cosmos, in the antithesis of 
Heaven and earth. 

Nine (3X3). The number of the perfect movement of spirit, of renewal (the last simple 
number). 

Ten (5+5), The number of numbers, hence the number of the completed course of 
time; of the full temporal development of life; the formal, worldly number of complete- 
ness. [“Ten is the number of what is human, worldly; it represents the fullness of the 
world’s manifold activity and development. We may illustrate this by examples taken from 
our Book (Daniel) where the world-power issues in ten heads and ten horns (ii. 41, 42, vii. 7- 
24)’ AUBERLEN, Dan. and Rev., Eng. Ed., p. 133.—E. R. ©.] 

Eleven (6+5). The number of the decline of day, of evening, of the evening of the 
world; of the Church convulsed by the storm raging in the world (Judas and Simeon, or 
Dan, dropped out). 

Twelve (3X4). The number of the spirit-world; hence the number of the foundation, 
the mediation and consummation of the Kingdom of God. The number of the plenitude of the 
charisms, as well as the number of the restored number of completeness. The real, heavenly 
number of completeness. 


* Seo Lammert, “Zur Revision,” etc. See above. 
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Modifications of the Simple Numbers. 

Fractions: 4, 4, 4, jy. A divided heart (James i. 8). Beginning of judgment (Rey. 
viii. 7 sqq.). The completion of satisfaction, atonement (Ley. v.16). Theocratic tax (Gen. 
xiv. 20; Lev. xxvii. 80). Partial ruin (Rev. xi. 13). The half of seven, 34, the number 
of the Divine work and Kingdom as apparently at an end, The number of apparent hope- 
lessness and despair, Rev. xi. 9, xii. 14; comp. Dan. xii. 7. This number is similar to the 
42 months (Rev. xiii. 5), or the 1260 days (chap. xi. 3, xii. 6). This equal period of appa- 
rent disconsolateness is very differently apprehended by our believing contemporaries; 
opinions vary as to whether it should be reckoned as consisting of times, days, years, or 
months. Even to the human mind, one day can be as one year, and vice versd. 


Compounds. 

4+8. Fortunes of the world and spiritual fortunes. The septenary of the Apocalypse 
divided into two portions. In general, completed destiny (Matt. v., the Beatitudes;* Matt. 
xiii., the Parables). 

5+5. The entire evolutionary course of freedom in good and in evil (Matt. xxv. 1 sqq. 15). 

7+1. Eight days. The round of life, in the antithesis of labor and rest, Luke ix. 28. 

9+90. Luke xv. 4. 

1000+600. Rev. xiv.20. Comp. Disterdieck, Komm. zur Apocalypse, p. 478. The 
number 1000 is an zon, and the number 600 a vast series, 


Multiplications. 

22. The world. 2X12. The 12 Elders of the Old and the 12 Elders of the New Cove- 
nant. The Theocratic and the Churchly Presbytery in a dynamic sense. The charisms of 
the Old and the New Covenant in their plenitude. 

32. The new principle. The new. The priestly blessing, Num. vi. 24,27. The 
thrice Holy ([Trisagion] Jehovah Sabaoth), Is. vi. — 3<40—120. The new Church, Acts i. 15. 

4X2, or 8. The universe, an antithesis of the upper and the lower world.—43. God’s 
world as a sanctified world. — 410. Course of the world, a generation. 

52. The Church of God in respect of its genuine and spurious constituents, Matt. xxv. 1. 

(6100) 60-++6. The number 666. The number of endless toil and self-consumption 
which fail to attain the goal of spiritual rest, hence the number of Antichrist. 

7><A4, The month, the real theocratic measure of time. 

7X10. The seventy souls as the totality of Israel (Gen. xlvi. 27); the 70 disciples 
(Luke x.); 70 nations (Gen. x.). The fuller form 72—(6X12?). (The fullest number: 72 
1000 2—144,000, Rey. xiv. 1). [The number seventy is ten multiplied by seven; the 
human is here moulded and fixed by the Divine. For this reason the seventy years of exile 
are asymbolical sign of the time during which the power of the world would, according 
to God’s will, triumph over Israel, during which it would execute the Divine judgments on 
God’s people.” AUBERLEN, Daniel and Revelation (Eng. Ed., p. 184).—E. R.C.] 

8X10 (see Ps. xc.). 

On 2). 

1010. The worldly number of completeness. — 10100. The chiliad, the eon.— 
101000. The myriad, infinitude. 

12X12, or 144, The elect of a period; these multiplied by 1000 : the elect of all times. 


b. Symbolism of Colors, 

Bahr I, p.803sqq. Friedrich, Symbolik und Mythologie der Natur, p.426, 634, 671, 678. 
Winer, Art., Farben [colors]; Bibl. Wérterbuch, same article. The author’s “Vermischte 
Schriften,” Mors, 1840, vol. I., p. 1, Symbolik der Farben. [Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Title 
Cotors.—E. R. C.] 

Colors are brought into view in the Scriptures with the idea of the rainbow; in this 





* [Lange recognizes but seven Beatitudes in Matt. v., regarding the eighth and ninth as summations of the preceding 
seven. See Comm. on Matthew, p.101, Am. Hd.—H. R. 0,] 
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phenomenon, however, it is not the individual colors, as such, but the entirety which possesses 
a lofty symbolical significance for the theocratic faith, Ezek. i. 28. ‘ 

But in the brilliant coloring of the Tabernacle, the symbolism of individual colors meets 
us in four separate colors (Ex. xxvi.). White, blue (yellow?), purple, scarlet. 

The entire chromatic table of the Bible is drawn up by Winer, as follows: “No great 
variety of colors, natural or artificial, is presented in the Bible: besides white and black, (a) 
red is most frequently mentioned, in its varieties of brown-red (bay), crimson (purple-red), 
orange (minium); then (6) green; (c) pale yellow; (d) purple-blue (hyacinth-blue); (¢) reddish 
or fox-brown; many of these appellations are indicative at once of the pigment used and 
its origin.” 

On the interpretation of colors in general, compare the works above cited. 

In the canonical Apocalyptic writings, the glorious appearance of Christ, in which several 
colors combine, first demands our consideration: Rey. i, 13-16, comp. chap. x. 1, xiv. 14; 
xix. 11 sqq.; chap. xx. 11—the white throne; Dan. x. 5, 6. 

Further, the color of the horses which are placed under the worldly authority of Christ, 
see Rev. vi. 2 sqq.; xix. 11-14; Zech. i. 8, vi. 2, 8. ‘ 

Again, the brilliant coloring of the great harlot’s attire, Rev. xvii. 4, xviii. 12, 16. 
The color of the dragon, chap. xii. 3; likewise the color of the horses of the horsemen of 
destruction, chap. ix. 17, comp. Jer. li. 7. 

The Woman clothed with the sun, chap. xii. 1 (who divides into two opposite forms, 
meeting us, on the one hand, under the figure of the harlot, chap. xvi. 1, and, on the other 
hand, under the figure of the tried Woman, clothed with shining linen at the appearing of 
Christ, chap. xix. 8), comes forth at the end of the 1000 years as the Bride, adorned in the 
richest fashion, in the glory of God Himself, chap. xxi. 10, 11 sqq. 

Those believers in Sardis, who have kept themselves from defilement, are clothed in 
white raiment, chap. iii. White is pre-eminently the color of innocence, purity, and right- 
eousness, Rey. xix. 11, 14; but also that of spiritual age, maturity, perfection, eternity, of 
heavenly existence, of heavenly victory (the white hair, white horse, white throne of Him 
who was like unto the Son of Man; the white stone, the white garments). White has con- 
nected with it the clear brillianey of snow and crystal, Matt. xvii. 2; Mark ix. 3; Rev. i. 14. 
Or, this color probably embraces those two symbols. See Rev. ii. 17, vi. 11, and other places. 
Black denotes, Rev. vi. 5, famine, distress, or simply suffering; thus, Job xxx. 28, 30; Cant. 
i. 5,6. An effective contrast is presented Lam. iy.7, 8. ed is of striking but also manifold 
significance. Blood-red (crimson) may, like blood itself, when taken in an active sense, 
denote war (Rev. vi. 4), murder (Rev. xii. 3), bloody victory (Is. lxiii.); but, in a passive 
signification, it may also denote a sacrificial death as the surrendering of life in blood (Lev. 
xvii. 11); the Atonement, with its propitiatory and cleansing power (1 John i. 7; Heb. ix. 
22; Rey. vii. 14). Purple, on the other hand, is the color of royalty (Cant. vii.5; Matt. 
xxvii. 28) or of kingly luxury and voluptuous ease (Luke xvi. 19). The Babylonian harlot 
decked herself with purple as a sign of her royal dignity, with crimson (scarlet) as a sign of 
her blood-shedding, with go/d as a sign of her luxurious life. As the concrete form of red 
appears in blood, so the concrete form of yellow appears in gold. Yellow also, however, 
like red, separates into two distinct and diverse colors. Pale yellow is the color of expiring 
life, of death, of the kingdom of the dead (Rev. vi. 8); golden or bright yellow is the color 
of agitated, intensified, radiant life (Ezek. i. 4: Rev. i. 15); a spurious imitation of this 
last is presented by minium, the yellowish red of idols (Wisd. of Sol. xiii. 14). Allied to 
this bright yellow is the red or fox color, and, according to others, the brown of Zech. i. 8. 
[The German Bible gives, in this verse, “ red, brown and white horses,” instead of the speckled 
of the text and the bay of the margin of E. V.]. Two equally significant contrasts are formed 
by sapphire blue, the covenant color, the color of faithfulness, of heavenly stability (Ezek. i. 
26), as, first, in antithesis to the green of the emerald, the color of the earth in her verdant 
spring-time, the color of hope, and,as the ground-tone of the rainbow sub specie xterni, the 
hue of heavenly promise (Rey. iv. 3); and, secondly, in‘ antithesis to a motley, speckled tint 
(Ezek. ae 16), the hue of manifoldness or diversity, of instability, of change; a final 
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contrast to blue is presented by the sombre, grey, or unclean color of impurity, ashes, death 
(Job xxx. 19; Is, Lxi. 3; Zech. iii. 8, and many other passages). 


c. Geometrical Figures. Forms of Measurement. 


The quadrangular form of Paradise, as the ideal blossom of the world, indicated by its 
four rivers, is reflected, in a secular aspect, in the four corners-of the world, out of which the 
four winds blow (Dan. vii. 2); in a spiritual aspect, in the perfect square formed by the 
Holy of Holies (see Winer, Tabernacle) to which the imperfect square, the oblong of the 
Sanctuary, leads. The symbolical fulfillment of this square, from which the outer court has 
been cut off (Rev. xi. 2), is the City of God of the glorified world, the new Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxi. 2,16); hence not merely a square, but, by reason of the height of the walls 
(which is to be symbolically understood), a perfect cube. 

The quadrate of the earth is, however, enclosed by the circle of the earth (Is. xl. 22), the 
world by the circuit of the heaven (Job xxii. 14); the abyss is likewise encompassed by a 
circle (Prov. viii. 27)--the sphere of Divine Providence. 


d. Elements and Natural Phenomena. 


Air, earth, water, fire, ashes, hail, lightning, thunder, storm, earthquake. 

Air is a symbol of life, of the region of life (1 Thess. iv. 17); hence the last judgment 
of hardening consists in the pouring out of the seventh vial of wrath into the air (Rev. xvi. 
17), so that the sphere of life itself becomes a sphere of death. Air, as set in motion, or as 
wind, symbolizes the breath of spirit and the spiritual sphere; hence the prince of this 
world is said to rule in the air (Eph. ii. 2); and, in contrast to the life-wind, which is a 
symbol of the Spirit of God (Ezek. xxvii.9; John iii.), the winds of wild and demonic 
spiritual currents storm over the sea of the life of the nations, exciting it to the production 
of Antichristian forms. 

Water is subject to the wind, as the passive natural life is to the motory spiritual life ; 
water, especially as the billowy sea, stands in distinct contrast to earth as the firm ele- 
ment of the world, to the mountain and, in a most special degree, to the rock. As earth, 
on the one hand, denotes the earthly, the becoming, the beginnings of life, the transitory 
(John iii. 31; 1 Cor. xv. 47), the sphere of the becoming, in antithesis to Heaven, the symbol 
of the being, of perfection, of the glory of God, so, on the other hand, it denotes the religious- 
moral institutions and regulations of God, the traditional spiritual firmament over against 
the water-floods of human life, regarded either in its natural inconstancy or as agitated by 
demonic powers (Ps. xciii.; Job xxxviii.). The true government of God within the sphere 
of the religious-moral order of things, the Theocracy, is a mountain of God upon earth, or 
rather a coronal of holy mountains (Pss. xv., xxxvi. 7, Ixv. 6, cxxi.1), Hence it is that 
the Theocracy, in its secularization into Jewish ordinance, could approve itself a mountain 
that lay, an apparently invincible obstacle, in the way of the Apostles’ vocation; this same 
mountain, however, they were assured should by their faith be removed, nay, even be cast 
into the sea of nations (Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 21). In consequence of this transposition of 
the Kingdom of God, there is a Christian order of things; it will be the sign of the last 
time, however, when the beast out of the earth—the old order of things—shall be sub- 
servient to the beast out of the sea. But though mountains depart and hills be removed 
(Is. liv. 10), yet will not God’s mercy depart from His people; high above the mountains 
rises the eternal Rock, God Himself in His steadfastness and faithfulness (Deut. xxxii. 
31, etc.), And, therefore, in the last time the Mountain of the Lord shall be higher than 
all mountains; the ordinance of the Kingdom in the Church of God shall be exalted above 
all other and human ordinances (Is. ii. 2). ‘ 

Out of the rock of God’s steadfastness, the fountain of undying life breaks forth. The 
Jountain is the origin of life—of Divine life (Jer. ii. 18, xvii. 13) or of human spiritual life, 
All originalities, which make up the world’s history, are fountains; in the midst is the 
open fowntain of salvation (Zech, xiii. 1). From the fountains issue brooks and streams,— 
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tendencies, godly (Ezek. xlvii. 1 sqq.; Shiloah, Is. viii. 6) and ungodly (brooks [E. V.: floods] of 
Belial, Ps. xviii. 4); the character of the latter is that of stagnation, ending finally in the perfect 
stagnancy of the lake of fire. The streams empty into the sea, the great life of the nations 
(Dan. vii. 2; Rev. xiii.). The sea itself is, after the judgment, divided into two distinct and 
opposite seas—the crystal sea which, in spite of its fullness, its plenitude of life, is transpa- 
rent, a pure spiritual life, clear as crystal (Rev. iv. 6)—and the dake or pool of fire, which, 
in spite of its great extent and its passionate, fiery storms, still remains a pool of absolute 
stagnation (Rev. xix. 20, xx. 14, xxi. 8). 

Earth and water are still further to be considered as elements. The earth as a symbol 
of arich and fruitful soil—in a spiritual as well as a material sense—in antithesis to dry, 
stony, and desert ground (Matt. xiii.); water as a symbol of vitalizing, refreshing affluences 
(Ps. i.). This latter element is likewise a symbol of cleansing, consecrative discipline 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25),and of a penal judgment that leads through death to new life (1 Pet. iii. 
21). The water of the ocean is, moreover, a symbol of the separation between this life and 
the beyond (Deut. xxx. 13), just as the water of the flood symbolizes the separation between 
the old and the new world. Both imports of water are presented, however, in a yet higher 
degree in jire—jire as the vital element (Is. iv. 5); jire as the refining and purifying * 
(Mal. iii. 3), the atoning (Lev. xvi. 27), transforming (2 Pet. iii. 10), and destroying element 
(Rey. xx. 9). 

Under the head of natural laws and phenomena, the antithesis of day and night claims 
the first place. Both day and night have two aspects, for to the day of life (John ix. 4) the 
day of judgment corresponds (1 Cor. iii. 13), and to the night of darkness, full of secret 
works of wickedness (Rom. xiii. 12), the holy night of mystery corresponds (Luke ii. 8). 

The antithesis of light and darkness, on the other hand, is less ambiguous. Light, as 
symbolic of truth, is opposed to darkness, as symbolic of falsehood (1 Johni.6,7). Yet 
there is also a holy darkness, as there is a holy night (Ex. xx. 21). 

The sunshine is rich in symbolical references, from the first blush of morning to the 
parting ray of evening (see the Concordances and Zech. xiv.7). The sun can also smite, 
however (Ps. cxxi. 6; comp. xci). And so, in contrast to the scorching, smiting, Oriental 
sun, the shadow, sister to the night, is adopted as a symbol of the tranquillizing, protecting, 
and refreshing vital operations of God (Ps. xvii. 8, efc.). 

Over against the blue sky, the symbol of eternal faithfulness (Ezek. i. 26), we find the 
cloud, as a medium of revelation and concealment (Ex. xiii. 21; xl. 34, etc.) ; as, likewise, 
the rainbow, as a medium of communication between heaven and earth (Gen. ix. 13; Ezek. 
i. 28; Rev. iv. 3). Again, we have the cloudy darkness (Ps. xviii. 9-11), and the flying 
storm-cloud, the latter, as denoting the chariot of God, being indicative of His stormy Provi- 
dence, as seen in great events. 

The cherubim of the cloud and storm government of God (Ps. xviii. 10) are accompanied 
by the seraphim of the Divine fiery rule (Ps. civ.; Is. vi.). These also were originally desig- 
nated as cherubim—cherubim, however, who already wield the seraphic flaming sword (Gen. 
iii. 24). 

a7 meet with rain under the import of times of blessing in a reference to the history 
of Elijah (Jas. v.18). Storm, in its grand signification, as the crisis of the customary order 
of life (Dan. vii. 2; Luke xxi. 25), branches, on the one hand, into thunder and lightning 
(Pss. xi. 6, xviii; Matt. xxiv. 27), on the other, into hot! and (Rev. xvi. 21) meteors. The 
conjunction of judgment and salvation finds its climax in fire from heaven (Rev. viii. 10; 
history of Elijah—the chariot of fire). 

Exceedingly significant are the conjunctions of the wonderful shining of sun and moon, 
and the great hail storm in the history of Joshua (Jos. x.). Likewise the Divine signs in 
the history of Elijah (1 Kings xix. 11 sqq.); the conjunctions of eschatological phenomena in 
the Lord’s Eschatological Discourse (see the Synoptists) ; and especially the marking, in 
the Apocalypse, of decisive crises in the Kingdom of God by great natural crises. The voice 








* [This property of fire is set forth in the very word purify, which, doubtless, comes to us, through the Latin, from the 
Greek sip, fire.—Tr.] 
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of Christ is as the sound of many waters (Rev. i. 15); 7. e., it is perceptible from the life and 
operations of Christ in the stirrings of many nations. Particularly significant are the con- 
junctions: lightnings, voices, thunders (Rev. iv. 5); voices, thunders, tightnings, earthquake 
(chap. viii. 5); to these is added, ina third passage, a great hail (chap. xi. 19; comp. chap. 
xvi. 18), Manifestations of God; epochs, new periods; earth-shakings, catastrophes of 
judgment. 

e. Symbolical Items Drawn from Natural History. 

On precious stones, see my Vermischte Schriften, Vol. L., p.15; Winer’s Bibl. Realwérter- 
buch and the Bibl. Wérterbuch under the head of Edelsteine [Precious Stones]. Calwer, Natur- 
geschichte (Stuttgart, 1836). [Smith’s Dict. of the Bible—T1TLE, Stones, Precious.—E. R. C.] 

As the Gospel of John, by virtue of its perfect ideal view of the world, is rich in natural 
symbolism, so likewise is the Apocalypse, especially in the symbolization of subjects drawn 
from natural history. 

In the first place, the symbolism of the twelve jewels in the breastplate of Aaron is 
resumed in the description of the New Jerusalem (chap. xxi.). As the jewels in the breast- 
plate reflect the Twelve Tribes of Israel in their peculiarities, so in the Apocalyptic jewels the 
foundations of the wall of the City are mirrored, 7. e., the complete number of the charismatic 
fundamental types of the eternal City of God; marked by the names of the Twelve Apostles. 
The twelve jewels, as foundations of the wall, are reflected in the twelve pearls that form the 
gates. The pearls stand toward the jewels as does Omega toward Alpha; they are the 
perfected lustre and splendor of appearance into which the charismatic foundations have 
developed; their perfection consists in the fact of their representing, in their quality of 
gates, on the one hand, the complete openness, universalism of perfect spiritual life, and on 
the other, its complete seclusion against everything that is base. This seclusion seems to 
be effected, however, only by a dynamically repellent agency which the pearls exercise of 
themselves (see chap. xxi. 25, 27). 

The twelve jewels of the City of God are preceded by the three figurative jewels in the 
Theophany, chap. iv.3. Particular prominence is given to the jasper stone. Its lustre, together 
with that of the sardine stone, characterizes the appearance of God Himself upon His 
throne; it is likewise expressive (as the most precious of all stones) of the glory of God 
which lightens His City, and so we find it again as the material of which the wall of the 
City is built, and as the first jewel of the foundations. Undoubtedly, therefore, it is not the 
ordinary jasper, but the diamond (see Diisterd., p. 216). The stones in Aaron’s breastplate 
do not follow each other in the same order as those in the Apocalypse. 


In the breastplate we have: 
Sardius, Topaz, Emerald, Ruby, 


Sapphire, Sardonyx | Liieure } Agate, 


Jacinth 
Amethyst sa ‘ Onyx Jasper 
?+ Chrysolite ; 
T Beryl Diamond 
opaz 


In the foundations of the City of God: 


Jasper . 
| Diamond Sapphire, Chalcedony, Emerald, 


Sardonyx, Sardius, Chrysolite, Beryl, 
Topaz, Chrysoprasus, Jacinth, Amethyst. 


It is an unmistakable fact that the precious stones of the Apocalypse, chosen in accord- 
ance with the knowledge of antiquity, denote in general the elect of the City of God. As 
twelve, they indicate their numerical completeness (see chap. vii. and xiy.); as shining with 
a common lustre, their unity; as stones of different hues, their manifoldness; as brilliant 
stones, the glorification of this earthly life through the light of Heaven. It is, of course, 
nci feasible exactly to combine the twelve Aaronic stones with the twelve sons and tribes of 
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Israel, or altogether to identify the Apocalyptic stones with the respective characteristics of 
the twelve Apostles, though many analogies may be found in both tables. The stones are, 
however, most highly significant as bearing upon the Christian doctrine of personality. 
They proclaim the fact that the individual is not relaxed and dissolved by the universal, 
but fixed and clarified. Since the jasper is described as the most precious of all stones, and 
compared with the transparent crystal, nay, spoken of as a crystal jasper, the ordinary jasper 
cannot be meant.’ See above. 

As an image of the pure and crystallized solar ray, of faithfulness in motion, of motion 
in faithfulness —hence, of light — gold has an inalienable reference to the sun itself, conse- 
quently, to the symbol of the face of God, or Christ, i.e., the manifestation of God’s love. 

As gold, however, it is indicative of the spiritual solar ray—a celestially pure and 
right tendency and motion. So, doubtless, the golden girdle denotes a preparation for holy 
motion (chaps. i. 13, xv. 6); the golden treasure, the true riches of active spiritual life 
(chap. ili. 18); the golden crowns, the perfecting of holy living in royal liberty (chap. iv. 4); 
the golden censer, the purity of the prayers ascending to heaven for the coming of the King- 
dom (chap. viii. 3); the golden vials of wrath, the Divine purity and integrity in the course 
of the judgments (chap. xv. 7); the golden streets of the City of God, the sphere of holy 
life-motion (chap. xxi. 21). 

Since the adornment of the harlot (chap. xvii. 4) is worldly, like the worldly merchan- 
dise brought to her by the merchants of the earth (chap. xviii. 12, 18, 14, 16), the passages 
referred to can contain nothing but a general allegorical symbolization of worldly show, in 
splendor, might, riches and pleasures, through the medium of precious stones, pearls, metals, 
products of the vegetable kingdom and works of art. 

Together with the symbolical import of earth and sea, the symbolism of the vegetable 
world endows ¢rees and all green things (chaps. vii. 3, viii. 7) with a like general significance. 
Tn accordance with well-known images in the Psalms (Pss. i. 8, xxiii. 2, xcii. 12) the tree 
covered with verdure is indicative of prosperity in human relations. In particular, we would 
note the two olive trees, chap. xi. 4, which recall the kindred passage in Zech. iy.; in the 
latter place, however, the olive trees afford nutriment to a candlestick in the midst of them, 
whilst in the Apocalypse the olive trees themselves are, at the same time, candlesticks, i. ¢., 
notsimply sources of Christian spiritual life, but likewise organs for the diffusion of the same. 
In the Old Testament passage, the prophetic and high-priestly offices seem to be intended, in 
their fructification of the kingly office; in the New, we regard the two olive trees as signifi- 
cant of the Christian Church and State. The vine of the earth (chap. xiv. 18), character- 
ized as the object of the judgment harvest, doubtless denotes, in accordance with John xv. 
1; comp. Ps. lxxx. 14,15; Ezek. xv. 2, xix. 10, the entire human race in its higher des- 
tination ; it is here contemplated, however, in that ironical perversion of its destiny of which 
it has in great part been guilty, bringing forth, it is true, grapes in abundance, yet grapes 
that have but the false semblance of love and joy, being fit only for the wine-press of wrath. 
On the other hand, the trees of life, chap. xxii., constitute an individual sign of the great 
superiority of the new Paradise to the old. The one possessed a single tree of life; the 
other abounds in trees of life, standing on either side of the river; it has thus an avenue of 
trees or organs for the eternal preservation and invigoration of life, and not only do these 
refresh the blessed the whole year through, with their twelve manner of fruits, but their 
leaves also are for the healing of the nations. 

The animal kingdom has contributed more abundantly to apocalyptic symbolism than 
has the vegetable, and that not merely in simple forms but also in allegorical compounds; 
not merely to denote bestial and demonic impulses,* but also, in a remarkable degree, to 
illustrate the highest and holiest heavenly relations. 

In general, the four living shapes or beasts before the throne of God, which we regard 
as four fundamental forms of the Divine government,} primarily form a contrast to the 





* Comp. the four beasts, Dan. vii., and the four bestial shapes, Ezek.i.. Rev.iv. In the one placey demonic impulses; 


in the other, heavenly forms. [See foot-note,* p. 14.—H. R. C.] 
{ Seo the author’s Leben Jesu, Vol. I., p. 234. 
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beast out of the sea and to the beast out of the earth, i. ¢., the true radical Antichrist and 
his prophet, the renegade from the old Christian order of things (chap. xiii,), and to the 
dragon, the ruler and inspiriter of them both (chap. xii. 3), Satan himself. 

The lamb is the symbol of the suffering, and in suffering triumphant, Christ. This 
figure is employed throughout the Scriptures, from the paschal lamb (Ex. xii.) down; it 
receives special prominence at the hands of Isaiah (chap. liii.), and is also a favorite image 
in the Johannean writings (John i. 29; comp. 1 Pet. i. 19), particularly in the Apocalypse 
(chaps. v. 6, vi. 16, vii. 10, xii 11, xiv. 4). 

The horse, in the Apocalypse as in Zechariah (chaps. i. 8, vi. 2, 8), is the symbol of a 
world-historical movement, or distinct fundamental forms of the course of the world. 

The eagle (chaps. viii. 18 to xii.) has the significance of the horse, only in a higher 
degree. It denotes a ghostly or ideal and infinitely swift motion which (2 Sam. i. 23), as a 
rule, is directed towards light, the sun, heaven (Prov. xxiii. 5, xxx. 19; Is. xl. 81); wonder- 
fully rapid in descent also, as the astonishingly swift catastrophes of judgment (Job xxxix. 
30; Matt. xxiv. 28). Hence, the eagle is particularly fitted to denote the wonderful Provi- 
dence of God, as exercised towards His people (Ex. xix. 4; Deut. xxxii. 11); or to symbol- 
ize mighty sovereigns (Dan. iv. 38), great military expeditions (Jer. xlviii. 40), great spiritual 
princes (Ezek.i, 10; Rev. xii. 14). 

Highly remarkable and singular figures are the three frogs (Rev. xvi. 13). Their element— 
the swamp—their unanimity in the most perfect monotony, their loud nocturnal clamor and 
the emulousness with which they strive to outcry each other, are sufficiently characteristic 
features. Their number, however — three — denotes that they feign to be holy voices of the 
Spirit. They belong to the sphere of the dogs, which last, as Oriental wild dogs, are to be 
distinguished from the little dogs (Matt. xv.; Tob. v. 16, [xi.4.] Dogs are a symbol of 
invincible vulgarity, associated though it may be with many gifts; of vulgarity in enjoyment 
(Proy. xxvi. 11), in possession (Sirach xiv. 2),* in a disregard for holy things (Psalm 
xxii. 16; Matt. vii. 6), in sensual impurity generally (Rev. xxii. 15). In a more general 
sense, therefore, they are also a symbol of baseness (2 Kings viii. 13). In connection with 
the swine, the dog denotes infinite activity and versatility (Eccl. ix. 4) in what is base and 
sordid, whilst the swine is expressive of a debauched hebetude in the like (2 Pet. ii. 22). The 
serpent bears sway over this domain, however; he is, in truth, serpent and swine in one, com- 
bining supreme demonic cunning with supreme bestial brutality ; suchis the dragon, i. e., Satan. 

Not images of evil itself [in the sense of wickedness or sin —TR.], but images of the i// that 
is connected with evil, are the figures of the demonico-physical penal judgments; in the first 
place, the /ocusts that ascend out of the abyss (chap. ix. 3). These are allegorical figures: 
locusts that touch no green thing, but bite and torment men; illusive figures, like tormenting 
shapes created by the imagination: like horses, and yet not like horses; with things like 
crowns as of gold on their heads, and yet neither crowns nor gold; faces, as it were the faces 
of men, and yet not men’s faces; their hair as the hair of women, and yet not women’s hair, 
teeth like lions’ teeth, and yet not lions’ teeth; breastplates as the similitudes of iron breast- 
plates ; the sound of their wings as the sound of war-chariots; tails like scorpions’ tails—all 
demonic phantasmagoria, hypochondria, forms of frenzy, self-tormentings of all kinds, such as 
make up the morbid dark side of the development of modern intellectual and spiritual life. Such 
is the appearance of these locusts, like the countless spawn of spiritual waste places—horses 
in their swiftness and strength ; crowned with the phantasmal crowns of invincible phantas- 
mal might; as human as though they looked through men’s eyes; as effeminate as though 
clothed with women’s hair; and yet, again, ferocious in strength, provided, as it were, with 
lions’ jaws; mercilessly hard and unconquerable, guarded as with iron breastplates; venom- 
ous as though stinging with scorpions’ stings; tormenting men five months, 7. e., through 
the measure of the whole course of the veriest temporality ([moon, month] measurer of 
timet), five times repeated, in accordance with the number of moral freedom—here, freedom 
in false self-destination. 








* [The reference is manifestly incorrect. The one intended by the author cannot be discovered.—TR.]} 
f (See Miiller’s Science of Language, Vol. I., p.16.—TR.] 
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Still more fearful is the aspect of the tormenting spirits of the sixth trumpet (chap. 
ix.); the locusts tormented men, but these stay the third part of men; the former are 
to the latter as countless swarms of grasshoppers to a serried host of twice ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand (200 millions) horsemen. The riders have breastplates of fiery 
red, durk biwe, and brimstone color (brimstone yellow); the heads of the horses are like 
lions’ heads, and out of their mouths issue fire, smoke, and brimstone, as though they were 
dragons of hell, Thus, the horses are worse than the riders, who seem only to guide them. 
The horses kill by the three agencies, fire, smoke, and brimstone, as by different plagues. 
Besides this power in their mouths, they have power in their tails ; those resemble serpents, 
having serpents’ heads, which harm men. 

We must consider that the sixth trumpet has reference to the approaching end of the 
world. This consideration points to demonic Antichristian corruptions which burst forth 
from the Euphrates (not from beyond the Euphrates, whence a way is prepared for the kings, 
Rev. xvi. 12)—(from Babylon)—as Babylonish distractions. Mark first the close connection 
in which they stand, and their release for judgment, under four angels of judgment. Next 
their number—two myriad myriads ; a two-fold immensity, to be referred, doubtless, to the 
antithesis of the two Antichristian beasts. Moreover, it is not the riders, the directors of 
the horses, who are the real devastators, but the terrible horses themselves, 4. é., wild and 
dreadful movements, Yet the riders are invulnerable; they have on breastplates corres- 
ponding in color with the deadly plagues that issue from the mouths of the horses; the flame- 
color with the fire, the steel-blue with the smoke, the brimstone-color with the brimstone. 
The men whom they kill, they kill not simply spiritually, but likewise physically ;—with 
the fire of fanaticism ; with the smoke of suffocating, negative self-consumings; with the 
brimstone of a morbid susceptibility for fire and suffocating glow. Thus are slain, snatched 
away into spiritual and bodily ruin, the third part of men, i. ¢., a great portion of those under 
mental or spiritual excitement, representatives of the human number of spirit; the rest of 
mankind are mortally wounded by the bite of their serpent-like tails, yet they do not repent, 
either of their idolatry, or of their lawlessness (murder, efc.). The judgment is imminent. 

If heads may be regarded only as symbolizing the real principles of definite tendencies, or 
as the intelligent originators of them (Gen. iii. 15; Ps. lxviii. 21), the seven heads of the dragon 
denote seven ground-forms of mischievous demonic principles; the perfect number, seven, 
being significant of the pretended holiness.and Divine origin of these principles. The 
seven heads of Antichrist represent these principles in their historical development, show- 
ing how they finally have borrowed the most perfect semblance of Christianity whilst exist- 
ing in the element of hatred towards Christ; ay, how they can appear like seven holy 
mountains of world-historical firmness and order (Rev. xvii.). As the dragon appears as a 
monster, and moreover as a liar and braggart, having ten horns upon his seven heads—the 
emphatic expression of the entire course of the world—so, too, does Antichrist wear the 
semblance of a monster, and that in a peculiar degree (Rey. xiii.). For the horn is, in 
general, the symbol of power, particularly historical, royal power (Rev. xvii 12). Still more 
monstrous, however, than the monster of Antichristianity, is the beast that comes up out 
of the earth; it has two horns [like a lamb], but it speaks as a dragon, 7. ¢., not simply as 
Antichrist, but as the devil himself. 

The fact that the eyes of the beasts ([living beings—E. R.C.] Rev. iv.) denote the con- 
sciousness of the spirit, His illimitable vision, requires no explanation. The Jeet, as figuring 
position (chap. x. 2), and the hands, especially the right hand, as figuring action, are also 
easily intelligible symbols. F 

The mention of these physical organs leads us to the contemplation of organic sufferings. 
Complete organic suffering constitutes the corpse (chap. xi. 9), the symbol of complete dead- 
ness and annihilation, accompanied by a certain continuance of the dead or slain form. 
But the corpse, on Biblical ground, is like tinder which has been extinguished but which a 
spark may re-ignite; it may revive again, And thus it is with the Kingdom of God, when 


all seems lost. ; 
Evil also may receive a deadly wound, however, which for the time may be healed (Rev. 
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xiii. 8). Judgment that has taken up its dwelling within is more fell in its operation ; this 
is symbolized by the sore (Rev. xvi. 2, 11); it is that self-dissolution of life that begins with 
perfect hardening. But, in face of this death-power, we behold the wondrous life-power 
of the Kingdom of God, indicated by the woman in travail (chap. xii. 2). This last figure 
leads us to that department of symbolism which is connected with human life. 


Jf. Human Relations. 


In accordance both with the Apocalypse (chap. i. 18) and the Book of Daniel (chap. vii.), 
the human form, in its ideality, is specifically the form of Christ. As the Head of humanity, 
He is the essential and apparent Image of God; the Son.* He, therefore, not only 
embraces humanity and reveals Divinity (chap. x. 1), but also rules over and through the 
Cosmos (chap. i. 17, 18). Therefore, His eyes are like a flame of fire, and His voice like the 
voice of great waters (great hosts of peoples). 

She who gave birth to Him is the woman clothed with the sun, whose footstool is the 
moon, and who is adorned with a crown of twelve stars. The Kingdom of God, or the ideal 
Theocracy,t bare Him in the radiant garment of the sun, i.¢., the revelation of God; His 
Kingdom is elevated above the moon, i. ¢., above the changes of time; it is adorned with 
the crown of twelve stars, the complete number of all the great bearers of Divine revelation, 
whilst the Church has seven stars (angels or ideal genii of individual churches or congrega- 
tions) and the seven individual churches or congregations themselves do but reflect the glory 
of the Kingdom faintly, as seven candlesticks. The great spiritual adornment of the woman, 
however, reposes also upon a cosmical foundation: The sun, with its group of stars, consti- 
tutes the Christological Cosmos in the narrower sense. 

The travail of the woman is doubtless indicative of the birth-pangs of the Messianic 
time. The Spirit in the Kingdom of God apprehends that Satan is desircus to devour the 
child, i.¢., He is the author of prophecy concerning the suffering Messiah (continuing it 
even into the New Testament: Simeon, John the Baptist, Mary of Bethany in the act of 
anointing Christ). He desired to devour Him; this is the Death of Christ, changed into the 
Resurrection. The child was caught up into Heaven—the Ascension of Christ. Besides the 
immediate application of this fact, however, the self-same thing is continually going on in 
the history of mankind. Satan is continually desiring to devour every new birth of the 
Church. But the true Christendom, as the Church Triumphant, is ever being caught up into 
Heaven, whilst Satan is continually being more and more cast out of the Heaven of the spirit 
and the spirit-realm into the external world. 

The wilderness, whither the woman flees, is not difficult of comprehension: it is 
the region of asceticism.t She is borne thither upon the wings of the great eagle. 
A super-terrestrial spirit of renunciation in heroic spirits — existing in a free form, even in 
the life of John—is the saving power that bears the New Testament Theocracy, the true 
Church, into the wilderness, 

The water-jlood, with which the serpent seeks to carry away the woman, is, in accordance 











* (As the Head of humanity, He is Tae Man—“The last Adam,” 1 Cor. xy. 45; as the promised Seed, Gen. iii. 15 
(including the idea of Headship), He is the Son or Man.—E, R. C.] 


+ [By “the ideal Theocracy ” Lange intended, beyond doubt, to indicate the ideal or true Church, continuing one and 
the same through all dispensations. (See Comm. on Matthew, p.73, Am. Ed.) He could not have contemplated the Chris- 
tian Church as such, since that was introduced by Him—in no sense “ bare Him;” and that he did not intend to indicate 
the Jewish Church as such, is made manifest by the subsequent reference to “the seven churches.” Thus the Church is 
described by the preceding phrase as “the Kingdom of God.” If this description be correct, “the Kingdom” had really 
come when Daniel prophesied concerning its coming,—when the Baptist heralded it as “at hand.”—when our Lord taught 
His disciples to pray “Thy Kingdom come.” For further remarks on the Kingdom of God, or the Basileia, the reader is 
referred to the Excursus on that subject under ch. i. 9.—E. R.0.] 


t [Auberlen supports, by strong arguments, the opinion that the wilderness is symbolical of the heathen lands in which 
the Church took refuge when she was driven from Palestine. Elliott (Hore Apocalyptice, 5th Ed., Vol. III., p. 45) contends, 
in accordance with the author, that by the flight is symbolized, not a change of place, but a change of state. He differs from 
Lange. however, as to his explanation of that state, viewing it as implying “the faithful Church’s loss of its previous cha- 
racter of Catholicity or universality, its invisibility in respect of true Christian public worship, and destitution of all ordinary 
means of spiritual sustenance."—KE. R. C.1 
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with the idea of water-floods, a migration of a nation or nations (see Ps. xciii.). But the 
earth, that swallows up the flood, is the old order of things, conceived of not simply as 
secular authority, but likewise as legal and external Churchly authority. The forms of 
State and Church in the Middle Ages became victors over the flood of peoples in migration, 
Though it be true that the nations were partially influenced in their wanderings by a higher 
longing, it is nevertheless a fact that the first moving power of an Attila, for instance, was a 
demonically savage impulse; and, in every instance, the nations dashed themselves at first 
against the Church with a shock as of mighty waves. f 

It is an exceedingly note-worthy circumstance that the one Woman of whom we read in 
chap. xii. has, in the end of the days (chap. xvii, xviii., xix.), divided into the antithesis 
of the Harlot and the Bride.* See above. 

The éwo olive-trees of the interim are likewise introduced in the form of two personages 
endowed with miraculous power [the two Witnesses, ch. xi. 38-18]. They are able to shut 
Heaven, to inflict external and internal judgments upon men. In the killing of them, how- 
ever, we behold the Antichristian destruction of Church and State. In their dead bodies we 
have a certain continuance of their exanimate forms. In their resurrection, at the expiration 
of three days and a half, 7. e., after the lapse of the resurrection period of three days—in the 
most hopeless hour, therefore—as also in their ascension, we see the exaltation of Church and 
State into the condition of the unitous form of the Kingdom. Here we behold the coming 
forth of the Bride. As the matured, free and unique heavenly Church upon earth, she 
stands opposed to Antichristianity. 

Over against the olive-trees stand the seven kings and the ten kings, as Antichristian 
powers. 

The starting-point for the explanation of these kings is formed by the fact that a pre- 
cursory judginent, executed by the angel of the seventh vial of wrath, has divided the one 
great city of destruction into three parts (chap: xvi. 19). The first part is constituted by 
Babylon in the narrower sense of the term; she is connected with the seven kings, or the 
seven holy, or rather mock-holy, forms of the Antichristian world-power. The second part 
is formed by the Beast in the narrower sense of the term, represented by the ten kings of the 
democratic world-power. The third part is formed by the final rising of Gog and Magog, 
under the conduct of Satan himself (chap. xx.). The Babylonian Harlot is judged by the 
_ ten kings. The Beast, with the ten kings, is judged by the Parousia of Christ. The last 
anarchical rising is judged by fire that comes down from God out of heaven, —the fiery 
metamorphosis of the end of the world. 

The Woman who at first fled from the dragon into the wilderness of a holy asceticism, 
seems to be again found in the wilderness, chap. xvii. But her asceticism is now holy in 
appearance only, The Woman has become a Harlot, and has seated herself upon the organ 
of Satan, the scarlet, i. ¢., blood-colored, Beast ; the Antichristianity of the last time. The 
beast is full of names of blasphemy, i. e., central principles of impiety; its seven apparently 
spiritual heads or governments are in contradiction to the ten horns of worldly power. The 
woman, in her false pomp, also sits on seven mountains, 1. e., consecrated powers of order (see 
above, Mountain); and these are seven kings. It is, in the first place, declared concerning 
their unified personality, i.e. the Beast itself: Jt was, and is not, and shall ascend out of 
the abyss, and go into perdition, This fact excites the wonder of the Christian world 
here, chap. xvii., and also according to chap. xiii. 8, where it is said: The deadly wound of 
the Beast was healed. The passages are unmistakably descriptive of Antichristianity in its 
continuance throughout the history of the world; in its heathen character it was, and re- 
ceived a deadly wound from Christianity ; it arose again, however, an apparently Christian 
Antichristianity, and, in this character, as the perfection of wickedness, it is destined to go 
into perdition. Accordingly, by the seven kings, we are to understand, agreeably to the 
features presented in Dan. vii., seven world-powers, or phases of this gradually developing 








* The author communicated the idea of this division of the one form of the Woman into two opposite forms to the late 
Dr. Auberlen, in a letter written, if wo mistake not, subsequent to the issue of the first edition of his work on Daniel and 
the Revelation. 
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Antichristianity. We cannot assume that the Apocalyptist essentially differs from Daniel. 
It was necessary, however, for him to go beyond Daniel, in view, among other things, of the 
fact that Antichristianity would re-appear within Christianity ; hence he substituted a round, 
spiritual seven—taking for his point of departure the last kingly power—for the heathen, 
worldly four of Daniel. As a fifth power, which to the Israelites had become a world-power, 
he might regard the Antichristianity of the Herodians, or the Jewish Hierarchy itself in its 
diffusion over the world; as the sixth, the Roman empire of his own time as dis- 
tinguished from ancient Rome. The other, it is declared, is not yet come; that is, 
the apparently Christian, Antichristian world-power. Upon this point the prophecy 
is brief, in perfect accordance with the laws of prophecy in contra-distinction to historic 
prediction. 

The passage, chap. xvii. 11, has been combined with the declaration concerning the 
deadly wound of the Beast, chap. xiii. 3, for the purpose of presenting an absurd fable of 
heathen or Jewish popular life as the main motive of the great prophecy of a Christian 
Apostle.* The supporters of this view have failed to consider the serious injury which the 
adoption of such a popular error must necessarily inflict upon the entire Book. They are 
regardless of the distinction that exists between popular rumor and the opinion of 
morally cultured minds; between the generality of such minds and enlightened pro- 
phets of the Lord. Neither have they considered how impossible it is that the 
world-monarchies of Daniel, which invariably denote entire groups of kings, should 
here be converted into the names of single kings, of whom some are even highly insig- 
nificant. The confusion which such a proceeding would introduce into the Apocalyptic 
times is manifest. 

It is deserting symbolical exegesis for literal interpretation to declare that the kings 
are real kings, instead of concrete world-powers; or to seek to define the numbers seven 
and ¢en in accordance with chronologic historical dates. Neither can Babylon be significant 
of Rome in a literal sense, though Rome be the symbolical centre of Babylon; and, not- 
withstanding the unmistakable allusion to Rome contained in the seven mountains (chap. 
xvii.), we must not be unmindful of the symbolic import attaching to the septenary, as well 
as to the figure of a mountain. When Christ is declared to be the Prince of the kings of the 
earth (chap. i.), the expression is manifestly a symbolically concrete term for the absolute- 
dynamical and dynamic-absolute dominion of the glorified Christ over all the world-powers 
of the earth. It is expressive of the dynamical principle of the personality, word, and 
Spirit of Christ, which principle overrules all materiality and all quantity. So, as the Crown 
of life, Christ Himself surpasses all the princely crowns or diadems of worldly dominion, 
and of spiritual victory in Heaven and on earth (Rev. ii. 10, e¢e.). It is also requisite that 
we should regard city as a symbolical term for a centre of human fellowship, whether the 
city of destruction (chap. xvi. 19) or the City of God (chap. xxi. 10) be intended. No less 
symbolical is the temple, chap. xi. 1. The exegetical assumption of modern critics that the 
last passage proves the Temple at Jerusalem to have been still standing at the time when the 
Apocalypse was written, affords another sign of the deep fall of these critics into a false 
literalism, The sharp distinction made by the Apocalyptist between the temple and the 
outer court, which last is not measured, but is given to the Gentiles that they may tread it 
under foot, is manifestly expressive of the distinction between the internal and the external 
Church, between the true, living congregation of God and a Christendom that is Christian 
in name only, being in essence truly heathen. It is an antithesis similar to that formed by 
the Kingdom of priests of the real spiritual life (chap. i. 6), and the merchants of the earth, 
who have been the intimate business friends of the false queen, just as the kings of the 
earth have been the associates of her revelry and debauchery. Again, in the merchants and 
kings we have, manifestly, two symbolic groups. One of these groups denotes all who have 
served and benefited the queen from self-interest; some of them being represented as egoists, 





* See Diisterdieck, p. 439. Victorin, Corrodi, Eichhorn, Ewald, Liicke, De Wette, Bleek, Baur, Volkmar, and 


others, p 440; Diisterdieck opposes this idea. Weiss does the same in his treatise in Studien und Kritiken, 1869, 
No. 1. 
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who drift upon the ocean of popular life. The other group is indicative of all who have 
occupied a relation of mutual support to the false world-power, the enslaver of humanity, 
the Woman,—lending her the worldly arm of despotism, with a view to being made strong 
by her through her enslaving of men’s consciences.* 

And now, in the midst of all these symbols, and in this out and out symbolical Book, 
what shall we say to those who ascribe a perfectly literal meaning to the term Jews + (chap. 
ii. 9, iii. 9), and who, upon this term, erect an entire house of cards, made up of false criti- 
cal hypotheses concerning the New Testament? Very strong faith is requisite for the 
assumption that such critics are thoroughly in earnest in thus literalizing, particularly as the 
Apocalyptist himself characterizes those people who claim that they are the true Jews, as a 
synagogue of Satan. One would suppose that, previous to the Apocalypse, there never 
had existed a spiritual conception of Judaism (see Rom. ii. 29; Gal. iii. 29). No less worthy 
of rejection is the Judaizing, chiliastic interpretation of the passage descriptive of the seal- 
ing (chap. vii.) as referring to the national, external Israel. The Christians in the seven 
churches, which were in a great measure made up of Gentile Christians, must, we think, 
have better understood how to read a Christian symbolic Scripture than readers of this 
tendency, who hold that the congregation of believers who (as they suppose) are sealed 
towards the end of the world, are to be regarded as consisting purely of Jewish Christians, 
The above view would, moreover, necessitate the inference that precisely 12,000 should be 
sealed out of every tribe. Since the number twelve is the spiritual number of completeness, 
denoting the round fullness of the principial charisms of the life of Christ or the Kingdom 
of God, by the twelve thousand of each of the twelve tribes, the whole plenitude of charis- 
matic forces in the development of the Kingdom of God is denoted; in the form of elect 
and tried souls, for such only are sealed. Since, however, this sealing has reference to the 
entire course of the seventh seal, 7. ¢., of the seven trumpets, the interpretation which refers 
it to a Jewish church subsisting at the end of the world, is utterly incorrect. These hun- 
dred forty and four thousand would, moreover, in the true evening of the world, seem to 
have emerged from their probationary state on the earth (chap. vii.) and to have attained to 
the triumphal state in Heaven (chap. xiv.). This time they appear as “virgins,” i. e., 
according to Rothe, celibates. Mark well, however, that, in adopting this interpretation, we 
have to conceive of them as 144,000 celibate Jewish Christians, assuming, moreover, that, 
on account of their celibacy, they have attained a more elevated position in Heaven. It is 
thus that the Apocalypse is handled, whilst, in simple accordance with Biblical style, the 
sealed Israel denotes the sealed New Testament people of God, consisting of Jewish and 
Gentile Christians ; and the idea of “ virgins” is sufficiently explained by moral predicates, 
especially the genuinely Johannean predicate of purity and truth (chap. xiv. 5). Neither 
is it to be supposed that the plenary number of the elect in the Church Triumphant in 
Heaven and of the elect on earth in the Church Militant, necessarily denotes the same in- 
dividuals. The entire people of God is denoted by the symbolical name Israel. And though 
the heathen [nations], chap. xxii. 2, and elsewhere, form an antithesis to these Jews, that 








* F. Baader: The despot and the hierarch play into each other’s hands, 


+ [The remarks of the author proceed upon the assumption that the terms Jews and Israel can be “literally” (nor- 
mally) applied only to the natural seed of Abraham. This was the old Jewish idea; an opinion repugnant to one of the 
first principles of the Abrahamic Covenant, which recognized proselytes as forming as integral a portion of Israel as the 
natural seed, Gen. xvii. 12, 13 ;—condemned by the Baptist in the declaration, “God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham,” Matt. iii. 9; Luke iii. 8;—and denied and disproved by the Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans; conf. ii. 28, 29, iv. 10-17, ix. 25, 26, xi. 17-24. After the breaking off of the natural seed, and the engrafting of 
the new stock, there was, of necessity, a two-fold use of the terms. Sometimes, and in the most proper sense, they were 
applied to the covenanted seed (consisting of both the natural seed and proselytes—the Christian Church) who enjoyed 
the Divine favor, as in Rom, ii. 29; Gal. vi. 16; and sometimes to the community (consisting principally of the natural 
seed—the Jewish uation), which, as a community, had been “ broken off,” although it continued to hold covenant relations 
and is to be grafted in again. The former of these uses was not of course forbidden by the fact that the adopted seed 
were for the most part uncircumcised, since it is within the power of the institutor of a covenant to change the seal thereof, 
as has been done in the present case. No confusion can possibly arise from this double use of the terms, since the context 
always determines the special sense. Both these applications of the terms are literal, or more correctly speaking, normal ; 
neither is, in any proper sense, figurative. The error of those contemplated by Lange consists, not in their contending for 
a literal application of the term, but in their ignoring the first and most important of its literal meanings.—E. RB. C.] 
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term also is a symbolical expression for the, as yet, unredeemed, considered particularly as 
masses of peoples. Hence, therefore, it does not follow that the heathen [nations] and races 
[kindreds] and peoples and tongues, chap. vii. 9, with which the sanctification of the prin- 
ciple of nationality in the Kingdom of God is eaplieily declared, form a subordinate com- 
plement to the 144,000 elect of Israel; this ‘is the less tenable, since the so-called Gentile 
Christians are already in Heaven (chap. vii. 9), whilst the so-called Jewish Christians are 
still being sealed on earth; in antithesis to the 144,000 virgins standing upon the heavenly 
Mount Zion, whilst the heathen [nations] are still exposed to temptation on the earth 
(chap. xiv. 8). Further particulars we reserve for our ExEG. AND CRIT. NOTES in loc. 
Compare Diisterdieck, p. 274.sqq. 

It would lead us too far if we should attempt to examine in detail all the human rela- 
tions touched upon in the Apocalypse, in respect of their symbolical import, and we should 
also be obliged to repeat many of our explanations further on in this Commentary. Never- 
theless, we present the following considerations under the following caption. 


g. Human Ordinances, Affairs, and Relations. 


The Lord’s day [Rev.i. 10]. Sunday as the resurrection-day in the literal sense, and 
also at the same time as symbolical—the feast-day of the soul. 

The trumpet [ch.i. 10]. The signal for the beginning of a new and holy Divine 
period; of a new Divine work; a new Divine war, judgment, and victory. 

The book [i.e the volume or roll, ch. i. 11]. Divine decrees in a mysterious 
envelope. 

The book of life [ch. xx. 12,15]. The sum of those whose salvation is assured, being 
fixed by sealing, and founded upon election, calling, justification, and conservation amid 
trial and temptation. 

The little book [ch. x. 8,9, 10]. Prophecy relative especially to the end of the world. 
It is sweet in the mouth, the most delightful mystery, but agonizing in the belly, with its 
revelation of horrible depths of perdition and judgment. 

The seven churches (ch. i. 11, ete.]. Types of the seven ground-forms in which the Church 
of Christ presents itself in secular and ecclesiastical history. [But, at the same time, literal 
churches. The view of the author seems first to have been advocated by Vitringa and Sir 
Isaac Newton.—E. R. C.] 

The candlestick [ch. i. 12]. The Church as a light-bearer ; like the star, a eb of 
light issuing from the Lord, as the Primal Source. 

The garment [ch.i. 13]. The festal high-priestly robe in a spiritual sense. 

The altar [ch. vi. 9, viii. 3]. The symbol of all believing renunciation and devotion ; 
not, however, in the coldness of indifference, but in the holy glow of a life of prayer. 

Nicolaitans [ch. ii. 6, 15] and Balaamites [ver.14]. The former are a type of all such 
antinomianism as is inwrapped in spiritual rational forms. Jezebel [ch. ii. 20] denotes the 
visionary, fanatic forms of antinomianism, whilst the Balaamites are indicative of sensually 
egoistic forms of the same. 

Paradise, The new [ch, ii.7]. The new world, as a world of new, imperishable full- 
ness of life, reposing upon the consummation of the congregation of human spirits under the 
influence of the Divine Spirit. 

Tree of life (ch. ii. 7, xxii, 2,14]. Trees of life, of which not only the fruits, but also 
the leaves are productive of health. The full healing power of nature, freed from all restraint 
and conjoined with the healing power of Christ and Christian spiritual life; present in dis- 
tinct organs and forms. 

Synagogue of Satan [ch. ii. 9, iii. 9]. A perversion of the elements of reve- 
lation to the service of darkness; a perversion based upon theories, and propagandist in 
character. 

The second death [ch. ii. 11, xx. 14]. An unending consciousness of death, that has 
become an unending form of life. .A dying and an inability to die. 
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The hidden manna [ch, ii. 17]. See John vi, 32; the nourishment of the personal life, 
through the most intimate and personal vital communion with Christ. 

Lhe white stone [ch. ii. 17]. The eschatological justification in the judgment (Matt. 
xxy.), as a defence against every accusation and a removal of every stain. Clhrist’s confession 
of His confessor, before His Heavenly Father. 

The secret name |ch. ii. 17]. The mystery of a perfected, individually modified personal 
essence and self-consciousness, 

The commission of fornication and the eating of things sacrificed to idols [ch. ii. 14, 20]. 
Lapse into worldly opinions, customs, society —Adulterers [ver. 22]. Those laden with the 
guilt of apostasy. Spiritual renegades on the down-hill road to apostasy. 

Cast into a bed [ch. ii. 22]. Sarcastic form of judgment. The vortex of antinomistical 
essence and perdition, changing from the semblance of Divine bliss to demonic torment. 

The depths of Satan |ch. ii. 24]. An ironical designation of the mighty lies, or the 
apparent depths of knowledge reposing in the principles of Satanic denial. 

The rod of iron (Ps. ii.) [ch. ii. 27, xii. 5]. The sceptre of Christ’s rule as a sceptre of 
judgment ;—of such judgments as mediately proceed from His work. ‘Iam come to kindle 
a fire.” 

Defiled garments ; White garments [ch. iii. 4, 5]. Antithesis of a spiritual appearance 
defiled by carnality (avarice, ambition, sensuality), and such a development of the spiritual 
mind as has ripened into the adornment of blamelessness before the world and before God. 

The open door {ch. iii. 8]. Free spiritual ingress into the world in order to its conver- 
sion: a freedom of access mediated by the removal of traditional hindrances, and a Divinely 
effected susceptibility of souls for the testimony of Christ. 

The key of David [ch. iii. 7]. The Potentate over the true communion of the Kingdom 
of God, having the power of reception and exclusion ; in accordance with the typical import 
of David, as the royal vicar of God in the old Theocracy. 

The pillar in the temple of God [ch. iii. 12]. A man in Christ, whose importance is due 
to the fact that Christ has constituted him an ornament to His house, rather than that He 
has rested upon him a particle of the Temple’s weight. 

Behold, I come quickly [ch. iii. 11]. This quickly or soon is ever being more wearisomely 
protracted, in the judgment of modern exegetes; but it is in reality ever growing sooner, in 
accordance with the eschatological expectation of a faith that can distinguish between a re- 
ligious and a chronological date. 

The crown {ch. ii. 10, iii. 11]. The glory of victory, liberty, dominion. The Amen [ch. 
iii. 14]. The personal centre and ultimate goal of all the promises of God and all the true 
religious hopes of humanity. 

Cold, hot [Lange, warm], lukewarm [ch. iii. 15,16]. Indifferent; living; inwardly 
inclined to indifference, by a constant wavering betwixt God and the world. 

The supper {ch. iii, 20]. The festive solemnization of personal vital communion with 
Christ and the brethren; asa feast at even, commemorative of the termination of earthly 
woe, and of an arrival at the eve of heavenly felicity. 

The seven seals [ch. v. 1]. The seven dark enigmas of worldly history, unsolvable for 
the natural human mind; rendered yet more terrible.by the number six contained in them, 
which, to the worldly mind, gives them the appearance of endless woe;* but endued with 
holiness and healing might by their union in the number seven. 

The four riders [ch. vi. 2-8]. Christ as a rider, i. ¢., as Lord over the world-historical 
movement corresponsive with Him; the three following riders being His esquires, 7. é., abso- 
lutely and entirely subservient to the work of Christ. 

Golden vials [ch. v.8]. In form, holy, beauteous measures; made of the gold of purity, 


faithfulness, and vital freshness, 
III 

* [This remark tends to the destruction of all confidence in the symbolical significance of numbers. If it be valid 
here, it is valid wherever seven occurs, since every seven contains six. On this platform every superior number contains 
all the symbolic significance of all the numbers inferior to it, which is to reduce the whole matter to an absurdity. These 
remarks, of course, do not extend to the expressed integers of composite numbers, as 6-4-1=7.—E. R. C.] 
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The new song [ch. v. 9, xiv. 8]. As the theocratic wonder, in word and deed, is the 
specifically new thing under the sun, and as consequently the redemption in Christ, as the 
New Testament, is the principial new world, so the new song is the celebration of the new 
world, as the anticipatory celebration of its perfected appearing. 

The bow [ch. vi. 2]. Attribute of the first Rider. An agency effectual at a distance ; 
sure, decisive, victorious operation. 

The great sword {ch. vi. 4]. Attribute of War. 

The balances and measures [ch. vi. 5, 6]. Attributes of Poverty and Death. 

Appearance of the kingdom of the dead, or the group of the powers of death [ch. vi. 8]. 
Attribute of Death. 

The souls under the altar [ch. vi. 9]. All martyrdom a sacrificial suffering for the sake 
of Christ, and an actual prayer for the coming of perfect retribution. 

The seal of God (ch. vii. 2]. Positive confirmation and conservation of faithful souls amid 
the sorrows and temptations of the world; a fact and a consciousness in a unitous heroism. 

Dan? The omission of Dan in the enumeration of the Twelve Tribes [ch. vii.]. This is 
a mysterious circumstance; one, however, which assuredly is not to be explained by placing 
the Danites in the category of outcasts. It is based rather upon a conventional Israelitish 
symbolism, being supported by the fact that a great portion of the Tribe of Dan emigrated 
at an early period. The number twelve, in which no Tribe is missed, shows that deficits in 
the Kingdom of God are speedily remedied, as was the case when Judas dropped out of the 
company of Apostles (see Acts i.). 

The living fountains of waters (chap. vii. 17). See Ps. xxiii.; here, in the sense of final 
and perfect thirst-quenching. 

The golden censer and the incense [ch. viii. 34]. Spirit and life of prayer. 

Wormwood [ch. viii. 11]. Here, the image of a fatal water-miasma. Spiritual water 
miasms are moral corruptions, infecting reformatory efforts of, and for, the popular life, 

The three woes [ch. ix. 12]. Why not seven? They appear as three specifically demo- 
nic and Antichristian sufferings, for the trial of the inhabiters of the earth. They are 
marked by the fifth, sixth, and seventh trumpets (chap. viii. 13). 

The key of the pit of the abyss [ch.ix.1]. The abyss is here hell itself; the pit 
of the abyss,the channel of such Satanic operations as earth is the subject of * (Matt. xiii, 
these operations are presented under the figure of ¢ores—evil principles); the fact 
that the pit was shut is indicative of the preponderance of the holy counter-ope- 
rations and institutions of the Kingdom of God; the sey to the pit denotes the opening 
of the channel by means of liberty in the abstract, falsely understood,—the adminis- 
trator of this liberty being an angel of judgment; the ascending smoke is significant of 
demonic operations which darken the sun of life, the heavenly world, and spread abroad an 
unheard-of amount of psychical sufferings, hypochondrias, mental and spiritual maladies, 
despair, and the like. 

Worship of devils and idolatry (ch. ix. 20). In a general sense, the cowardly and hypo- 
critical recognition of the power of evil, the homage offered to the geniuses of wickedness— 
a homage which, from time to time, makes its appearance, whilst it ever assumes mightier 
proportions—is a worship of the devil, in the broader sense of the term; it very readily 
unites with the grossest forms of idolatry,—especially figurative idolatry. 

The measuring reed [ch. xi. 1]. Temple, altar, and worshippers are measured. The 
measuring reed of the spiritual life defines the true temple of worship, the true altar of re- 
nunciation, the congregation of true offerers of prayer. Zhe outer court, the heathen 
[ Gentiles] : the outside of the Church, false Christians. Zhe golden reed (ch. xxi. 15), the 
Divine consciousness and heavenly precision in respect to the City of God. 

Sackcloth as the garb of the two witnesses [ch. xi. 3]. Penitential robes. Gloomily 
austere phases of Christianity, in the forms of State and Church. 

Power of the two witnesses. For instance, in pronouncing sentence of excommunication 
and outlawry ; in declaring war and proclaiming peace. 





* [Remarks on this and many other topics presented in the Introduction are reserved for the Commentary.—K, R. 0.] 
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The great city called Sodom and Egypt [ch. xi. 8]. On the one hand, sensuality carried 
to a pitch directly contrary to nature; on the other, worship of the dead, asceticism and 
sorcery; carnality and demonicalness—the one aiding the other, and both forming the sign 
of the city of destruction. 

The wrath of the heathen [nations], and, in contrast, the wrath of God [ch. xi.18]. The two 
exercise a reciprocal action. Extreme excitement in the supposed autonomy of the heathenized 
nations, and extreme tension in the autonomy of God—the two in reciprocal agitation. 

Worship of the dragon (ch. xiii. 4]. Similar to the worship of the devil. Cowardly 
homage offered to the illusive power and glory of Evil. 

The tabernacle of God [ch. xiii. 6]. The communion of true believers. The Church in 
her inwardness and simplicity. See Acts xv. 15, 16; Amos ix. 11, 12. 

Victory of the beast over the olive-trees [ch. xi. 7]. The apparent victory of Evil, gradu- 
ally issuing in the victory of Good. And that above all, in the history of the crucifixion of 
Christ. The history of the crucifixion is the history of the cross. The eschatological funda- 
mental law, chap. xiii. 10: If the Church take upon herself to wield the arms of the State, 
she must expect to have those arms turned against herself. 

The image of the beast (ch. xiii, 14, 15]. The worship paid to the images of the Roman 
emperors may serve as an analogue for the worship of the ideals current in the world; for 
the glorifications and feasts in honor of Antichrist and Antichristianity. The mark of the 
beast in the forehead and hand, as the Antichristian mark of citizenship (vers. 16, 17). The 
heathen custom of branding slaves may furnish the analogous idea; the true mark of the 
beast, however, is doubtless a spiritual signature; the mark on the brow denoting perfect 
shamelessness, and that on the hand perfect wrong-doing. 

666. Six times and sixty times and sia hundred times [ch. xiii. 18]. Constant recurrence 
of the number six; hence the number of aimless work, of infinitely vain exertion and lost 
toil, which things are to reach their climax in the Man of Sin. 

144,000 [ch. vii. 4, xiv.1]. Twelve times twelve, or the number of the elect in all 
spiritual tribes or churches, multiplied by 1000 as the number of the seon of the whole Chris- 
tian time-reckoning. 

The voice [ch. xiv. 2]. The loud expression of a heavenly certitude. The art of singing 
the new song, ver. 4: the clear expression of heavenly bliss, an inimitable Divine art. 

The virgins [ch. xiv. 4,5]. It is evident from the context that they are chiefly charac- 
terized by integrity, purity, and truth. 

The everlasting Gospel [ch. xiv. 6]. The Gospel in its first form extends from the first 
Parousia to the second; the everlasting Gospel extends from the second Parousia into end- 
less eons. It is the Gospel of the final redemption through the final judgment. 

The consummation of Babylon, the fall of Babylon [ch. xviii. efe.]. A royal law of the 
moral world. See Is. xiv. Jerusalem itself passed through a period of apparent bloom just 
prior to its destruction. The reign of Agrippa II.; the synagogues scattered everywhere ; 
the proselytes and proselyte colonies ; an apparently flourishing culture, and a national pride 
morbid in its excess. 

The wine of wrath of fornication [ch. xviii. 3]. The wine of wrath, the judgment of 
God in the midst of the intoxication of fanaticism; the wine of the wrath of fornication, 
drunken exhilaration in the intoxication of apostasy. 

The cup of His indignation [ch. xiv. 10,11]. Lofty irony! Here expressive not so much 
of the Divine measure as of the visibility of this judicial dispensation, 

The sickle [ch. xiy.] The instrument of judgment. The catastrophe which suddenly 
cuts short the old course of things. 

The harvest [ch xiv. 15]. The fully matured judgment. [The harvest is properly the 
ripened crop—the peoples matured for judgment.—E. R. C.]. 

The wine-press [ch. xiv. 19, 20]. The crushing disaster accompanying the judgment 
and pressing from all crimes all their consequences; the process being at first attended, for 
the most part, with healing results (Is. xiii. 3), but at the end being principally damning in 
its character. 
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The bridles of the horses, [ch. xiv. 20]. If the blood of the slain reaches to the bridles of 
the horses, it brings the horses, the organs of motion in the history of the world, to a stand- 
still; the course of time is arrested. The space filled by the judgment is designated by the 
1600 furlongs or stadia—that measurement being the length of Palestine, which symbolizes 
the whole world. 

The song of Moses, and the song of the Lamb (ch. xv. 3). In the light of the New Testa- 
ment, the Old Testament becomes new, and the Law becomes another form of the Gospel. 

The temple of the tabernacle of the testimony (ch. xv. 5). The inner and lofty primal 
region of the glory of God, and of His legislation. 

The seven golden vials [ch. xv. 7]. As wrath is the lofty synthesis of righteousness and 
love, so the judgments of wrath are highly consecrate in respect of their sacred measures and 
their awful contents, 

The Euphrates. The boundary line between the civilized and the barbarous world of. 
antiquity; on this side, Babylon (ch. ix. 14), on that side, the kings of the barbarian world 
(ch. xvi. 12). Armageddon (Zech. xii. 11, xiv. 4; Joel iii. 2,12). Is there a reference to 
2 Kings xxiii. 29, or Judges v.19? See Exzc. Norrs, At all events, it is the place of the 
incipient judgment upon Antichristianity. 

The golden cup in the hand of the woman [ch. xvii. 4]. Seduction in the guise of con- 
version to the truly holy. The mother of harlots and abominations. Not merely a harlot, 
but also a procuress in a spiritual sense. 

The drunken woman [ch. xvii. 6]. The complete intoxication of consummate fanaticism. 

The seven mountains and the seven kings (ch. xvii. 9,10]. Seven forms of worldly 
civilization and worldly powérs represented by the City of the Seven Hills. 

The beast itself as the eighth king [ch. xvii. 11]. The beast, which is said to be of the seven 
kings, becomes itself the eighth king, through its intervals of existence. The heathen 
Antichristian world-power revives again in a Christian world-power. 

The going forth out of Babylon [ch. xviii], As the Christians went forth from Jerusa- 
lem when her judgment began. For the judgment is half immanent, — the intoxication of 
wrath. 

The triumphal song and the lamentation [ch. xix. 1-7, xviii. 17-19]. The judgment in 
respect to its two sides; their reflection in the Kingdom of light and the kingdom of darkness. 

The sea-farers [ch, xviii. 17]. See above. 

The merchants [ch. xviii. 11]. See above. 

The millstone [ch. xviii. 21]. It is cast into the sea of the life of the nations, and now 
begins a storm that comes as a judgment upon the beast. The smoke (ver. 18), the dark and 
gloomy phenomena of judgment. 

Amen; Hallelujah [ch. xix. 4].. Both real, God’s prophecy, word and work sealed, 
and the eternal praise of God grounded thereon. : 

The Marriage of the Lamb |ch. xix.7]. Those called to the Marriage [ver. 9]. See 
Matt. xxv. 1 sqq. 

The Woman, the Bride [ch. xix. 7]. The perfected Church. 

Her adornment |ver. 8], The glorious appearance of her inner life. 

The testimony of Jesus, Ch. xix. 10; Matt. x. 82; Luke xii. 8; Matt. xxv. 

The name of “hrist, His secret (ch. xix. 16; comp. ch. ii. 17; Matt. xi. 27). 

The vesture q the Prince of victory (ch, xix. 18). His blood is, in the first place, the 
color of His personal, priestly righteousness. 

The sword and the rod (ch. xix. 15). Justice and government. 

The fowls (ch. xix. 17), Where the carrion is, ete. 

The thousand years [ch. xx. 2-7]. See above. 

The first resurrection (ch. xx.4-6). The vernal bloom of the new spiritual humanity in its 
elect ones ; the foretoken of the general resurrection. Excommunication and reception of the 
Gentiles [ch. xxi. 26, 27]. A complete antithesis of dynamical operations of repulsion 
and attraction, [See Add, Nore on the Frrsr REsuRRECTION in the Comment on ch. xx 
pp. 852 sqq.—E. R. C.] Ks 
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h. Terrestri-cosmical. 


The antithesis of Heaven and earth appears throughout this Book in all its significance— 
a significance intimated as far back as Gen. i.1; the region of the perfection of heavenly 
being extending over the region of becoming. Hence, throughout the Apocalypse, the hea- 
venly triumphal feasts precede the conflicts of earth. When finally, however, the true Heaven 
in Heaven, the City of God, descends upon the earth, it is a sign that earth itself has been 
perfected into a centre of Heaven,—a centre of Christ’s presence, of God’s glory, of the per- 
fected Church (ch, xx., xxi.). 

Connected with the earth and its cosmical position are the notations of time. The half- 
hour, the smallest measure of time [in the Apocalypse],—a pause replete with expectation ; 
a moment of extremest tension. Zhe hour, a great and unique period of decision (Luke xxii. 
53); see the last hour, 1 Johnii.18. Zhe day, symbol of day’s work in its movement towards 
the end of the world, that great evening when labor is done. The 1260 days, the great period 
of the Church as a regulated course of things, arranged in days’ works which are preparatory 
to the end of the world. Three days and a half, the fractional week; the overpast time of 
resurrection and hope; the time of extreme despondency. Amongst the diurnal seasons, 
morning and evening are especially significant. Morning as the cheerful dawn of a new 
period; evening as a symbol of the end of the world (Ps. xxx.5; Zech. xiv. 7). Might, as 
a symbol of darkness and misfortune (Is. ix, 2, xxi. 11), is possessed of peculiar grandeur 
and solemnity at midnight; just at this awful climax, however, its higher import unfolds. 
Night—the time of secrecy (the darkness in the Holy of Holies); of conception and birth 
(Job iii.); of meditation (Ps. i. 2)—has been consecrated as a period of salvation, both by the 
first coming of Christ and by the expectation of His second Advent; and the effulgence 
in the time of the consummation of all things is pictured as a higher union of day and 
night (Rey. xxi. 23. See below). If, however, the night be divided into night-watches, the 
conflict of the day is transferred, with increased hotness, to the night. The week: the little 
periodical alternation of seasons of darkness and light. The 70 weeks, seven times seven 
such revolutions of light and darkness to the consummation of the Messianic Kingdom. 
Thence, 62 weeks to the death of Christ (Dan. ix. 26). One week, the Apostolic age, with 
the destruction of Jerusalem in the midst of the week (ver. 27). Finally, 7 weeks, until the 
Messiah appears as King in His glory; the New Testament time (ver. 25), The month, or 
the greater periodical revolution of time, as alternating seasons of light and darkness (42 
months=1260 days). Zhe year, the greatest symbol of the revolution of time, as an alter- 
nation betwixt diverse periods of conflict between light and darkness; therefore the period 
of history,—a great day’s work of God. A thousand years, a complete zon; used especially 
to denote a transition-period culminating in the appearing of the xon of consummation at 
the second Parousia of Christ. The indefinite form—three times and a half (Rev. xii. 14)— 
is an involved [mathematical] term for the obscure form, three days and a half. Amongst 
the seasons of the year the symbol of autumn is particularly intelligible (Rey. xiy. 15). 
The symbolism of spring finds its most beautiful expression in the Song of Solomon, ch. il. 
11-13. As swmmer appears in connection with autumn, so winter is found in connection 
with spring. In regard to the change of day and night, we have already touched upon an 
antithesis which should not be overlooked; viz., that in the City of God of the new earth, 
the contrast of day and night is removed (ch. xxi, 25; xxii. 5—the region of eternal sun- 
shine), whilst the damned are assigned to a region of change and of becoming,—a region 
where the contrast of day and night continues, where they are tormented day and night from 
seon to won [ch. xiv. 11]. Not only does the change of day and night continue, therefore, 

is likewise a succession of different eons. 
er a 2eEes the earth’s space-relations, the most prominent antithesis is that of tand 
and water, earth and sea. Earth symbolizes life in its theocratic, ecclesiastic, or ee 
organization (Pss. xciii. 1, xcvi. 10; Rev. xiii.). The sea, on the other hand, symbolizes the 
billowy life of peoples (Pss. Ixv. 7, Ixxxix. 9, xciii. 3, 4; Dan. vii. ; Rev. xiii.). Accord- 
ingly, the earthquake is a shaking of all ancient authorities and regulations (1 Kings xix. 
2 
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11, 12; Matt. xxviii. 2). The stormy flood of ocean, on the other hand, is a vehement agi- 
tation of national life—an onslaught, frequently, against the holy mountains, or the holy 
mountain of God (Pss. xv. 1, lxv. 7; Is. ii.). The second power [mathematical] of earth is 
the mountain,—high and highly consecrate order. The third power is the rock,—the Divine 
will, purport, Spirit, and design pervading the history of the world; everything striking 
against this rock is dashed in pieces (Deut. xxxii. 31, 87; Ps. xviii. 2; Is. viii, 14; Matt. 
xvi.18. See above). 

Christ’s Kingdom is most significantly compared to a stone which detaches itself from a 
mountain—that is, the old Theocracy. 

The import of the sea also is multiplied to a second and third power in the abyss, and 
the pit of the abyss; in the complete unchaining of all national life and its connection 
with all demonic influences of hell. In the consummation, however, the sea of the unfreely 
flowing national life is to vanish from earth (Rev. xxi. 1), to form, in its precipitation, the 
pool of fire,—absolute stagnation in the form of passionate fermentation and commotion. 
The clear proceeds of land and sea, meantime, form the heavenly sea of crystal, wherein the 
infinite fullness, freshness, and movement of life are joined with infinite moral firmness and 
solidity, and ideal transparency and clearness. 

Diminutive forms of the earth are, especially, islands ; the remote islands of secluded 
branches of peoples (Ezek. xxvii. 3, et al.; Rev. xvi. 20). 

Diminutive forms of the sea are rivers, or spiritual currents (spirits of the times, Is. 
viii. 6); and springs, or spiritual sources, creative personalities (Ps. xlvi, 4,* and other 


passages). 


Individual Images. 


The four corners of the earth [Rev. vii. 1, xx. 8]. Indicative of the uttermost ends of 
the earthly world; last and highest power [mathematical] of spiritual heathenism in antithe- 
sis to the Christian olxouvévn of the Millennial Kingdom. In connection with this, we 
have the term— 

Gog and Magog [ch. xx. 8]. Symbolical designation of the Eastern barbarians as the 
last enemies of the Kingdom of God. See Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix. 

The mountain that fell, burning, into the sea [ch. viii. 8]. An old order of things which, 
blazing up in fanaticism, plunges into the service of absolute democracy. Poisoning of the 
popular life. 

The third part of the waters become wormwood by means of the star “Wormwood.” The 
embitterment of a great spirit results in the embitterment of many rivers, or currents of 
the age, issuing from many fountains, or original spirits or minds, 


4. Siderial, 


As Heaven in general is used as a symbol, in contrast to the symbolical import of earth 
(see Terrestri-cosmical, Rey. xii.), 80 the heavenly luminaries and signs, in particular, are ex- 
alted symbols. 

Such is, above all, the sun. Considered by itself alone, it denotes the spiritual centre of 
the Cosmos, the revelation of God upon the earth; finally, the appearing of Christ (Mal. iv. 
Qi: Revex, 1), 

As the companion of the sun, shining with its reflected lustre, the moon may, on the one 
hand, denote the Church ; as a symbol of change, however, and as a counterpart of the sun, 
it appears not to have been employed very extensively in this sense. The stars, considered 
apart, denote exalted spirit-forms, originally heavenly beings (Is. xiv. 12; Rev. i. 20). 

In connection with the moon and stars, the sun appears (Rey. xii. 1) as the symbol of 
the Christian Cosmos, a local centre of the entire Cosmos; at times it also, in this connection 
symbolically represents the entire Cosmos. 


? 





* [We have to note a variation in translation here; the German Version reads thus: Nevertheless, the City of God, 
where the holy dwelling-places of the Most High are, shall still be joyful with her springs.—Tr.] 
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The dawn is a very obvious symbol for the rising of light (Is. lviii. 8); such likewise is 
the morning-star, the herald of the coming sun: they both particularly symbolize the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness within the heart (2 Pet. i.19). Christ Himself, in His first 
Parousia, is related to His second Parousia as the Morning-star to the Sun and the great Day 
of Eternity. 

All extraordinary signs in the Heavens are symbolical tokens that, with the spiritual 
development of mankind in the Church of Christ, a development continuing to the end of 
the world, there corresponds a cosmical development in the sphere of the world, so that these 
signs are to be regarded as signals on the heavenly heights telling of spiritual events of which 
earth is the scene (comp. Matt. xxiv. 29; Luke xxi, 25; Heb. xii. 26; Rev. vi.12. The 
author’s Leben Jesu, Vol. II., Part iii., p. 1276). 


Special Items. 


The sun black, the moon like blood, the stars falling, ete. (ch. vi. 12 sqq.). Cosmical im- 
port: metamorphosis of the old solar planetary system. 

A burning star falls from Heaven upon the rivers and fountains [ch. viii. 10]. An apos- 
tasy in the spirit-world, having earth for its goal, and poisoning the third part of the mental 
and spiritual tendencies and original minds (like the burning mountain that falls into the 
sea, an authority that apostatizes from itself to the popular life). 

The tail of Satan casts the third part of the stars of Heaven upon the earth [ch. xii. 4]. 
Great apostasy in the Kingdom of God, the spiritual Heaven. Transfiguration of spiritual 
powers into earthly pseudo-political forms. 

Signs of the false prophet (ch. xiii.13]. Tllusive wonders. Magical miracles.* The two 
greatest signs: [1] He makes fire fall from Heaven in the sight of men; according to human 
judgment. False imitation of Elijah; misuse of the great ban.—[2] He gives a spirit to the 
image of the beast so that it speaks. The ideal of the beast, a demonic, forced and falsified 
caricature of public opinion. » 

The fire from God out of Heaven, which devours the Satanic host of Gog and Magog [ch. 
xx. 9]. The coemical fiery metamorphosis of the earth at the end of the world, 2 Pet. iii. 10. 

The new Heaven and the new earth [ch. xxi.1]. The cosmical union of the two spheres 
of spirit—the one existing in this world, the other in the world beyond—as the appearance 
of the new and eternal city of God. 


k, Sub-terrestrial Demonic Figures. 


Hades (Sheol), the realm of the dead (ch. vi. 8), must be regarded as entirely 
distinct from the pool of fire, Gehenna, hell (ch. xix. 20, xx. 14,15). The abyss 
(ch. ix. 2) seems to denote a transition-form. As Hades and the pool of fire are used sym- 
bolically, the former denoting the power of the realm of the dead even upon earth, and the 
latter signifying not merely the sphere of the damned, but also the manner of their spiritual 
existence—extreme turbulence of passion in the midst of extreme stagnation—so the abyss, 
likewise, has a symbolical import. It seems to denote the original region of psychico- 
demonic moods (ch. ix. 5); according to this, Abaddon or Apollyon should be regarded as 
the personification of God-deserted demonic melancholy and insanity.t+ The influences 
issuing from the abyss are, however, less pernicious than the pneumatico demonic corruptions 
which come from the Euphrates,—that is, from Babylon. 


* [Do not the words of our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 24, and those of Paul, 2 Thess. ii. 9, imply that the primaries are to be 
real? The terms employed on both these occasions (onwéa and tépara) are those used to indicate the miracles of our 
Lord Himself. The phrase tépact evdous (miracles of falsehood) of 2 Thess. ii. 9, does not necessarily mean eneae else 
than miracles to confirm the “lie” (WevSer) which (verse 11) the Apostle declares that those who are deluded shall believe ; 
and this seems to be its most natural interpretation. There can be little doubt that the signs and wonders (oymévoy and 
7épas.—LXX.) of which Jehovah warned His people, Deut. xiii. 1-3, were real miracles, which God would empower false 
prophets to work for the purpose of proving Israel.—E. RB. C.] 


+ [See Excursus on Hades, under ch. xx. 13, 14.—E. R. 0] 
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A synagogue of Satan is spoken of in the epistle to Smyrna (ch. ii. 9), and in the epistle 
to Philadelphia (ch. iii. 9); a throne of Satan is mentioned in the epistle to Pergamus (ch. 
ii. 18); and we meet with the term “ depths of Satan,” i. ¢., pretended depths, ironically so- 
called, in the epistle to Thyatira (ch. ii. 24).. Satan himself appears (ch. xii.) as a great red 
(blood-colored) drayon (a union of serpent and swine). He has seven heads,—as if he were 
engaged in a spiritual work, holding forth the promise of aSabbath—but ten horns of worldly 
power; he is thus characterized as a monster, yet nevertheless adorns himself with seven 
crowns,—in the semblance of holiness, His tail drags the third part of the stars from 
Heaven, i.e. not by intelligence, but by a wild vivacity, by his apparent power, he drags 
a multitude of spirits away with him,—not only in the angelic, but also in the human 
world; the latter is what is particularly meant here. For Heaven denotes also that 
Heaven on earth that consists of pure spiritual life, the centre of the Kingdom of God, the 
inner congregation of God. From Heaven to the earth, i.e., a symbolical third part of 
human congregations, or individual churches, make use of the old established order of things 
(the earth) in the service of Satan. It is the intention of Satan to devour the holy child; 
not only is the child, however, personally rescued by being caught up to Heaven, but the 
universal Christ, also, of the inner congregation of faith, continues to find refuge in Heaven 
(our citizenship is in Heaven [Phil. iii. 20]), and from this Heaven of the pure spiritual Church, 
Satan is cast out by Michael and his angels (by the sovereign rule and authority of Christ and 
the operations of His Spirit). The woman finds refuge in the wilderness, in the unapproach- 
ableness of holy theocratic (not hierarchic) asceticism and renunciation; Satan’s attempt 
upon her life is defeated by the earth; this, as the mighty spiritual and secular order of 
things, obtains the mastery over the floods of peoples with which Satan sought to overwhelm 
the Church. Thus, Satan’s rage is powerless to reach either Christ or the essential Church; 
he, therefore, turns his efforts against Christians, as individuals (ch. xii. 17). 


l. Sub-terrestrial and Terrestrial Demonic Forms. 


In connection with the plenitude of heavenly, angelic appearances contained in the 
Apocalypse, the scantiness of its symbolism in reference to the demon-realm is very re- 
markable. In this point also it agrees perfectly with the Gospel of John, from which the 
healings of demoniacs are omitted. An explanation of both circumstances may probably be 
found in the fact that for John demonic beings retreated into the back-ground, leaving the 
more conspicuous place to demonic operations. 

This very peculiarity lends additional distinctness to Satan, the principal demonic figure; 
to Antichrist, as his mature and world-historical organ in humanity,—the Bold or Wicked 
One, we may call him simply ; and, as the organ of apostasy in the old religious moral world, 
to the false Prophet, whom we will call the Vile or Base One. 

The human earth is under the influence of another cosmical region which has been the 
scene of a fall. The centre of this fall—a fall of spirits—is Sadan, a fallen angel-prince ; 
anon plus ultra, not of heavenly genius, but of talents originally worldly and still further 
secularized. The medium of demonic influence consists, not in magical operations, but in 
sympathetic, pseudo-spiritual operations; signals of false, pretended liberty. The bestial 
symbol of Satan is the dragon, as the union of serpent and swine. 

Antichrist is the last and most perfect of the many Antichrists. He is neither the 
embodiment of evil (Daub, Judas Iscariot), nor a genius of evil, but man, deformed, through 
apostasy, into the most perfect organ of demonic worldliness in the working of mighty lies, 
His origin is the life of the nations demonically unchained—the sea (Rey. xiii; Dan. vii.). 

The false Prophet is the finished birth of worldliness in the secularized old theocratic, or 
rather hierarchico-political, order of things; he proceeds out of the earth. His tendency is 
to secure from Antichrist as large a share as possible of that universal dominion which is 
apparently devolving upon him; if possible, to trick him out of his booty; at all events to 
bear off a considerable portion of it out of the ruin of the old relations of things, by means 
of hypocritical homage to Antichrist, and by advancing his principles. The instrument 
which he makes use of for the furtherance of bin ends is the false miracle, supported entirely 
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by moral jugglery. His character, consequently, is that of true villainy, the type 
of which was Judas, who also thought to secure booty from ruin, His end is the 
pool of fire. 

The insignia of Antichrist, or the demonic Beast, are similar to the insignia of the Devil 
himself. He, however, makes an open show of his insolence, and wears ten crowns instead 
of seven, He has also, in boldest despotism, set his crowns upon his horns. The diverse 
Danielic world-monarchies are united in him—the Leopard, the Bear, the Lion, hence, too, 
the fourth form, the monster (Dan. vii. 4-6). His apparent triumph is promoted by three 
things: first, by the healing of his deadly wound; secondly, by the boldness of his blasphemies 
(Rev. xiii. 5, 6); finally, by the accession of the great renegade, the false Prophet, the Beast 
of the earth, in whom the real spirit of the earth—i.e., of the old traditional order of things 
—accomplishes its apostasy. Yes, the Beast of the earth seduces “the earth” itself into 
worshipping Antichrist. The outward appearance of this Beast of the earth is characteristic; 
it is the form of the consummate hypocrite. He has two horns like a lamb [the Lamb?], but 
he speaks like a dragon [the Dragon?]. The wonders which he does, however, consist in 
jugglery ; for only in a lying, magical way can he cause fire to fall from Heaven, and make 
the image of the Beast speak. His last and mightiest operation he effects by means of the 
ban of the mark. He completes the Antichristianity of the first Beast, as Judas completed 
the Antichristianity of the Jews. 

m. Heavenly forms. 

Heaven itself. In the concrete conception of the term, Heaven is the region of the absolute 
manifestation of God in the glory of Christ (ch. iv. 1 sqq.); in the spiritual acceptation, it is 
the region of the heavenly spirit-life, ideal Christianity (ch. xii.7). Michael and his angels, 
i.e., the sovereign rule of Christ in His organs, vanquishes Satan and his angels within the 
ideal Church (inward and outward foes). The consequence is, however, that Satan is cast 
upon the earth, i. e., upon the earthly Churchly-political order of things. 

Jehovah. God reveals Himself in the Apocalypse first as Jehovah, that is, as He Who 
is, Who was, and Who cometh (Rev. i. 4); this is in entire conformity to the believing ex- 
pectation that His last manifestation will be in perfect unison with the Old and New Testa- 
ment manifestations of Him. His manifestation is seven-fold in the Seven Spirits (see 
Isaiah xi. 2) that, as individual forms of the life of Christ, are all concentrated in the 
fullness of the Spirit resting upon the Son (ch.i.). This position of the Seven Spirits 
is likewise in accordance with the expectation of the perfect manifestation of Carist 
in seven forms throughout the ages. Then Jehovah appears as the Ad/-Ruler upon the 
heavenly throne, and the glory of His throne and government is depicted anew, in 
symbolic traits, His appearance is described (ch. iv. 3); His heavenly Presbytery, the 
four and twenty elders (ver. 4); His manifestation or revelation (ver. 5); the celestially 
pure character and the operation of His government (the sea of glass) and the four funda- 
mental forms of His government, the four beasts or living shapes (vers. 6-8). These 
glorify Him in the first place, for they are the fundamental forms of His government itself 
(ch. viii. 9). This actual glorification is reflected in the contemplation and praise of the 
elect heavenly spirits (vers. 9,10). In His hand is the sealed book with the enigmas of the 
world’s history (ch. v. 1). Furthermore, He appears as He that sitteth upon the throne, i.e, 
the absolute Governor (ch. vi. 16). The prayers of the saints come before God (ch. viii. 4). 
Even the Angel who wears the features of Christ, swears by Him as the One who liveth 
from eternity to eternity, the Creator (ch. x. 6). He isin particular the God of the earth 
(ch. xi. 4), whose spirit of life re-animates the slain and faithful witnesses (ver. 11), proving 
Himself, by His raising of them, to be the God of Heaven, the Almighty One (ver. 17). 
His, also, is the Kingdom wherein the power of Christ rules (ch. xii. 10). He is the Father 
of Christ (ch. xiv. 1). Heis, Himself, primarily the Alpha and Omega, the absolute Cause 
and the absolute End of all things; and He is the living unity of this antithesis as Jehovah, 
Who is, Who was, and Who cometh (ch, i. 8; comp. xxi.6). But in union with Him, Christ 
also is Alpha and Omega, ch. xxii. 18 (i. 11). 

In yet another passage | besides ch. x. 6] God the Judge is declared to be also the Creator. 
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Thus the Apocalypse, like the Gospel and Epistles of John, opposes the germs of Gnosticism 
(ch. xiv. 7). Hence, also, the Song of Moses and the Song of the Lamb accord in His praise 
[ch. xv. 8, 4]. His glory fills the heavenly Temple (ch. xv. 8). The last plagues are vials of His 
wrath [ch. xy. 1, 6, 7, xvi.]; and He it is Whose name men blaspheme on account of these 
plagues. He exercises absolute sovereignty over the world; He is ruler, therefore, even over 
evil, in that He turns it into judement (ch. ix. 5, 14, xiii. 5, 15, xv. [xvi.], the judgment of im- 
penitence, ch. xvii. 17). The rich doxologies of the Apocalypse are for the most part addressed 
to God, ch. iv. 8, 11 (comp. ch. v. 18, where the doxology of God is joined with that of the Lamb, 
the former, however, being placed first, ch. vii. 12, xi. 16, 17, xii. 10, xix. 1, 6) ; worship is like- 
wise addressed to God. His is the Kingdom (ch. xix. 6) ; He executes the final judgment (ch. 
xx. 9,12); from Him the new Jerusalem descends out of Heaven upon the earth and becomes 
the tabernacle of God, the Most Holy Place of His dwelling on earth itself (ch. xxi. 2, 3); 
He is the Beatifier (ver.4). The relation betwixt God and the Lamb comes out distinctly in 
ch. xxi. 23, where it is declared that the glory of God lightens the City of God, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof; 4. e., Christ the visible image, the perceptible manifestation of God (see 
ch. xxii. 8,5). As the God of the spirits of the Prophets, God is likewise the primal source 
of the Apocalypse itself (ver. 6). 

Christ is adorned with all the features of the glorified God-manhood. The revelation 
of God is also the revelation of Christ. Grace proceeds from Him, as from Jehovah, His 
titles and traits combine His heavenly glory with His earthly work of redemption and sal- 
vation; chs. i. 5,6, 11-18; v. 6-14; vi. 2; vii.17; xi. 15; xii.10; xiv. 1. 2,14; xix. 11,16; xxi. 
28, xxii. 8. The motive of His glorification is everywhere His great work of redemption. 
This thought runs through the entire Book as its fundamental idea. He is the Lamb that 
was slain (ch. v. 6,12); as Prophet, He is the Amen, the faithful Martyr (ch. ili. 14); as 
High-priest, He is the Atoner (ch. i. 5, vii. 14); as King, the Liberator or Redeemer (ch. v. 
9), the Prince of the kings of the earth (ch. i. 5), the dynamical Prince of the world’s his. 
tory (ch. vi. 1); in the end appearing victoriously as such,—a King of kings and Lord of 
lords, Who has made His people a Kingdom of priests (ch. i. 6, v. 10, xix. 16); the most 
mysterious of all personalities (ch. xix. 12); in respect of His essential relation to the Father, 
the Logos of God (ch. xix. 18); in respect of His human nature, the Root of the race of 
David and the Morning-star of mankind (ch. xxii. 16). 

The Holy Ghost is here glorified in concrete conceptions in the Seven Spirits; in the 
Spirit that takes possession of the spirit of the Prophet, becoming therein the spring of all 
visions (ch. i. 10, iv. 1, 2); He is also glorified as the principle of the certitude of eternal 
salvation and blessedness (ch. xiv. 13); and as the principle of the Church’s longing for 
the Coming of her Lord (ch. xxii. 17). In accordance with the symbolical style of the Book, 
He also, like Christ Himself, several times appears in angelic form. 

God’s seat or throne, in its symbolical significance, requires no explanation. Since the 
Presbytery of Israel, like that of the Apostolic Church, consists of twelve persons, the twenty- 
Jour elders form a double Presbytery. This double Presbytery may, doubtless, be regarded 
as symbolically expressive of the choicest spirits, selected, on the one hand, from the human 
world, and, on the other, from the angelic world, and represented by the Patriarchs of Israel 
and the Twelve Apostles. We have elsewhere designated the four living shapes or beasts 
as fundamental forms of the Divine government.* Each of these Cherubim has six wings,— 
symbols of agitated, infinitely lively omnipresence. Each is covered with eyes, within and 
without,—symbols of omniscience and wisdom. They rest not day and night; they are 
ever conscious, moving, active, like the absolute rule of Divine Intelligence,—glorifying 
God continually as the Holy One and Jehovah. 

Here, in the solemn company that surround the Almighty, angels are not immediately 
mentioned ; in the progress of the action, however, they are brought in (ch, vy. 11), and they 
appear throughout the Book as the media of God’s government. For the designation of 








* Leben Jesu, Vol.1I., p. 235. Schleiermacher, p. 454, thinks that three more beasts [living-beings] are wanting, ch. 
vi., to complete the idea of the four beasts [living-beings], which interpret the first four seals. The four beasts [living-be: 
ings], however, refer to the fundamental forms of the world’s history. [See Comment. on ch. iv, 6,p. 154.—H, R. C.] 
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personal angelic essences is connected with the idea that all manifestations and providences 
of God are, in a symbolical sense, angels. It is a mysterious circumstance that the principal 
angel of the Revelation, the Angel of Jesus Christ (ch. i. 1), likewise declares himself to be 
a personal angel (ch. xix. 10, xxii. 9). The prominence of angelic apparitions —in which 
Liicke pretends to discover a discrepancy between the Johannean Gospel and the Apocalypse 
—is primarily explained by the fact that we have here to do with an epoch of revelation, and 
that the final epoch, in which, as even the Gospels affirm, Christ is to appear in company with 
His angels [Matt. xxv. 31; Mark viii. 88. See Comm. on John, Am. Ed., p.611.—Tr.]. The 
symbolical character of the Book must also be taken into account; in accordance with this, 
the spirits (heads?*) of the churches are called angels (ch. ii. and iii.). With the book of 
the seven seals, a strong angel makes his appearance, proclaiming the difficult problem of 
its unsealing (ch. y. 2). And now countless hosts of angels come forward, praising the 
Lamb (ver. 11). The four angels who hold the four winds of the earth (ch. vii. 1) are, we 
believe, symbols of the spiritual powers that hold the spirits of mankind in check; above 
them is set the Angel of Sealing, who, in accordance with the analogy of Scripture, is a 
symbol of the Spirit of God (ver. 2). He also is followed by a host of angels praising God 
(vers. 11, 12). Now the vision passes on to seven distinct angels who stand before God,—the 
angels of the trumpets—summonses to repentance, embodied in actual events (ch. viii. 2). 
Even these appear to be dependent upon the Angel who has in charge the prayers of t e 
saints. Here again, doubtless, we have a symbol of the Holy Ghost, Who, awhile ago, was 
represented by the Angel of the Sealing. An antithesis to the angels holding the four winds 
(ch. vii. 1) is formed by the four angels bound by the Euphrates, gloomy and mysterious forms 
which are identified with the judgment of the horsemen themselves (ch. ix.15). That which 
constitutes them angels is not the character of personality, but the character of a Divine mis- 
sion or the unity of four missions—corresponding to the whole world—of divine probational 
judgments. The absolute sovereignty of God over demonic darkness makes even Abaddon- 
Apollyon an angel of the abyss (ch. ix. 11). 

Since the Parousia of Christ cannot yet be referred to in ch. x. 1, the mighty angel de- 
scribed there as bearing a complete resemblance to the image of Christ, is also, doubtless, a 
symbol of the Spirit of God. The Spirit of Sealing, the Spirit who represents the saints, by 
offering all their prayers before God, is also the Spirit of Prophecy concerning the approach- 
ing Coming of Christ. The Spirit of God has the little book of the eschatological Gospel in 
His hand. He over-rules the earth and the sea—stable order and the surging life of the 
nations. His voice is as the voice of alion. Moyed by Him, the seven thunders utter their 
voices; these thunders- represent the entire course of reformations and missions in the 
hristian Church ; a full revelation concerning these is withheld, because such revelation 
would encroach upon the free-agency of man. It is likewise the prerogative of the Spirit 
of God to swear, i.¢., to give certainty to the spirit of man. He is the author of New Tes- 
tament prophecy (ver. 11). He distinguishes between the Zemple of true worshippers and 
the outer court of the Church, which the Gentiles tread under foot (ch. xi. 1,2). He it is 
Who causes the two olive-trees to be olive-trees, for oil is a symbol of the Spirit. That 
Michael, with his angels, in conflict with the Dragon and his angels, is indicative of the 
Spirit of Christ in His authoritative government, is to us an indisputable fact. The eagle 
flying through Heaven (ch. [viii. 18] xiv. 6) should likewise be noticed here as the angel of 
Apocalyptic Revelation to John himself, whose attribute the eagle has become. He flies 
through the midst of Heaven with his eschatological message, for this revelation flies through 
the whole sphere of the Christian spirit. 

The Angel of Prophecy is succeeded by the Angel of the Church Triumphant (ver. 8) ; 
he is followed by the Angel of Judgment (vers. 9-11). The relation and conduct of the angels 
mentioned (ch. xiv. 14-20) is very mysterious. The form like unto the Son of Man, sitting 
upon the cloud and bearing the harvest-sickle, 7. ¢., commissioned to cut short the course of 





* The Epistles are a component part of the Apocalypse itself, and not merely preparatory thereto. Hence their termi- 
nology, likewise, is symbolical—a fact unrecoznized by Irvingism. It is not supposable that the heads of the chwrches 
should bear a relation to the churches, like that of stars to candle-sticks. 
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the world in order to judgment, is unmistakably Christ. The other angel, charged with the 
mandate to Christ, will then denote the message of the Father, Who hath reserved the time 
and the hour to Himself (ver. 15). Over against the specific harvest of Christ there is, 
however, also another harvest of condemnatory judgment. Accordingly, the fire-angel of 
the cosmical government of God, the angel who is [ideally] one with the altar of the 
universal sacrifice of the world in its old form (ver. 18) commands the angel who, in 
fellowship with Christ, executes the final judgment upon the earth, to thrust in his 
sickle also for the judgment of wrath. This latter angel with the sickle issues from the 
Temple (ver. 17); he appears further on (ch. xv. 6) to branch into the seven angels who 
dispense the vials of wrath. It is a very significant fact that these angels of judgment 
receive their vials from one of the four beasts [living-beings (ch. xy. 7)]; according 
to this, this individual life-form of Divine government intervenes between them and God. 
That the judgments executed are not blind events is shown by one of the seven angels, who 
acts as interpreter of these judgments (ch. xvii. 1,7). This, therefore, is the Angel of Pro- 
phecy (ch. xiv. 15), Distinct from him is the Angel of Judgment itself (ch. xviii. 1 sqq. ; 
comp. ch. xiv. 17). Somewhat obscurely the Prophecy goes back to the Angel of the Apoca- 
lypse in general (ch. xix. 9); again, however, we find the Angel of Prophecy (ch. xiv. 15, 
xvii. 1, 7), whilst after him the Angel of Judgment again appears (ch. xix. 17; comp. xviii. 1). 
His standing in the sun probably denotes the cosmical nature of the final judgment which 
he announces. The blessing of the renewal of the world attends upon the angel who shuts 
Satan up in the abyss (ch. xx. 1, 2). This angel has the same key that Christ has (ch. i. 18 
—not to be confounded with ch. ix. 1). Subsequent to the consummation, as the union be- 
twixt heaven and earth, we hear no more of angels until finally at the close, the Angel of the 
Revelation of Christ is again mentioned (ch. xxii. 8, [xxi. 9?]). 

Angels alternate in a remarkable manner with heavenly voices. It is in accordance 
with the high ecstatic condition of the Prophet that the wonders of vision should be 
conjoined with wonders of hearing (ch. v. 2,11, vi. 7, 10, viii. 138, x. 3, xiv. 6, 7, 9, 15, 
Xviii. 2, xix. 17), or should alternate with them. The characterization of the heavenly voices 
is likewise significant. The first voice—and this is usual—introduces the vision. “I was in 
the spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet.” Thesame 
voice further on resembles the sound of many waters (ch. i.15). Again it is like a trumpet 
(ch. iv. 1), From the throne of God proceed lightnings and voices and thunders (ch. iy.5), 
—holy revelations which become voices, voices which become thunders. A voice out of the 
midst of the four beasts (ch. vi. 6) causes the famine to appear as an infliction of specially 
conscious Divine dispensation. The prayers of the saints, having ascended to heaven, re- 
troact upon the earth in voices and thunders, in lightnings and earthquakes (ch. viii. &). 
Here preachings, words of thunder, precede the lightnings of new illumination and the shocks 
of mighty changes. A voice from the four horns of the altar (ch. ix. 13) directs, in confor- 
mity to this its origin, the immolation of a third part of mankind through the medium of 
a penal judgment (comp. ch, xvi. 7). It is in consequence of a heavenly voice that the 
Prophet eats the mysterious little book; the Holy Ghost quickens the word (ch. x. 8), A 
great voice from Heaven summons the two risen witnesses up to Heaven; a new and great 
revelation requires a new heavenly condition of State and Church in the form of the perfected 
Kingdom (ch. xi. 11, 12). Herewith are connected the great voices in Heaven announcing 
the dawn of the consummation (ch. xi. 15. Similarly the great voice, ch. xii. 10). At the 
opening of the Temple in Heaven, which now follows, a great hail accompanies the lightnings 
and voices and thunders and earthquakes (ch. xi. 19). The more detailed development of 
this latter figure (ch. xvi. 18, 21) makes the hail appear in the light of a great, terrible, and 
distressful decomposition of cosmical relations. The anticipatory celebration of the con- 
summation in the heavenly Church of the elect is especially solemn (ch. xiv. 1 sqq.). 
Here the perfected life of nations, of geniuses or prophets, and of art, is united in the har- 
mony of a new and lofty song: The voices of many waters, of a great thunder, and of harpers, 
singing a song that only the elect and holy company can learn. In yet fuller tones resounds 
the heavenly concert after the fall of the harlot, in anticipatory celebration of the marriage 
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of the Bride (ch. xix. 1-7). It is also a heavenly proclamation that causes the writing of 
these words: Blessed are the dead, etc. (ch. xiv. 18); and how often have they been re- 
written! Again, the command to go forth from Babylon comes immediately as a voice from 
Heaven (ch. xviii. 4). 


37. PSYCHICO-PNEUMATIC MEDIA OF APOCALYPTICS. APOCALYPTIC VISION. 
a. Sacred Vision. 


The Theology of the prophetic subjective form of this is wrapped in obscurity as yet. 

Orthodoxism makes no distinction between objective phenomena addressing themselves 
to the common empirical perception of the five senses, and objective phenomena observable 
by the prophetic perception alone. Theosophy makes no distinction between the perceptive 
forms of the heathen mantic condition, in which man becomes the un-free, constrained tool 
of a mysterious influence, supposed to be of ghostly [spirit] origin—in a word, between the 
pathologico-somnambulic form of perception—and the ethical ecstasy of the theocratic 
domain, in which the Seer is freed from the limits of common empiricism. Pantheistic 
rationalism makes no distinction between those salutiferous visions which are the sources 
of the higher life, yea, of the recovery of mankind, and fanatical hallucinations whose end 
is the mad-house (Strauss). 

A result of the orthodoxistic confusion of ideas is the fact that the prophetic vision is 
regarded as merely one form of revelation among several; whilst, on the contrary, the vision 
is really the medium of all forms of revelation. This truth is expressed by the threefold 
development of the Hebrew terms denoting prophetic sight: [1] The Seer or Prophet 
(74); [2] The Proclaimer of new things (°23); [8] The Beholder or Seer (71). 

' The first thing that we shall premise relative to the subject of prophetic vision and 
also, in especial, of Apocalyptic vision, is the mysterious fact that a twofold form of con- 
sciousness is peculiar to the human soul,—a day consciousness, and a night consciousness. 
The latter forms the background of life, but is, however, generally veiled and hidden. 

Our second premise is as follows: The liberation of the second consciousness was a 
thing of more ready occurrence when the nations were in their youth and filled with youth- 
ful presentiments, than whilst they were passing through the middle age of their develop- 
ment; a new liberation of this night-consciousness is in prospect for the time of perfect 
development. 

It is a well-known fact that this second form of consciousness, the universal existence 
of which is betrayed by the most manifold signs, manifested itself among the Greeks in a 
pathological form (manticism [pavreia, sooth-saying, divination]); this pathological form 
comes in contact with the ethical form only in the teachings of Socrates (daimonism [daiu6- 
viov|), being converted in the writings of Plato into a sort of theory ; whilst on the line of 
Semitic tradition, the ethical form of vision has, amid the reciprocal action of Divine grace 
and the ethical struggling of elect spirits, been made the actual organ of revelation, 

A polarity, therefore, meets us in all cases: a harmonious contrast of Divine manifesta- 
tions and human visions or transports—based, these latter, upon the being rapt out of the 
condition of ordinary consciousness (ecstasy). Without a Divine manifestation through the 
Holy Ghost, Who subserves Himself not only of natural phenomena and spiritual messengers, 
but also of the capacities and aptitudes of the human organism, there is no vision; without 
vision there is no Divine manifestation. Now although this contrast is harmonious and in- 
dissoluble in its nature, it is also one of great magnitude; it is, therefore, necessary for us to 
distinguish between forms of revelation which are predominantly objective and those in 
which the subjective element preponderates. The most objective form is that powerfulness 
of manifestation which reveals itself not only to the Prophets in the centre, but also, with a 
startling might, to profane individuals in their company (Moses in Egypt; Elijah on Mount 
Carmel ; Christ in the Temple; Saul on the way to Damascus). The most subjective form 
of revelation is inspiration; such as traverses, unwaning, like a midnight sun, the conscious- 
ness of the Apostles, The perfect contrast is thus stated: the objective Divine novelty —the 
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wonder, and the subjective Divine novelty—the prophetic word or the preaching Prophet 
himself. 

Founded upon the psychological and historical conditions of revelation is the fact that 
its subjective forms can admit of augmentation to the richest degree, and diminution to a 
vanishing point. The beginning of revelationary vision is a visional hearing in a dream 
(Samuel); a form which is introduced by the natural-prophetic, significant dream (e. 9., 
Joseph’s dream, Gen. xxxvii.), but must, however, be distinguished from that. The end of 
revelationary vision is an Apostolic illumination, the echo of which is heard long after in the 
Bath-kol.* 

It results from the distinction of epochs and periods in the inner, pneumatic history of 
the world, that the miraculous forms of revelation become latent in the times of periodical 
development. From the universality of the prophetic aptitude in mankind (this is not 
saying as much as if we were to say—from the universality of the Christological [Theologi- 
cal?—E. R. C.] aptitude—comp. Acts xvii. 27), and from the momentousness of the human 
life, especially the Christian life, the expectation likewise results, however, that extraordi- 
nary and mysterious events will take place in all times. 

Within the cycle of revelation the wonder of hearing develops into the wonder of vision ; 
and the vision of the Seer, from whom the consciousness of the distinction betwixt empiric 
and prophetic sight is, as yet, absent, is developed in ghostly, historical events and visions, 
in the experience of which the consciousness of the distinction between this inward sight 
and common empiricism commences and continually increases. 

But this suspense between prophetic experiences and the experiences of the five senses, 
does but constitute a transition between the incipient and the meridian point of prophecy. 
In the life of Abraham heavenly manifestation becomes a continual higher empiricism; he 
walks, like a holy child, on the borders of the spirit-world. In the life of Christ, on the 
other hand, the suspense between prophetic and ordinary vision is also done away with. His 
constant and every-day experience is for Him the recognized medium of an uninterrupted 
vision. 

Not even the Apostles were able to walk on these heavenly heights of spirituality in this 
vale of earth. Christ walked in a faith that was, at the same time, sight; but the Apostles 
walked in faith, not in. sight. Doubtless, however, their life of faith was founded upon, and 
interspersed with, moments of sight, whilst the intervals were filled up with the power of 
inspiration—a power which, indeed, for the moment and in particular relations, might 
sometimes be obscured [diminished]. On the other hand, however, there were also moments 
in the lives of the Apostles when momentary Divine manifestations were theirs in so rich 
and mighty a form as to develope into actual and lasting inspirations. The Sacred Writings 
were the issues of these forth-gushing springs. 

On the meridian of a perfect union betwixt manifestation and inspiration, the canonical 
Apocalypse took its rise. It was based upon visions whose foundation was a burning longing 
for the Coming of the Lord; a longing awakened by the peculiar and oppressive character of 
the times, and cherished in minds that, by reason of their ideal nature, possessed a higher 
prophetic calling. Under the reciprocal action of this yearning and the Spirit of revelation, 
the visions took shape. In this longing, in the pangful attraction of love to the Coming of 
the Lord, the Old Testament Prophets could compete with the Apostles, and thus some of 
the former became, perforce, Apocalyptists, Each party excelled the other in some par- 
ticular. The men of the Old Testament had not found satisfaction in the principially 
perfected redemption, as had those of the New Testament; their faith was pre-eminently 
hope; hence their longing in the face of the threatening of apparent ruin was more full of 





* [We subjoin the following from Kitto’s Cyclopedia. The whole article, which is too long for insertion here, is 
worthy of perusal. “ Bara Kon ip na, daughter of the voice). Under this name the Talmud, the later Tar gums, and 
the Rabbinical writers make frequent mention of a kind of oracular voice, constituting the fourth grade of revelation, 
which, although it was an instrument of Divine communication throughout the early history of the Israelites, was the 


most prominent, because the sole, prophetic manifestation which existed during (and even after) the period of the second 
Temple.”—E. R. C.] 
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human passion, more darkly glowing, and their Apocalyptic productions were more richly 
colored, more manifold, more original. In the case of the Apostles, on the other hand, the 
New Testament longing developed gradually out of the most complete satisfaction drawn by 
faith from the principial redemption and overcoming of the world; the Apostles’ longing 
was based upon this faith and soothed by it. And thus many passed away as martyrs in the 
first full enjoyment of the principial consummation; and in the case of a few only there 
was gradually developed a more distinct Apocalyptic vision (Peter, Paul). But one, John, 
the friend of Jesus, became the Seer and Prophet of His Advent in the truest sense. Hence 
the New Testament Seers continued scholars of those of the Old Testament in regard to’ 
Apocalyptical forms likewise. Whilst the latter were in advance of the former, so far as 
the painful pressure of unsatisfied longing is concerned, the former excelled in the univer- 
sality, the spiritual clearness and fullness of their Apocalyptic views. 


b. Sacred Vision in its Conjunction with Sacred Art; or Apocalyptic Composition. 

The real problem of Apocalyptics is set forth in the question: How can visional 
ecstasy be conceived of as united to a calmly conscious, self-reflecting working of the mate- 
rials gathered in such ecstasy into literary form and shape? The common prejudice is 
against such a combination. Not only ecstasy, but enthusiasm, or inspiration even, is re- 
garded as forming a contrary antithesis to the reflective presentation of ideas or events and 
the artistic shaping of thought. Unconsciousness and naiveté of feeling are held to be 
requisite for the presentation of sacred matters, This opinion has a certain truth only as 
opposed to an over-nicety and artificialness of expression, affectation, false oratoricalness, 
and poetastery; it is, for the most part, however, itself biased by the mistaken idea that 
poetry and Prophecy must have a mantic ground-form. The example of poetry even, 
true, original and elevated poetry, exhibits a direct contradiction of this notion. There 
certainly does exist a distinction between the original conception of a poem and the artistic 
elaboration of it. But the mightier the conception, the richer the equipment of fundamen- 
tal forms, poetic shapes and euphony that accompany it; besides, the original inspired con- 
templation of a subject continues, as a creative and formative power, throughout the entire 
calm, reflective and artistic process of elaboration. This is true of art in general ; otherwise 
there could be no question of sacred art. Thouyh we must, therefore, distinguish between 
the prophetic rapture, which can beso intensified as to cause the Prophet to sink, fainting, 
upon the earth, and the subsequent preaching of that which he has seen —yet the rapture 
is,in the first instance, as.an ethical mood, fructified by the word of preaching, and in the 
word of preaching the continuous rapture attains its most complete expression. This fact 
is presented in the highest degree in the reciprocal operation of the mightiest manifestations 
and the calmest formative activity of inspiration, in which activity the original Divine voices 
shape themselves into the human word. Inspiration is in such perfect agreement with the 
most thorough deliberation and sober-mindedness that it may be clothed in all forms of 
true learning and pure art. This is true in the fullest degree of the Biblical Apocalypses; 
they are living syntheses of theocratic revelation and Hebrew art. The Johannean Apoca- 
lypse constitutes, in a three-fold aspect, the zenith of the canonical Apocalypses: first, it 
forms the zenith of eschatological vision; secondly, it forms the zenith of sacred art— art 
which is Hebrew, though breathed upon by the Greek spirit of measure and symmetry ; 
and, thirdly, we behold in it the zenith of the union of vision and art. Thus it is in itself 
a typically prophetic presentation of the end of the world, in which the fullness of holiness 
shall appear in the full radiance of beauty —an intimidating and repellent mystery to the 
eyes of the profane world. 


38. FUNDAMENTAL TRAITS OF APOCALYPTIC COMPOSITION. 


The fundamental traits of Apocalyptic composition are already indicated by the general 
character of sacred composition. 
In respect of the inner side of this sort of composition, we distinguish the sacred motive; 
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the sacred design; and the sacred haste of execution from motive to design. In respect of 
the formal side, we distinguish the theocratic - world-historical foundation ; the solemn lan- 
guage, replete with beauty, simplicity, and devotion ; and the cyclical movement toward the 
goal in a series of original, circular pictures of the whole [ Gesammtbilder—=panoramas ?]. 

If we apply ourselves directly to the tracing out of these features in the Apocalyptical 
Scriptures, we shall observe that, in respect of their motive, a world-historical state of neces- 
sity in the Church of God begets, within an elect and praying prophet-heart, that unique 
state of necessity to which Heaven opens;—opens, in order that, by the discovery 
-of a glorious Messianic picture of the future, the fact may be revealed that the temporal 
necessity of the Church rests upon a Divine plan and is designed to lead to a triumph, the 
certainty of which is already rejoiced over in Heaven. Hence it is that, in the Apocalypse, 
every gloomy, distressful scene on earth is supported by a radiant, festive scene in Heayen, 
and analogies are found even in the Old Testament Apocalypses. Comp. Is. xl., xlix., lviii. ; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 

The design of the Apocalypse, both in the Old and the New Testament Scriptures, is 
practical in the higher sense of that term. It is intended that the Church of God—in the 
persons of His prominent servants, in the first place (Rev. i. 1)—shall receive, in chromatic 
rays, the requisite amount of light concerning the future, to enable her to find her way in 
situations of the greatest obscurity; it is likewise intended that she should possess a treasury 
of consolation at which she may always be able to quicken her longing, hope, patience, and 
perseverance, and, above all, her love: in this sense, Prophecy shall ever open more fully to 
her in accordance with her need, whilst it presents an impenetrable veil to the profane gaze 
of worldliness as well as to hypocritical chiliastic desires. This design is plainly revealed 
in the Apocalypse of John in a number of passages, and especially in the seven epistles and 
at the close; it is, however, the design of all Apocalypses. Comp. Is. xl.1; Dan. xii. 10. 

The holy haste of execution, its rapid gravitation to the final goal, is announced in the 
brevity of expression; the rapid succession of scenes; the ever new configurations of the 
end; and the strong expression of a presentiment of the end, to which the whole intervening 
period seems but a brief time. In consideration of the last-mentioned fact, it is a senseless 
proceeding to interpret the promises of a speedy fulfillment, e.g., Rev. i. 1, as based upon 
a chronological error. That the Apocalypse intends the sayings concerning the speediness 
of the end in a religious sense, and not in an ordinary chronological signification, is proved 
by the ages which this same Apocalypse interposes between the stand-point of the Seer and 
the day of final decision (comp. 1 John ii. 18, “the last hour;” likewise Haggai ii. 6), 

Revelation, in accordance with its theocratically world-historical character, takes in the 
entire breadth of the world, the entire length, height, and depth of its course, in a manner 
of which we find scarcely the faintest idea in classical historiography. This character is 
most clearly pronounced in the Apocalyptic Scriptures. The Book of Daniel presents a 
construction of the world’s history agreeable to the predominant character of the pre- 
Christian time: the world-monarchies occupy the foreground of the picture until the King- 
dom of Christ puts an end to them. In the Apocalypse of John, the entire history of the 
world is presented in the New Testament light: the Kingdom of God occupies the foreground, 
arrayed for the final decisive combats with the world-power, whose adyances become con- 
stantly bolder and more threatening. Even in this Book, however, the vision of the seven 
seals (ch. vi.), and the figure of the Woman clothed with the sun (ch. xii.), as well as many 
another feature, carry us back to the old time before Christ. Manifold are the links con- 
necting the Biblical Books in harmonious sequence, so that one Book rests not only upon 
the knowledge, but also upon the basis, of the preceding one, Thus, the Apocalypses are 
joined to all the foregoing Biblical Books; and as the whole of the Old Testament is reflected 
in the Prophet Daniel, so the Apocalypse of John presents the image of both the Old and 
the New Testament. Nay, more, this unique conclusion of the whole of the Sacred Writings 
is likewise the conclusion of their mysteries; in it, their very first Book, Genesis, is most 
clearly mirrored, thus imaging for us the Genesis of the first world in the Genesis of the 
second, Especially close, however, is the connection of the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 
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ment with the Apocalyptic Scriptures of the Old Testament; and that not in regard to the 
subject-matter alone, but also in respect of its figurative language and its art. ‘The entire 
learning of the Old Testament, as well as the entire Eschatology of the Gospels and all other 
New Testament Books, is here reproduced in a perfectly original form; above all, we recog- 
nize here the elements of Eschatology presented in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel; as also 
those of Zechariah in particular, as well as the most manifold traits of other Prophets. 

The solemn, devotional language of Holy Writ—language beautiful in its simplicity, 
and yet ghostly in its sublimity—is the property, in a peculiar degree, of all its Apocalypses ; 
from the Apocalypse of Isaiah, through the Eschatologies of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, 
down to the Revelation of John. In the latter, however, we have, added to the Hebrew and 
Hebraizing expressions of the Prophet—who speaks in the spirit (é rvetyarc), not in the 
language of apostolic, didactic mediation (év r@ vwi)—a Christian Greek element, viz.: the 
hymn, which consists in lyrical outgushes and also in the most metrical domination of the 
material by the form. The general admiration excited by the diction of Habakkuk, and 
by the mysterious chiar’ oscuro of Zechariah, is a well-known fact; it will be found, how- 
ever, on examination, that Obadiah, Nahum, and Zephaniah also employ a language pecu- 
liarly Apocalyptical. 

Of special moment for the true position of exegesis, is the cyclical movement of the 
Apocalypses, from the stand-point of the Seer to the final goal of the world. The least of 
the Apocalyptic Writings cannot, indeed, be affirmed to present such an arrangement, though 
even in them a similar organization is observable, in the division of the special topics of 
which they treat into rounded and distinct discourses. (Comp. the [Lange] Comm. on Oba- 
diah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah), On directing our attention to the greater Apocalypses, 
we find that the cyclical construction, in three stages, of the unitous Eschatology (Is. xl.— 
lxvi.), is marked both by the peculiar character of those stages (I. The restoration of Israel 
as the servant of God, including the promise of the Messiah, xl.-xlviii. II. The Messiah 
as the Servant of God, the suffering Redeemer of Israel, xlix—lvii. III. The Messiah as 
the victorious Servant of God; and the consummation of the Kingdom of God (lviii.-Lxvi.), 
and by their significant concluding formulas. In ch. xlviii. 22, we read: “There is no peace, 
saith the Lorn, unto the wicked.” In ch. lvii. 20, the terms are stronger: “But the wicked 
are like the troubled sea that cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. [But] there 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” Strongest of all is the close, ch. Ixvi. 24: “And 
they shall go forth and look upon the carcasses of the men that have transgressed against 
[apostatized from] Me; for their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; 
and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh.” This climax is, manifestly, a development 
of the final judgment—a development continually increasing in power, and pointing at last 
to the lake of fire spoken of in the Apocalypse, ch. xix. 20, xx. 10, 14, 15 (comp. Matt. xxv. 41). 

The Eschatology of Jeremiah is unfolded in a series of pictures of judgment, begin- 
ning with ch. xlvi.* and closing with ch. li. 64. That this Eschatology forms a cyclical com- 
position, is proved by the unitous line of judicial pictures and their close in the judgment 
upon Babylon, which also points to the fall of the antitypical Babylon (Rev. xviii.). 

In the Eschatology of Ezekiel, three cycles are distinctly visible. I. The Vision of the 
Resurrection of Israel; the Union between Israel and Judah; and the Eternal Kingdom of 
the Messiah, as a revelation for the Gentiles (ch. xxxvii.). I. The Judgment upon the 
northeastern Antichrist, Gog in the land of Magog, the prince in Ros,{ Meshech, and Tubal 
(chs. xxxviii. and xxxix.). III. The new Mystical Temple upon a high mountain in the 
land of Israel, the place of the Throne of the Incarnate Jehovah (ch. xiii. 6, 7) 3 from this 
Temple, a stream, adorned on either side with trees of life, issues for the rejuvenation of the 
world (ch. xlvii.), chs. xl—xlviii. Ezekiel’s vision of the resurrection of Israel points to the 
first resurrection of the Apocalypse (ch. xx.). His vision of the judgment of Gog points 
to the Apocalyptic final judgment upon the last form of Antichristianity under the same 
RE CEP ee gp ee se 


* Relatively, the Apocalypse of Jeremiah begins with ch. xly., as we have atated in the Comm. Ces Generis; ; 
} [In the E. V., Ezek. xxxviii. 3, etc., the Hebrew expression YN) wy) is translated the chief prince; the entire 
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name (ch. xx.). The new Temple upon the high mountain, with its river and trees of life, 
finds its final fulfillment in the City of God, with its paradisaical trees of life (Rev. xxi. 
and xxii.). 

In regard to the Prophet Daniel, we have already remarked, in the Comm. on Genesis 
(Introduction [Am. Ed., p.38]), that we consider the portions, (ch. x.—xi. 44, and ch. xii. 5-13), 
as an interpolation.* Irrespective of this interpolation, the work falls into two sections, 
each of which is composed of cyclical pictures. In the first part (ch. i—vi.), Daniel appears 
as the interpreter of foreign oracles within heathenism itself; in the second part, he is no 
longer the expounder of obscure, dream-like, ghostly, Divine voices and writings within 
heathenism, but a Prophet of the clearer revelations of Jehovah for His people. In the 
first part, God’s judgment upon the works of heathen arrogance and pride are unfolded, 
whilst pious men of Israel are wonderfully preserved and glorified; in the second part, the 
sufferings of the Kingdom of God under the final and the typical Antichristianity are por- 
trayed, together with the triumph of God’s Kingdom. Upon the Introduction, ch. i., in 
which the continuance of a holy Israel, in the midst of heathen temptations, is depicted 
as the basis of Prophecy and the foundation for the coming of the Kingdom of God, follow 
the oracles of the first part: a. Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the monarchy-image ; confirma- 
tion of the Messianic conclusion of the dream, in the preservation of the three men in the 
fiery furnace through the medium of the fourth Man among them, the “son of the gods” 
(chs. ii. and iii.), 5. The dream of the tree that reached unto Heaven; fulfillment of the dream 
in the humiliation of Nebuchadnezzar ; and his repentance (ch. iv.). c¢. The oracle in the 
banquet-room of Belshazzar, and the judgment upon his pride; downfall of Belshazzar; 
fresh exaltation of Daniel; his apparent fall, and wonderful preservation in the den of 
lions (chs. v. and vi.). The second part reverts to the time of the first part. Daniel’s own 
visions begin with the dream-vision of the four Beasts as forms of the four world-mon- 
archies (ch. vii.); manifestly, the Israelitish pendant to the dream of Nebuchadnezzar (ch. 
ii.). The second vision of Daniel (ch. viii.) passes beyond the dream-form; it manifestly pre- 
sents the precursory, typical Antichristianity of Antiochus Epiphanes, which must by no 
means be confounded with the final Antichristianity sketched in ch. vii: 7, 8; a sufficiently 
distinct pendant to the fall of the mighty tree (ch. iv.) Daniel’s third vision is even medi- 
ated by the Prophet’s earnest prayer for Mount Zion; it is, therefore, a highly developed 
form of the vision. It has reference to the import of the seventy weeks determined by 
Jeremiah, after which Jerusalem—in a thoroughly Messianico-eschatological sense—should 
be restored. We read the conclusion of the vision in the following connection: “ And even 
to the summit [‘ double sense: to the uttermost, and to the top of the Temple’ ] come the 
abominations, the ravages, and until destruction, which is firmly decreed, is poured out 
upon the desolator” (see Comm. on Matthew, p. 425, Am. Ed.) [Dan. ix. 27]. But he shall 
set up his palace-tents between the sea and the mountain of the holy ornament, yet shall go 
on towards his end without deliverance [ch. xi. 45]. At that time, however, shall Michael 
arise, the great chief that standeth for the sons of thy people—it shall indeed be a time 
of tribulation, such as never was until that time, but, at the same time, thy people 
shall be delivered, all that are written in the Book of Life—and many that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, etc.” [ch. xii. 1 sqq.]. In this rounded form the vision con- 
stitutes a pendant to the ghostly writing on the wall in the banqueting-room of Belshazzar. 
With the abominable desecration of the vessels of the Temple, corresponds the abomination 
of desolation which reaches the summit (double sense [the uttermost, or]), the pinnacle 
of the Temple; with the sudden fall of Belshazzar, corresponds the destruction that sud- 
denly comes upon the desolator. At the same time, many features of the Book of Daniel 
point to the Apocalypse. The typical Antichrist of Dan. viii., who has already in ch. vii. 
appeared in the most general outlines of his antitype, points to the perfect antitype in the 
Apocalypse. The seventy weeks—which are to be interpreted symbolically, not chronologi- 
cally—are thus divided (see the Symbolism of Numbers, above): 1. Sixty-two weeks of the 





* (Compare, however, upon this point, Hengstenberg: Authentie des Daniel” Note by Tr. of Comm. on Nests, 
Am, Ed., p. 38.—B. R. C.] 7 igs snes 
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troublous restoration of Jerusalem with streets and ditches, but in strait of times; the time 
until the appearing and slaying of the Messiah. At the end of these weeks, the Anointed, 
Whois not yet the Prince, shall be cut off. 2. One week. Appearance of the prince, who is 
not an anointed one. Renewal of the covenant in this week for many, and, in antithesis, 
cessation of the sacrifice. Downfall of the Jewish State and worship. 8. Seven weeks to 
the Anointed, Who is, at the same time, the Prince. This is the shadowy sketch of the time 
from the destruction of Jerusalem to the Parousia of Christ, in which two features only are 
distinctly prominent: the renewed covenant of the many,on the one side; the contrasted 
lasting desolation, on the other (the shortened days of tribulation, see Comm. on Matthew, 
ch. xxiv. [p. 425, Am. Ed.]). 

With Daniel’s symbolical reckoning of time, corresponds the symbolical reckoning of 
the Apocalypse (chs. xi.,xii.) ; to the troublous time of the Theocracy in the sixty-two weeks, 
corresponds the travailing Woman, menaced by Satan (ch. xii.); to the slaying of the Mes- 
siah, corresponds His translation to Heaven. To the prince, who is a desolator, corresponds 
the whole development of New Testament Antichristianity. The appearance of the anointed 
Prince coincides unmistakably with the Parousia of Christ. In Daniel, however, the anointed 
Prince manifestly appears in the form of Michael. Finally, an antithesis corresponding to 
the antithesis of the times is formed by the fact that Daniel is commanded to seal up his 
writing (ch. xii. 4), whilst John receives an exactly contrary command (Rev. xxii. 10).* 

We have already presented our views in regard to the unitous composition of those 
Prophecies that come under the name of Zechariah,in the Introduction to Genesis (p. 39, 
{[Am. Ed.]). Not only the whole beginning of the disintegration of this Scripture into two 
parts—a procedure based upon a misunderstanding ;—not only the misapprehension of the 
manifest traits of a later Israelitish age in the second part, but also, in particular, the limi- 
tation of the Prophecies to the circumstances characterizing the time of the Prophet, without 
a due regard to the fact that he has throughout employed the circumstances of his time as 
symbols and types, has occasioned a permanent and increasing prejudice in favor of the divi- 
sion of the Book. We, however, in spite of a criticism which, though fully warranted in set- 
ting forth its peculiar views, is still in its youth, cling to the assumption that the whole Book 
forms a unitous Apocalypse; its first part, depicting the coming of the Messianic Kingdom ; 
its second, the coming of the Messiah Himself; types cyclically progressive being employed 
in each case. We regard the opening (ch. i. 1-6) as an introduction, instead of holding, 
with Kéhler, that it forms the first section of the first part. The first vision (ch. i. 7-17) is pro- 
missive of the restoration of the Israelitish Theocracy. In connection with the second vision 
(vers. 18-21, Heb. text ii. 1-4), which announces the destruction of the four hostile powers 
that have scattered Israel,t it forms the first cyclical general picture. The third vision 
(ch. ii. 1-18, Heb. text ii. 5-17) depicts the immeasurable fullness and superb security of the 
inhabitants of the New Jerusalem; with it, the fourth vision, the cleansing of the priest- 
hood from its defilement, even to the point of the coming of the Zsemach ([E. V. Branch= 
Sprout] ch. iii. 1-10), must unite to form the second cyclical picture of the future. Tn the two 
sons of oil, the fifth vision sets forth the ramification of the Theocracy into the princely and 
priestly offices; it is the duty of these offices, themselves being filled with the Spirit, to nourish 
the unitous candlestick of Israel, the light of the world, with the oil of the Spirit; keeping 
themselves, meanwhile, from the way of violence. Israel is to use no violence toward the Gen- 
tile world, but to maintain a severe discipline within ; accordingly, the sixth vision (ch. v. 1-4) 
is conjoined to the fifth (ch. iv.), thus presenting the third general picture in its two aspects. 





* [This prophecy is called the Revelation, with respect to the Scripture of truth, which Daniel was commanded to shut 
up and seal, till the time of the end. Daniel sealed it wntil the time of the end; and, until that time comes, the Lamb is 
opening the seals; and afterwards the two witnesses prophesy out of ita long time in sack-cloth before they ascend up to 
Heaven ina cloud. All which is as much as to say that these Prophecies of Daniel and John should not be understood till 
the time of the end; but then some should prophesy out of them in an afflicted and mournful state fora long time, and 
that but darkly, so as to convert but few. But in the very end, the Prophecy should be so far interpreted as to convert 
many.” Sir Isaac Newr7on.—E. R. C.] 

+ I now am doubtful as to whether the four world-monarchies are intended by this, since the Prophet limits the work 
of the horns to the past. 
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According to the seventh vision (ch. v. 5-11) the theocratic domain is purified from all 
unrighteousness ; a threatening antithesis to this is presented outside of the Theocracy, in 
the fact that this unrighteousness is set down in the land of Shinar. Hence, in the eighth, 
or last vision (ch. vi. 1-8), God’s judgment upon the Gentile world is exhibited as going 
forth into all the quarters of Heaven; this, and the seventh vision, form the fourth cyclical 
general picture. 

The conclusion of the first part, from ch. vi. 9 to ch. viii. 23, then unmistakably forms 
the transition to the second part, which consists of a cyclical series of typical representations 
of the Messiah. 

In the first place, Joshua, the High-priest, is, by a solemn crowning, constituted a type 
of the coming Messiah, Who is to be at once Priest and King (ch. vi. 9sqq.). Further- 
more, the Prophet himself becomes a momentary and extraordinary type of the Messiah 
(ch. vi. 15 sqq.). Hence he decides the question which the Israelites put to the Priests, as 
to whether the extraordinary fasts of the exile should be continued; answering the inquiry 
for the Priests as well as the people, he declares that there is henceforth no ordinance of 
fasts; that the people are to observe the moral commandments of truth, mercy, and 
compassion, which, to their destruction, they formerly despised; now, however, judgment 
should be turned away from them, and, after the restoration of Israel, the fast-days should 
become joyful feast-days; yea, the salvation of Israel should be diffused amongst all nations 
(ch. vii. and viii.). 

In this transition, the unitous picture of the time of the Messiah is laid before us. It is 
the programme of the second part, from ch. ix. to the close. Here, in this second part, the 
future of the Messiah is unrolled before our eyes in typical acts, representative of individual 
items in His career. 

First type. Advent and appearance of the Messiah in poor and humble guise (ch. ix.; 
comp. Matt. xxi.5; John xii. 15). Here the barren present and proximate future of the 
Prophet (Israel’s restoration in antithesis to the judgments upon the neighboring Northern 
nations, —judgments, however, conducing to their conversion) become the basis of a pro- 
phecy concerning the Coming of the Messiah; the perspective of this prophecy is manifestly 
eschatological (vers. 18, 14sqq.). This picture corresponds with the first vision (ch. i. 7-17.) 

Second type. Jehovah’s leading the people back out of the heathen world through the 
sea of tribulation or anguish may be the most obscure Messianic type of this series; its 
Messianic character is nevertheless sustained by the clearer types of chs. ix. and xi. The 
point of departure is the hope of a universal restoration of Israel, conjoined with a universal 
judgment upon the heathen ; accordingly, this type corresponds with the second vision, the 
vision of the destruction of the horns (ch. x. We, like Neumann and Kliefoth, account 
vers. 1 and 2 as forming a part of this section). 

Third type. The Messiah, typically represented by the Prophet, is wndervalued at thirty 
pieces of silver, z.¢., the absurdly cheap price of a slave (Matt. xxvi. 15; Ex. xxi. 32). The 
historical point of departure are the imminent judgments upon the shepherds in Israel (not 
the Gentile shepherds of the peoples, spoken of in the preceding section) who overshadowed 
the land like the cedars of Lebanon and the oaks of Bashan. With this type the third and 
fourth visions correspond, especially the filthy garments of Joshua (chs. ii. and iii.). 
The leading thought is that the Prophet, the Prophethood, takes the place of the 
unfaithful shepherds after Jehovah’s destruction of the three shepherds* in one month; 
with his double staff (Grace [ Beauty, Eng. Ver.] embracing the Gentile world, and the Theo- 
cratic Band uniting Judah and Israel) he [the Prophet—always as a type of Christ] feeds the 
flocks—the sheep of slaughter in company with the poor of the flock, for the sake of the latter T 





* In accordance with the context, none but Israelitish shepherds can be intended here; and, moreover, such as were 
destroyed in one (symbolical) month. If the month denote a short periodical change—the Babylonish captivity, for instance 
—those three false prophets might be meant upon whom Jeremiah proclaims judgment (ch. xxix. 22, 32), viz: Ahab, 
oe Shemaiah. Are not, however, the three Old Testament offices intended, whose place the Messiah Himself 
assumes 


} [A variation in translation. The G. V. renders Zech. xi. 7, thus: And I took charge of the sheep of slaughter for 
the sake of the poor (wretched) sheep.—Tr,] 
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and even after his rejection, he is commanded to assume the same office (ver. 15) on account 
of the necessity for an offset and antithesis to the worthless shepherds yet to come. 

Fourth type. The lamentation of all the families of Israel over the mortal suffering 
that they have inflicted upon the visible appearance of J ehovah, the Messiah, a result of 
the victory over all heathen, vouchsafed by Jehovah to the ideal Theocracy (ch. xii., par- 
ticularly vers. 10-14). The very pre-supposition of this Prophecy is altogether eschatolo- 
gical; it is the expectation of the perfect fulfillment of the destiny of Jerusalem and Judah; 
the anticipation of a victory over all nations of the Gentiles—a victory conditioned upon the 
sanctification of Israel. Thus, it is a Prophecy, every feature of which is symbolical. With 
it corresponds the fifth vision, of the victory of Zerubbabel through the Spirit of God; and 
the sixth vision, of the sanctification of Israel (ch. iv. and y. 1-4). 

Fifth type. Development of the period of the Spirit of God: prepared by a general 
mistrust of Prophets, the prophetic form of teaching, psychical inspiration, and the prophetic 
insignia—a mistrust occasioned by the many false prophets; introduced by the judgment, 
arising from that mistrust, which was visited upon the last and highest Prophet, and by the 
scattering of His flock (ch. xiii., especially ver. 7; comp. Matt. xxvi. 31). The two charac- 
teristics of this period are, first, the fountain opened for sin in J erusalem—completed salva- 
tion, accessible for all: secondly, the destruction of all idolatry, even the most subtile; the 
destruction even of the extinct prophetic form; and the banishment of the unclean spirits 
from the land. This recalls the seventh vision (ch. v. 5-11), in which the unclean spirit, 
under the figure of a woman, is borne out of the holy land by flying women, whose wings 
are energized by the wind, i. ¢., the Spirit. 

Sixth type. Antichristianity in its temporary victory: and the appearing of the Lord 
for judgment. The new world. On the one side, the region of judgment, a region of 
absolute confusion, self-destruction, and withering; on the other, an absolute consecration 
of all life to God (ch. xiv., especially vers. 3-7). In this type the eighth vision, as a picture 
of the final judgment, is reflected ; especially when regarded in its connection with the crown- 
ing of Joshua (ch, vi.). 

The Book of Zechariah, with its symbols, particularly its horses, colors, horns, its 
measuring-line, its stone with seven eyes, its sons of oil, its roll, its forms of women, its 
Shinar, its crowns, its sea-waves and rivers, its pictures of judgment and deliverance, its 
appearance of Christ, and its glorious ideal of the new world (ch. xiv. 21), reminds us in 
many respects of the Apocalypse. It particularly resembles that Scripture, however, in its 
cyclical collective pictures, with their advance to the final eschatological form. 

Apart from every other consideration, this universal appearance of the cyclical method 
in the Apocalyptic Books of the Old Testament is decisive against all interpretations of 
the Johannean Apocalypse, which, after the manner of secular historiography, aim at its 
resolution into periods following each other in chronologic succession. 

The law of the cyclical method rests, first, on the peculiarity of all sacred literature, 
which aims at edification, not at the imparting of historical knowledge. Secondly, on the 
peculiarity of Prophecy, which has for its aim great and momentous facts, not particularities. 
Thirdly, on the peculiarity of the vision, which scans the succession of the ages in collective 
pictures forming a living, genetic chain. 


29. HEBREW ART IN COMPARISON WITH HELLENIC ART. MAGNITUDE OF THE CONTRAST, 
FATAL EFFECTS RESULTANT UPON THE MISAPPREHENSION OF IT. 

When science shall have arrived at a perfect appreciation of the grand and world- 
historical antithesis between Judaism and Hellenism, between the Theocratic and the Hu- 
manistic tendency, then, and not till then, can Exegesis, Criticism, Theology in general, enter 
upon a new stage of development. a 

Until that time, Sacred History and Literature, being viewed from Hellenistic stand- 
points, must continue to endure manifold misrepresentations and even misusage. 

For a long time the Biblical language was held in disesteem ; the New Testament Greek, 
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especially, being looked upon as a barbarous idiom, whilst the great contrast between the 
modes of mediation and the secularity of the Greek language, and the immediateness and 
spirituality of that mode of expression which lies at the basis of the New as well as the 
Old Testament were disregarded. Neither was any distinction made between the blending 
of Greek and Hebrew in the traditional Alexandrian Greek of Scripture [of the Septuagint] 
and that grand linguistic formative process which came into operation on the basis of New 
Testament spiritual life, and continually exerted a creative energy in the production of 
new verbal, adjective, and substantive forms. This fact was likewise the fertile source of a 
multitude of critical abortions. 

Furthermore, until to-day, Biblical Historiography, as well as the Sacred History upon 
which it is founded, has been examined by a standard of ideas drawn from classical antiquity. 
Orthodoxy competed with neology in insisting upon the most rigidly literal acceptation of 
Scripture terms. Indeed, neology is but following in the footsteps of orthodoxy, in maintain- 
ing now that the Bible inculcates the doctrine that the work of creation was completed in 
six astronomical days, e¢e., though this in the case of neology is done in disparagement of 
the Scriptures, whilst the stragglers who bring up the rear of the older orthodoxy set forth 
the same views in praise of the Bible. 

Thus it happens that the one class speak of perfectly literal historical reports ; the other 
class, of myths. That the one class attribute the character of Greek pragmatism—such a 
conception of events as proceeds, in treating them from secondary causes and immediate 
human designs—even to the Biblical historic style; whilst the other class handle a historio- 
graphy that mounts to the Divine prime causality, and aims at portraying ultimate designs, 
in accordance with the ideas of common pragmatism, 7. ¢., omitting secondary causes. True 
Biblical Historiography, however, in its character of historic symbolicalness, presenting, as 
it does, all individual actual items in the light of ideal and universal significance, passes 
between these two modes of procedure, like a living spirit between two sleeping sentinels. 

The facts upon which Sacred History is based are treated by the one class as a long line 
of marvellous, i.e, purely external Divine facts; by the other, as a series of merely mental 
or spiritual, and in many cases morbid, conceptions. The one class regard the subjective 
visions as utterly unreal items of revelation; whilst the other class identify even objective 
visional perceptions of true Divine manifestations and heavenly appearances with the god- 
less hallucinations of fantastical enthusiasts. Sacred History, however, is throughout a 
Divine-human mystery ; a tissue of heavenly and earthly threads; a line of points of union 
betwixt Heaven and earth ; betwixt the surest Divine deeds and facts and the innermost life 
of the human spirit in its eonic contemplation, averted from the world. There has been no 
more absurd deliverance in modern times than the claim that a really risen Christ would 
have been obliged to show Himself on the streets of Jerusalem, or even to present Him- 
self for examination before an academic committee. 

If we look at both together, the facts and their presentation, a climax of critical absur- 
dity has been reached in the turning of the inspired, original productions into conglome- 
rates of the most external book-making. And if, in other respects, this principle obtains, 
viz.: that the first and lower exigencies of man awakened language—spoken language, we 
mean—and the higher exigencies of his spirit gave rise to written language or literature— 
surely the next step would be to assume that the sublime prophetic and evangelic facts 
must, perforce, have been immediately fixed in written memorabilia, If, however, the more 
ancient doctrine of inspiration despised such mediations, for the sake of heightening the 
miraculousness of inspiration—in this point, also, modern criticism is its heir. It is to the 
interest of modern criticism to beget the opinion that a spiritless and superstitious literature 
had come limping a long way behind the sublime facts which it aspired to record. 

The Hellenizing view is the product of the misapprehensive handling of the Prophets 
and the prophetic style. For instance, it is a specifically Greek sentiment that the passion- 
picture of Isaiah liii. presents the ideal of the Jewish nation or even of the Prophethood. 
The Greek, indeed, knows of such ideals that hover above the School until they evaporate 
over the School-masters. The Hebrew, on the other hand, beholds all his ideals in the 
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form of fiery visions, in process of becoming actualities. Hence, his suffering Servant of 
God can be none but the Messiah in historic reality, 

Finally, it is a well-known fact that the peculiar character of Biblical Poetry has been 
greatly depreciated, Greek models being made the standard of criticism. The critics have 
constantly sought for Greek images, the Greek or even the Germanic metre, even classical 
forms of poetic composition, finally, instead of being satisfied with kindred analogies and 
types. 

People failed to recognize the immense antithesis between the esthetic interest of the 
beautiful and the ethical interest of the holy. So, primarily, in reference to the poetic image. 
The Greek elaborates his image and worships its beauty. The Hebrew employs images for 
the sole purpose of corporealizing or illustrating thought, or conveying a clear idea of the 
contemplations and sensations of his spirit. Hence the great changes, as well as the im- 
mense circuit and bold use, of his images. Compare especially Pss. xviii. and xxii.* 

The Apocalyptic Writings form the perfect point of union of Hebrew Prophecy and 
Poetry ; the acme of pure and original Hebrew art; albeit, this dominant type of Hebrew 
art evinces its New Testament universalistic transfiguration in a plenitude of elements that 
recall the products of the Greek mind. As, however, in the first Genesis, the Bible begins 
with the most art-/ess form of Hebrew Historiography, so, in the second Genesis, at the close 
of the Apocalypse, it ends with the most art-fwl/ form of Hebrew Visionography, of Hebrew 
Apocalyptics. It is no wonder, then, that the Apocalypse must remain a sealed Book for all 
who read it with the spectacles of Hellenizing conceptions ; as, on the other hand, it will be 
a misleading meteor to all who pretend to read it with Chiliastic longings—to all who, with 
the allegorizing spirit of orthodoxism, look upon it as a historical painting in allegorical 
figures and colors, and based upon absolute inspiration. 

As the specific characteristics of Hebrew art we would mention these three features: 
Historical Dynamics ; Ideal Symbolism ; Ethico-pastoral Practice. 





* [See extract from TRENCH, in foot-note, p. 106.—E. B. C.] 
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SHCOND DIVISION. 


SPEOIAL INTRODUCTION. 


#1. THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN AS THE CROWN OF ALL THE APOCALYPSES; THE WORTHY 
CONCLUSION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. AS THE SECOND GENESIS; THE GENESIS OF 
THE NEW WORLD OF THE MANIFESTED KINGDOM OF GOD; THE WORLD OF PER- 
FECTED SPIRITUAL LIFE IN THE CITY OF GOD; A WORLD WHOSE GENESIS IS MEDI- 
ATED BY THE COMING OF CHRIST, 


In the Apocalypse of John, Canonical Apocalyptics have found their ultimate and 
highest expression, as well in a material as in a formal aspect. 

In a material aspect, we have first to note the clearness of the laws of development, in 
accordance with which the course of the world,* in its Christological modification, continu- 
ally approaches its goal. Next we would call attention to the clearness of the dynamical 
relations. In the midst of the synchronistic circle stands the Church, represented in the 
Seven Churches, ruled over by Christ the Redeemer, as He walks through the Churches, 
bearing the sword of His word. About the Church, for the furtherance of her life and of the 
design which she is to accomplish, moves the collective Divine dispensation of worldly his- 
tory, in its eschatological modification; represented in the Seven Seals, At the opening of 
these seals, the history of the world is seen to be under the dominion of Him who rides upon 
the white horse—even Christ as the Prince of victory. The sombre horsemen in His train— 
Death and Famine, and the whole realm of the dead [Hades]—must, like esquires, serve 
His purposes. And His all-sovereign might is manifested no less clearly in the martyrdom 
of His witnesses throughout the course of history, and in the convulsions of the evening of 
the world. From the concursus of the Church, and the sufferings of world-history, the 
Seven Penitential Trumpets [trumpets calling to repentance] are developed; + from this very 
circumstance of their origin, we should beware of regarding them as predominantly physical 
events. The counterpart [ Gegenbild] of the seven trumpets are the Seven Thunders, indicated 
in the course of the sixth trumpet, or rather, in the introduction to the seventh. These 
constitute the most mysterious side of the history of the Kingdom of God [Church] ; a side 
which, consequently, remains hidden, although, as a whole, it may be apprehended in the 
mind of the Son of Thunder.{ The preachings of repentance, in their totality, awaking, 
as they do, on the one hand, the Seven Thunders (Reformations—we will call them), oceasion 
in the region of impenitence, on the other hand, the full manifestation of the Seven- Headed 
Beast out of the abyss, the Antichristian powers. This, however, occasions in its turn the 
pouring out of the Seven Vials of Wrath, or judgments of hardening and destruction, the last 


* [For remarks on the term world, see Introduction by the Am. Ed.—H. R. C.] 


+ [This sentence is somewhat obscure. By the concursus (the original term reproduced) is meant, probably, the 
pleading assemblage under the altar, brought to view in tho opening of the fifth seal, ch. vi. 9-11 (and referred to, vii. 9, 
14); and by the sufferings of world-history are intended the sufferings under the sixth seal, vi.12-17. From the events 
of these two seals are “developed,” according to the hypothesis of Lange (see p. 83), those of the seventh, or of the trum 
pets, in the blowing of which is the unfolding of the seventh seal (viii. 1-6).—E, R. C.} 


t (Rev. x. 3,4. By Divine direction the Thunders were not written, but sealed up. Must not their meaning remain 
hidden until set forth by the voice of another inspired Teacher?—L. R. C.] 
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of which develops into the actual final catastrophe. With the final judgment, Christ is fully 
manifested as the Prince of Victory. In the united lustre of the Seven Spirits He appears, 
for the purpose of opening the great Day of Judgment, which, as the great Saturday of a 
thousand years, begins with the judgment upon cultivated Antichristianity, and closes with 
the judgment upon the final rabble-Antichristianity, bringing in at last the eternal Sunday. 
The above are, manifestly, theocratically synchronistic circumstances, concentric circles. 

With equal clearness the theocratic chronological succession of time is unfolded. The 
story of earthly affairs invariably has a heavenly scene for its point of departure; in the 
latter, the Divine counsel, the Divine foresight of coming events, the Divine celebration of 
victory, are presented in advance. On this brilliant ground, earthly phenomena develop 
themselves septenariously. At first they appear in four more general fundamental forms: 
the four churches: Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira; the four Apocalyptic horsemen ; 
the first four penitential trumpets, embodied in facts affecting the earth and the human race; 
the four or five fallen heads of the Beast (or world-monarchies) ;* the first four vials of wrath 
which, like the first four trumpets, are restricted to the domain of man, yet verge upon the 
kingdom of demons. 

The four fundamental forms are regularly followed by the last three, which lead us into 
the realm of spirits, and are thus indicative of the exceeding imminence of the final catas- 
trophe. First, we have the Jast three churches: the dead, the living, the lukewarm church. 
The last three seals: the martyrs; the cosmical catastrophe; the seventh seal as the source 
of the trumpets. The dast three trumpets: opening of the abyss; loosing of destructive 
powers; the seventh trumpet as the transition to the seven heads of Antichrist. The Jdast 
three or four heads of the Beast (ch. xvii. 10).¢ The last three vials of wrath: demonic 
sufferings, seditions, and judgments, especially the judgment upon Babylon. The seventh 
of the seven generally forms the transition from one series, which it concludes, to the following 
series. Thus, the seventh seal: is the point whence the trumpets issue; the seventh trumpet, 
the point at which the seven-fold Antichristianity is developed, The other transitions of 
this sort are less prominent, yet are implied by the context. The condition of the church of 
Laodicea is, unmistakably, a motive for the speedy coming of the Lord; and His coming 
begins in the vision of the seals. Similarly, the Beast’s seventh head, changing into the 
eighth (ch. xvii. 11), is the connecting-point for the seven vials of wrath, though the pre- 
sentation of the vials is significantly intertwined with the presentation of Antichristianity. 
Apart from the fact that the number siz is unfolded here in the number six hundred and 
sixty-sia, with whick the opening of the vials of wrath is connected in perfectly regular 
succession, the difficulty arising here in respect to the connection is solved thus: the swm- 
mary final judgment of the seventh vial of wrath, ch. xvi., is divided into three great separate 
judgments (ver. 19): 1. The judgment upon precursory, absolute Antichristianity ; the fall 
of Babylon or the great Whore, who is finally judged in the seventh head of the Beast, which 
head, howéver, reappears at last as the eighth head (ch. xvii. 1-xviii. 10). 2. The judgment 
upon the ten kings, or fully developed radical Antichristianity (ch, xix, 11-xx.6). 38. The 
judgment upon the ultimate devilish-bestial Antichristianity of Gog and Magog (ch. 
xx. 7-15). ; 

The greatest obscurity that spreads over the Apocalypse arises, doubtless, from the fact 
that the seven thunders (ch. x.) are not disclosed, but must, exceptionally, be sealed up (ch. 
x, 4), because it was inadmissible that the sketching of them should alter, as it necessarily 
would have done, the ethical character of their forthgoing in their own time. If, neverthe- 
less, they be reckoned in, there are formed upon the foundation of the Seven Spirits united 








* [The division of the Scripture is into five and two, Rev. xvii. 10; the division into four and three, hypothesized by 
Lange, here manifestly fails, The three heads spoken of in the following paragraph can be obsained only by pogareing the 
eighth (ver. 11) as an independent division parallel with the seven, when manifestly it is either a transformation of the 
seventh (see Lange further on in the same paragraph), or a heading up in one of the entire seven.—E, R. C.] 


+ [See preceding note.—E. R. C.] ft | 
t¢ [Is this more clearly set forth as a motive than was the declension of Ephesus (ii. 5) or Pergamus (ii. 16) or Sardis 
(ti. 3), or the faithfulness of Philadelphia (iii. 11) ?—BE. R. C.] 
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in Christ, seven churches, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven thunders, seven heads of the 
Beast, seven vials of wrath. One might conjecture that the Seven Spirits at the commence- 
ment of the Apocalypse were designed, as the first septenary, to complete the seven times 
seven; and that it was so designed, in accordance with the fact that the Christian Sunday 
precedes the week days. But, according to Hebrew typism, the number seven is the unity 
which is developed out of the number six; consequently, here also, doubtless, the seventh 
seven must be transferred in thought to the close. 

In this great picture of the world’s development, the dynamical relations of the King- 
dom of God are in perfect keeping with its innermost relations, as has been already inti- 
mated, Heavenly scenes oversway earthly ones; Christ,in His heavenly, terrestrio-churchly 
spiritual power, oversways the Church; the Church oversways the world of history; the 
world of history oversways nature, the whole cosmos. Together with Christianity, Anti- 
christianity waxes toward its complete ripeness. With the greatest universalism, such as 
embraces Heaven and Earth, Time and Eternity; such as brings into view, in the history 
of Christ’s Church, the whole celestial world and ail the demon-realm, there corresponds, in 
wondrous harmony, a wealth of concrete traits. These traits are composed of elements of 
homiletical warmth, doctrinal distinctness, and even deep religious philosophy—elements 
jointly characteristic of the Johannean mind, and agreeing with the tenor of the Johannean 
Gospel and Epistles. 

As elements of religious philosophy and dogmatics we mention the following: 

Ch. i. 4-6, 8, 13 sqq. Chs. iv., v.. The Whole Heavenly Vision, Ch. vi. 1 sqq., 12 sqq. 
The Great Sealing, ch. vii. 1sqq. 9. Ch. vili.4. The Three Woes, ch, viii.13. The Abyss and 
Apollyon, ch. ix. The Oath of the Angel, or the Divine Assurance in reference to the End 
of the World, to be found also in the heart of the Church itself, ch.x.6. The Little Book, or 
the charm and dread of eschatological investigations, ch. x.9. The Inner and Outer Church, 
ch. xi.1,2, The Olive Trees, ch. xi. The Woman clothed with the Sun, ch. xii. The Dragon, 
ch. xii. 3sqq. The Twofold Antichristianity; The Mark of the Beast; The Number 666, ch. 
xiii. Mark of the Elect—readiness for suffering, sincerity, or simplicity, ch. xiv. The Ever- 
lasting Gospel (of the second Parousia) ; The Judgment of the World as a Harvest in a twofold 
sense, ch. xiv. 138sqq. The Sea of Glass and the Lake of Fire. The sorest Divine J udgments 
in the hands of the Angels, measured in golden vials, ch. xv. Retribution for the Martyrs’ 
Blood, ch. xvi. 5,6. Blasphemies of the Hardened, vers. 11,21. Division of the one final 
judgment into three parts, ch. xvi. 19. The Great Whore, chaps. xvii. and xviii. The ZZons of 
Judgment, ch. xix.3. His Name is called, The Word [Logos] of God, ch. xix. 18. His Vesture, 
dyed with Blood. Distinction in the Judgments, ch. xix. 20,21. TheSecond Judgment. The 
Millennial Kingdom and the First Resurrection, The Third Judgment, ch.xx. The General 
Resurrection; The Final Judgment. The Book of Life, ch.xx. The Bride. The City of God, 
ch. xxi. The City of God,—absolutely Open; absolutely Shut (the Attraction of Salvation . 
the Ban of Dynamical Repulsion), ch. xxi. The River of Life and the Trees of Life of the 
New Paradise, ch. xxii. The Beholding of God, the Bliss of the Redeemed, vers. 4,5; Chris- 
tology, ver. 16. 

The following are familiar as homiletical elements of great value: Ch. i. 17,18. The 
Seven Epistles throughout, chs, ii., iii. The Doxologies, ch. iv. 11; v. 9, 10, 12, 18, 14; vii. 12- 
xi, 15sqq. The Song of Moses and the Song of the Lamb, ch. xy. 3; xix. 1 sqq. Ch. v. 5. Ch. 
vi. 9-11, Ch, vii. 18-17. Ch. ix. 20, 21: Impenitence. Ch. xii. 9-11: The Judgment of Rejection 
and Heavenly Blessedness ; similarly, ch. xiv. 11-18. Ch. xviii: The Ory of Triumph, Babylon 
is Fallen, The Merchants of Babylon. Desecrated Art, ch. xviii. 16,22. Ch. xix.9. Oh. xxi. 
3-8. The City of God, ch. xxi, 22-27, Ch. xxii. 7: Behold, I come quickly, ete. The Time of 
Decision, ch. xxii.11,12. Alpha and Omega, Without, ch. xxii. 15. Divine Assurance and 
Human Longing in regard to the Coming of Christ. The Gospel in the light of Eschatology 
ch, xxii.17. Sanctity of the Book of Revelation, ch. xxii. 18,19. Ground-tone of the as 
lation: The Divine Promise, I come quickly ; and the Human Prayer, Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus. The Benediction in view of the End of the World, ch. xxii. 21. 

Passing to a consideration of the formal perfection of the Apocalypse, we must premise 
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that the art of its construction has necessarily been brought into view in the preceding pages, 
along with the presentation of its material wealth. Categories of the construction : antithesis 
of the heavenly—branching into the world of spirits and the domain of cecumenical mani- 
festations ; and the worldly—branching into the earthly-human and the ghostly-demonice. 
This antithesis unfolds itself more and more fully through the different dynamical cycles 
of the world’s development. All these cycles start from a Christological beginning of the 
world, and touch, in closing, upon its end; the conclusion of each cycle, however, brings 
the end of the world nearer and nearer, until the Last Day unfolds its whole import in the 
Aion of a thousand years, forming, according to the grand conception of Irenzus, a bridge 
from the old world to the new. 

What is true of the artistic construction of the Apocalypse in general, likewise holds 
good of its allegorical, symbolical, and typical single figures; of the wealth of its learned 
reproduction of ancient Apocalyptic figures, as well as of its original creations, and its 
treatment—partly fixed and partly free—of Apocalyptic images. 

If we wish to gain a clear idea of the wealth of forms which the Apocalypse has woven, 
with the greatest art, into one magnificent tissue, let us fix our eyes more particularly upon 
the grand similitudes, the rich maxims, the significant dialogues, the warm exhortations, the 
glowing prayers, the New Testament songs, the sublime doxologies which it contains. 

Thus, the Apocalypse is not a morbid Judaistic first-birth of a New Testament litera- 
ture, as the Tiibingen school has declared, but. the noble and grand conclusion of Holy Writ; 
the crown of Canonical literature; as a Sacred Book, calculated, we might almost say, more 
for the readers of the last times, after those of the Apostolic Age, than for the readers of the 
Middle Ages, or of any mediate time whatsoever. It forms the conclusion, in the first place, 
of the Johannean Scriptures ; secondly, of the New Testament; thirdly, of the whole Bible. 
In a special sense, it closes Eschatological Prophecy; in the most special sense, it is the close 
of Canonical Apocalyptics. It is the mystery of the living union of the highest Theocratic- 
Christian Eschatology, with the perfection of Hebrew New Testament universal Christian art. 

Constituting, on the one hand, as a Holy Scripture, the conclusion of the old records of 
Revelation, and having for its object the close of the old form of the world, it is, on the 
other hand, a Pneumatic Genesis. It regards the last woes of the old world as the birth- 
pangs of the new world, and unrolls this new world before our eyes as the new, second, 
Spirit-born creation; as the new Paradise; presenting it to us as a radiant and developed 
picture, with a perspective reaching into the furthest eons. Hence, the first Adamic Gene- 
sis is reflected in this second, Christological one; the earthly days of creation of the one 
are mirrored in the heavenly days of creation of the other. Together with this antithesis 
in the kindred subject-matter of both Scriptures, there appears a proportional antithesis in 
the kindred form of the two. The first Genesis is written with the stylus of child-like sim- 
plicity; and yet there is something sublime in this child-like form, on account of its adjust- 
ment to the great subject-matter, with a distinctly symbolical, anti-mythical consciousness. 
The last Genesis is written in the most finished, artistic style of Hebrew poetry ; in its case, 
however, the evangelic subject-matter, with its wealth of promises, permits—throughout the 
artistic form of the Book, replete with ghostly sublimity—the traits of a child-like warmth 
of feeling and simplicity to appear. 

Passing to a consideration of special items, the creation of light on the first day is re- 
flected in the lustre of the Seven Churches. The antithesis of Heaven and earth is reflected 
in the revelation of the glory of Heaven above the gloom of earth, anguished with the mys- 
teries of the Seven Seals. The antithesis of land and sea—of the earth with its plants, and 
the sea with its waters—is reflected in the vision of the Trumpets. The appearance of the 
sun on the fourth day is reflected in the Angel like the sun, who comes down to earth. The 
demonic Beast, rising out of the sea, corresponds to the fifth day. The Beast out of the 
earth is the antitype of the sixth day. The Man of the sixth day, as well as his Paradise, is 
reflected in the festive Congregation of 144,000 perfected souls on Mount Zion; his more 
perfect image, however, is visible in the Appearance of Christ, the New Man. So, too, the 
Paradise of the seventh day is reflected in the New Paradise. And this (the New Paradise) 
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is likewise the perfect antitype of the seventh day, being the Sabbath of God, the eternal 
Sunday—allegations not applicable to the Millennial Kingdom, which does but precede this 
Sunday, like a great, Divine Saturday.* 

Further particulars concerning the construction of the Apocalypse, see further on. 

[The following sentence, the conclusion of the article on the Apocalypse in Schagf ’s ist. 
of the Ap. Church (pp. 418-427),—a sentence replete with beauty as well as truth—is quoted 
as the fitting conclusion to this section: “The mystic John, the Apostle of completion, was, 
by his sanctified natural gifts, as well as by his position and experience, predestinated, so to 
speak, to unveil the deep foundations of the Church’s life and the ultimate issue of her 
history ; so that in the Apocalypse the rejuvenated Apostle simply placed the majestic dome 
upon the wonderful structure of his Gospel, with the golden inscription of holy longing: 
‘Even so, come, Lord Jesus.’ ”—E. R. C.] 


22. GENUINENESS OF THE APOCALYPSE. JOHN , AND THE JOHANNEAN SCRIPTURES. 


The sudden and total change in the opinion of modern criticism concerning the genuine- 
ness of the Apocalypse, alone makes sufficiently manifest what our sentiments should be as 
to the infallibility of said criticism, and demonstrates the folly of those who suffer themselves 
to be overawed by its prejudices, as evinced in its premises, results, and dogmatic utterances. 
In one point, it is true, Liicke and, with him, the Schleiermacher school, and Baur and, with 
him, the so-called Tubingen school agree, namely, in the assumption that the man who wrote 
the Apocalypse could not have written the fourth Gospel.t 

In the case of Liicke, apart from the influence of traditional and temporal prejudices, 
we may regard the absence of a comprehension of the fundamental diversity of Evangelico- 
didactic mediating forms and Apocalyptico-symbolic immediate forms, as one of the chief 
sources of his declaration against the authenticity of the Apocalypse; though upon this 
diversity rests the difference between a form of languaget more purely Greek and that 
which possesses a more Hebraizing character, as well as the apparent difference in the escha- 
tological ideas presented in the Gospel and the Apocalypse. Eusebius, in particular, with 
his presbyter John, has been a misleading guide in this connection.3 

That which the prejudice of the Schleiermacher school-theology accomplished in Liicke’s 
case was brought about in the case of Baur by the Hegelian school-philosophy, by which he 
was enslaved. In the application of the deductions of the Hegelian philosophy to the Apoca- 
lypse, however, Baur has far exceeded all the bounds of simple philosophical bias. We cannot 
comprehend how a theologian who showed himself prone to interpret purely historical 
writings (for instance the Epistle to Philemon) allegorically or symbolically, could, in deal- 
ing with a truly allegorico-symbolical writing, so completely turn the tables, and attempt to 
force upon this Book, of all others, a historical and literal signification. In thus doing, he 
sought, indeed, to establish a basis for his utterly false and infirm construction of history, 
alleging the Apocalypse to be the record of a presumptively narrow Ebionite Judo-Chris- 
tianity. He has thus, however, with one stroke of his pen, utterly caricatured and robbed 
of dignity, not the Apocalypse only, but also the historical portrait of John, one of the 
finest in the gallery of great men. 

The points of unity in the Apocalypse and the Gospel, as well as the Epistles of John, 
subsist, first, in the subject-matter : Agreement in the doctrine of the Revelation of God; in 
the doctrine of Christ, especially as the Logos; in the doctrine of the Kingdom of Light, 








* Sander, likewise, characterizes the Millennial Kingdom asa fore-Sabbath, 
t See the strong antithesis: Zntweder, Oder [either—or] by De Wette and Lticke in Guerike, Isagogik, p. 534, note 2. 


ft See the author’s Miscellaneous Writings, Vol. II., p.178. On the indissoluble connection betwixt the individuality 
of the Apostle John and the individuality of the Apocalypse.—Lange’s Apostolic Age, I. p. 83. 


2 See Guerike, Die Rypothese von dem Presbyter Johannes als Verfasser der Offb., Halle, 1831. The author’s Hist. of 
the Apostolic Age, I., p. 216. Guerike, Isagogik, pp. 534, 545, 605.—Zahn, Ueber Papias, Stud. und Kritiken, 1866, IY. 
(Hilgenfeld, 1867, I.), Riggenbach, Joh. der Apostel und der Presbyter, Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol., 11. Heft, 1868, p. 319 sqq. 


See also the Appendix, p. 334, on an Essay by Dr. Milligan, in Aberdeen (London, 1867 d ff: Hi 
Church, pages 418-427 (New York, 1853).—E. R. 0.). : % Heenbltaevcear hides - 
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and the Kingdom of darkness ; in the doctrine of Satan, of the Redemption, of the Church’s 
gradual progress in development; finally, in the doctrine of Antichristianity, and in the 
doctrine of Eschatology in general, The fact that John does not give Antichrist the title 
of Antichrist, isindued with significance for those only who cannot accommodate themselves 
to the allegorical portrayal of Antichrist. 

In conjunction with the above-mentioned material points of unity, we have the idio- 
crasies of the Johannean images and expression, the unitous character of which is apparent 
even through the contrast of the Evangelic and the Apocalyptic style. Christ, the Logos; 
the Light; the Lamb; the Redeemer, with His blood; the Bridegroom. The Church, the 
Bride. Christ’s gifts, the water of life, manna, etc, Comp. Guerike, p. 549. In respect to 
the similarity of diction (in upholding which we submit that it is in perfect conformity to 
speech év rvetuat: that, in its originally Greek, yet more Hebraizing expression, it should 
suffer the mother tongue of the Seer to be more apparent through it), Guerike’s 
collection of examples, p. 550, note 1, may be compared. As to the alleged dif- 
ference between the idiocrasies of the Gospel and Apocalypse, which, according to 
Liicke and others, occur in matter and form, the greater part of the spoils of these 
commentators are dependent upon the false literal apprehension of the Apocalypse, 
whereby a distinction is converted into a contradiction by the process of forcing a purely 
spiritual meaning upon the Gospel, and, on the other hand, grossly materializing the Apoca- 
lypse. Over and above the inner grounds for a belief in the genuineness of the Apocalypse, 
we have historical testimonies to its authenticity. These may be classified as direct and 
indirect. 

Direct testimonies: Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph. “Avip tic, J dbvoua "Iwdvyne, cig tov 
aroatédwv Tod Xpiotov.”). TIreneeus (Heres. IV., 20,11: Sed et Joannes, domini discipulus in 
Apocalypsi ; and other passages). Clement of Alexandria (the witness of John, which is 
cited in Stromata IV., is in Stromat. II. denominated droctoAuKy gwvf). The Muratorian 
fragment. Advers. Marcion III., 14: Tertullian (Nam et Apostolus Joannes in Apoc.; and 
other passages). Likewise, Origen, ete. See Kirchhofer, Quel/ensammlung zur Geschichte des 
neutestamentlichen Kanons bis auf Hieronymus, Zurich, 1842, p. 296 sqq. 

Of almost equal weight are isolated indirect testimonies. The statement of Andreas, 
Proleg. in Apoc., in regard to the testimony of Papias (on this compare the voluminous 
discussions), The statement of Eusebius in regard to Apollonius, Hist. Eccles. v.18. To 
these add the Apocalyptic reminiscences in the Shepherd of Hermas and elsewhere (e. g., in 
the letter of the church at Vienne and Lyons). On the strength of the general corrobora- 
tion of the Apocalypse by historical testimonies, comp. besides Guerike, p. 533, and Langen, 
Grundriss der Einl. in das Neue Testament, Freiburg, 1868, p. 152, a number of Commen- 
taries, especially that of Ebrard, p.1sqq. Deserving of special consideration is the fact 
that most of the witnesses to the authenticity of this Scripture stood in closest connection 
with the school and tradition of Asia Minor; this is particularly the case with Irenzus. 
Finally, we have the self-witness of the Apocalyptist, ch. i. 1, 2, 9, xxii. 8, and it is as little 
possible to set this aside as to do away with the tradition of the Apostle John on Patmos; 
on the contrary, each lends support to the other. Diisterdieck (p. 65) in vain seeks to in- 
validate this testimony. He even goes so far as to declare that this self-witness proves the 
Apocalyptist not to have been the Apostle John. The sum of the matter, however, is that 
Diisterdieck was unable properly to appreciate the import of the prophetico-symbolical style. 
What grounds are those that he puts forth! No trace of Apostolic authority in the seven 
Epistles! No trace of the intimate relation between the Apostle and the Lord! Of course 
the names of the Twelve Apostles, ch. xxi. 14, are likewise assumed to prove the non-Apos- 
tolic character of the Apocalyptic John. For other remarks of a similar nature, evidencing 
a lack of even an elementary understanding of symbolism, see p. 96 sqq. 

It is demonstrable that the arguments adduced in denial of the genuineness of the Apo- 
calypse are, as a general rule, rooted in misunderstandings and prejudices.* The most 





* The presbyter Gaius of Rome, The Alogians (these, however, did not deny the authenticity of the Apocalypse), 
The Peshito (omission), Dionysius of Alexandria (inventor of the presbyter John). Husebius, doubtful. 
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ancient prejudice regarded the Apocalypse as chiliastic, because Chiliasm was wont to lean 
for support upon the Apocalypse. True Chiliasm, however, consists not in the symbolical 
application of the number one thousand to the transition eon between the earthly and the 
heavenly world, but in the following particulars: 1. In a principial unsatisfiedness with the 
first Parousia of Christ, and a consequent transferring of the full principial redemption to 
His second Parousia; hence, in a subtilely carnal lust of outward appearance. 2. In the 
chronological computation of the times before the advent of the thousand years, literally 
understood; with a constant tendency to assign the termination of those times to as early a 
period as possible, in a common chronological sense. 3, In the idea that, in consequence of a 
gradual preponderance of the Kingdom of God in the outer world, there will arise, in cdyllic 
wise, a Millennial Kingdom, sensuous, or even Jewish in form,* before the Parousia of Christ 
(comp. Confessio August, Art. XVII.), whilst Scripture holds in view a spiritualized Mil- 
lennium, ushered in by a fearful epic catastrophe; a Millennium which is not to commence 
until after Christ’s appearance, i.¢., after a single, final appearing, which shall then suffer no 
interruption whereby a third would be rendered necessary (as Stier, among others, 
assumed). 

The second prejudice,t represented by Luther (see Guerike, p. 531), did not find a suffi- 
ciency of orthodox dogmatism and doctrine of justification in this Scripture; nay, it even 
took offence at the vision form. The doctrine of justification by faith alone, laying, as it 
does, the foundation of salvation in the forum of conscience in view of the jirst Coming of 
Christ (Rom. iii.); cannot, without a slavish adherence to the letter of the great dogma, be 
transported to the forum of the last judgment in view of Christ’s second Coming; this position 
is clearly proved by the Eschatological Discourse of the Lord, Matt. xxv. 381 sqq. The double 
meaning of the question concerning the relation of good works to salvation must be met by 
a strict distinction between principial and eschatological ournpia 3 [salvation]. 

The more recent prejudice, represented by the greatest humanist of modern times, 
Gothe, || irrespective of its material estrangement from the Christian monotheistic purport 
of the Apocalypse, stood before this Scripture as before an enigmatical sphynx; and this 
was the case because minds occupying the summit of school Hellenism, are not in possession 
of the theoretic key to an understanding of a production which formed the summit of the 
Hebrew theocratic view. 

The Schleiermacher prejudice (Introduction to the New Testament), in consequence of 
a one-sided spiritualism [Spiritualismus] J that could not accommodate itself even to the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, much less to the Eschatology, i.e., the whole ideal 
realism,of the Apocalypse, was unable to settle to its own satisfaction the question of har- 
mony between the Gospel and the Apocalypse; and this, especially, as the expressed opinions 
of Schleiermacher, in regard to the Apocalypse, betray a cognizance of it for the most part 
superficial. 

The prejudice of Baur, finally (see Diisterdieck, p. 64), the worst of all prejudices, 
treated the Apocalypse as a monument of Ebionite Jewish-Christian narrow-mindedness, 











* For an illustration of the most recent Judaizing interpretation of Scripture, comp. the idea which some English and 
German writings present of Israel’s prerogatives at the end of the world, and of the restoration of Jewish rites. 


+ [Chiliasts, or Millenarians, do indeed defer the full redemption (the amoAvrpwots) to the second coming of Christ (see 
Luke xxi. 28; Rom. viii. 23; Eph. i. 14, iv. 30); they, by no means, however, transfer the “full principial redemption” to 
that period. Lange seems to have contemplated, under this term, not the general class who are so styled by the English- 
speaking Church, but some peculiar section thereof. The essential doctrines of Chiliasm are: 1. The establishment of the 
Millennial Kingdom (political and righteous) in a glorious personal advent of Christ. 2. Two resurrections ; the first, that 
of the righteous dead (or the specially faithful) at the establishment of the Kingdom ; the second, a general resurrection 
at the close of the Millennial zon. Within the limits of these fundamental doctrines the different subordinate views, as is 
to be expected on such a subject, are many. See foot-note, on p. 62.—E. R. 0.) 


{ Further particulars in regard to these prejudices, see below. 


2 Time seems to have worked a conviction in the minds of many that it is a necessary part of Lutheran orthodoxy to 
regar the Millennial Kingdom as situate in the Middle Ages, as does Hengstenberg, or at least to deem this doctrine 
worthy of serious consideration, 

| See Gothe’s Letters to Lavater, published by Hirzel, Leipzig, Weidmann, 1833, p. 47. 

{ [See foot-note, p, 133.—E. R. ©.], 
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That Dr. Hitzig endeavored to prove that John Mark was the author of the Apocalypse, is 
a fact that requires but a passing mention, 


Addendum: Relative to the Life of John. 


In respect to the personality of the Apostle himself, to the history of his life, and to his 
other writings, we refer to the Introduction to the Commentary on the Gospel of John, 
p- 3 sqq. [Am. Ed.]. 

We must supplement the sketch there given with the remark that Keim’s assertion, to 
the effect that John never resided in Ephesus, has been conclusively refuted by Steitz in 


Studien und Kritiken, 1868, No. 8, p. 487: “The tradition concerning the activity of the 
Apostle John.” 


23. TIME AND PLACE. 


The point of departure for an investigation into the locality and time of the composi- 
tion of the Apocalypse is given by the following passage in the introduction to this Book, 
ch. i. 9: “I, John, your brother and companion in tribulation, and in the Kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God, and for 
the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 

It is a well-known fact that banishment for the sake of the Christian faith was a form 
of imperial violent justice, of whose exercise under Nero nothing is known; it was employed, 
however, by Domitian in company with other regular measures.* Neander (I. 51) is incor- 
rect in denominating the order for the expulsion of the Christians from Rome, which was 
issued by Claudius in the year 53, and directed primarily against the Jews (Christians, of 
course, being relatively implicated),an order of banishment. Irrespective, moreover, of the 
fact that Nero’s persecution of the Christians was mainly local, and, hence, necessarily 
affected twot Apostles who were sojourning in Rome at the time, but left unscathed an 
Apostle who can scarcely have been settled in Ephesus so soon, but was probably working 
quietly somewhere in the East t—irrespective of this fact, we repeat, it is in the highest 
degree improbable that Nero should have put two Apostles to death, and, when he did take 
hostile notice of the third, should have let him escape with a simple banishment to Patmos. 
Under Domitian, on the other hand, together with the execution of Christians, we meet with 
instances of their political banishment. This fact, alone, assigns the Scripture which we are 
examining, which manifestly originated on the basis of the Apostle’s banishment to Patmos, 
to the time of Domitian. 

Guerike has been persuaded by modern criticism 2 to depart from the traditional hypo- 
thesis that the Apocalypse was written under Domitian, and to transfer it to the time of 
Nero. The testimony of Irenzus, which, on account of its Johannean references, is of the 
greatest weight in this matter, runs thus (Vol. V., ch. xxx.): “The Apocalypse was beheld 
not long ago, but in the time of our own generation (near our own day), toward the 
end of Domitian’s reign.” This,Guerike (p. 62) interprets as having reference to Domitius 
Nero; as if, in the time of Irenzus, any man would have applied the name of Domitian to 
Domitius Nero. The reasons adduced by Guerike in favor of the origin of the Apocalypse 
in the time of Nero, are the issue, for the most part, of grand misunderstandings. Had 
Jerusalem been already destroyed, he declares, in the first place, the Apocalyptist would, in 
some manner, have referred to the fact. It was a most natural proceeding, however, in pur- 
suance of the Lord’s precedent, Matt. xxiv., to point forward to the destruction of the city, 
if that destruction had not already taken place. Just this is the case, he continues, with 
reference to those passages that treat.of the Temple of God, ch. xi. 1, of the treading of the 
Holy City under foot, ver. 2, and of the partial destruction of the Holy City, ch. xi. 13. Here 





* Dio Cassius, B. 67, “ Domitilla.” See Hengstenberg, pp. 31, 40. 

+ [Lange here assumes the residence of the Apostle Peter at Rome. For a full discussion of this subject, see Schaff's 
Hist. of the Ap. Church, p. 362 sqq.—kB. R. C.] 

t Why not in Pella, preparing for the settlement of the Christians there? 

2 See authorities; for instance, note 3, p. 523. Baur, Liicke, Reuss, Thiersch. 
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Guerike falls entirely out of the symbolical apprehension of the Book, back into the literal 
historic understanding of it—a thing which has happened to so many exegetes on so many 
different occasions, giving rise to endless confusion. In accordance with the interpretation 
which we have just stated, it would be necessary, likewise, to understand the “ Jews,” ch. il. 
9, and iii, 9, literally, and, consequently, in company with the disciples of the Tubingen 
school, to regard the Apocalypse as an Ebionite production. It would, however, also be 
necessary ta understand the passage cited, ch. xi. 2, as declaring that the Temple itself should 
be preserved, and only the outer court be abandoned to destruction ; similarly, the Prophet 
would necessarily seem to declare that only the third [tenth? ch. xi. 13—TR.] part of the 
city should be destroyed, and that by means of an earthquake, and not by the Romans; and 
also that only seven thousand men should perish on this occasion, and not hundreds of 
thousands. Again, the passage, ch. xvii. 11, “or, rather, vers. 7-12,” is regarded as indicat- 
ing the time of the composition of the Apocalypse to have been at least immediately sub- 
sequent to Nero. Here, also, the erroneous hypothesis shows a lapse into pure, and compared 
with the Apocalyptic view, shallow historicalness. The seven kings, it is asserted, denote 
the first seven Roman emperors; the eighth denotes the returning Nero (p. 525, note 2). 
Thus, Guerike, though apprehending the passage merely as a type, avows his faith even in 
this most absurd and untenable invention of modern criticism, viz.: that an Apostolic man 
such as John shared the vulgar and ridiculous popular superstition relative to the return of 
Nero.* Guerike likewise cites the Hebrew coloring of the Apocalypse in support of his 
views. He believes this to be an indication that the author of the work in question had not 
yet attained that command of the Greek, in writing, which he afterwards possessed. Even 
in regard to the manner of thinking, Guerike pretends to discover in the Gospel and the 
first Epistle of John an advance in pneumatical repose and clearness (see p. 530, especially 
the note). So soon as there is a thorough appreciation of the character of the Apocalyptic 
vision, in respect to the idiocrasy of the visionary mode of contemplation év rvetuare (1 Cor. 
xiv.), as well as in respect to the laws of Apocalyptic diction—which is as distinct from 
historical diction as the diction of the Greek tragic poets is from Attic prose—these ideas of 
an advanced literary and dogmatic culture of the Apocalyptist will—as unsupported mis- 
conceptions of the law of diverse styles, a law extant not only among the Hebrews, but also 
among the Greeks—be set down to the account of the prejudices of modern criticism. 

Let us review the historical testimonies concerning the time and place of the origin of 
the Apocalypse.t The principal testimony is that of Ireneus (Advers. Heres., V., 30, 3; in 
Eusebius, Hist. Eecles., III., 18, see above). The testimony of Eusebius and Jerome is 
similar. Clement of Alexandria and Origen offer no contradiction. Clement says (Euseb. 
3, 28, and Quis Dives, 3 42): “As, after the death of the tyrant, he returned from the isle of 
Patmos to Ephesus.” Origen (on Matt. xx. 22, 23) calls the tyrant “the king of the Ro- 
mans.” The testimony of Ireneus outweighs opposite and conflicting declarations: the 
declaration, namely, of the Syrian Apocalypse, followed by later exegetes (see Guerike, p. 61), 
to the effect that John was banished under Nero; and the declaration of Epiphanius, that 
his banishment took place under Claudius. Hengstenberg has shown in detail the corres- 
pondence of the contents of the Apocalypse to the time of Domitian, and the history of his 








* The application of this popular romance to the criticism of the Apocalypse will ever remain a melancholy symptom 
of that narrow-minded desire for innovation peculiar to modern criticism. Modern critics believe that they make the biblical 
facts truly historical only by transporting them out of the visionary sphere of the elect, of the Apostles themselves, into 
the cloudy region of popular tradition—dragging them, as it were, from Tabor to the market-place. And it is even asserted 
that such a fable of the masses was a main motive of the Apoca'ypse, and that it is now the guiding-star to its 
chronology. Comp. against this view (as has been already recommended) Diisterdieck; also a Treatise by Weiss, in Theo- 
log. Studien und Kritiken, 1869, Part 1st, entitled: Apokalyptische Studien, The value of Weiss’ conwribution is, how- 
ever, considerably lessened by its support of the same prejudice that gave birth to the unlucky invention above men- 
tioned. Even he maintains that it was a common supposition of the Apostolic period that the return of the Lord would 
take place in the then current age; and the recognition of this belief he declares to be the common property of modern 
Theology! ‘The true cannon, that all Prophecy must take its departure from the history of the time in which it is given 
is thus transformed into the erroneous canon that confines it to that time, : 

+ Comp. the author’s Apostolisches Zeitalter, Vol. I., p. 186. 


} Das Apostolische Zeitalter, Vol. Il., p. 448,—Guerike, p. 61 sqq. 
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time. He brings forward, in support of his position, these three traits especially, viz.: that 
martyrdom was already a fact of long standing in the memory of the Church; that a condition 
of the churches, such as is depicted in the Seven Epistles, warrants the assumption that those 
churches had already been in existence for a considerable time; and that the despotic rule 
of Domitian is plainly reflected in the description of the Beast.* Hengstenberg further 
pertinently remarks, that the opposite conclusions, which some profess to draw from indivi- 
dual passages of the Apocalypse, are attained only by affixing a literal interpretation to these 
passages, in contravention of the character of this symbolical Scripture. 

In a chronological reference we have the following to remark, In accordance with the 
second Epistle to Timothy, we must necessarily suppose that Timothy was still the head of the 
Ephesian Church at about the time when a J ohn, or a pseudo-John, is declared to have taken 
uvon him to write, in an episcopal character, to the whole diocese of this metropolis. 

The Apocalypse, therefore, belongs to the time of Domitian; and in respect of its 
visional origin, it came into existence on Patmos. Where it was written—whether in Pat- 
mos or in Ephesus—might appear doubtful. The circumstance that the Apostle despatches 
an epistle to Ephesus is, however, in favor of the assumption that he indited the Book 
whilst he was still on Patmos. 

The darkest point amongst many dark points attaching to modern criticism, is the 
supposition that the popular Roman tradition setting forth the speedy return of Nero, as 
one who was not really dead, but only reported so to be, could have been weakly accredited 
by an Apostolic man such as the author of the Apocalypse is, perforce, admitted to be, and 
that it could have been made a principal item in his visionary task. 

It is as little within the bounds of possibility that the Apocalyptist, as a mere successor 
of Daniel, should have contemplated by the Great Beast (Rev. xiii.), which embraces 
all the four Danielic beasts, 4.¢., all the world-monarchies, a single king; or that he 
should have reduced a symbolical king, signifying an entire world-monarchy, to a single 
individual king. 
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Though the Old Testament Prophets were forced lamentingly to cry: “ Who hath be- 
lieved our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ” (Is. liii. 1), still their word 
did not return void, but did substantially accomplish that whereto it was sent (Is. lv. 8-11). 
Though Jewish national pride did sensuously and chiliastically misinterpret the prophetic 
pictures of God’s Kingdom, with disastrous effects for the great fanatical mass of the J ewish 
people, yet the elect of the nation have taken counsel of the prophetic Word concerning 
Israel’s future, and have found it a compass in all times of darkness. It has lifted up and 
quickened their hope; it has inspired them with patience and perseverance in the sorest 
struggles; and, through the better understanding of its spiritual meaning, they have learned 
to find in its symbolical promises the true path of the future, and have thus been taught 
renunciation of the world and the abandonment of all sensuous hopes relative to the King- 
dom. With the aid of the prophetic Word, the pious of Israel could familiarize themselves 
with the idea of a poor Messiah; of a Messiah who should, through suffering, attain unto 
glory. The prophecy of John the Baptist is founded upon the word of the Old Testament 
Prophets; and the like is true of the whole theocratic self-surrender and import of Mary. 
Nay, Christ Himself found a comforting confirmation of the rightness [appointedness] of the 
different stages of His life and passion in the Old Testament Prophecies, as is proved by the 
whole series of His references to the Old Testament. Thus, too, the Apostles, with the 
clearest spiritual vision, connected all their promulgations, doctrines, prophecies, and conso- 
lations with the Old Testament in general; more particularly, however, with the prophetic 





* See Hengstenberg, I. p.1. Lange’s Apostol. Zeitalter, IL., p. 452. 


+ In an ecclesiastical reference it is declared by many that a presbyter John, in Ephesus, took upon himself to despatch 
a grand exhortation to the seven churches, though the authority of presbyters was limited to the church to which they 
belonged. 
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word; and, finally, in the most special manner, with eschatologico-apocalyptic prophetic 
ords—with passages in the second half of Isaiah; with Zechariah and Daniel.* 

It is, consequently, to be expected that the Apocalypse should be destined to fill a similar 
place in the times of the New Covenant; that, in an analogous manner, it must, therefore, 
necessarily remain, for the majority of Christians, an obscure Book—a Book, not simply mys- 
terious, but even enigmatical; that it should be an occasion to many of misunderstanding, 
of visionary and fanatical misinterpretation, as was the Old Testament Eschatology to the 
Pharisees ; that it should become an offence to many, as were the Prophets to the Sadducees ; 
and yet that it should continue to be, to the kernel of the Christian Church, a guiding-star 
over the path of the future, shining all the brighter for the gathering gloom of the times. 
Hence it follows that, in this its import and destination, it will be subject to constant 
development and confirmation in the days of the future. 

It is said that the Chiliasm of the primitive age of Christianity was kindled and nour- 
ished by this Book. In the Thessalonian Church, however, chiliastic expectations developed 
themselves before there was an Apocalypse. And as surely as the second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians refuted such chiliastic fancies, so surely has the Apocalypse, with its grand 
perspective into a distant future of the Kingdom of God, and with its exhortation to martyr- 
patience, exercised a similar composing and purifying influence; whilst, on the other hand, 
throughout the actual martyr-period, it comforted, strengthened, and lifted up afflicted be- 
lievers in the midst of their great temptations. 

Possible though it was in the Middle Ages for men, in the most subtile chiliastic enthu- 
siasm, to imagine that they had already reached the time of the Millennial Kingdom, yet, 
even then, the healthful counter-operation of the Apocalypse was not lacking, The signs 
of this Book gradually encouraged the firmer minds to make a bold stand against the bound- 
less encroachments of the Hierarchy; and though false anticipations and wild extravagancies 
are to be met with at this time, as in the case of Frederick Il. of Hohenstaufen, in the 
visionary and enthusiastic Franciscans, and many quiet thinkers and prayers, owing to the 
fact that they held Antichrist to be significant of the Papacy, still the large element of truth 
in the partly defective, partly erroneous exegesis of the time served to weaken the terrible 
spell in which priestly despotism held men’s consciences, and, by means of the Mystics and 
the various forms which Protestantism assumed in the Middle Ages, to prepare the way for 
the Reformation. It was relatively a small thing for Boniface to fell the great oak of Thor, 
at Geismar, ¢ in comparison with the boldness that was requisite finally to lay the axe to 
the tree of the conscience-despotism of the Middle Ages. 

It is true that, in the period of the Reformation, a new chiliastic misunderstanding was 
inflamed by the coloring and images of the Apocalypse; a misunderstanding resident chiefly 
in the minds of the fanatical masses. Since that day there has been a constant growth of 
miniature chiliastic absurdities, the offspring of a sensuo-enthusiastic apprehension of the 
Apocalypse. But though ancient Protestant orthodoxy was fain to view the sombre times 
in which it was placed through so rosy a medium as to fancy itself in the midst of the 
Millennial Kingdom ; though it recently, in the person of Hengstenberg, could even believe 
this Kingdom to be already past; and though, on the other hand, a rationalistic exegesis, 
under the pretence of according greater weight to the historical basis of this Book, has 
robbed it of its eschatological import, its high signification, as portraying the history of 





* [Jewish national pride did, indeed, ignore those Prophecies which foretold an Advent of the Messiah in humiliation, and 
Jewish carnalism did misinterpret those which spoke of the future Kingdom as one of righteousness, With these errors 
Chiliasm has no sympathy. But Jewish piety never relinquished Israel’s hope of a political Kingdom to be established 
on earth (in which righteousness should prevail). This hope Chiliasm also entertains. It is from a failure to distinguish 
between a mere political Kingdom, and a political Kingdom established and conducted on principles of righteousness and 
in which righteousness shall dwell, that much of the opprobrious denunciation of Chiliasm proceeds ; as though one 
should charge upon the advocates of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, that they contemplate a sensuous 
Heaven, and place the gratification of carnal lusts amongst the joys of the blessed. This failure to distinguish is akin to 
that of the Jews of our Saviour’s day; although, it is admitted, it occurs at a different stand-point. It may also be 
observed, that a great system is not properly chargeabl- with the extravagancies of a few individual supporters. (See also 
the Excursus on the Basileia, p. 93 sqq., especially Part II.)—B. R. ©.] 


t [See Neander’s Church History, Vol. III., p. 61 (Am. Ed.)—E. R. C.] 
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God’s Kingdom ; it has, nevertheless, worked out its destination in the centre of the evan- 
gelical congregations of the faithful, fostering the hope of better times; animating the 
cause of missions; stripping the idols of the modern day—for instance, the first Napoleon — 
of their magic lustre; and confirming more and more the lofty middle station of the faithful 
as between the hierarchic and anarchic minds of the most recent times. 

Doubtless, in the future, the importance and influence of this Book will constantly in- 
crease with the increasing confusion and gloom of the times, with the increasing danger 
which they offer to sound and sober faith, 

But, in considering the grand position which, as the New Testament Book of Futurity, 
the Apocalypse now occupies and shall continue to maintain, let us not forget the quiet in- 
fluence which it has exerted as a word of God, opened here and there by one and another 
believer; a word embracing the past and every present, as well as the future; a word which 
has operated through all the Christian ages to the instruction and edification of the Church, 
and especially of individual, contemplative readers of the Bible; operated as an inexhaus- 
tible spring of instruction, and even of study, of consolation, of elevation, of warning, and 
direction. 

It is, further, a wonderful fact that this most mysterious of all the Biblical Books 
seems destined to mediate, in its retroaction, an ever richer explanation of all Holy Scrip- 
ture—above all, of the Prophetic writings, especially the Old Testament Eschatologies and 
Apocalypses. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Apocalypse is not a popular Scripture. Its author is con- 
scious, at the very beginning of his work, that his revelation is designed, primarily, only for 
the servant of the Lord, in a special sense; and though at the end he repeats the direction 
given him, that the Book shall remain unsealed (ch. xxii. 10), he is, nevertheless, convinced 
that, unsealed, it will be a sealed Book.to many; that many will add to it and many take 
away from it. Accordingly, he has furnished the holy and glorious concluding Scripture of 
the Bible with an earnest warning, though he was unable to prevent men from ignoring the 
pure sense of even this warning word, Christ makes an entirely analogous provision in refer- 
ence to the Law, Matt. v.19 (comp. Comm. on Matthew, p.110 [Am. Ed.]). He who augments 
the terrors of the Apocalypse by englooming additions, prepares for himself an additional 
burden of Apocalyptic plagues. But he who superficializes its prophecies, lessens his share 
in the great epic, triumphal joys of the Kingdom of God. If he have done this in innocent 
narrow-mindedness, an idyllic measure of joy may still be his; he may “sport with the 
lamb on the water’s edge,”’—he can have no conception of the joys of the lofty watch-tower. 
Even modern criticism, so one-sided in many respects, has felt itself constrained occa- 
sionally to make laudatory mention of the religious importance and influence of the Apoca- 
lypse, comp., ¢. g., Reuss (Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften N. T., p. 146). 


25. VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS OF THE APOCALYPSE. HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
ITS EXEGESIS, 

The history of the various explanations of the Revelation of John has been treated in 
detail in Liicke’s work: Versuch einer vollstindigen KHinleitung in die Offenbarung Johannis 
[Attempt at a Complete Introduction to the Revelation of John], p. 950 sqq. Bleek also 
has given a somewhat circumstantial account of it in his Lectures on the Apocalypse [ Vor- 
lesungen tiber die Apocalypse], p. 23 sqq. De Wette has given a synoptical view of it in his 
Commentary, Introduction, p. 14 sqq. 

In sketching briefly the essential points of Exegesis, we follow the plan of Liicke; 
without, however, sharing his views. In accordance with the fundamental principle that 
the situation of the Church has, in every age, exercised a decisive influence upon the inter- 
pretation of this Book, we distinguish: 1. The pre-Constantinian Martyr Era. 2. The Old 
Catholic Era, extending to the beginning of the Middle Ages, or to Gregory the Great. 3. The 
first and predominantly Theocratic half of the Middle Ages, to the time of Innocent III. 
4, The second and altogether Absolutist-Hierarchical half of the Middle Ages, reaching to the 
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Reformation. 5. The period of Old Protestant Theology. 6. The Pietisto-Mystical period. 
7. The Historico-Critical and Rationalistic period. 8. The Modern Time, as the period 
of the most manifold antitheses and of incipient universal Apocalyptics. 


I. The Pre- Constantinian Period. 


Fundamental Thought: The Millennial Kingdom is to come ; according to the chiliastic view, 
its coming is imminent. Here, however, we must disclaim the false idea entertained by 
Liicke, and many modern exegetes, who confound the expectation of a real, triumphant 
Kingdom of God, which, in a symbolical sense, is to last a thousand years, with Chiliasm 
proper. This fundamental error, alone, obscures the worth of the otherwise so valuable work 
of Liicke; its value is noless diminished by his modern definition of historical interpreta- 
tion, according to which definition only the lower region of the people makes genuine history. 
Another faulty feature of his book is the failure to distinguish between symbolical 
and allegoristic interpretation, the latter of which invariably forms the complement of a false 
historical interpretation. Finally, we would call attention to his own misunderstanding of 
the idea of recapitulation, and his polemic against the misunderstood idea of the same. 

The Chiliasm which was already germinant in the time of the Apostles (see 1 Thess.), 
which did not wait for the Apocalypse, which attained its rudest development in the Chili- 
asm of Cerinthus, was followed by the Church-historical Chiliasm of the Montanists. In 
antithesis to this last, the Apocalypse was rejected by the Alogians, and by Carius in Rome. 
It was recognized, indeed, by Origen, but allegoristically treated by him (allegorical it was of 
itself). Origen’s disciple, Dionysius of Alexandria, denied that it was written by the 
Apostle John, yet admitted its canonicalness; he, however diminished its dignity and worth 
by assigning the authorship of it to the presbyter John, in which opinion he appears to have 
been timidly followed by Eusebius. 

On the other hand, the realistic apprehension of Justin Martyr and Irenzeus—the latter 
of whom is the most important authority concerning the Apocalypse of this period—with all 
its uncertainty in exegetical method, must, in respect ofits sound churchly bent, be carefully 
distinguished from chiliastic notions ;* so much the more, since Irenzus couches in symboli- 
cal terms his grand conception of the Millennial Kingdom as a transition period intervening 
between the form which the Kingdom of God wears in this dispensation and that which it 
will assume in the dispensation to come. 

Hippolytus was akin to Irenzeus. He was especially versed in Apocalyptic symbolism: 
he was, however, on the one hand more historical (literal) than Ireneus, and, on the other, 
because more historical, more allegoristic. 

The Martyr Victorinus of Petabio (A. D. 803) coincides with this period so far as time 
is concerned; in point of fact, however, he forms the beginning of the following period. 

Lactantius anticipated the arrival of the Millennial Kingdom at the end of the sixth 
series of a thousand years—soon, therefore (in about two hundred years); he believed that 
Rome should first fall, as also the dominion of Antichrist, who, according to him, was to come 
out of the East. 


II. The Old Catholic Time Down to Gregory the Great. 


Fundamental Thought :° The Millennial Kingdom has already appeared with the Victorious 
Coming of Christ. There is still extant a Commentary on the Apocalypse written by Victori- 
nus, bishop of Petabio, in Pannonia.} He regards the thousand years as an approximate 
designation of the time that should elapse from the first Coming of Christ to the end of the 
world. The details of his interpretation are somewhat grossly historical and allegoristic. 
Yet he gives the first sketch of the cyclical mode of presentation, in contradistinction to the chrono- 
logical method (Liicke, p. 980). For a long time subsequent to him, the study of the Apocalypse 
was checked by the Dogmatics of the Synods, the criticism of Eusebius, et a/., and the Church’s 
satisfaction with its connection with the State, “Not until the end of the fifth century did 


* In opposition to Liicke, p, 955, 
{ Whilst much, relating to this subject, that belongs to the former period, has been lost. 
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there appear among the Greeks the first connected and complete Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, written by Andreas of Cappadocia.” This work is in many respects correctly symbolical; 
frequently, however, Origenistically allegoristic. Liicke censures its author for not referring 
ch, vi. 12 to the destruction of Jerusalem, and for “not even interpreting ch. xi. 1 sqq. as re- 
lating to the Temple at Jerusalem.” Andreas’ exegesis approaches more nearly to that of 
Liicke in ch. xi. 8 and xi. 13; but his refusal to interpret ch. xvii. 8 as having reference to the 
returning Nero, declaring that this notion is based upon unchristian yoyreia, Liicke considers 
as denoting a want of proper regard for historical truth! In some other respects, also, he 
evidences a more correct understanding of the Apocalypse than was possessed by Liicke 
(see Licke, p. 987), e. g.,in the assumption that the seven heads and mountains are seven 
world-kingdoms. Many points, we admit, are involved in perplexity and uncertainty, 
especially the sequence of events. He, also, placed the time of the Millennial Kingdom in 
the period intervening between the first Coming of Christ in the flesh and the coming of 
Antichrist. 

The second independent Greek commentator is Arethas, who succeeded Andreas in the 
archiepiscopal chair of Czsarea, in Cappadocia, in the sixth century. 

In the Latin Church, Augustine and Jerome are the first whose views claim our atten- 
tion; they wrote no Commentaries on the Apocalypse. Augustine’s view of the “yrecapitula- 
tion” of the Apocalypse is a totally external one (Liicke, p. 994), like his analogous view of 
the days’ works of creation.* He, too, regards ihe Millennial Kingdom as significant of 
the present rule of Christ. Jerome interprets allegorically, e.g., he makes the Holy City 
denote the present world. The Donatist Tichonius, a contemporary of Augustine, wrote a 
Commentary on the Apocalypse which, altered probably in conformity to the views of the 
Church, has been classed among the works of Augustine. Primasius and Cassiodorus made 
use of Tichonius. Primasius, likewise, favored the view of the parallel recapitulative style 
of the Apocalypse.f Cassiodorus also reckoned the Millennial Kingdom from the birth of 
Christ; he held the first Resurrection to be significant of Baptism. 

“ The view of the antithesis between the Church and the worldly State was now continu- 
ally and increasingly pressed upon the Apocalypse.”—LucKE,. 


Ill. First and Predominantly Theocratico-Hierarchical Half of the Middle Ages to the Time 
of Innocent ITT. 

Fundamental Thought: The Millennial Kingdom threatens to come to an end in this period, 
with the advent of the year 1000 (or, regarding the number as an approximate one, somewhat 
later). The first commentators of this period are Bede and Ansbert. The former followed 
the method of Tichonius. Ansbert availed himself of the writings of Victorinus. He is in 
favor of the so-called recapitulatio, and (justly) declares the application of ch. xiii. 3 to Nero 
to be absurd. Next come Berengaudus, the Benedictine, Haymo, bishop of Halberstadt, and 
Walafried Strabo, in the ninth century; no one of these gives evidence of particular origi- 
nality. 

“ The conventional interpretation of the Apocalypse, according to which the Millennial 
Kingdom was dated from the first Appearance of Christ, eéc., was productive, especially in 
the last decades of the tenth and in the beginning of the eleventh century, of a great move- 
ment in the Church. Men expected the speedy coming of Antichrist, and the end of the 
-world.” ‘The end of the world did not come, and the delusion passed away. Now, however, 
the interpretation was modified into a symbolical acceptation of the number one thousand, 
as denoting an indefinite age. 

Liicke leaves undecided the query as to whether the Greek exegete, @icumenius, wrote a 
Commentary on the Apocalypse (Liicke, p. 992). 

In the twelfth century, Richard of St. Victor produced a Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse. In the thirteenth century, his example was followed by Albertus Magnus. The 


* “Multa dicuntur, ut mentem legentis exerceant.” 
+ His interpretation of the name 666 is interesting (see Liicke, p. 997). 
i) 
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Commentaries attributed to.Anselm of Canterbury and Thomas Aquinas belong to a later 
time. The mode of interpretation continues, as a whole, historico-allegoristic. 


IV. Second and Absolutist-Hierarchical Half of the Middle Ages from Innocent ITI. to the 
Reformation. 

Fundamental Thoughts: 1. The Millennial Kingdom is soon to expire. 2. It is soon to arrive. 
The method is the same as in the preceding period. Predominant practical and arbitrary 
application of the Apocalyptic predictions to the circumstances of the time, 

“The prevalent custom of attributing to the Apocalypse imaginary allegorical and 
mystical meanings was the occasion of a growing abuse of this Scripture. Any historical 
condition of the Church whatsoever—every stand-point assumed by individuals or classes— 
every party aim, even—every curious inquiry into the future—every craving after it was be- 
lieved to be provided with its immediately corresponding Divine prophetic word of condemna- 
tion, of encouragement, or consolation—nay, it was even maintained that the Apocalypse 
furnished exact information in regard to the time of these various phenomena.” (LUCKE, 
p- 1005.) 

“The Romish Church commenced this public abuse.” Innocent III. declared that Mo- 
hammedanism was Antichristianity, and Mohammed the false prophet. Subsequently, the 
Hohenstaufens were called Antichristianity ; and, again, the heretical opposition was thus de- 
nominated. The opposition turned thetables. Gregory IX. first called Frederick IT. the Beast 
of the abyss; whereupon Frederick retorted by applying the same appellation to the Pope. 

There is a celebrated interpretation of the Apocalypse from the pen of the Abbot Joachim 
of Floris, in Calabria.* From this and other writings of Joachim, the visionary and enthu- 
siastic party of the Franciscans fabricated the “ Everlasting Gospel,’ after Rey. xiv. 6. 
This suggests the Jntroductorius in Evangelium Aiternum, by Frater Gerhardus. (We mu t 
also mention the Postils on the Apocalypse, by John Peter de Oliva, A. p. 1297). The 
disposition of the Ages into the Kingdoms of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
forms the chronological clue of Frater Gerhardus’ work; according to him, the period of 
consummation begins with the year 1254. Joachim of Floris, however, construed the Apoca- 
lypse as, from its nature, it should be construed, 7. e., more or less cyclically (see Liicke, p. 
1009). Joachim does not regard the Papacy itself as Antichrist ; Antichrist, he declared, 
was miztus — compounded of the corruption of the Church, the enmity of the State to the 
Church, and Saracen and heretical opposition; “Rome, as the carnal Church, is the new 
Babylon; the Papacy is, as Dante represents it, Antichristian only in its secularization ” 
“Not merely the fanatical Franciscans, but also the Catharists, and Apostolicals, the Wal- 
denses, the Wicliffites, and Hussites, armed themselves with the Apocalypse as an offensive 
and defensive weapon against Rome and the Roman Papacy.” 

Both sides indulged in chronological computations, suiting them to their respective 
interests (see Liicke, p.1010sqq.). Nicholas de Lyra regarded the Apocalypse as a prophetic 
mirror of all history. Laurentius Valla and Erasmus explained only the verbal sense of the 
Apocalypse, avoiding deeper investigations; yet Erasmus, in one remark of his, hinted at 
an historical interpretation, as representative of the then existing time. 


V. Period of Old Protestant Theology down to the Appearance of Pietism, 


Fundamental Thought: The thousand years are past. Over against this orthodoxistic opinion, 
the Anabaptist view: The thousand years have just dawned, Method still litero-historical as 
a whole, in conjunction with allegoristic details. Prominent antithesis between the chrono- 
logical and the parallel disposition of the Apocalypse. 

“The interpretation of Luther marks, in general, the spirit in which the Apocalypse 
was henceforth interpreted and used in the new Church. Down to more modern days, it be- 
longed to the churchly character of Protestant exegesis to regard the Apocalypse as a pro- 
phetic compendium of Church History ; the reference of its prophecy to the Antichristianity 





* Admiranda Expositio venerabilis Abbatis Joachim in Librum, etc. 
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of papal Rome being looked upon as a settled thing. This is the spirit of almost all the 
Commentaries of the Reformed as well as the Lutheran theologians of this period. The only 
particular point of difference in them is, that some, like Luther, Chytraus, and the generality, 
assume an historical progress in prophetic development; whilst others, like Conradi, apply 
the law of parallelism to the Apocalypse, and assume a progress from the obscure to the 
plain. Only a few, like Theodore Beza and Joachim Camerarius, refrained from a prophetic 
interpretation, and directed their energies principally to a discussion of the verbal meaning 
and the immediate historical references of the Apocalypse.” Liicke. 

The interpretation of Luther, in the Preface to the Apocalypse (see Liicke, p. 1014), is very 
external and abortive; it is arranged to suit the facts of Church History. The thousand years, 
as he thinks, extend from the time of the Apocalyptist to Gregory VII. The Catholic inter- 
pretation of this period is akin to the Protestant, with the exception, of course, of a polemic 
resentment of the charge of Antichristianity (Lticke, p.1019). Among the Catholic exegetes, 
we must mention Bellarmine, Ribeira, Alcassar (the latter, according to Hentenius and Salme- 
ron, makes the following disposition of the Apocalypse: [1] Conflict of the Church of Christ 
with the synagogue, chs. v.-xi.; [2] with Roman heathenism, with worldly power and fleshly 
wisdom, chs. xii—xix.; [8] Victory, repose, and glorification of the Church, chs. xx.—xxii.). 
Alecassar’s follower was Cornelius 4 Lapide. His first Protestant opponent was David Parzeus, 
whose system of interpretation was partly cyclical, partly chronological (according to Collado, 
Lausanne, A. D. 1551; he, however, took for granted a perfect parallelism between the seals, 
trumpets, and vials of wrath). Leading idea: The Apocalypse a drama. The summit of 
anti-papistical interpretation was reached in the Commentary of the fanatical Hoe von 
Honegg. An approach to the cyclical apprehension of the Apocalypse is marked by the 
synchronistic method of the English commentator Mede (first part of the Apocalypse: the 
fortunes of the Kingdom; second part: the history of the Church). Cocceius apprehends 
the Apocalypse as portraying the history ofthe Church.* Witsius, the antagonist of Cocceius, 
was in favor of the “recapitulation” theory. Grotius, according to Liicke’s ideas, repre- 
sented a great progress in exegesis; he explained the Apocalypse in the light of the historical 
events of its time, and of the time immediately subsequent to its composition. The Millen- 
nial Kingdom, he declares, commenced with the edict of Constantine, in the year 311. 
Hammond and Clericus interpret similarly. To this period belong also, on the one hand, 
the fanatical book of Eleonore Petersen; on the other, the explication of Bossuet, after 
Aleassar, Grotius, and Hammond. Bossuet applies the number 666 to Dioclesian; the 
loosing of Satan at the end of the thousand years, he thinks; has reference to the Turks and 
Lutheranism. The French Catholic exegetes, Le Maitre de Sacy and Aubert de Versé, in 
point of characteristics, likewise belong to this period. 


VI. The Pietistic-Mystical Period. 

Predominant Fundamental Thought: The Millennial Kingdom is to come. Application of 
Apocalyptic chronology in a cabalistic, rather than a symbolical, sense. 

The Spenerian hope of better times leaned for support on the Apocalypse; it marks 
the beginning of a turn in exegesis (Liicke, p. 1028). Even the important work of Vitringa 
(’Avéxptorc, etc.) which Liicke does not sufficiently appreciate—once more placed Antichrist’s 
appearance in the future, and found many followers (see the notes in Liicke, p. 1035). He 
restored the polemical interpretation of the Apocalypse against Rome—an interpretation 

which had been discarded by Grotius. ; 
, The more definite application of Apocalyptic numbers was commenced by the English 
exegete Whiston (a theologian and mathematician). He first declared that Christ’s Coming 
should take place in the year 1715; and then transferred it to 1766. The great philosopher 
Isaac Newton. was the author of Observations on Daniel and the Revelation of John. He supposed 
that the Revelation was written in the reign of Nero, and believed that it could be understood 
only so far as it was fulfilled; the grand revolution of things predicted in Rev. x. 7 and xi. 








* Anton Driessen was a fantastical follower of this commentator; he flourished in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century (see Liicke, p. 1038). 
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12 had not yet come to pass, according to him. In complete contrast to Newton, the master 
of numbers, the theologian Albrecht Bengel, in various writings (Liicke, p. 1039), especially 
in the “Erkldrte Offenbarung Johannes,” founded his interpretation particularly on the defi- 
nition of the Apocalyptic numbers. On his elaborate and ingenious theory of numbers, comp. 
Liicke (p. 1040 sqq.) and Burk, Leben und Wirken Bengels [Life and Labors of Bengel] (p. 260 
sqq.). In Bengel’s exegesis historistic error walks hand in hand with chronistical misunder- 
standing. The Angel with the everlasting Gospel (ch, xiv. 6) was declared to be Johannes 
Arndt or his school. The Angel who announces the fall of Babylon (ch. xiv. 8) was thought to 
be Spener or his school, ‘The Millennial Kingdom, it was said, was to begin on the eighteenth 
of June, 1836. Notwithstanding the impugnment of the Bengelian system, on the part of 
Pfeiffer and Kohlreiff principally, that exegete found admiring followers ; by some, his system 
is conserved, with modifications, down to the present day. Licke furnishes us with a record 
of his earlier disciples, p. 1044 (note 2; in reference to the diffusion of his system in England 
and Denmark, see p.1045, note 1). The person who most overrated him was Mitinger, 
although the latter endeavored to combine the system of Bengel with the thoroughly chili- 


astic Apocalyptics of Swedenborg. The more recent followers of Bengel, forming an anti- . 


thesis to the historico-critical and rationalistic mode of interpretation which has come in 
yogue since his day, are mentioned by Liicke, p. 1055. They are as follows: Michael, Fried- 
rich Semler, Jung Stilling (Siegesgeschichte), Typke, Gerken, Opitz, Leutwein, Ritihle von Li- 
lienstern, Sander. A long series of writings, reaching down to the present time, are by Liicke 
regarded as offshoots of the-Bengelian bent, p. 1055, note 4. 


VII. Historico-Critical and Rationalistic Period. 


Fundamental Tone or Key-note: Predominant Volatilizing of Apocalyptic Eschatology ; 
especially the Prophecy of the Millennial Kingdom ; amid a constantly gaining confounding of 
such Prophecy with Chiliasm. 

The motive or inciting cause of the period which we are at present examining—a motive 
whose sketching by Liicke is not distinguished for clearness—was, negatively, that system of 
criticism which maintained that the Apocalypse consisted of purely supernatural predictions 
of Church History and church-historical numbers; and which applied such exegesis to the 
support of chiliastic extravagances. Positively, it was the felt need of a firm historical and 
psychological basis for the prophetic glimpses of futurity. The errors of this new critical 
bent were the issue, in part, of the delight which was occasioned by the novel historical 
stand-point— historical, it was believed, for the first time in a true sense. For the rest, 
these errors proceeded from doubt as to the Spirit of Prophecy, as to the authenticity of 
the Apocalypse, as to the demonic forms of the kingdom of darkness, and as to the reality 
of Biblical Eschatology. 

According to Liicke, Abauzit of Geneva inaugurated this tendency in his Essai sur 
? Apocalypse. “The Revelation, written probably under Nero, is nothing—according to its 
own profession—but wne extension de la prophétie du Sauveur sur la ruine de ? Etat Judaique.” 
The German Wetstein was guilty of a curtailing and stinting of the Apocalypse, similar to 
that attempted by the French Swiss. According to Wetstein, Gog and Magog made their 
appearance in the rebellion instigated by Barcochba. Harenberg took sides with Abauzit, 
submitting, however, that the last four chapters of the Apocalypse are eschatological. He 
believed the Book to have been originally written in Hebrew. Semler* “thought that the 
true original spirit of the Apocalypse was Jewish chiliastic fanaticism.” 

On the common basis of a one-sided criticism, Herder formed an antithesis to Semler in 
this question as in other and more general respects. The contrast is exhibited in his work 
entitled: Maran-Atha, das Buch von der Zukunft des Herrn, des Newen Testaments Siegel.t 
[Maran-Atha ; the Book of the Coming of the Lord: the Seal of the New Testament.| The 
historical perspective of this book is, like that of Abauzit, barren and contracted in the 








* For particulars relative to Abauzit and Semler, see Bleek, pp. 55-57. 
} See Bleek, pp. 58, 59. 
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extreme: it consists of Jerusalem and the Jewish war. The formal treatment of the Apoca- 
lyptic theme, on the contrary, is enthusiastic, full of idealization, and appreciation of the 
figurative language of the Orient (see Liicke’s commendation). Herder called the Apoca- 
lypse: “A picture-book, setting forth the rise, the visible existence, and the future of Christ’s 
Kingdom in figures and similitudes of His first Coming, to terrify and to console.” Hartwig, 
though the disciple of Herder, abandoned the Oriental view for the Greek, holding, with 
Parzeus, that the Apocalypse was a drama, This dramatical view of the Scripture in question 
was subsequently fully carried out by Eichhorn. Others, taking a more general, poetical view 
of the Apocalypse, made metrical versions of it; of these the chief were those of Schreiber 
and Miinter, and one by a follower of Bengel, Ludwig von Pfeil. The interpretation already 
advanced by many, according to which the Apocalypse depicted the downfall of Judaism 
and heathenism, and the tranquillity and glory of the Kingdom of Christ, re-appeared in 
the writings of Herrenschneider (Zentamen Apocalypseos). Johannsen, in his Offenbarung 
Johannes, set forth a similar view. Thoroughly novel and original, at variance both with 
the ancient Church-historical and the modern synchrono-historical view, is the book which 
appeared under the title of Briefe tiber die Offenbarung Johannis. Ein Buch fir die Starken, 
die schwach heissen, Leipzig, 1784. [Letters on the Revelation of John. .A Book for the Strong, 
who are called Weak]. “The [anonymous] author interprets all specials as generals, relative to 
the laws, arrangements and developments of nature and of the human life in general; amid, 
and according to, which laws, arrangements, and developments, God’s Kingdom on earth 
shall one day be perfected.” Kleuker maintained once more the eschatological signification 
of the Revelation (Ueber Ursprung und Zweck, ete. [On the Origin and Design, etc.]). On 
the other hand, Liicke mentions as followers of the bent of Herder and Eichhorn, Lange, 
Von Hagen, Lindemann Matthai, Von Heinrichs (p. 1055), 


VIII. Modern Times as the Period of the most Manifold Antitheses and of Beginning 
Universal Apocalyptics. 

Fundamental Tone or Key-note: Gradual forthcoming to view of the Theocratic mode of 
presentation in historical Cycles and conventional Biblical and Apocalyptical Symbols ; amid 
the working of Chiliastic, historistic, and neocritical Antitheses. 

The first impulse to the furtherance of the study of the Apocalypse, by the study of 
Apocalyptic literature, was given by Corrodi in his critical history of Chiliasm, of which he 
had, however, no clear conception. With critical studies, in detail, on the literature of this 
subject, Bleek entered the lists as early as 1820* (Liicke, p. 1058). He was followed by Ewald, 
with his Latin Commentary, issued in 1828. Ziillig’s work, entitled: Johannes, des Gottbe- 
sprachten eschatologische Geschichte |The Eschatological History of John, The man to whom 
God spoke], combined great pretensions with the most limited field of view, restricting the 
prophecy of the Book to the destruction of Jerusalem; in its formal aspect, however, it 
furnished archxologico-apocalyptic material. Liicke closes the examination of the achieve- 
ments of German Theology in this direction with the names of Tinius, De Wette, Hofmann, 
Hengstenberg, Thiersch. The first is designated as popular; his views occupy a middle 
station between the ancient and the more modern treatment of the Apocalypse. De Wette 
bears off the palm. The reactionary sentiments of Hengstenberg—to whose learning and 
achievements, in particular directions, special prominence is given—are, according to Liicke, 
conjoined with elements truly promotive of the growth of Apocalyptic science ; for instance, 
the chapter on the time of the composition of the Apocalypse is an article of considerable 
value. It is a well-known fact, however, that Hengstenberg’s Commentary (popularized by 
Dressel, and translated into Dutch by Schotel), has given marked offence by its false resto- 
ration of the obsolete view in regard to the Millennial Kingdom—as if it were already past. 
The refutations}+ of this view, however, have occasioned fresh vindications of it — effusions 








* See Bleek, Vorlesungen [Lectures], p. 60. 

+ Hebart, Fiir den Chiliasmus, Nuremberg, 1859. Riemann, Das 1000 juhrige Reich gehirt nicht der Vergangenheit, 
sondern der Zukunfi an, Giitersloh, 1860. Die 1000 Jahre der Offend. Joh., Evang. Gemeindeblatt fiir Rheinl. und Westf., 
1861 (Nos. 12,13), Rinck (H. Wm.), Die Schriftmissigkeitt der Lehre vom tausendjihrigen Reich (Hlberfeld, 1866). 
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which seem to indicate that,the doctrine in question is regarded as a choice and precious 
item of genuine Lutheranism.* 

Liicke has given utterance to an acknowledgment of the mediatory view of Thiersch 
(in his work, Die Kirche im apostolischen Zeitalter, p. 251 sq.) in terms more favorable than 
could have been expected after his deliverances against the “recapitulation” theory. 
Thiersch thinks that the Apocalypse, as a whole, should be regarded as a cyclical arrangement 
of visions, and maintains that, in detail, it possesses the character of prefigurative types of 
the development of the judgment of the world. Liicke’s acknowledgment has almost the 
aspect of assent. 

In conclusion, Liicke glances at the most recent Apocalyptic Theology of the English 
Church “on both sides of the water.” He also submits a list—laying claim to our thanks 
in so doing—of the most important English Apocalyptic works of modern times. This list, 
communicated to Liicke by Dr. Geibel of Liibec, contains the following names: Whitaker, 
Galloway, Woodhouse, Holmes, Fuller, Cunningham, Gauntlett, Tilloch, Culbertson, Croly, 
Woodhouse again, Hutcheson, Jones, Irving, Addis (p. 1066sqq.). Liicke gives special 
prominence, however, to a work with which he is personally acquainted, viz. : Samuel David- 
son’s Introduction to the New Testament, etc., 3 vols., London, 1848 to 1851. 

Davidson distinguished a fourfold manner of apprehending Apocalyptic Prophecy. 

1. Preterists The prophecies contained in the Apocalypse were fulfilled with the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the fall of heathen Rome. This is the view of Bossuet, Grotius, 
Hammond, Wetstein, Eichhorn, Ewald, De Wette, Liicke, and others, among whom is the 
American expositor, Moses Stuart. 

2. Continuists. The Apocalyptic prophecies are predictive of progressive history, being 
partly fulfilled, partly unfulfilled. Thus, Mede, Brightman, Isaac Newton, Woodhouse, 
Cunningham, Birks, Elliott (and many Germans). 

8. Simple Futurists. According to these, only the first three chapters relate to the his- 
torical present of the Seer, all else having reference to the absolute future of the Lord’s 
Appearing. Thus, Burgh, Maitland, Benj. Newton, Todd, and others. 

4, Extreme Futurists. Even the first three chapters of Revelation are a prophecy rela- 
tive to the absolute future of Christ’s Coming—being a prediction of the condition of the 
Jews after the first Resurrection, Kelley, and some Irish authors. 

Liicke’s criticism of this system, see on p. 1068. 

Dayidson himself regards the Apocalypse as a prophetic poem of the Hebrew order, #.«., 
an Apocalypse. He justly maintains that the ages should be regarded as symbolical, not 
chronological, periods. Notwithstanding this, however, he lays down a historical, not a 
synchronistic, succession of prophecies: Jerusalem, heathen Rome, the heavenly Jerusalem; 
viewing them, however, in the light of symbolical terms. He also judges the Millennial 
Kingdom to have commenced with the conquest of heathen Rome, but makes it a period 
of indefinite duration; in this particular he, in some measure, resembles Hengstenberg. 

Liicke’s work is supplemented in De Wette’s Commentary, p. 14sqq., by a number of 
notices (representatives of Parallelism, p.15; the exegetes Seraphinus de Fermo, Ubertinus de 
Casalis, Lambert, Bullinger, Conrad, Jurieux, Launoi, Crocius, Matth. Hofmann, Calovius, 
Liiderwald, Holzhauser, Franz, Baumgarten-Crusius). This catalogue of Apocalyptic litera- 
ture is continued by Bleek; the work of this commentator, however, mingles views relative 
to the authenticity of the Apocalypse with those which have reference to its contents. 
Bleek embodies his own sentiments in the following propositions: 1. The Apocalypse was 
not written by the Apostle John, but by John the Presbyter of Papias; 2. It is not, as 
Eichhorn maintains, a general description of Christianity, as elevated above Judaism and 
heathenism; but is intended to console and lift up the oppressed Christendom of its time 
by pointing to the nearness of the Lord’s return (by an error, then ?); 8. The Parousia of 
Christ is connected with the fall of heathenism, and especially of Rome, as the principal 








Christiani, Uebersichtliche Darstellung des Inhalts der Apokalypse. The same, Bemerkungen zur Auslegung der Apokalypse 
(Riga, Bacmeister). Volk, Der Chilidsmus seiner newesten Bekimpfuwg gegeniiber, Dorpat, 1869. 
* Althaus, Diedrich, two Treatises, ‘Wider den Chiliasmus.” Brunn, Keil, Kommentar zu Ezechiel, etc. 
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seat of heathenism ; the destruction of Jerusalem, on the other hand, forms no particular 
item in the prophetic delineation of this Scripture; neither do the visions of the first part 
of ch. ix. contain any reference to particular historical events of the Roman-Jewish war. 

Dr WETTE, in compiling his own Commentary, availed himself freely of the manuscript 
of Bleek (see Bleek, p.62). De Wette sets forth the view which he himself entertains under 
three heads: 1, Nero, the Antichrist. 2. The occupation—not destruction—of Jerusalem, an 
event which, for the Apocalyptist, is still in the future (the scope of Apocalyptic prophecy, 
then, is narrower than that of the Eschatological Discourse of Christ, Luke xxi, 24! ). 
3. The Millennial Kingdom, intervening between the conquestof Antichrist and the end, and 
commencing after the first Resurrection. 

LucKs, besides viewing Rome as the new Babylon, maintains that Jerusalem presents 
an antithesis to the Kingdom of Christ, though he apprehends this antithesis in a less abso- 
lute sense (to which Bleek takes exception, Beitrdge zwr Evangelien-Kritik, p.187, and Stu- 
dien und Kritiken, 1855, p. 168). 

After an exposition of the fundamental idea of his. book, Bleek first introduces 
Fr. SANDER (Versuch einer Erkidrung, etc.). Sander supposed that 1847 was the decisive 
year when the Millennial Kingdom should begin. Chr. Hofmann’s view, in “ Weissagung 
und Erfiliung,” pp. 300-878, is sketched on p. 66 of Bleek’s work. Then follow Hengsten- 
berg, Ebrard, Auberlen. Incidental mention is likewise made of Elliott and Gaussen. The 
editor of Bleek’s Lectures has added an examination of the Commentary of Diisterdieck 
(Part XVI. of Meyer’s Commentary). 

The leading positions of Ca. HOFMANN are as follows: The Apostle John was the author 
of the Apocalypse; he wrote in the reign of Domitian; the prophecies form distinct. series, 
which, in part, run parallel with each other. The Woman, ch. xii., is the Israelitish Church; 
the Wilderness is the land of Israel, in the last days, when that land shall again—ac- 
cording to the whole Judaizing school of Hofmann—become the seat of Sacred History. 
Babylon is Rome; the Seven Kings are seven world-kingdoms. The Beast out of the Abyss is 
Antiochus Epiphanes ! 

HENGSTENBERG: John is the author of the Apocalypse; he wrote it in the time of Do- 
mitian. Its contents are: prophecies relative to world and Church history — principally 
fulfilled; they are arranged in seven groups, supplementary to each other. The Beast is the 
God-opposed world-power; it is portrayed in seven phases. The Head wounded to Death is 
the Roman world-power. The Battle, ch. xix., denotes the Christianization of the Germans! 
The Millennial Kingdom is past, having begun with the Christianization of the Germans. 
We have no warrant for assuming that any reference is made to the Romish Church, or to 
Judaism, or to idolatry in the abstract; but reference is had to the anti-Godly and anti- 
Christian temper of the world. No personal appearance of Antichrist is taught; no first 
Resurrection, in the true sense of the term, but the bliss of believers in the other world is 
set forth. The liberation of Satan, the time of Gog and Magog, is significant of our own 
time, especially since 1848 (according to this theory, Satan would now not only be bound, 
but must even already be cast into the lake of fire). 

ExBRARD (conclusion of Olshausen’s Commentary, Vol. VII.). He remarks, by way of 
preliminary, that. his is the first attempt on record, distinctly and thoroughly to separate the 
interpretation of prophecy from the question as to its fulfillment (Bleek is of opinion that he 
has not zealously prosecuted this endeavor). His views are as follows:— 

The Seven Churches have a typical significance for the later Church. The Seven Heads of the 
Beast are seven world-monarchies. The sath head isthe Roman world-monarchy. This Ro- 
man world-power is the Beast that ascended out of the Sea; one with the Whore or Babylon, 

The Ten Horns are the Germanic and Slavonic tribes of the migrating nations; these in- 
flict a deadly wound on the Roman world-power, which, however, revives in the new Roman 
Empire. The Papacy itself is the Beast that ascends out of the Earth, the False Prophet. The: 
Seventh Head are ten kings in the last time. ‘Then ensues the kingdom of the personal 
Antichrist and the fall of Babylon; finally, the return of Christ. The Forty-two Months=. 
1260 days (chs. xi. 2, 3, xii. 6, xiii. 5) are a mystical term for the entire period from the: 
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destruction of Jerusalem by Titus to the conversion and restoration of the Jewish nation. 
Wonderful preservation of the corporeal Israel during the Antichristian time. The two 
witnesses are the Law and the Gospel.. The 8} days, ch. xi. 9, 11, like the 33 times, ch. xii. 
14, are equivalent to 3} years. 

AUBERLEN (Der Prophet Daniel und die Offenbarung Joh., Second [German] Edition, 
1857): Daniel forms the basis of the Apocalypse. The Beast out of the Sea is the world-power 
in general. The Seven Heads are seven world-monarchies. Conditional identification of the 
Woman in ch, xvii. 8, with the Woman in ch. xii. The Plight of the Woman into the Wilderness 
is the transfer of the Church of God from the Jews to the Gentiles, and its establishment at 
Rome. The Harlot is the secularized Church of God in the world; not merely the Catholic 
Church, though that is denoted in a special degree. The Seven Mountains, ch. xvii. 9, are 
seven great world-powers, though with allusion to Rome. The Beast slain, as it were, to Death, 
and thus having a similarity to Christ, is an externally Christian world-kingdom which bears 
the Woman, the Harlot. Hereby are denoted a secularized Christianity and a Christianized 
world (making mutual concessions: the mark of the Christian ages). The Wound is healed ; 
this denotes the modern apostasy, the beginning of which appeared in the bestial outbreaks 
of the French revolution. The HFighth Head is the kingdom of Antichrist. The Millennial 
Kingdom and the first Resurrection are to be apprehended literally (in the Chiliastic sense, 
writes Bleek) und as future. 

DUSTERDIECK turns back into the track of the Schleiermacher spiritualistic school of 
Bleek, De Wette, Liicke, and others. His idea of the ethical conception of inspiration, 7. e., 
humanly conditioned inspiration, which he distinguishes from the rationalistic conception of 
Eichhorn and the magical (abstract supernatural) conception of Hengstenberg, seems to have 
led him to this stand-point; he, however, manifests an approach to Hengstenberg in regard- 
ing the form of the visions as a part of their substance. 

In the most recent times, the cultivation of the Apocalyptic field has resulted in a very 
extensive literature. We distinguish: 1. Works which pertain preéminently to the criti- 
cism of Apocalyptics. 2. Theologico-critical Treatises. 38. Theological and theologico- 
practical Commentaries, 4. Monographs. 5. Chiliastic Monographs. 6, Edifying and 
homiletical matter on the whole Apocalypse and on individual sections. 

1. With the general prefatory dissertations on Apocalyptics we may rank the most recent 
Commentaries on Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Daniel. In reference to the latter Apocalyptist, 
see the Inéroduction to the Commentary on Daniel (of the Lange series), pp. 20 and 45 |Ger. 
Ed.] (reference may also be had, at some future time, to the Introductions to Ezekiel and 
Zechariah). We have already examined the Apocrypho-Apocalyptic literature. 

2. The theologico-critical Treatises include, above all, the articles in Theological Dic- 
tionaries, especially the article on the Revelation of John in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie; fur- 
ther, Dissertations on the Last Things (Althaus, Luthardt, Gerlach, eéc.). Works on the Bi- 
blical Theology of the New Testament, and on the Apostle John and his writings. Isolated 
writings: Wieseler, Zur Auslegung und Kritik der Apok. Literatur, 1. Beitrag, Gottingen, 1839. 
Dannemann, Wer ist der Verfasser, etc., Hanover, 1841. Stern, Hinleitung, Breslau, 1851. Hosse, 
Die Prophetie der urchristlichen Gemeinde, oder der rechte Standpunkt der Betrachtung der 
Offenbarung St. Johannis (Monatsschrift fiir die Evang. Kirche von Rheinland und Westfalen, 
1853, No.7). Rinck (Wilhelm Friedrich), Apokalyptische Forschungen, Zurich, 1853. Das 
System der Apokalypse nach J. Medus y. Graber (Lvangelisches Gemeindeblatt, 1861, No. 17 sqq.). 
Volkmar, Hine neutestamentliche Entdeckung, Zurich, 1862. Kelly, The Revelation of 
John, London, 1860. Luthardt, Die Offend. Johannis, iibersetzt und kurz erklirt fir die Ge- 
meinde, Leipzig, 1861. (Jdem, Die Lehre von den letzten Dingen, 1861.) Delitzsch, Hand- 

schrifiliche Funde, 1. und 2. Heft, Leipzig, 1861-62. Lammert, Zur bibl. Zahlen-Symbolik 
(Jahrbucher fir deutsche Theologie, 1864, p. 3 sqq.). Idem, Die Cherubim der Heiligen Schrift, 
Jahrbb. fiur deutsche Theol., 1867, p. 587). Schréder, Ueber die Auffassung der Offend. Joh. 
(Zbid., 1864, p. 518). bid. Schmidt, Die eschatologischen Lehrstiicke in ihrer Bedeutung, etc., 
ip. 577). Engelhardt, Kiniges tiber symbolische Zahlen (Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theol., 1866, p. 301). 
Zahn, Der Hirt des Hermas, Gotha, 1868. Riggenbach, Johannes der Apostel und der Pres- 
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byter (Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theol., 1868, p. 319). Lowe, Weissagung und Weltgeschichte in 
threr Zusammenstellung. Zugleich als Schitissel, etc., Zurich, 1868. Grau, Ueber Inhalt und 
Bedeutung der Offend. Joh. (in the pamphlet: Zur Hinfiihrung in das Schrifithum Neuen Tes- 
taments, fiinf Vortrdge, Stuttgart, 1868). Tischendorf, Appendix Novi Testamenti Vaticuni, 
Leipzig, 1869. Weiss, Apokalyptische Studien (in Studien und Kritiken, 1869, No. 1).* 

3. Commentaries: Older writings, Heidegger, De Babylone magna, Semler, Corrodi, 
Hartwig, Donker-Curtius, Rettig, Wiinsch, Kleuker, Heinrichs, Laurmann, J. W. Grimm, 
Kolthoff, Matthai, Scholz. See, besides, a list of older and more recent dissertations in Reuss, 
Hinleitung, p. 152. Holzhauser, Zrki. der Offb. Joh. von den sieben Zeitaltern der Kathol. 
Kirche, 1827, Von Brandt, Die Offd. erkidrt, Leipzig, 1845, Schlipf, Backnang, 1847. The 
Second Epistle of Peter, eic., and Revelation, with Notes, New York, 1854. Stern, Komment. 
tiber die Offb. des Apost. Joh., Schaffhausen, 1854 (Catholic theology). Auberlen (1854-57, 
see above). Hahn, Leitfaden zum Verstdndniss, etc., Salon, 1851. Christ. Paulus, Blicke in 
die Weissagung der Offb. Joh., Stuttgart, 1857. Blicke in die Apok., Busle, 1857. Graber, 
Versuch einer historischen Erkl. der Offb. Joh., mit besonderer Berticksichtigung der Auslegun- 
gen von Bengel, Hengstenberg und Ebrard, Heidelberg, 1857 (a valuable work, apart from its 
chronologico-historical method, The same person wrote: Das Jahr 1866 und die Offb. Joh., 
Elberfeld, 1867). Diisterdieck, Kommentar (Part XVI. of Meyer's Commentary, 1859). 
Benno, Cisterzienser, Die Offb. Joh., Miinchen, 1860. Vetter, Die letzten Dinge der Offd., 
Breslau, 1860 (Idem, Die Lehre vom tausendjdhrigen Reich). A. H. W. Brandt, Anleitung zum 
Lesen der Offb, St. Joh., Amsterdam, 1860. Sabel, Die Offb. Joh., aus dem Zusammenhang 
der messianischen Reichsgeschichte ausgelegt, Heidelberg, 1861. Ewald, Die Joh. Schriften, 2 
Vols., 1862 (Volkmar, also 1862). Gartner, Erkldrung des Propheten Daniel und der Offb. Joh., 
sowie der Weissagung von Hesekiels Gog (Hesekiels von Gog), Stuttgart, 1868. Kemmler, 
Die Offb. Jesu Christi an Joh., etc., Tiibingen, 1863 (Chronological, see Palmer’s review of 
the work in the Jahrbuch ftir deutsche Theologie, 1868, p. 365). Richter, Kurzgefasste Aus- 
legung der Offd. St. Joh., Leipzig and Dresden, 1864. Holtzmann, Die Off. des Joh, in 
Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, 4 Parts, 1864. Jessin, Die Offb. des Joh., 1864. Blech, Hriduternde 
Uebersicht, Dantzig, 1864. The Apocalypse Popularly Explained, London, 1852. Lammert, 
Die Offb. Joh. durch die Heilige Schrift fir alle Bibelfreunde ausgelegt, Stuttgart, 1864 (see 
the Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1865, p. 560, review by Palmer). FPacificus, Die Weissa- 
gungen, etc., Leipzig, 1864, Heinrich Bohmer, Die Offd. Joh. Hin neuer Versuch, ihr Dunkel 
zu lichten, Breslau, 1866 (reviewed by Diisterdieck in the Jahrbb. fur deutsche Theol. 1867, 
p. 127). Fr. de Rougemont, La Révél. de St. Jean, expliquée par les écritures et explicant 
Uhistoire, précédée d’une breve interprétation des prophéties de Daniel, Neuchatel, 1866 (the 
writings referred to by De Rougemont are by Nicolas, Von Orsbach, Faber, Jurieux, New- 
ton, Digby, Guers, Elliott, Cunningham, Geymonat, Auberlen, Steinheil, N. von B., Vitringa, 
Lambert, Darby, Kelly, B. W. Newton, Mousseaux, Bossuet, etc.). Riemann, Die Offd. Joh. 
ftir das Christl. Volk, mit 8 Anhdngen, Halle, 1868. H. W. Rinck, Die Zeichen der letzten 
Zeit und der Wiederkunft Christi. LErkldrung der Hauptabschnitte der Offb. Joh. fiir die 
auf ihren Herrn wartende Gemeinde, Basle and Ludwigsb., 1868 (by the same, Die Lehre der 
Feiligen Schrift vom Antichrist and Die Schriftmdssigkeit der Lehre vom tausendjdhrigen Reich). 
Older works, particularly by Stilling, Siegesgeschichten, 1799. Nachtrag zur Siegesges- 
chichte, 1805. Riihle von Lilienstern, 1824. Weigenmeier, Tiibingen, 1827. Sander, 1829, 
Osiander, 1831. Von Brunn (2 Parts, 1832). Schlissel zur Offb. Joh. durch einen Kreuzritter. 
Fr. Von Meier, Karlsruhe, 1883. 

4, Monographs: Riemann, Die Lehre der Heiligen Schrift vom 1000jahrigen Reich und vom 
zuktnftigen Reiche Israel (in opposition to Diedrich), Sch6nebeck, 1858. Flérke, Die Lehre 
vom tausendjadhrigen Reiche, Marburg, 1859. Nepomuk Schneider, Die chiliastische Doktrin 
und thr Verhdltniss zur Christlichen Glaubenslehre, Schaffhausen, 1859. Huschke, Das 
Buch mit 7 Siegeln, Leipzig, 1860. Kraussold, Ueoer das tausendjahrige Reich und die Of. © 








* Writings for and against Bengel’s system, see the catalogues of literature. Opitz, Kurze Uebersicht, 1816. Tinius, 


Der jiingste Tag, Bautzen, 1836. Idem, Die Offend. Joh., Leipzig, 1839. 
+ Swedenborg, Apocalypsis explicata secundum sensum spiritualem ed. Tafel, Tiibingen, Verlags-Expedition, 1862. 
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Joh., Erlangen, 1863. Das tausendjdhrige Reich gehort nicht der Vergangenheit, sondern der 
Zukunft an (in opposition to Hengstenberg), Giitersloh, 1866. The Symbolical Numbers of 
Scripture, by Rev. Malcolm White, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark. Christ’s Second Coming, Will 
it be Pre-Miliennial? by D, Brown, Edinburgh. Fairbairn, The Typology of Scripture, 2 vols., 
4th Ed., Edinburgh. Wemyss, Clavis Symbolica, or, Key to the Symbolical Language of Scripture, 
Edinburgh. Van Eldik, Commentatio de septem Epist. Apoc., Lugd. Bat., 1827. Lammert, 
Babel, das Thier und der falsche Prophet, Gotha, 1863, Hebart, Fir den Chiliasmus, ein 
Gutachten, Nuremberg, 1859. Chantepie de la Saussaye, De Toekomst. Vier eschatologische 
Voorlezingen, Rotterdam, 1868. Christiani, Bemerkungen zur Auslegung der Apok., mit 
besonderer Riicksicht auf die chiliastische Frage, Riga, Bacmeister. Gottlieb, Ursprung, 
Ausbildung und Ende der Erde, Heidelberg, 1869. 

5. Chiliastic Works: Broschiiren von Zimpel (Schaffhausen, 1859, 1860, 1861; Frankfort, 
1866). Cumming, Die grosse Triibsal ([The Great Tribulation], Studal, 1862). [Lectures on 
the Apocalypse, First and Second Series, etc.]. Cloter, Hine Heerde unter Hinem Hirten im 
Kénigreich Jesu auf Erden vor dem jtingsten Tug, Stuttgart, 1859. Charbonnel, 60 Jahre 
noch und die Welt ist nicht mehr, Stuttgart, 1850. Older works, by Petersen, Leutwein, 
Ttibingen, 1821, 1830. 

In reference to chiliastic writings, we would here again remark that it is necessary to 
distinguish, with a clear perception of Church history, between the Biblical doctrine 
of the Millennial Kingdom in a symbolical sense and actual Chiliasm. Some commentators— 
as, for instance, Schleiermacher—have fallen into the error of regarding the doctrine of this 
subject as set forth in the Apocalypse itself, as Chiliasm. 

6. Works of an edifying and homiletical character: Literature on separate portions of 
the Apocalypse: Schmidt, in Votwm tber die homiletische Behandlung der Apok., Stuttgart, 
Schober, 1867. Lucius, Die Offb. Joh. in 231 Predigten, Dresden, 1870. Bengel, 60 Reden 
mit Pfeil’s Liedern; 60 Gebete, Tibingen, 1881. Roos, Erbauliche Reden iiber die Offd. Joh., 
Tiibingen, 1781. Idem, Deutliche und zur Erbauung eingerichtete Erklarung, etc. Hahn, 
Erbauungsstunden “ber, etc., Stuttgart, 1795. Hermes, Versuch zeitgemdsser Betrachtungen, 
etc., Leipzig, 1801. Schulthess, Homilien tiber die Offb. Joh., Winterthur, 1805. Idem, Aus- 
legung und christerbauliche Nutzanwendung, etc., Zurich, 1805. Frisch, Apok, Kutechism., 
Winterthur, 1804. J. J. Hess, Briefe diber die Offb. Joh., 1843. Frantz, Betraehtungen, 
Quedlinb., 1838. Winkler, Tagliche Betrachtungen, Stuttgart, 1842. Spurgeon, Stimmen aus 
der Offb. Joh., Ludwigsburg, 1862. 

Poetical Literature on the Apocalypse: Pfeil, 1759; Schreiber; Lavater, Jesu: Messias, 
oder die Zukunft des Herrn in 24 Gesdngen, Zurich, 1780; Miinter, Copenhagun, 1784; 
Venator, Die Offb. St. Joh., Darmstadt, 1846; in verse, Leipzig, 1864. Diedrich, Die Offd. 
Joh. kurz erldutert, Neu-Ruppin, 1865. Harms, Die Offb. Joh., gepredigt nach einalnen Ab- 
schnitten aus derselben, Kiel, 1844. Wachtler, Die Offb. St. Joh., fiir die christliche Gemeinde 
ausgelegt in Predigten, 2 vols., Essen, 1855. W. Hoffmann, Maranatha; Part 2d, Jie Weis- 
sagungen der Apostel, Berlin, 1858. Zuschlag, Die Offb. Joh. in Bibelstunden, Lei, zig, 1860. 
Vetter, Die Offb. St. Joh. auf Bibelstunden eingerichtet, Breslau, 1859. Beckholz, Ludwigs- 
burg, 1860. Guenning, Blicken in de Openbaring, 4 deelen, Amsterdam, 1867. Deutinger, 
Die christliche Ethik nach dem Apostel Johannes; Vortrdge ber die Briefe und die Offb., 
Regensburg, 1867. Tomlin, Scriptural and Historical Interpretation of the Revelation, Macin- 
tosh, 1868. Bengel’s Offenbarungsgedanken. Aus den 60 Reden, Stuttgart, 1867. Freybe, 
Von unsers Herrn Christi Wiederkunft, Parchim, 1868. 

The Seven Epistles: Meister, Pastoralbriefe des Sohnes Gottes. Wichelhaus, Die 7 Send- 
schreiben des Herrn, Predigten, published by Sander, Elberfeld, 1827. Heubner, Predigten 
tiber die 7 Sendschreiben, 3d Ed., Berlin, 1850. Zorn, Die 7 Sendschreiben und die 7 Siegel, 
Bayreuth, 1850. Van Oosterzee, Christus unter den Leuchtern. Uebersetzt von Petri, Leipzig, 
1854 (the title of the original Dutch work is: Stemmen van Patmos, Rotterdam, 1854. A 
new translation by Merschmann has recently been announced). Vetter, Die 7 Siegel, Breslau, 
1859. Huschke, Das Buch von 7 Siegeln, Leipzig, Dresden, 1860. Roffhack, Schépfung und 
Erlésung nach Offb, 4 und 5, Barmen, 1866. , 
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The Seven Trumpets: Vetter, Die7 Posaunen, Breslau, 1860.* 

Antichrist (ch. xiii.): Comenius, Cerberus Triceps, Stockholm, 1641. J. H. Hess, Der 
Antichrist, Winterthur, 1831. Viedebandt, Die beiden Hauptparteien, Bibelstudien iiber Offd. 
St. Joh., Kap, 12 u. 13. 

The Seven Vials of Wrath: Vetter, Breslau. 

Chap. xvii.: Gewst der Zeit in seinen Werkzeugen und Folgen, Stuttgart, 1848. Blicke in 
die Vergangenheit, etc. (chs, xi.—xix.), Elberfeld. 

Chap. xx.: Robbelen, 186i. Seyfferth, Das twusendjdhrige Reich, New York. 

haps. xxi, and xxii; Ewald, Die Herrlichkeit des neuen Jerusalems, 2 vols., Bremen, 
1738-40. 


2 6. SUPPLEMENTAL TO LITERATURE ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


Having laid the preceding history of the exposition of the Apocalypse before our 
readers, there remain but a few points to glance at, and those more especially of a general 
character. 

The literature on the Apocalypse, like that on the Canticles, is of immense extent. The 
charm of mystery, of the most significant images, of a language expressive of the strongest 
feeling, as well as the piquancy of a striking singularity and an apparent sensuousness of 
view, all these traits combine to assemble exegetes and ascetics, devout men and visionary 
enthusiasts, allegorists, critics, and criticists of all kinds, before the sanctuary of these Books. 
From the history of general exegetical literature alone, might be gathered an extensive history 
of the literature on the Apocalypse. We must limit ourselves here to a mention of the most 
noted catalogues, the best synopses, and a few suggestive supplementary remarks, 

According to Heidegger’s Enchiridion, p. 661, the exegesis of the Apocalypse—apart 
from Commentaries embracing the entire Scripture, or the whole of the New Testament— 
seems to have been treated, principally, by Reformed and Catholic Theologians. The Bid- 
lical Archivarius of Lilienthal, p. 707 sqq., however, shows that Lutheran Theologians have 
likewise been extensively engaged in the interpretation of this Scripture; with especial 
reference to the question of Chiliasm. Still, the Bibliotheca Theologica of Walch, Part IV., 
p- 760 sqq., also represents the Reformed literature on the Apocalypse as particularly ex- 
tensive. Fuhrmann’s Handbuch der Theolog. Literatur, Vol. II., 1st half, p. 348, presents but 
a meagre account of the more recent literature on this subject (Vogel, Herder, Minter, EKich- 
horn, Sam. Gottl. Lange). Two lists of the principal works on the Apocalypse are contained 
in Wiener’s Handbuch der Theolog. Literatur, p. 274 (on Daniel, p. 221), and in the first 
supplement, p. 42 (Daniel, p. 35). There are much more extensive lists in Danz’ Worter- 
buch der Theol. Literatur, pp. 53, 57 (Daniel, pp. 206-208) and in Supplement I. (reaching 
to the year 1841-42), p. 6 (Daniel, p. 25). The account of Apocalyptic literature is carried 
down to the present day by the catalogues in Hagenbach’s Encyklopddie, p.190 (Daniel, p. 
187); in Hertwig, Zabellarische Uebersicht, p.77. Guerike, Jsagogik, p. 490. Reuss, Ge- 
schichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments, 4th Ed., p.147 (Gnostic Apocalypses, p. 260, 
Apocryphal Apocalypses, p. 270. On Apocalyptic exegesis, pp. 576, 603). 

On the Book of Daniel, Keil, Hinleitung ins A. T., p.488. Comp. also the articles on the 
Revelation of John, and Daniel, in Herzog’s Real- Hncyklopadie. 

The following Commentaries likewise furnish catalogues of literature: De Wette, 
p. 22sqq. Olshausen, Ebrard, p. 15 sqq. 

For more general lists, see Lange’s Comm. on Matthew, p.19 [Am. Ed.]. John, p. 46 sqq. 

In Liicke’s Versuch einer vollstindigen Einleitung, there is much literary information in 
the notes. 

[In Darling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica, London, 1859, there are more than 52 columns 
consisting of the Titles of Special Works on the Apocalypse.—E. R. C.]. 








Armbruster, Die7 letzten Posaunen (?) oder Wehen (1), Stuttgart, 1830. 
+ Antiquarian catalogues of Apocalyptic literature: Steinkopf in Stuttgart, Catalogue 18, 22,29; Heckenhauer in 
Tiibingen, No. 834; Hanke in Zurich, No. 65; J. Moore, at Delft, Maske, Breslau, 91. 
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@7. GRAND MISCONCEPTION OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND THE REASON OF SUCH 
MISCONCEPTION, 

We are not referring now, primarily, to that misconception which the Apocalypse, as 
a Biblical Book, must suffer in company with all other Biblical Books, or to that which, 
as a Prophetic Book particularly, it shares with all Prophetic Books--the misconception 
of unbelief;—-we have reference at present to the misconception which it, specially, expe- 
riences at the hands, perchance, of earnest Christian men, or, it may be, of highly gifted 
minds. 

Passing by the misunderstandings of the old Alexandrian schcol—such as, for in- 
stance, were occasioned in the mind of Dionysius of Alexandria by the spiritualism 
[Spiritualismus| of that school—three great instances drawn from the more modern 
period, subsequent to the Reformation, will sufiice fully to illustrate this surprising 
fact. Three great men, of different tendencies, whose views we have already cited on 
another occasion, measured their intellectual strength against the Apocalypse, and sig- 
nally came short in the effort. We have reference to LUTHER, GOETHE, and SCHLEIHR- 
MACHER. 

LUTHER says, in his Preface to the Revelation of St. John, 1522: “I suffer every one to 
exercise his own judgment in regard to this Book of the Revelation of John. I have no 
desire to tie any one down to my error or prejudice. I say what I feel. I judge this Book 
to be neither Apostolic nor Prophetic, for more reasons than one. First and foremost, the 
Apostles did not deal in visions, but prophesied in words, clear and direct, etc. My mind 
cannot suit itself to the Book, and to me the fact that Christ is neither taught nor recag- 
nized in it, is good and sufficient cause for my low estimation of it,” etc. Luther, in his 
preface to the edition of 1534, considerably modified this indiscreet deliverance, conserving, 
nevertheless, the expression of doubt (see Guerike, Jsagogik, 531). 

GOETHE gives utterance to the following sentiments in his Letters to Lavater (see foot- 
note, p. 58): “I am a man of the earth, earthy; to me the parables of the un just steward, the 
prodigal son, the sower, the pearl, the lost. piece of money, etc., e¢c., are more Divine (if aught 
Divine there be about the matter) than the seven messengers, candlesticks, seals, stars and 
woes.” It may be seen from this sketch that Goethe did not plunge very deeply into the 
study of the Apocalypse. 

The opinion of SCHLEIERMACHER is particularly unfavorable (Zinleitung ins Neue Testa- 
ment. Vol. VIII. of his Simmtliche Werke, p.449sqq.). This commentator perceives, as he 
thinks, a lack of unitous connection in the Apocalypse; he discovers in it nothing but universal 
plagues, represented under sensuous images to which he can attach no great religious value. 
Viewing the Scripture in question thus one-sidedly, it seems to him a matter of indiifer- 
ence whether the visions be understood or not, and his inference is, that “even a thoroughly 
correct interpretation of this Book would be productive of but little profit.” 

Schleiermacher delivered lectures on Church History, yet one grand fact seems to have 
escaped his observation, viz., that, in the darkest times of the Church, the Apocalypse 
contributed much to the maintenance of Christian hope and steadfastness. The circum- 
stance that he regarded the Book as Chiliastic, in accordance with an exceedingly superficial 
prejudice, is deserving of nought save a passing mention. 

The cause of this misapprehension is far more evident in the case of Schleiermacher 
than in the case of Luther, In the Apocalypse, as well as in the Epistle of James, Luther 
seems to have missed the doctrine of justification. Schleiermacher, on the other hand, was 
unable to accommodate himself to the Hebrew-symbolical style either of the above-men- 
tioned Epistle or of the Apocalypse. He brought his Hellenizing mode of view to bear 
upon these Scriptures in particular. 

The criticism of the school of Baur has recently reached its meridian in the sphere of 
the Protestant union. Under this head belongs: Schellenberg, Die Ofb. Joh. Ein Vortrag, 
Mannheim, 1867 (see the Theol. Jahresbericht for 1867, p. 179). 

Any attevpt to ward a {uli measure of appreviation to the Haly Scriptures, particularly. 
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those of the Old Testament (Schleiermacher’s misconception of that is well known)—the 
Prophetic Writings more especially, and hence most especially the Apocalypse—is still 
greeted with general coldness and disfavor; and the principal reason of this is, doubtless, the 
confounding of the Hebrew revelational style of writing, and the Greco-Roman intellectual 
style. For a more general treatment of this subject, we refer our readers to the introductory 
remarks on Apocalyptics. 


28. RULES FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


x 


Under the caption: The True Principles of Exegesis, Ebrard (p. 27 sqq.) lays down the 
following canons : 


1. The exegete is by no means to turn to those ‘lights which Church History affords,’ 
but is independently to interpret the given text, as such, in accordance with the general rules 
of exegesis. 

2. The business of the exegete is not to query whether such and such a prophecy has 
been fulfilled ; it is his simply to question—what is written here? ete. 

3. Exegesis must be conjoined with a careful consideration of its roots in the Prophecies 
of the Old Covenant. 

4, There must be a careful comparison of similar and dissimilar items. 

5, Nothing should be symbolically interpreted which is not proved to be symbolical 
in the Apocalypse itself or by Old Testament visions. Nothing should be apprehended 
literally which is demonstrated to be a symbol. 

6. In exegesis we are not to proceed from the external and formal sides of prophecies, 
but, on the contrary, always and everywhere from the subject-matter. 

The result of these provisions is couched in the following terms: “That school which, 
in the Revelation of John, finds the fundamental points of Churchly development pro- 
phesied; which discovers in it neither conjectures and ideas, nor passages of Church- 
historical or eschatological detail, but real, true prophecy, is as yet in its infancy.” 

Such is, doubtless, the case. So far as exegesis is concerned, however, it can assuredly 
be productive of no harm, if we make use of such “exegetical illuminations” as Church 
History may offer, as well as examine into the fulfillment of prophecy, reserving to ourselves 
full liberty the while. 

We need not here repeat the rules of general theological hermeneutics. If, however, we 
follow the progress of Apocalyptics, a series of definitions will result from the chain of 
developments—ranging themselves thus: 1. Revelation; 2. Prophecy—Messianic Prophecy, 
in particular ; 3. Eschatological Prophecy, or Apocalyptics. 

Parallel with these three material elements we find the following formal elements: 
1. Historicalness in ideal significance ; 2. Symbolical colors and forms in the service of holy, 
4. €., objective-subjective, vision; 8. A Hebrew ground-form, which has thoroughly adopted 
the New Testament idea of universalism; or the perfect synthesis of the Hebrew art-form 
and Hellenic culture. Let us briefly examine the result. 

1. Revelation. It is to be decided whether the Apocalypse really pertains to the sphere 
of Revelation. And, in handling this question, we must admit that a critical discrimination 
between genuine and non-genuine chronicles of Revelation is not an art of the most recent 
times only; far less is it the art of indiscriminately rejecting all that ecclesiastical criticism 
has won by dint of persevering labor through long centuries. It being, then, ascertained 
that our Apocalypse, regarded both as a visionary fact, and as a written production, belongs 
to the sphere of Revelation, it necessarily results that its character as a Revelation must be 
defended against the tendencies of deistic and pantheistic exegesis. And this most especially 
in respect to its fundamental idea—the foretokens of, and preludes to, the coming of the 
Lord for the perfect revelation of His Kingdom. In antithesis to this fundamental idea, 
the utter frivolity of fictitious motives, such as, for instance, the wretched Neronic tradition, 
should be shown up. The mere fact that it is a Revelation, proves that the Apocalypse 
consists neither of mere histories, for the satisfaction of idle curiosity or a profane thirst 
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for knowledge and love of science, nor of bare didactic conceptions, but of ideally significant 
facts appertaining to the Kingdom of God. 

And here be it remarked that the present use of the term historical is calculated to 
mislead, Deism, in its day, bestowed the epithet of historical on that method which, for 
instance, constructed the Personality of Christ from Hssenism, or translated the word pistis 
(nioric) by fidelity to conviction ; without questioning where, in the old time, the primeval 
source of all these things, whose novelty was but apparent, might be situate. In reality, the 
conception of an all-embracing, primitive cell was involved here. This hatred of the truly 
new and original is the property, in a still higher degree, of what are denominated modern 
times [ Neuzeit]. Pantheistic rationalism regards Christianity as the product of a compound 
of Judaism and heathenism. The fact that both these were instrumental in preparing the 
way for Christianity, rationalism transposes into the assurance that they were the parents 
of it. Away with originalities!—seems to be the cry, Down, especially, with the highest 
of them, their peculiar stand-points, and aspects! History begins in the lowlands of 
humanity. —Then Gehazi must needs be more historical than Elijah, because he is so very 
human. Judas must be more historical than John. And, finally, the superstitious work- 
ing up of the Neronic tradition must be more historical than the prophetico-original world- 
view of a John. 

2. Prophecy. Prophecy, in the more general sense of the term, is the organ of the 
new; of the heavenly source-points of the Kingdom of God; of new words, new works, 
Prophecy, in the stricter sense, is the opening of new source-points within a sphere 
that had become historical—the sphere of individual, legal Judaism; the opening of 
source-points of theocratico-human universalism, of preludes to, and proclamations of, 
Christianity. This Prophecy is materially conditioned by contemporary inducements, for- 
mally conditioned by contemporary conceptions. 

The fact that Prophecy has its points of departure in its own time must not lead us 
to. conclude, however, that it is confined to its own time—least of all, to the errors of its 
time. What we have to conclude from this fact is that Prophecy, as the conditional dis- 
closure of the eternal, which embraces the three periods—the past, the present, and the 
future—will be demonstrated to be the exegesis of the past, the pastorate of the present, 
and the guiding-star of the future, by means of its delineation of the fundamental traits 
of that future. Whilst it is said that Prophecy contemplates the future on a reduced scale 
in perspective concentration, it must be admitted that the religious measurement of time 
is totally distinct from the common chronological measurement. The difference is infinite 
between an Apostle’s declaration:. The Lord cometh quickly, and the same affirmation in 
the mouth of a Chiliast. The former does not reckon; he speaks forth his strong pre- 
sentiment of the speedy Coming of Christ, because to him the history of the world is 
principially fulfilled ; because he feels the Christologically winged, ever more rapid pace of 
its history to be a continual Coming of the Lord. But the Ohiliast reckons,;* for to him 
and his impatience the interval between the first and second Adyents of Christ is so much 
dead space. When, however, the chiliastic impulse begins to assume an authoritative tone 
with its chronology, the Prophetic and Apostolic spirit brings to light the critical sobriety 
of its consciousness, effecting this now by the designation-of seventy weeks, now by a state- 
ment of other symbolical measures of time. Surely it is but a starveling branch in the 
midst of the Theology of the present day—this confounding of the religious dates of Pro- 
phets and Apostles with chiliastic determinations of times and seasons. 

8. Eschatological Prophecy. The distinctive mark of Eschatological Prophecy is this: 
with the genuine characteristics of true perspectivity, it must reach to the second Parousia, 
Now a spiritualism [Spiritualismus| which regards the idea of the second Parousia as a 
chiliastic error, cannot fail to be dissatisfied with this claim, To such spiritualism the 
very idea of Apocalyptic Prophecy is itself a mpdrov yridoc, Upon these premises a lengthy 
strife as to details might be carried on; but we have here to do simply with the collision 





* [A few may reckon, but not all —D. R. C,). 
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of opposite principles. It is, indeed, not every negation of the eschatological expectation 
that has a principial consciousness. Manifestly false, however, is every view that leaves 
the chariot of Ezekiel, near the first Parousia, deep in the sand of the common historical 
circumstances of his time. As it may be said with truth that the Baurian Theology causes 
the Christology of the “Jewish Apostles” to fall behind the Christology of an Isaiah, and 
makes the characters of the Evangelists and Apostles vanish like murky shadows behind 
the distinct and shining forms of the Prophecies; so, likewise, it is claimed that the 
New Testament Apocalyptist knew really less of the future than his brethren of the Old 
Testament, or at least that his writings reveal less than the eschatological discourses of 
the Lord and the Apostle Paul. If we have become truly acquainted with the mode of 
Old Testament Prophecy, we shall not look upon those fundamental traits of the eschato- 
logical future which are presented in the Apocalypse as a ground-plan of either Church 
or world-history ; much less shall we be able to mistake the parallel points in the character 
of Apocalyptic Prophecy, or fail to recognize its cyclical progression, 

4, Historicalness in ideal significance, t.e., Hebrew theocratico-religious style. This 
caption is expressive, on the one hand, of the reality of the historical basis of the Apoca- 
lypse (the personal Christ; the Redemption, the Church, the Kingdom of God, the kingdom 
of darkness, the Resurrection, etc.) ; on the other hand, of the ideal significance of that basis, 
which makes it impossible that the Apocalypse should anywhere be purely historical ; 
hence, chs. ii. and iii. may not be restricted to the seven churches of Asia Minor; chs. y. 
and vi. cannot have reference to periods of the Church’s history; nor can ch. vii. and 
other passages be applied to the Jewish nation, ete. 

5. Symbolical colors and forms in the service of holy, t.¢., objective-subjective vision. If 
the colors are symbols, so too are the forms. And, consequently, so likewise are the num- 
bers. It is unnatural, in a symbolical writing, to treat the numbers in accordance with 
either their common value or their literal value. Again, as it is necessary to 
distinguish betwixt symbols and dogmas, not taking for granted that a symbol-—as, for 
instance, a beast, a lion—always denotes the same idea, but modifying the signification of 
the symbol by the context, so it is likewise necessary thoroughly to distinguish those visions 
which are produced by the Spirit of God from morbid subjective hallucinations, with which 
they now are often frivolously identified. ' 

6. A Hebrew ground-form which has thoroughly adopted the New Testament idea of Univer- 
salism ; or, the complete Synthesis of the Hebrew Art-form and Hellenic Culture. In the first 
place, we have to reject the common enthusiastic, as well as the common humanistic, 
notion which maintains the existence of a strife between the perceptions of immediate 
ecstasy, the mediation of those perceptions through the instrumentality of religious writings, 
aided by a knowledge of previously existing Holy Scriptures, and the framing of said 
perceptions in artistic forms. Secondly, we would controvert the notion which represents 
those moments of inspired conception and the moments when the mind, looking in upon 
itself, passes in review and commits to writing the treasures which have been entrusted to 
it, as mutually exclusive the one of the other. An ordinary knowledge of the nature of 
high poetic productivity should lead the critic beyond this sorry Judgment. But the point 
upon which the greatest stress should be laid is this, viz. : that it is an hypothesis utterly 
contradictory of ethical psychology to suppose that exalted revelations could, by any possi- 
bility, have been poured into the vessel of narrow and impure folk-prejudices, folk-traditions, 
and fantastic extravagances. The wise man indeed says: Apples of gold in dishes [pictures] 
of silver, but never: Apples of gold in unclean earthen shards 1 Again, the identification 
of Apocalyptic forms with forms of Greek poetry, or the dissection of the Revelation into 
various irreconcilable parts, or the non-appreciation of its unitous composition, is totally at 
variance with the idea of the Apocalypse. 

According to Reuss (p. 147) the following leading tendencies have been developed in 
exegesis : ee 4 

1. The Ohiliastic tendency. This he should have divided into: (a) the true eschato- 
logical tendency ; and (6) its caricature, the really Chiliastic tendency. 
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2. The moral spiritualizing [spiritualisirend] tendency—more accurately defined: the 
religious-practical allegorizing tendency. This, however, may also be chiliastic. 

3. The historizing tendency in various modifications: (a4) Church-historical with polemic 
reference to the Papacy; (5) Political phases, in their relation to the development of the 
Kingdom of God; (¢) Having reference only to the immediate period of the Jewish war. 

4, Idealizing modernization of eschatological elements. 

5. The purely historical tendency which is determined to insure the views of primitive 
times in full possession of their rights, and seeks to interpret the Book by them alone, with- 
out any regard to the views current in our own day. Reuss mentions Ewald, De Wette, 
Diisterdieck, Bleek, Volkmar, as representatives of this last tendency—a fact in itself suffi- 
ciently illustrative of his conception of the “ purely historical.” 

Davidson’s arrangement of systems, noted by us under 25, is of greater value. 

Auberlen distinguishes [Daniel and Revelation, p. 359sqq., Eng. Ed.|: 1. The Church- 
historical view: Bengel, the English and French commentators ; Elliott,Gaussen. 2. The view 
which conceives of the Apocalypse as portraying contemporaneous history: Ewald, De Wette, 
Liicke, etc. 38. The conception of it as descriptive of the History of the Kingdom of God: 
Von Hofmann, Hengstenberg, Ebrard—to this third class of exegetes Auberlen himself 
belongs. 

This simple and attractive disposition, however, includes important varieties under its 
several rubrics. And beside the pure forms, there are also mixed forms of interpretation. 

In accordance with our view of the style of theocratic revelation, we might lay down 
the following distinctions: 

1. Abstract historical view: (a) Absolutely Divine Church and world-historical predic- 
tions; (6) Absolutely human combinations of contemporary history and popular prejudices; 
(c) Theosophic and chiliastic mixed forms, confusing—not reconciling—the two elements of 
which they are composed. 

2. Abstract idealistic view: (a) Quietistic allegorizings for private edification; (6) Mo- 
dern allegorizings as translations of theocratic concretes into deistic or pantheistic abstracts ; 
(¢c) Chiliastic, mixed forms—Swedenborg and others. 

3. Concrete Christological forms: (a) Cyclical view; (b) Rhapsodical view; (c) Mixed 
forms. 


29. CONSTRUCTION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


The Apocalypse, in respect to its formal side, constitutes the meridian of Hebrew poetry 
and art, embracing in its individual forms the most diverse elements. In respect to its con- 
structive side, again, it is, in accordance with the character of all Apocalypses, a finished 
composition, a unitous work of art, as are the Biblical Apocalypses in general; beyond the 
circle of these, the same may be affirmed of the Book of Job, and, in a certain sense, of the 
Biblical Books throughout. If the laws of this construction be but recognized, the obscure 
Book of Revelation will present itself to our eyes as a radiant constellation, a symmetrical 
cathedral, built upon a plan of perfect clearness and transparency.* 

In the first place, the Apocalypse is a unitous ideal representation, furnished, like the 
Gospel of John, with a Prologue and an Epilogue. 

The Prologue of the Apocalypse relates to the revelation of the second Coming of Christ, 
imparted to the Apostle John for believers—the seven churches in particular. Similarly, 
the Prologue of the Gospel relates to the revelation of Christ’s first Coming for the J ews, 
the disciples of John in particular, The Prologue is comprised in ch. i. 1-8. 

In the Epilogue of the Apocalypse the Lord enacts certain definite regulations in refe- 
rence to His Coming, as in the Gospel of John; here, however, He definitely proclaims His 
speedy approach, and in the stead of the two Apostles, Peter and J ohn, He sets forth, on 
the one hand, the word of prophecy concerning His Coming, and, on the other hand, the 
Church’s prayer for that Advent. The Epilogue is comprised in ch. xxii 6-21. 





* Comp. Lange’s Apost. Zeitalter, Vol, II., p. 454. 
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The fundamental idea or theme of the Apocalypse itself is: The near Advent of Christ, 
as the end of the world, in order to the perfect revelation of the Kingdom of God,’ or the 
transfiguration of the world into the Father’s House, the City of God; considered in respect 
to its presages and signs, for the instruction, warning, strengthening, and elevating of the 
believing Church. 

The mediation of Christ’s Coming is developed agreeably to the idea of a great Divine 
week; this, as the week of the second creation—the creation of an eternal spirit-world— 
forms both a contrast and a parallel to the Divine week of the first creation, whose Sabbath 
was the consummation of the natural world in the appearance of the first man. The charac. 
teristic of the Apocalypse, therefore, is the number seven. Seven churches; seven seals, 
seven trumpets; seven thunders; seven heads of Antichrist, or seven mountains; seven vials 
of wrath; the seventh Day appears as the perfect revelation of the Seven Spirits in the 
glorified Christ. 

As within each individual seven, within the seven churches, seven seals, etc., a quaternary 
is set off against the following ternary—the quaternary forming the universal foundation; the 
Jifth image, in the ternary, the special form of the crisis; the sith the actual culmination of the 
crisis (the axuf) ; the seventh image being the consummation or fruit of the foregoing ones, the 
bud of a following septenary—so it is with the arrangement of the seven principal items; here, 
too, a quaternary precedes the ternary. The first four images—the seven churches, sevep 
seals, seven trumpets, and seven thunders—are descriptive of the course of the world as its 
approaching end; the dast three images, on the contrary—the seven heads of Antichrist, the 
seven vials of wrath, and the seventh day, are descriptive of the end itself in its develop- 
ment from the judgment to the glorification of the world. In accordance with the above, 
the movement of the Apocalypse may be divided into two parts: the course of the world ts 
the end, chs, i—xi., and the course of the world in the end, chs. xii—xxi*, We have only 
to remark that the fragmentary and mysterious sketch of the time of the seven thunders 
forms the transition from the first to the second half. 

In accordance with the law of prophetic sight, the individual items of the septenary do 
not follow each other chronologically, like different historical periods (as Bengel and many 
others maintain); on the contrary, the individual visions are invariably pictures of the whole 
course of the world, characteristic of this course in its various aspects and dynamical rela- 
tions, and linked together like rings. Accordingly, the seven churches, the pictures of 
Church- history, appear as the dynamical forerunners of the history of the world. The 
history of the world, in its seven seals, is the womb of those facts which pre-eminently 
preach repentance, 7.¢., the seven trumpets. In the midst of the seven trumpets, the seven 
mysterious thunders are heard; these are, doubtless, spring and summer messengers for the 
rejuvenation of the Church, But over against the ever richer, purer, and riper development 
of Christianity, and almost outstripping it, the parallel development of Antichristianity is 
seen, the Beast with its seven heads. These seven heads call forth the final judgments, the 
judgments of hardening, poured forth from the vials of wrath; these judgments are to be 
carefully distinguished from the penitential trumpets [trumpets calling to repentance]. The 
last judgment of wrath signalizes the turning-point which brings with it the Coming of the 
Lord—the seventh day. 

But though the seven principal items do not, as chronological sections, progress from the 
beginning to the final goal, yet there is an advance toward the end in the point of view 
which each predominantly exhibits. They gravitate toward the goal of the Coming of Christ. 
And, in this respect, the seven seals are more eschatological than the seven churches ; the 
trumpets more eschatological than the seals, and so on. Nevertheless, the first item, the 
series of the seven churches, comes in contact with the end of the world, ch. iii. 20, 21, and 
even the last items, the vials of wrath, and the seventh day, reach back into the begin- 
ning of the Christian course of the world. See ch. xiii., the characteristics of the world- 


monarchies. 








* [See Introduction by the American Editor —E. R. C.] 
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That which exhibits the construction in all its sublimity, however, is the idea of the 
absolute teleology of the Divine Government; the absolute and yet free sway of Divine 
Providence above a fluctuating liberty in the history of mankind, and over the demonic 
powers of hell; these hellish powers, with ever increasing boldness, induced by their appa- 
rent triumphs, are making constant advances against the Divine Rule, until, in the end, the 
complete unveiling and exhaustion of the Satanic kingdom results in the complete revelation 
of Heaven and the perfect appearing of the Kingdom of God, both Kingdoms grappling to- 
gether at last in personal concentrations. This idea of the heavenly assurance of victory 
finds its expression in the fact that a heaven-picture invariably precedes an earth-picture; 
a heavenly pre-celebration of the victory of Christ is the invariable forerunner of the earthly 
crisis, of earthly strife and woe, the conflict of the Church Militant. 

With the progress of these heavenly festivals of victory, in their eschatological suc- 
cession, there is a corresponding progression in the forms of their revelation, 7. e., the visions 
of the Apocalyptist. Thus, the one Apocalypse develops into a unity in the organic mani- 
foldness of individual Apocalypses. 

In accordance with the preceding remarks, the contents of the Apocalypse may be 
arranged as follows: 

The Theme of the Book, which may be found in the conclusion of the Prologue, ch. i.7, 8, 
is the great Advent of Christ. The Prologue itself characterizes the Book as the Revelation 
of the Coming of Christ, ch. i. 1-7, 8. The Epilogue proclaims the nearness and grand im- 
port of that Coming, ch. xxii. 6-21. The Apocalypse itself, therefore, begins with ch. i. 9, and 
closes with ch. xxii. 5. It falls into two parts: 1. The course of the wor!d to the end of the 
world, chs. i. 9-xi. 14. 2. The end of the world to the glorification of the world, chs. 


xi, 15—xxii.* 


THE PROLOGUE, Ch. i. 1-8. 

Part I.—Course of the world to the end, or the future generally, as the Coming of 
Christ. The seven churches; the seven seals; the seven trumpets; the seven thunders, 
chs. i, 9-xi. 14. 

1. The seven churches or lights. First day of creation: Let there be light, chs. i. 9- 
iii. 22. 

a, Heaven-picture. Heavenly appearance of Christ, and ideal forms of the Church ; 

the stars in His hand; the candlesticks at His feet, ch. i. 9-20. 

6, Earth-picture. Earthly forms of the Church in the series of the seven churches; 

and the Lord in the spiritual coming of His word to them, chs. ii. 1-ili. 22. 

a, The first four churches in their conflict between light and darkness, pictures of 
the developing Church: The active church ; the martyr church; the mixed church; 
the enthusiasti church. 

8. The three fundamental forms or aspects of the matured Church: The church 
cold in death; the church warm with life; the dying and lukewarm church (the 
world within; Christ without). 

2. The seven seals or enigmas of world-history in its relation to the Church; unsealed 
by Christ. Or the second day of creation: Heaven and earth, chs. iv. 1-vi. 17. 

a, Heaven-picture. Heavenly aspect of world-history, chs. iv. 2-y. 14. 
b. Earth-picture. The unsealed seven (i. ¢., the six, which develop into the seventh), 

ch. vi. 

a. First four seals. Universal fundamental aspects of world-history in its eschato- 
logical modification. War, dearth, and mortality under the supremacy of Christ, 
or the teleology of the Kingdom of God. : 

8. The succeeding seals. Martyrdom of the Kingdom of God. Convulsions of the 
earthly cosmos. Dawn of the day of wrath. 


* [See Introduction by the American Editor.—E. RB. 0.] 
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3. The seven trumpets, issuing from the seven seals. Third day of creation. Separation 
betwixt land and water, and appearance of vegetation, chs, vii. 1-ix, 21. 

a. Heaven-picture. Sealing of the people of God in this present world, indicated by 
the sealing of the elect of the Twelve Tribes of Israel. Consummation of the people 
of God in the other world. Or the firmament of God (Ps. xciii.) in contradistine- 
tion to the billowy sea of world-history, ch. vii. 1-17. 

6. Earth-picture. The seven (relatively six) trumpets. Or penal judgments, through 
the prayers of the saints converted into disciplinary sufferings in order to awakeén- 
ing, chs. viii, 1-ix. 21. 

a. First four trumpets : Judgment upon the spiritual (and physical?*) earth. Upon 
the spiritual world-sea, Upon spiritual fountains and rivers. Upon spiritual 
celestial lights, in their outward appearance, ch. viii. 

8. The two succeeding trumpets: Demonic psychical sufferings originating in the 
abyss, as the first woe from the abyss ; and pneumatic world-plagues, ch. ix. The 
second woe, completed in chs. x. and xi. 

4. The seven thunders, or rejuvenizing voices delaying the trumpet of final judgment, 
the seventh trumpet (4 karéywv; 7d xaréyov), Fourth day. Appearance of the sun over earth 
and sea, chs. x. 1—xi. 14. 

a. Heayen-picture. Heaven on earth in the sun-like radiance of the manifestation of 
Christ upon earth. Sealing of the seven thunders, ch. x. 1-7. 

b. Earth-picture. Suggestive episodes of the time of the seven thunders. Eating of 
the little book. Measurement of the Temple, and separation of the outer court. 
The two olive-trees, or witnesses of Christ. Slaughter of them; their resurrection 
and ascension. Rise of Antichristianity, chs, x. 8—xi. 14. 


Parr II.—The end of the world, to the glorification of the world, chs. xi. 15—xxii. 5. 
5. The Beast with seven heads, or Antichristianity. Fifth day of creation. Marine 
animals, chs, xi. 15—xiii. 18. 
a, Heaven-picture, chs, xi. 15—-xii. 17. 
6. Earth-picture. The Beast out of the sea, or Antichristianity as developed out of 
national life. The Beast out of the earth, or Antichristianity as developed out of 
the old religious and secular order of things, chs. xii. 17—xiii. 18. 
6. The seven vials of wrath, or judgments of hardening. Sixth day of creation, as the 
day of the appearing of the New Man from heaven, chs. xiv.—xx. 15. 
a, Heaven-picture of the incipient judgment (general view), chs. xiv.—xv. 8. 
b. Earth picture of the incipient final judgment (general view). The seven last 

plagues, ch. xvi. 1-21. 

a. First four plagues. Judgment of hardening upon the earth; upon the sea; 
upon the rivers (spiritual currents) ; judgment of the transformation of the sun- 
shine of revelation into fiery heat (comp. the first four trumpets). 

8. Fifth and sixth vials of wrath. Judgment upon the seat of the Beast. Judg- 
ment of the loosing of the kings of the East (see the fifth and sixth trumpets). 

y. The seventh vial of wrath, or the ramification of the one judgment into three judg- 
ments, ch, xvi. 19-21. 

a, Final judgment on the great Whore, executed by the ten kings, representatives of 

dechristianized national life, chs xvii. and xviii. 

6. Final judgment on the ten kings, completed by the Appearance of Christ, chs, xix.- 

xx. 6. 

ce, Final judgment upon Gog and Magog, the last rabble-remnants of Antichristianity, 
incited to rebellion by Satan; accomplished by fire from Heaven; the fire of the 

terrestrial metamorphosis, ch. xx, 7-15. 





* This is contradicted by ch. ix. 3. 
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A. First final judgment, or the judgment on the great Whore; absolute Babylon. A 
judgment of reprobation, chs. xvii. and xviii. 
a, Heaven-picture of the reprobatory judgment on Babylon, ch. xvii. 
b. Earth-picture. Fall of Babylon, ch. xviii. 
B. Second final judgment, as a damnatory judgment upon the radical dominion of the 
- Beast and the false Prophet, ch. xix. 1-21. 
a, Heaven-picture. Pre-celebration of the visible appearing of the Kingdom of God, 
ch. xix. 1-16. 
b, Earth-picture. Victory of Christ, at His appearing, over the Beast; and the result 
of victory; the Millennial Kingdom, chs. xix. 17-xx. 5. 
C. Third judgment, or the fiery judgment on Satan himself, and the last anarchical re- 
bellion instigated by him on earth, ch. xx. 6-15, 
a. Heavenly pre-celebration of the consummation, ch. xx. 6-8. 
6, Consummate victory over Satan and his kingdom on earth. The general resurrec- 
tion and the general judgment, vers. 9-15. 
7. The seventh day. As the day of the finished new creation, and the eternal new 
world, chs. xxi.—xxii. 5. 
a. Heaven on earth, or the City of God, the new Paradise, ch. xxi. 
b. Earth glorified to Heaven, or the Land of God, the Paradisaic world, ch. xxii. 1-5. 
THE EPILOGUE, ch. xxii. 6-21. 
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A. SIGNIFICANT TERNARIES, 


1. The last three churches; the last three seals; the last three trumpets; the last three 
kings; the last three vials of wrath. 

2. The three woes. 

3. The three frogs. (a) Out of the mouth of the Dragon; (b) out of the mouth of the 
Beast; (c) out of the mouth of the false Prophet. 

4, The three parts of the great city, Sodom and Egypt, devastated by the seventh vial 
of wrath; and the ensuing three judgments: (a) Judgment upon Babylon; (6) judgment 
upon the Beast and the false Prophet; (c) judgment upon Satan, together with his last organ, 
Gog and Magog. The two or three [?] forthgoings of Antichristianity from the Euphrates. 


B. PARALLELS OF THE SEVEN PHASES OF THE COURSE OF THE WORLD.* 


In submitting, on the following page, parallels of the seven sevens, it is not with the 
intention of establishing a thorough analogy of the individual numbers in respect to their 
denotations; several such analogies will, however, appear—especially between the trumpets 
and the vials of wrath. 





* The visions of the fore-festivals in Heaven might be represented in a similar table. 


+ There is also a correspondence, by no means indistinct, between the Rider on the white horse and the first peniten- 
tial judgment [judgment calling to repentance], as also the first judgment of wrath, upon the earth. To the rider on the 
red horse, the penitential judgment and the judgment of wrath upon the sea of nations correspond. To the black horse, 
or Dearth and Tribulation, the penitential judgment and the judgment of hardening upon streams and fountains, 2. ¢., 
intellectual tendencies and original minds, correspond. To the pale horse, or Death and Sheol, the judgment consisting in 
the obscuration of the Sun of Life, Revelation, corresponds, Under the quinary, the heavenly subtilty of the martyrs 
corresponds with the psychical and demonic subtilty of the plague of locusts, and the torments of the Beast himself. 
Under the senary, the eschatological earthquake corresponds with the loosing of the horsemen from Euphrates, and with 
the drying up of that river. That the seventh seal is productive of the seven trumpets, and that these, with the increased 
power of the seven thunders, occasion the manifestation of Antichristianity ; and, finally, that Antichristianity induces 
the sending of the vials of wrath, are palpablefacts, With the decomposition of the air, or the separation of spirits, of the 
seventh vial of wrath, the Parousia is also indicated. 
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PARALLELS OF THE SEVEN SEVENS. 
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THE 


REVELATION OF 8r. JOHN 


AS THE 


BOOK OF THE PROPHECY OF CHRIST’S COMING. 


OR 


THE REVELATION OF CHRIST TO HIS TRUSTED FRIEND, THE APOSTLE JOHN. THE 
SECOND, HIGHER GENESIS, CORRESPONDING TO THE FIRST GENESIS, AS THE 
BOOK OF GOD’S DAYS’ WORKS IN THE THROES OF THE END OF THE OLD 
WORLD, IN ORDER TO THE CREATION OF A NEW AND ETERNAL SPIRIT-WORLD, 

AMID THE COMING OF CHRIST. 


FIRST OR EXEGETICAL DIVISION. 


PROLOGUE, 
Cuap. I. 1-8. 
Comp. the Gospel according to John, Chap. I. 1-18; 1 John I. 1-8. 


Ver. 1. THE REVELATION.—VER. 2. JOUN.—VER. 8. THE READERS IN GENERAL.—VER. 5. THE 
IMMEDIATE READERS: THE SEVEN CHURCHES, AS SUCH—ALSO, HOWEVER, AS REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE CHURCH IN ITS TOTALITY. (THE GENERAL DEDICATION OF THE REVELATION TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES MUST BE DISTINGUISHED FROM THE SEVEN EPISTLES, WHICH ARE NOT EPISCOPAL, 
BUT PROPHETIC, ORIGINATING IN THE VISION AND FORMING A PART OF THE APOCALYPSE IT- 
SELF.) — VERS. 4, 5,6. QREETING AND BENEDICTION (GOD, JEHOVAH. THE SEVEN SPIRITS. 
CHRIST, THE FAITHFUL WITNESS. HIS DIGNITY AND WORK. DIGNITY OF OHRISTIANS).—VERS. 7, 8, 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHRIST’S COMING; THE THEME OF THE BOOK. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. fom. ST.] JOHN THE DIVINE om. THE DIVINE’. 


Superscription. 


1 The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to show unto his 
servants things which [what things] must shortly [Lange: in swift succession] come 
to pass; and he sent [sending] and [om. and] signified it [om. it]? by his angel 

2 unto his servant John: Who bare record [testified] of the word [Lange: Logos= 
Word] of God, and of [om. of] the testimony of Jesus Christ, and of [om. and of} 

3 all things that [whatsoever things] he.saw. Blessed is he that readeth,* [aloud] and. 
they that hear‘ the words? of this [the] prophecy, and keep those [the] things which . 
are written therein: for the time [Lange: decision-time]* 7s at hand [near]. 

8° 
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DEDICATION AND GREETING [WITH DOXOLOGY. ] 


4 John to the seyen churches which are [om. which are]* in Asia: Grace be [om. be} 
unto you, and peace, from him which [who] is, [om. ,] and which [who] was, [om. ,] 
and which [who] is to come [cometh]';°and from the seven Spirits* which [that] 

5 are before his throne; And from Jesus Christ, who is [om. who is] the faithful wit- 
ness, and [om. and] the first-begotten [first-born] of® the dead, and the prince 
of the kings of the earth. Unto him that loved [loveth”] us, and washed" 

6 us from” our™ sins in his own [om. own] blood, and [ins. he] hath made us kings 
[om. kings—ins a kingdom)" and [om. and] priests unto [ins. his] God and his [om. 
his] Father; to him be glory and dominion forever and ever [into the ages of the 
ages].> Amen. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT. THEME OF THE BOOK. 


7 Behold, he cometh with [ins. the] clouds; and every eye shall see him, and they 
also [om. also] which [who] pierced him: and all kindreds [the tribes] of the earth 

8 shall wail because of him. Even so [Yea], Amen. I am [zns. the] Alpha and [zns. 
the] Omega, the beginning and the ending [om. the beginning and the ending, |’* 
saith the Lord [ins. God], which [who] is, [om. ,] and which [who] was, [om. ,] 
and which is to come [who cometh], the Almighty [or All-ruler].”* 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 So the Rec. ; Cod. B.* hrs the Theologian [Divine] and Evangelist. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with &. C., give simp:y 
*Amokdduyis “Iwavvov. ‘the title of A. is lost.—H. R. C. 

2 Ver.'1. [“ Whether éoyjuavev has its object expressed in jy of this verb, or in 6a elde of ver. 2, or whether the ob- 
ject is tu be supplied by a pronoun for amwoxdAvus, or for & dec yevéoOar, or, lastly, whether the verb is uscd absolutely, 
are ques‘ions, some of them at least, more difficult than important, into which we need not enter. A tr nslation, especially 
of the divine oracles, ought not to be more explicit and determinate than the original.—No object ix supplied by Wick., 
Tyn., Cran., Gen., R ieims,—Vulg., ryr..—Erasm., Vat., Castal., Cocc., Vitr.. Ros., Gr-ent., Lord, Kenr.’—Nore or Dr. 
LILLIE IN HIS TRANSLATION FOR THE A, M. Bre. Unton.—E. R. C.] 

8 Ver. 2. The re after 6aa of the Rec. di .turbs the sensa, and is omitted, according to A. B.* C.&. There is also an 
erroneous exegetical addition in [-o ue| minuscules. Thus Diisterdieck. [Umitted by Crit. Ed-. generally.—E. R. C.] 

4 Ver. 3. ‘O davayweoxwy cai ot axovovtes Unimportant var.ations and additions in minuscules. 

6 Ver. 3. [Lach., Alf, ‘'reg., Tisch. (1859) give rovs Adyous with A.C. P., Vulg., etc.; Tisch. (Sth Ed.), with &. B.,* 
Z ves Tov Adyov.—H. R. C. tee 

6 Ver. 4. The words which are do not occur in the Edition of 1611.—E.R C.] 

7 Ver. 4. Variations: before o dv a tod (on which see Delitzsch, Handschriftliche Funde), also @eod, and instead of 6, ds. 
[Rec. gives rod before 6 Sv; B.* gives @cod; Lach., Alf, Treg. Tisch., with X. A. C., etc., give simply azo 6 dy. The last 
ment.oned reading is adopted in the text. The translation is to come, although not erroneous, is obje tionable, as it is 
la le to have put upon it the erroneous meaning, isto be. The Rheims, following the Vulgate, translates and which [2cho] 
shall come. (See Trench On the Epistles to the Seven Churches). Still better is the translation given above.—L,. R. C.] 

8 Ver. 4, Tvevudrwov a; B.* C0. The additions are explanatory. |Lach., Alf, and Tisch., read as above; for & given by 
B*. c oe ea tav with X. A.; Rec., in accordance with P., inserts éoriv alter d, which is omitted by X. A. B*. C., 
cic.—K. BR. C. 

9 Ver. 5. The é« is omitted [by Crit. Eis. generally] in accordance with x. A. B*, C. [(Also hy P. Vulg. Cop. Syr., efc.) 
Tho German Vers. reads “ from thedead.' Rec. gives ex —E. R. U.] 

10 Ver. 5. Té ayaravn, %. A. BY. 0. [So reid Lach., Alf., Ureg., und Tisch.—E. R. C.] 

1 Ver. 5. Aovcavre according to B*. Vul*,; more Johannean than Avcartt. See, however, Dtisterdieck. [Lachm., 
Trog., and Tisch. (St Ed.) give Avcavri in uccordance with X. A. C.; Alford presents both readings (but brackets the o), 
Aovcarzt, 1n accorJance with B*, P., Vulg. ete. Tisch. (1859) gave Aovcavrt.—R. R. C.] 

12 Ver. 5. [Lach., Alf.. Trez., Tisch. (8th Ed.) give ex with &. A. C., efc.; Tisch. (1859) gives awé with P. B*.—E. R. C.] 

18 Ver. 5. “Hudy is better estab'ished than the omission of it. [Lach., Treg., and T.sch., give yua@y with NX. C. P. B*.; 
Lach. (Min. Kd.) omits with A.; Al‘ord brackets.—B. R. 0 

_ M4 Ver. 6. Tie reading BactActay established by N*. A. C., etc, against Bacwreis [hy Rec. and P., and Bacidevov by B*. 
—E.R.C.] ‘Huds established by X. and B*, aga nst yuty and yuev. [Alf. and Tisch. read judas witr XN. E*, P. Vule. (CL), 
elc.; Lach. (EA. Maj.) gives yxOv in acco-dance with ©., Alford cices in tavor of tbis reading the following MSS. of the Vul- 
gite—Amiaf., Fuld., Hart., Toll. Lach. (Hi, Min.), and Treg., give uty with A. The correct reading of each word is ex- 
weedingly uncertain.—FE. R. C. 

1 Ver. 6. [Lach. (Ed. Min.), Tisch. (1859), and Alf,, omit rav aldvev with A.P.; Lach. (Ed. Maj.), Treg., Tisch. (8th 
E34.) and Lange retain it with N. B* C., efc., Vu'gate.—F. R. C.] 

Calis abe ig wk unauthorized addi ion apyy «al rédos is explanatory. [These words find no place in any one of the old 

ices,—H. R. 0. 

17 Ver, 8., Kvptos 0 @eds against the Re~. [They are given by Orit, Eds., with %. A. B*.C. P., etc. R, C.] 

8 Ver. 8, [For the translation All-ruler see Add. Com, on ver. 8, p. 93.—H. R. C.] 


See very rigorous revisions of the text by 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL... pares John the Theologian, see Biographies 
of John. 
Gy THE) SURRESORIECION, ‘ Ver. 1. Revelation of Jesus Christ. Indica- 


[In this section the nature, subject, and writer | tive not of the form of the Book, but of its sub- 
of the Book are declared, and the importance of | stance. The Book likewise receives its title from 
theeubject indicated by a benediction on those | its subject-matter, Inadequate conceptions of 
who shall hearand read it in the spirit of obe-| the essence of the Apocalypse may be found in 
dience. (Altered from Alford).—E. R. C.] the works of Bunsen and Holtzmann. [? Arroxd- 


CHAP. I. 1-8, 





Avyic is employed in the New Testament as in- 
dicating—1l. The disclosure by word or symbol 
of that which zs hidden or future, Rom. xvi. 25; 
Cor. xiv. 6, 26352 Cor, xii. 1, 7; Gal..i. 12, 
ii. 2; Eph. ii, 8; 2. The manifestation in sub- 
stance of that which was hidden or future, Rom. 
i. 5; vill. 19%) ICor. 1. 73,2 Thess. 1.7; 1 Pet. 
i. 1,13; 3. Illumination (possibly) Luke ii. 32; 
this meaning, however, may be resolved into the 
first. It is manifest from the following deifa 
that the term is here employed in the first of 
these senses. The following from the Treatise 
of Sir Isaac Newton is well worthy of consider- 
ation: ‘¢The Apocalypse of John is written in 
the same style and language with the prophecies 
of Daniel, and hath the same relation to them 
which they have to one another, so that all of 
them together make but one complete prophecy. 
_—The prophecy is distinguished into seven suc- 
cessive parts; by the opening of the seven seals 
of the book which Daniel was commanded to 
seal up; and hence it is called the Apocalypse or 
Revelation of Jesus Christ.” —E. R. C.] —Ot 
Sesus Christ.— Gent. subj. : Christ the mediatory 
cause.—God, in the absolute sense, as the Father, 
being the primal source of all things, is likewise 
the fountain of Revelation. —[Which God 
gave unto Him.—God, 7. e. the Father: Christ, 
the Mediator, knows not the times an seasons 
(xacpotc, ver. 3) which the Father hath put in 
His own power, save as they are revealed to Him, 
Comp. Acts i. 7; Mark xiii. 32.—E. R. C.] 

To show unto His servants.—Statement 
of the purpose: To set before the eyes of the 
servants of Christ. Hengstenberg: the prophets. 
Ebrard: believers. These servants we hold to be 
believers who are in a condition to discuss the 
mysteries of the Apocalypse with the Church 
proper.—Such things are to be shown as must 
come to pass, in the sense of Providence, in 
the Christian apprehension of the term. _[ Just. 
«by the necessity of the divine decree. See ch. 
iv. 1; Matt. xxi. 6, xxvi. 54; Dan. xi. 28.”— 
Aurorp.—E R. C.] 

In swift succession [shortly].—Different 
interpretations of év taye. Ebrard correctly 
interprets it as referring to the rapidity of the 
course of the events prophesied.* Diisterdieck 
maintains that this view is inconsistent with 
éyybs, ver. 8. But the carpe is eyyic, irrespec- 
tive of the length of time consumed by what is 
to come to pass. The whole course of the xarpdc 
has for its final component part a period of a 
thousand years. The expression: what shall 
come to pass, cannot, however, be paraphrased 
by: what shall begin to come to pass. That 
exegetical prejudice which is incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between religious and chronological 
dates, comes in play here (see Diisterdieck 
against Vitringa and others).—’Kojyuavey is a 
modification of deifar, indicative of the signs 





* {The contrary opinion as to the meaning of év rayeu, 
is ably set forth by ALrorp in the following extract: “ The 
context, the repetition below, 6 yap Karpds éyyvs, and the 
parallel, ch. xxii. 6, followed 2b. 7, by iSov epyouat tax, fix 
this meanin:z (before long) here, as distinguished from the 
other of swiftly, which indeed would be hardly intelligible 
with the historic ao:ist yevéo@ac. This expression, as 
De Wette well remarks, must not be urged to signify that 
the events of apocalyptic prophecy were to be close at hand ; 
for we have a key to its meaning in Luke xviii. 7, 8, where 
long delay is evidently implied.”—E. R. C.] 
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employed, the symbolical representation.* It re- 
lates to Christ. [Christ is the sender; see ch, 
xxii. 16.—E, R. C.] Hence, there is a change of 
construction, according to Diisterdieck and 
others. 

Sending,} drocreiAac; absolute.—By His 
angel (compare ch. xxii. 6).—In respect to the 
various hypotheses concerning these words—the 
angel of the Lord—Gabriel—the angel whoaccom- 
panied the Apocalyptist, or who did but throw 
him into his rapt state, ete.—we refer to the 
Comm. on Genesis, p. 385 sqq. [Am. E.]. From 
this Angel of Christ, in His universal form, 
particular angelic appearances are to be distin- 
guished. Diisterdieck regards the term as ge- 
neric, signifying that particular angel of whom 
Christ made use in each particular case. If we 
assume the angelic visible appearance of Christ 
to be the angel of the Apocalypse (comp. Acts 
xii. 11, 15), we do indeed encounter a difficulty 
in the fact that the angel designates Himself in 
ch, xxii. 9, as ofvdovAoc; doubtless, however, it 
suffices to remark that He appears to the apostle 
in the quality of an angel. 

To His servant John.—Is it conceivable 
that a presbyter John could have applied this 
emphatic term to himself, so long as the memory 
of the great Apostle John endured? 

Ver. 2. Who testified,—According to Diis- 
terdieck and many others (from Andreas of 
Ceesarea to Bleck, Liicke, Ewald, II.) the whole 
of verse 2d refers to nothing but the present 
scripture. This supposition they hold to be in 
nowise inconsistent with éuapripyce. Not only, 
however, is the Aorist thus rendvred of no dis- 
tinctive value, but the waprupetv and paprupia are 
likewise deprived of their full weight. Neither 
to a vision nor to the report of a vision could 
these expressions be applied. We, therefore, 
with many others—from Ambrosiaster to Hich- 
horn—refer this passage to what was known as 
the earlier ministry of John; not simply to his 
Gospel, but, with Ebrard, to his whole evangeli- 
cal and apostolic wituess, corroborated by his 
martyrhood, and familiar to his readers. 





* [This restriction of the meaning of onuatvw is not in 
accordance with the other instauces of its use in the New 
Testament (three of the five, it will be observed, being by 
John), John xii 33, xviii. 32, xxi. 19, Acts xi. 28, xxv. 27, 
Tu all these instances the signifying was by word and not by 
symbol.—K, R. v.] 

+ [Lange translates, tn that he sent (indem er Botschaft 
sandte), a German idiom equivalent to the sending, with 
which the E. V. in this translation is corrected.—E. R. C,] 

{ [The comparison of Acts xii. 11 with 15, most certainly 
does not show that by “the angel of the Lord,” ver. 11, it 
was intended to indicate in any sense “a visible appearance 
of Christ.” The disciples, manifestly, did not intend to 
designate Peter himself by that which they styled his angel 
—at the most, all they could have intended was his spiritual 
representative, a person or thing distinct from himself. On 
the supposition that by “the Angel of the L rd” it was 
intended to designate sume special representative of Christ, 
he would be distinct from Christ, and, as a creature, would 
represent himself as a ovvdSovdos. On the supposition that 
by the Angel was meant Christ Himself, it is impossible 
satisfactorily to explain the language of ch. xxii.9. The 
explanation of Lange does not suffice. However He might 
have appeared (either subjectively or objectively) to the 
Apostle, it is impossible to conceive of Him as using the 
Janguage there attributed to the angel.—F. R. O.] 

@ [As supporting this view, see John xxi. 24; 1 John i.1, 2. 
On the other hand, ALForD writes: “The objections to lb- 
rard’s reference ar- to me insuperable. First, as to its intro- 
duction with the simple relative os. We may safely say that, 
had any previous writing or act been intended, we should 
have had és xai, or even more than this, ... Next, as tothe 
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THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 





The Word of God (comp. ch. xix. 13).— 
Why should not the Logos be intended, as Ebrard 
and others maintain? [See the preceding ex- 
tract.—E. R. C.] 

The testimony [Zeugnissthat—witness-act] 
of Jesus Christ.—Not testimonium de Christo 
(Lyra), and still less the angelic message of 
Christ. [See preceding extract.—E. R. C.] How 
natural it was for the Apostle, in his martyrhood, 
to think of Christ as the great Martyr (see ver. 
5).—"Oca elde. Diisterdieck: The visions here 
described. Comp. against this view 1 John i.1; 
Gosp. of John i. 14, xix. 85.—The expression 
embraces the whole wituess of John concerning 
his whole view of the glory of Christ, in the 
grandeur of His deeds and demonstrations. 

Ver. 8. Blessed is [or be] he. [Comp. 
Matt. v. 3-11.—E. R. C.]—This conveys an idea 
of the importance of this book totally different 
from that which is represented by many moderns 
—Schleiermacher, for instance, in his Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament. Diisterdieck affirms 
that this zaxdpioc has reference only to a par- 
ticipation in the kingdom of glory, and not to 
conservation in the conflicts which precede its 
establishment—ns if the two ideas were separa- 
ble.—That readeth, and they that hear. 
Representation of areligious assembly. If the 
hearing be intended to convey the idea of reli- 
gious earnestness [comp. ch. ii. 6, 11, 17, 29, 
iii. 6, 13, 22, &e.—H. R. C.] thus being emphatic, 
why may not the reading be expressive of the 
same idea? [These words imply the duty of 
striving to understand—a duty still further im- 
plied by the following direction to keep. How 
can that be kept which is not understood? There 
are those who refrain from the study of unfal- 
filled prophecy, upon the ground that ‘the pro- 
phecies were not designed to make us prophets.” 
This is true; but a prophet is one thing, and an 
understander of prophecy is another. There is, 
indeed, a curious prying into things not revealed, 
an effort to make determinate those times and 
seasons which our Lord has expressly declared 
are (for us) left indeterminate (comp. Matt. 
xxiv. 86; Actsi.7). Such conduct, however, is 
entirely different from the reverential, prayerful 
study of the word as revealed. It should be 
remembered that our Lord rebuked the Jews 
and His disciples for not understanding the pro- 





things witnessed. The words 6 Adyos rod Oeod x. } Maptupia 
‘I. Xp. cannot with any Jikelihood be taken to mean ‘the 
(personal) Word of God, and the testimony of Jesns Christ Ng 
for why, if the former term refer to Christ personally, should 
He be introduced in the second member under a different 
name? Besides, the words occur again below, ver. 9, as 
indicating the reason why John was in the island of Patmos ; 
aud there surely they cannot refer to his written Gospel, but 
must be understood of his testimony for Christ in life and 
words: moreover, 7 waptupia "Incod is itself otherwise ex- 
plained in this very book, ch. xix, 10. But there is yet 
another objection to the supposed reference to the Gospel 
arising from the last words, éca eldev, First, the very 
adjective ova refutes it; for the Evangelist distinctly tells 
us, John xx. 30, that in writing his Gospel he did not set 
down éca. eléev, but only a portion of the things whi-h Jesus 
did in the presence of His disciples. ... But still more do-s 
the verb elSev carry this refutation. In no place in the 
Gospel does St, John use this verb of his eye- witnessing as 
the foundation ot his testimony. ... But in this book it is 
the word in regular and constant use, of the seeing of the 
Apocalyptic visions. .... Taken then as representing the 
present hook, rov Adyov here will be the aggregate of of 
Adyat, ver. 3: 4 paptupia “I. Xp. will be the TVEVLA THS 
wpepyretas, embodied in the Church in all ages.” R C.) 








phecies relating to His first Advent, (comp. John 
v. 89, 46; Luke xi. 52; Matt. xvi.8; Luke xxiv. 
25); and that His last great eschatological dis- 


ies was delivered that His people might be 


fore-warned (comp. Matt. xxiv. 4, 15, 24, 25, 33)— 
the implication, of course, being that it should be 
studied. It is not intended by these.remarks to 
assert that a full and complete understanding of 
all prophecies will be attained to, by all who 
faithfully study; their design is to set forth the 
duty of study. Doubtless, many things will 
remain dark to the most earnest students, even 
to the beginning of the end ; it may be confidently 
believed, however, that to such, much important 
knowledge will be vouchsafed which will be 
withheld from the negligent; and, furthermore, 
that all knowledge expedient for them to possess 
will be granted.—E. R, C.]—The words of the 
prophecy. These eschatological predictions, 
—And keep. An edifying impression on the 
heart is not the sole thing intended here; refe- 
rence is had to the faithful holding fast of all 
things set down in this prophecy, and to a corre- 
spondirg observation of the signs of the times. 
For the decision-time. This is not to be 
considered as relating to waxdpuoc, as Diisterdieck 
thinks, for the blessedness cannot refer to the 
future alone; that time is intended when that 
which relates to the last things shall begin— 
hence 6 kacpéc. [The classical meaning of xatpd¢ 
is the right measure, the right proportion. In the 
New Testament it is used to indicate a time, a 
pertod ; but it seems to carry with it its classical 
force of determinate proportion—it is a season 
fixed as to time of occurrence and duration. 
Comp. Matt. viii. 29, xiii. 30, xxi. 34, xxvi. 18, 
John v. 4; Actsi. 7, xvii. 27; Rev. xii. 14, ete. 
But what xacpé¢ is here referred to? Is it not, 
manifestly, the entire period, viewed as a unit, in 
which the things symbolically seen by the Apoca- 
ly ptist should come to pass ?—a period near to the 
Apostle when he wrote; to us, present.—E. R. C.] 


}. DEDICATION AND GREETING [WITH DOXOLOGY]. 


The view of Hengstenberg and Ebrard,* 
who regard this dedication, from vers. 4-6, as re- 
lating only to the seven epistles, in antithesis to 
the established theory, is opposed fo the organic 
simplicity of the book. The entire prologue 
belongs to the entire book, as does the entire 
epilogue. The seven churches, however, as the 
congregations of the first readers, represent the 
entire Christian reading-world; just as the Gos- 
pel of Luke and the book of Acts composed by 
him, were not designed for Theophilus alone. 

Ver. 4. John to the seven churches.—On 
the relation of the Apostle John to the Church 
in Asia Minor, comp. Church History. The fact 
that the seven churches formed an ecclesiastical 
diocese, extending from the metropolis of Ephe- 
sus to Laodicea, is intimated by the address of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, taken in connection 
with Col. iv. 16. [It is difficult to perceive the 
intimation. Most certainly the fact that neighbor- 
ing Churches are exhorted to exchange epistles 
directed to them respectively, does not imply 
that they belong to one diocese.—E. R. C.] Un 
the accounts of John’s labors in Ephesus, comp. 


E, R. 


a ee es Ee 
* at attributes to Ebrard the exactly cpposite view. 


CHAP. I. 1-8. 
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Steitz. The reality of the septenary does not 
preclude its symbolical import. 


Asia.—In the narrowest sense — proconsular 
Asia. See Winer and others. [See an exceed- 
ingly valuable and interesting passage in Cony- 
beare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, Vol. I. ch. viii. Also Smith and Kitto.— 
E. BR. C.] 


Grace be with you and peace.—As in 
the writings of the Apostle Paul principally. 
Comp. also 2 John iii. 


From the: He is present, etc.—Decla- 
ration of the name of Jehovah, not an etymolo- 
gical analysis of it, as earlier exegetes imagined 
ance the citation of Bengel in Diisterdieck). The 

eclaration He is, He was, He cometh, or He is to 
come, does not do full justice to the idea, for the 
word Jehovah signifies that God is ever present, 
at hand, for His people, as the faithful covenant- 
keeping God ; neither is this idea contained in the 
expression who is, etc. [Alford writes: ‘* A par- 


aphrase of the unspeakable name mm, resem- 
bling the paraphrase WN WR WON in Exod. 
ili. 14, for which the Jerusalem Targum has, as 
here, qui fuit, est, et erit: as has the Targum of 
Jonathan in Deut. xxxii. 839; Schemoth R. iii. f. 
105, 2: ‘Dixit Deus 8. B. ad Mosen: Ego fui et 
adhuc sum, et ero in posterum.’ Schottg., Wetst., 
De Wette.””—E. R.C.] On the [grammatical] 
imparity of this formula, and the attempts to 
smooth it down (rov-7v-épydpuevoc), see Diister- 
dieck, page 100. [Trench,in his Com. on the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches, thus treats of 
“the departure from the ordinary rules of 
grammar: Doubtless, the immutability of God, 
‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever’ 
(Heb. xiii. 8), is intended to be expressed in 
this immutability of the name of God, in this 
absolute resistance to change or even modifica- 
tion which that name here presents. ‘I am the 
Lord; I change not’ (Mal. iii. 6), this is what is 
here declared.”” —E, R. C.] The name is no 
direct designation of the Trinity; at most, it 
contains but an indirect allusion to the three 
economies. 


From the’seven Spirits. —See Is. xi. 2; 
Rey. iii. 1; iv. 5; v.6. The seven Spirits burn 
like lamps [Germ. Fackeln, torches] before the 
throne, as Spirits of God, and are at the same 
time seven eyes of the Lamb. By this we under- 
stand seven ground-forms of the revelation of the 
Logos or heavenly Christ in the world (hence 
ideals of Christ; lamps of God; eyes of Christ) ; 
neither, therefore, seven properties of the Kuly 
Ghost, though the Spirit of God is their unitous 
life; nor properties of God (Hichhorn); nor the 
symbolical totality of the angels (Lyra); nor 
the seven archangels, in accordance with the tra- 
ditional view (of these archangels six only are 
grouped together on canonical and apocryphal 
ground); asin Is. xi. 2, the six spirits are merged 
in the unity of the septenary [Siebenzgh/];* nor 
seven of the ten Sephiroth (Herder). We must 
likewise distinguish from these seven Spirits the 





* [Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, Sealthiel, Jeremiel. 
The doctrine of atrue septenary of archangels was advanced 
in later times, though not so late as 1460. Comp. the uote 
in Diisterdieck.—E. R. C.] 


Spirit who speaks to the churches (ch. ii. 7, 
xi. 29); with reference to Zech. iii. 9, iv. 6, 10.* 

Ver. 5. From Jesus Christ.—From Him 
also the blessing of grace and peace comes; 
hence, to Him divine operations are attributable. 

[Who is].—The nominative, makiugachange 
in the construction, manifestly gives prominence 
to the three following designations of Christ as 
favorite Apocalyptic names. As God Himself, 
in an Apocalyptic view, is preéminently He Who 
is present, Who was present, and Who draweth 
nigh [present], so Christ is, first, the Great Mar- 
tyr in a unique sense; secondly, the Conqueror 
of death; thirdly, the Prince of the kings of 
the earth. In accordance with the sen3e,a Tov 6 
would be in place here also. These names, 
therefore, serve neither as a foundation for that 
which follows nor for that which precedes them, 
though it is not without reason that Ebrard par- 
allelizes these three names of Christ with the 
following three soteriological operations. With 
the faithful Witness correspond the words: Who 
loveth us, etc. The three offices of Christ are 
likewise suggested here, though Diisterdieck dis- 
putes even this. We must remark that the 
reading Atoavte would convert the high-priestly 
function into a kingly one. 

The faithful Witness.—See ch. iii. 14; also 
ch xix. 11, xxi. 5, xxii. 6.—Diisterdieck appre- 
hends this as intimating the fact that Christ is 
the Mediator of all divine revelation, and dis- 
putes the very reference in point; viz.: to the 
fact that Christ, in the extremity of temptation 
under suffering, sealed the revelation of God 
with His testimony (Ebrard). The revelation of 
God is likewise enwrapped in both the following 
points; the First-born and the Prince. Other re- 
ferences [of the faithful Witness—Tr. ] either to 
the fulfillment of threats and promises, or to the 
truth of the apocalyptic words, pass by the fun- 
damental idea. [The following comment of 
Richard of St. Victor, quoted by Trench, sets 
forth the truths involved in this appellation in 
great fullness: ‘Testis fidelis, quia, de omnibus 
que per Eum testificanda erant in mundo testi- 
monium fidele perhibuit. Testis fidelis, quia 
queecunque audivit a Patre fideliter discipulis 
suis nota fecit. Testis fidelis, quia viam Dei in 
veritate docuit, nee Ei cura de aliquo fuit, nec 
personas hominum respexit. Testis fidelis, quia 
reprobis damnationem, et electis salvationem 





* (That created beings cannot be intended by the Seven 
Spirits is evident from their being mentione! between the 
Father and Jesus Christ, and also from their being regarded 
as sources of blessing. The view as to their nature advocated 
by Lange is inconsistent with their being associated with Per- 
sons, and their being named with and still more before Christ. 
Tr nch judiciously remarks: “ There is no doubt that by ‘ the 
seven spirits’ we are to understand not indeed the sevenfold 
operations of the Holy Ghost, but the Holy Ghost sevenfold 
in Iis operations, Neither need there be any difficult, in 
reconciling this interpretation, as Mede urges, with the 
doctrine of His personality. It is only that He is regarded 
here not so much in His personal unity, as in His manifold 
energies; for ‘there are diversities of gifts but the same 
Spirit, 1 Cor. xii.4.—The manifold gifts, operations, energies 
of the Holy Ghost are here represented under the number 
seven, being as it is the number of completeness in the 
Church. We have anticipations of this in the Old Testament. 
When the Prophet Isaiah wouid describe how the Spirit 
should be given not by measure to Him whose name is the 
Branch, the enumeration of the gifts is sevenfold (xi. 2), 
and the seven eyes which rest upon the stone which the Lord 
had laid can mean nothing but this (Zech. iii. 9, cf. iv. 10; 
Rev. yv. 6).”"—E. R. C.] 
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aunciavit. Testis fidelis, quia yeritatem quam 
verbis docuit, miraculis confirmavit. Testis fide- 
lis quia testimonium Sibi a Patre nec in morte 
negavit. Testis fidelis, quia de operibus malo- 
rum et bonorum in die judicii testimonium 
verum dabit.”—E. R. C.] 

The First-born of the dead.—See Ool. i. 
18; 1 Cor. xv. 20.—The idea of the ancient 
Church, that the day of a man’s death is the 
day of his higher birth, was founded upon fact 
in the history of Jesus, and upon the word of 
the apostles. [The reference however, of the 
title First-born of the dead was not to a glorifica- 
tion co-incident with death, but to the resurrec- 
tion of. Christ from the dead. Comp. Col, i. 18; 
1 Cor. xv. 20, 23.—E. R. C.] Christ, according 
to the epistle to the Colossians, is the apy# in a 
two-fold sense: the apy of the creation and of 
the resurrection; the latter is of course implied 
here, for the heavenly birth of Christ is the 
efficient cause of the resurrection of the dead 
(Eph. i. 19 sqq.).* 

The PRINCE of the Kings.—In ch. xix. 
16, He is called the Kine of kings. There He 
has taken possession of the kingdom; in the 
beginning of the Apocalypse He has but un- 
folded the power and right of a king in a princely 
manner before the eyes of His people, and com- 
menced to give proof thereof in the world; see 
Matt. xxviii. 18; Acts xiii. 88; Phil. ii. 6 sqq. 
Comp. Ps. ex.; Is. liii., and other passages. As 
the kingly principle, even now dynamically 
ruling over the kings of the earth, and destined 
in the end to prevail over the Antichristian 
powers also, He works on and on until His ap- 
pearance as the King proper. 

The three names jointly form the foundation 
for the truth of the facts of the Apocalypse. 
The whole of divine revelation, whose goal is a 
new world, is sealed by the faithful Witness; the 
principial foundation of its work of renewal—a 
deadly work to the old world—is in the First- 
born; it is continually at work and unfolding its 
royal power in the Prince. 

From Him who loveth us.—According to 
Diisterdieck [the E. V., Lachmann and Alford], 
the doxological formula begins here. The doxology 
at the close of ver. 6, however, is independent ;+ 
it is founded upon all that has been pre- 
viously affirmed of Christ. Diisterdieck rightly 
insists upon the significancy of the present 
[tense] form dyarévre (ch. xxii. 17;$ Rom. 
viii. 37). The real motive for the founda- 
tion of a new world is the loving glance of God 
and Christ at the men of God, who are to be the 
fruits of creation and redemption. 





* On Diisterdieck’s controversy with Ebrard in respect to 
adives, Acts ii, 24, see the note in Diisterdieck, p. 113. 


+ [This position can be maintained only in defiance of all 
grammatical propriety. For obvious reasons, the datives 
ayar@vre and Aovoavte should be connected, not with the 
preceding genitives governed by azé, but with the following 
auto, The rolecism of ver, 4, can have no place here, as the 
grounds of its «xistence are wanting; and, further, a similar 
solecism, were it in place, would give us ayaray and not 
ayaravrTu.—K. R. C.] 

t [The certainty that Christ continually loves His people 
is as significant, in the connection of the book, as the cer- 
tainty that He is the Faithful Witness, etc. The Bride, re- 
joicing, comforts herself with the coming of Him who loves 

a ‘rie xxii. 17; comp. Rom.vili.37”), DunsTeRDI£0K, p. 113. 
—Tr. 
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And washed us.—It is an unmistakable 
fact that one and the same root lies at the foun- 
dation of both Aovecy and Atew;* that the one in- 
volves the other, and that both are embraced in 
this concrete expression of Scripture. Never- 
theless, the ideas of liberation from the guilt 
[reatus = liability to punishment.—E. R. C.] of 
sin and liberation from the bondage of sin are 
contra-distinguished, not only in doctrinal theo- 
logy, but also in the Holy Scriptures. Now it is 
manifest that in ch. vii. 14, a liberation from 
guilt is meant; so likewise in 1 Johni. 7. These 
analogies, as well as the consideration that an 
atonement for the guilt of sin lies at the founda- 
tion of a redemption from its power, add weight 
to the remark that the operation of Christ’s 
blood is distinct trom His special act of making 
us kings. We cannot, therefore, with Diister- 
dieck, find ‘‘ substantially the same idea in both 
readings.” 

Ver. 6. A kingdom.—lIt is true that believers 
are, in a spiritual sense, kings as well as priests. 
They are true priests, however, through indivi- 
dual self-sacrifice. It is impossible for them, on 
the other hand, to exercise an individual govern- 
ment, thus encroaching upon the rights of Chris- 
tian fellowship ; —kings they can be only in the 
community of the Church. Hence there are 
material reasons, as well as documentary ones, 
for preferring the more difficult reading jac to 
quiv and 7uav; though the abstract fact that 
Christians are spiritually possessed of kingly 
dignity is to be maintained; that fact is also 
supported by ch. v. 10 (GaovAebev). The term, 
then, denotes neither, on the one hand, a people 
of kings, nor, on the other: the subjects of the 
kingdom, for the essential element in this king- 
dom is that the members of it rule by serving 
and serve by ruling (Matt. xx. 25 sqq.) or the 
identity of sovereignty and subjection [serving. 
The ideas of serving and subjection are widely 
different.—E. R. C.] Christians, therefore, are 
a kingdom, because they are priests,—by virtue 
of a self-abnegation, heavenly in its purity. 
(On the Old Testament type, see Exodus xix.) 
{See Excursus at the end of the section.— 
K. R. C.] 

To His God.—’Avrod “‘appértains to the 
whole term 1q 6@e¢ kai rarpi.” (Diisterdieck, 
against De Wette and Ebrard.) Believers are 
priests on the basis of the High-Priesthood of 
Christ, because, with reconciled consciences, 
they have immediate access to God in prayer for 
themselves and intercession for others (Rom. 
v. 2), in the spirit of self-surrender, giving 
proof of this spirit in their sufferings, and that 
not only as witnesses (Rom. xii. 1); these suffer- 
ings are of course (as Ebrard remarks in refe- 
rence to Col. i, 24) to be distinguished from the 
perfect expiatory passion of Christ.. ‘We find 
a kindred conception in ch. xxi. 22, where the 
new Jerusalem is represented as destitute of a 
temple.” (Diisterdieck, 

To Him be.—According to De Wette and 
Diisterdieck, dé§a should be supplemented by 











Reta ig and Scott present both AYO and AOYO as root 
words, the latter contracted from the old Aoéw. They remark 
in a note under the latter—“ Akin to Lat. lwo, diluo, eluo 
lavo, but hardly to the Greek Avw.” (A similar note is ap- 
| pended to the former.)—E. R. 0.] . 
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gort, after the manner of 1 Pet. iv. 11. A more 
obvious explanation of the ellipsis is in accord- 
ance with the sense of Rev. iv. 9, 11, and other 
passages. [Alford remarks: ‘The like ambiguity 
is found in all doxological sentences.” —E. R. C. | 


¢. THE ANNOUNCEMENT. THE THEME. 


Ver. 7. Behold, He cometh.—In the fol- 
lowing words the Apostle announces the theme 
of his book with prophetic vivacity. Behold, 
idob (see ch. xvi. 15), He directs the attention 
of his readers to a new and grand fact as one 
who himself beholds and wonders. This form 
is likewise met with in the Gospels.— He cometh. 
Not: He shall come. The strong Apocalyptic 
term He cometh, for He cometh quickly, is partly 
based upon the idea that He is continually com- 
ing—continually on the way. 

With the clouds.—Dan. vii. 13; Mark xiv. 
62.—‘* Among the later Jews the Messiah is 
actually called the Cloud-Man” (Diisterdicck 
after Ewald). God also is said to have His 
dwelling among the clouds (Ps. xevii. 2, xviii. 
11). The cloud is, so to speak, a material sym- 
bol of the divine presence, or the divine mystery 
—partly veiling, partly revealing. [We are not 
to suppose, however, that the declaration ‘He 
cometh with clouds” is figurative. The clouds 
with which He will come may be symbolic, but 
they will be real. Of the literal fulfillment of a 
prophecy solemnly repeated by our Lord in His 
discourse on the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv. 
80), and again to the High Priest, before the 
Sanhedrin, on the occasion of His trial (Matt. 
xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62); and referred to in the 
account of the ascension (Acts i. 9, 11) ;—all 
under circumstances that preclude the idea of 
figure ;—there should be no doubts.—E. R. C.] 

Every eye.—All mankind; not believers 
simply (Matt. xxy. 82). 

And they who pierced Him.—<According 
to Diisterdicck, this is significant of the Jews 
alone. The following sentence he renders: and 
all the Gentiles shall wail because of Him. This, 
however, does not accord with Zechariah xii. 10. 
Why should not those who at the first pierced the 
Lord be the mourners afterwards? And if a 
mere external historical meaning be attached to 
the former clause, the saying would apply to a 
few individual Jews only. The text leaves the 
question as to whether, and to what degree, re- 
pentance is involved, undecided. An element of 
judgment, startling to all, is enwrapped inthe ap- 
pearance of the Crucified One. Particular inter- 
pretations by Ebrard and Diisterdieck, see in the 
work of the latter, p. 116. The éexévryoav appears 
also in John xix. 87. It was for the Apostlea point 
of the highest symbolical significance. [Alford 
makes the following important comment: ‘As 
there (John xix. 86) St. John evidently shows 
what a deep impression the whole circumstance 
here referred to produced on his own mind, so it is 
remarkable here that he should again take up 
the prophecy of Zechariah (xii. 10) which he 
there cites, and speak of it as fulfilled. That 
this should be so, and that it should be done 
with the same word éfexévtyoav, not found in the 
LXX. of the passage, is a strong presumption 
that the Gospel and the Apocalypse were written 
by the same person.”—E. R. C.] 











Yea (vai), amen.—Double assurance in the 
Greek and Hebrew. 

Ver. 8. Alpha and Omega—(ch. xxi. 6). 
—Indieation of the principle and the final goal 
of all things, in a symbolism drawn from the 
Greek alphabet (see Rom. xi. 86). Hence the 
interpolated gloss by way of exegesis. The 
corresponding Jewish symbolism says: from » 
to p. The deduction of the divine Essence from 
the revelation of that Essence in the world forms 
the foundation for the deduction of the divine 
Rule, in accordance with the divine Essence as 
revealed; and upon this latter deduction the 
certainty of the last things is based. 

The All-ruler.—It is not without reason that 
this expression ravroxpdrup is of constant occur- 
rence in the Apocalypse. It is one of the tasks 
of the last times to hold fast this assurance, not- 
withstanding all appearance to the contrary. 

The Apocalypse is the only portion of the New 
Testament in which the word occurs, except in 
2 Cor. vi. 18. It is, however, of frequent occur- 
rence in the Septuagint, and to that book we 
must look for the determination of its meaning. 


‘In Job it is used to translate "IW, the Almighty; 


elsewhere it is employed as the second member 
of the compound expression (xtpcog tavroxpdrwp) 
which most frequently represents—not translates 


—the Hebrew compound MNI¥ MIM Jehovah of 


hosts. (Sometimes the second term is translated 
by tév duvéuewv (Ps. xxiv. 10), rOv orparidy 
(Amos vi. 14), and frequently it is reproduced, 
oaffad, as in Is. i. 9). Now, it is impossible to 
suppose that the Seventy regarded mavroxpdtwp 
as the Greek equivalent for NINI¥; the most 


natural supposition is that they looked upon the 
entire Hebrew expression as an ellipsis for 


MINI ON mm, which would give as the 
meaning of the Greek term one consistent with 
its etymology, viz.: Godof hosts. This suppo- 
sition is confirmed by the fact that, in several 
instances where the three terms occur, as in Jer. 
y. 14, xv. 16, xliv. 7; Amos iii. 13 (in this in- 
stance four), mavroxpdétrwp is used to render the 
last two. From all these facts it is natural to 
conclude that it was used as a term expressive 
of infinite supremacy, including the two corre- 
lated ideas of universal dominion (God of hosts) 
and almighty power. This meaning, which is 
most in accordance with the classical and sacred 
usage of the words from which ravtoxpdrup is 
compounded, and which is consistent with every 
instance of its use in the New Testament, is, 
almost certainly, the meaning that should be 
attached to it.—E. R. C.] 


[EXOURSUS ON THE BASILEIA, ver. 6.] 
By the American kditor. 
[The expression Kinepom or Gop (and its 
manifest synonyms, Kinydom of Heaven,* The 


*[The phraxe Kingdom of Heaven ovcurs only in the Gos- 
pel of Matthew. That itis strictly synonymous with King- 
dom of God is manifest from the following comparisons— 
Matt. iv. 17 with Mark i. 14,15; Matt. v. 3 with Luke vi. 20; 
Matt. xiii. 11 with Mark iv, 11, Luke viii.10; Matt. xiii. 31 
with Mark iv. 30,31; Mattxix. 14 with Mark x.14, Luke 
xviii. 16; Matt. xix. 23 with Mark x. 23, Luke xviii. 24, 
Matthew himself uses Kingdom of God five times (vi. #3, xii. 
28, xix. 24, xxi. 81, 48). It needs but a glance at these pas- 
sages to perceive that he uses the phrase as synonymous with 
the one more frequently employed by him.—E. R. C.] 
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Kingdom, Kingdom of Christ, etc.) is of most 
frequent occurrence in the New Yestament, and 
apparently of greatest importance. It is the 
phrase employed to designate that—(1) which 
the Baptist heralded (Matt. iii, 2); which our 
Lord, in the beginning of His ministry, pro- 
claimed as at hand (Matt, iv. 17; Mark i. 14); 
(3) to the exposition of which His life before 
His Crucifixion was mainly devoted (Luke iv. 43, 
and the Gospels pass.); (4) concerning which 
He gave préeminent instruction throughout the 
forty days that followed His Resurrection (Acts 
i. 3); (5) which He sent forth His disciples to 
herald before His Passion (Matt. x. 7; Luke 
ix. 2; x. 9); (6) concerning which His minis- 
ters, after His Ascension, went everywhere 
giving instruction (Acts viii. 12; xiv. 22; xix. 
8; xx. 25; xxviii. 28, 81; and the Eps. 

It might naturally be supposed that some one 
objective would be represented by this oft-recur- 
ring and apparently important phrase, and yet 
there is no expression which the great mass of 
interpreters regard as having been used in so 
many varied and mutually exclusive senses. In 
some instances it is represented as designating 
something established on earth in New Testa- 
ment times, either before the Crucifixion, or at 
the Ascension, or on the day of Pentecost; in 
others (and by the same interpreter), as some- 
thing to be established in the future. Where it 
is regarded as indicating something already 
established —in some instances it is viewed as 
representing true religion in the heart; in 
others, the vital Church; and in others still, 
the apparent Church. Where viewed as desig- 
nating something future —sometimes it is held 
to signify the millenial era on earth; and some- 
times the Kingdom of glory in Heaven. Dr. 
Robinson, who may be regarded as a represen- 
tative of the most numerous school of evangelical 
interpreters, and who, through his Greek and 
Hebrew Dictionaries, exerts a most powerful in- 
fluence upon the theological thought of the minis- 
try of this country, under the title BaovAe‘a, thus 
writes: ‘‘We may therefure regard the kingdom 
of heaven, etc. in the New Testament as desig- 
nating in its Christian sense, the Christian dispen- 
sation, or the community of those who receive 
Jesus as the Messiah, and who, united by His 
Spirit under Him as their Head, rejoice in the 
truth, and live a holy life in love and communion 
with Him. This spiritual kingdom has both an 
internal and an external form. As internal, it 
already exists and rules in the hearts of all 
Christians (it is then a principle.—E .R. C.) and 
is therefore present. As external, itis either 
embodied in the visible church of Christ, and in 
so far is present and progressive; or it is to be 
perfected in the coming of the Messiah to judg- 
ment and His subsequent spiritual reign in bliss 
and glory, in which view it is future. But these 
different aspects are not always distinguished, 
the expression often embracing both the internal 
and external sense, and referring both to its 
commencement in this world and its completion 
in the world to come.” In his following digest 
of passages he gives instances of all these 
alleged uses. Now it is evident that a disnensation, 
a principle, and a people actuated by that principle, 
are distinct, mutually exclusive objectives. To 





suppose that they were designated by one and 
the same expression, and that expression mani- 
festly one of the most important in the Book of 
Life, is to attribute to the inspired writers a 
looseness in the use of language which, to say 
the least, would be thought strange in an unin- 
spired teacher, and which, in the case of men 
writing under the influence of the Spirit for the 
instruction of the Church in all ages, is scarce 
conceivable. To such a supposition we should 
be driven only by most urgent considerations. 
The question naturally arises—Is there not some 
one objective waich the expression may be re- 
garded as indicating in each instance of its oc- 
currence, and which objective shall satisfy all 
the demands of the expression—grammatical and 
contextual—in all its occurrences in the word 
of God? If such an objective can be set forth, 
it must, manifestly, be regarded as the one con- 
templated by the Spirit of the Lord. The writer 
believes that there is such an one—complex in- 
deed, as is the objective of the term Church— 
but which, in all its fullness,may be regarded as 
designated by the expression wherever it occurs. 
—To the exposition of that objective this Excur- 
sus is devoted. 

As preliminary, however, to this consideration 
of the nature of the Basileia (which, for the sake 
of precision, that Kingdom of God heralded by 
John and preached by Jesus will, in this article, 
be styled) it will be necessary to discuss another 
topic, viz.: its futurity. The generally received 
opinion that the Scriptures teach that it, insome 
one of its phases, was established in the days of 
our Lord, or shortly after His Ascension, lies at 
the basis of the prevalent idea as to its nature; 
and, consequently, until that opinion is at least 
shaken, and several of the texts which, almost 
without question, are assumed so to teach, are 
shown to have no such force, it cannot be ex- 
pected that due weight will be given to those 
expressions which set forth its nature in lan- 
guage inapplicable to aught that now exists, or 
has ever existed, on earth. 


I. THE FUTURITY OF THE BASILEIA. 


Before presenting the scriptural argument it 
is proper to premise that— 

(a). The fact that the natural Kingdom of God 
includes the earth as a revolted province, affords 
no proof that the Basileia prophesied by Daniel 
as future was established by Jesus. That na- 
tural Kingdom existed from the beginning. 

(5). The mere fact that the existing order of 
things on earth—an organized Church, grace in 
the heart—can be spoken of as a Kingdom, does 
not imply that the Basileia has been established ; 
a similar state of things existed when Daniel 
prophesied of the establishment of the Basileia 
as future. 

With these remarks we proceed to the argu- 
ment. 

1. Our Lord and His Apostles at every stage 
of New Testament history referred to its estab- 
lishment as future: 

(1). Indefinitely as to accompanying event 
(only the leading passages will be cited): Jesus 
preached that it was at hand (i.e., not then 
established) Matt, iv. 17; Mark i. 14: He taught 
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His disciples to pray ‘Thy Kingdom come,” 
Matt. vi. 10; Luke xi. 2: He sent them forth to 
preach the coming Kingdom, Matt. x. 7; Luke 
ix. 2, x. 9: near the close of His ministry He 
spake a parable for the instruction of those who 
thought it ‘‘should immediately appear ” (wéAAec 
avapaivecba:), Luke xix. 11: in the institution of 
the Supper He again and again referred to its 
futurity, Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25; Luke 
xxii. 16-18, 24-30: it is declared that, after the 
Resurrection, “He opened their (the Apostles’) 
understanding, that they might understand the 
scriptures” (Luke xxiv. 45), and also that «He 
was seen of them forty days, (and) speaking of 
the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God,” 
Acts i. 8;—on the last day of His sojourn with 
them, they, illuminated and instructed, asked a 
question, ‘‘ Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore 
the Kingdom unto Israel,” eviden!ly based upon 
the belief that it had not already been estab- 
lished, and He gave an answer that implied the 
correctness of that belief; is it conceivable 
either that they were mistaken, or that, if they 
had been, He would have so answered as to con- 
firm them in their mistake? The Apostle James 
speaks of believers as heirs of a promised King- 
dom, ii. 5: Paul, of his being preserved unto 
God’s heavenly Kingdom, 2 Tim. iv. 18; of in- 
heriting the Kingdom, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, xv. 50; 
Gal. v. 21; Eph. v. 5; of his fellow-workers 
unto (ec) the Kingdom, Col. iv. 11: Peter ex- 
horts believers so to walk that they might enter 
into the everlasting Kingdom, 2 Pet. i. 11. 

(2). By representing it as synchronous with 
the second glorious Advent of the Messiah: This 
intimation was first given by Jesus just before 
the Transfiguration and after He had begun to 
show to His disciples that the first Advent was 
to be one of humiliation, comp. Matt. xvi. 21, 
27, 28; Mark viii. 31, 38, ix.1; Luke ix. 22, 26, 
27. It is evident from a comparison of our 
Lord’s last discourse (the Greek text) on the 
Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv., xxv.; Mark xiii.; 
Luke xxi. 5-33), with the LXX. of Daniel (vii. 
9-27, ix. 27, xii. 1-13), that He had those prophe- 
cies in view throughout; and that He, as did 
Daniel (vii. 13, 14), connected the establishment 
of the Basileia with a future glorious Advent of 
the ‘“‘Son of Man;” comp. Matt. xxiv. 38, 27, 
80, 89, xxv. 1, 31,34; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 
27, 28 (and note especialy) 31: see also 2 Thess. 
i. 5-10; 2 Tim. iv. 1. (There was probably an 
allusion to this in the institution of the Supper; 
comp Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25; Luke xxii. 
16, 18, with 1 Cor. xi. 26). 

2. Jesus implied that the offer of immediate 
establishment was withdrawn from the Jewish 
Church because of its rejection of Him, and that 
the establishment itself was postponed; comp. 
Luke xix. 41-44 (the weeping over Jerusalem 
and the accompanying remarks) with the subse- 
quent addresses in the temple, Matt. xxi. 23- 
xxiii. 89, especially xxi. 42, 48, xxiii. 37-89. 
The preceding scriptures do not in themselves 
imply more thin the withdrawal of the offer 
from the Jewish Church, in order to an 
immediate establishment amongst Jewish and 
Gentile converts; but, in connection with the 
words of Jesus referred to under the preceding 
head, the implication of an indefinite post pone- 
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ment becomes manifest. This view finds con- 
firmation in the prediction of the humiliation of 
the Church until the day of Christ’s glorious 
appearing, 1 Pet. iv. 13; (see also Acts xiv. 22; 
2 Tim. ii. 12, iii. 12, etc.). 

8. There is no critically undisputed passage 
in the Scriptures which declares, or necessarily 
implies, even a partial establishment in New 
Testament times (Rev. i. 6, is not contemplated 
in this argument, as the correct reading is un- 
certain). 

The passages which have been referred to as 
proving the doctrine of a present establishment 
may be divided into two classes, viz.: those 
which it is alleged (1) logically imply it, (2) di- 
rectly declare it. 
order indicated. It should be distinctly noted 
that it is not denied that many of these passages 
are consistent with the hypothesis of a present 
establishment, All that is now claimed (save in 
reference to one or two of them) is that they are 
also consistent with the hypothesis of an entirely 
future establishment. 

(1). Those passages which, it is alleged, logi- 
cally imply a present establishment of the Ba- 
sileia. 

a. Those in which our Lord, and others, 
declare it to be near (éyyifew), as Matt. iii. 
2, iv. 17, etc. Admitting that any reference in 
argument to the distinction between prophetic 
and historic nearness would, in this connection, 
be out of place, it is enough to say that the offer 
of an immediate establishment, an offer subse- 
quently withdrawn because of virtual rejection, 
fully satisfies all the requirements of the lan- 
guage referred to. 

6. Those which declare that Jesus was a King, 
Matt. ii, 2, xxi. 5; John i. 49; xviii. 37, etc. 
Reference need only be made to the manifest 
distinction between a King de jure and a King de 
facto. He was born King of the Jews, and yet 
confessedly for thirty years He did not establish 
His Kingdom. A similar explanation may be 
given to the fact that believers are styled a Gasi- 
Aevov leparevua, 1 Pet. ii. 9. (The fact that He is 
now exalted to the throne of universal dominion, 
Eph. i. 20-22, no more proves that the Basileia is 
now established on earth, than did the universal 
government of God in the days of Daniel prove 
that the Kingdom of God was then established on 
earth. We must distinguish between a King- 
dom on earth, and a Kingdom over earth—which 
includes earth as a revolted province.) 

c. The exhortations of our Lord to ‘seek the 
Kingdom of God,” Matt. vi. 88; Luke xii. 81, 
It is manifest that both these exhortations are 
consistent with the hypothesis of a future King- 
dom—as though He had said, So act, that when 
the Basileia is established you may enter it. In- 
deed the contexts of both exhortations require 
that we should put that interpretation upon 
them: the one in Matt. follows the direction to 
pray ‘Thy Kingdom come” (ver. 10), and that in 
Luke is manifestly parallel with the exhortation 
to wait for an absent Lord (vers. 35-40). 

d. The declaration ‘this generation shall not 
pass,” ete., Matt. xxiv. 84; Mark xiii. 80; Luke 
xxi. 82. The term yeved is one of the most in- 
definite in the Greek language. It is used to 
represent a race of men, a generation (of which 
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three make a century, an age (see Liddell and 
Scott). Immediately after the preceding utterance 
our Lord declared that the time of His second com- 
ing was concealed (Matt. xxiv. 86); is it not pro- 
bable that, in using this indefinite term, He did 
80 designedly, that no note of time might be given? 

e. The declaration of Jesus, ‘‘There be some 
standing here,” etc., Matt. xvi. 28; Mark ix. 1; 
Luke ix. 27. This, according to the opinion of 
Chrysostom and others (see Lange Comm. on 
Matt. xvi. 28), may find its fulfillment in the im- 
mediately following Transtiguration. In this 
event the Basileia was not merely symbolized, 
but in allits glory was for a moment set up on 
earth (comp. 2 Pet. i. 16-18), 

(2.) The passages which, it is alleged, de- 
clare a present Basileia. 

a. Matt. xi. 12; Luke xvi. 16. It is assumed 
that Bidferac and dprdfovowy are taken in a good 
sense, asin the KE. V. Against this assumption 
may be urged—(a) the established usage of the 
words; (dev occurs in the New Testament only 
in the passiges under consideration; inthe LXX. 
it occurs (undisputed) ten times, it represents 
rape (Deut. xxii. 25, 28; Esther vii. 8), the 
breaking through the barriers around Sinat (Exodus 
xix. 24), simple violence (Sir. iv. 29; xxxi. 24; 2 
Mace. xiv. 41), urging (Gen. xxx. 12; Judges 
xix. 7; 2 Kings v. 28); the leading idea of the 
word when applied to persons is, inimical vio- 
lence ; apxdCewv occurs thirty-three times in the 
LXX., and (with possibly four exceptions) is al- 
ways used in a bad sense; it represents the vo- 
lence of the robber, the ravening of the lion and 
the wolf (Gen. xxxvii. 83; Lev. vi. 4, etc.) ; in 
the New Testament (besides the instance under 
consideration) it occurs, Matt. xiii. 19; John x. 
12, 28, 29; vi. 15; Acts vili. 89; xxiii. 10; 2 
Cor. xii. 2, 4; in all these instances the idea is 
that of overmastering force, and in the first 
four, which (with the one under consideration) 
are the only instances of its use by our Saviour, 
it indicates sinful force. (+) The unfitness of the 
terms, when used in a good sense, to represent 
the approach of a penitent sinner to Christ: the 
disciples were captives—not conquerors; (c) 
Their unfitness in a good sense, and their fitness 
in a bad sense, to represent the condition of 
things then existing. It is true that in the be- 
ginning of our Lord’s ministry the people 
crowded around Him; but few, however, in the 
modern sense of the phrase, ‘‘ entered the king- 
dom;” on the occasion indicated by Matt. xi. 12, 
the people were deserting Him (vers. 12-25), 
and their leaders were engaged in that system of 
opposition and persecution that culminated in 
His crucifixion. Must we not conclude that by 
these words our Lord intended to indicate that 
violent opposition to, and ravening upon, the of- 
fered kingdom in the person of Him, its repre- 
sentative, which resulted in the withdrawal of 
the offer (Matt. xxi. 43) and the fearful denun- 
ciations of Matt. xxiii. 13-39? 

b. Matt. xii. 28; Luke xi. 20. The original 
in both cases is és0ucav é@’ tuac, not égpyerar 
(Luke xvii. 20), nor dvagaiveoba: (Luke xix. 11). 
‘In the New Testament, with the exception of 
1 Thess. iv. 15, (?) @@dvecy occurs only in the 
later, weakened sense of reaching to” (Lange 
Com. on 1 Thess., p. 43, E. V.). The phrase is 





similar to the one in 1 Thess. ii. 16, where, 
manifestly, it was not designed to represent the 
wrath spoken of as already poured forth upon its 
objects—they were living men, but as having 
reached unto, overhanging them, comp. also Rom. 
ix. 81; 2 Cor. x. 14; Phil. iii. 16; 1 Thess. iv. 
15, in all which, however, the prepositions are 
different. The passages under consideration 
aptly accord with the idea of a near approach 
of the Basileia to the Jews in the person of 
Christ, implying an offer of establishment which 
might be withdrawn ;- they are equivalent to the 
declaration of Luke x. 9, 11. 

ce. Luke xvii. 20, 21. This passage, probably, 
by the advocates of the prevalent theory of the 
Basileia, is regarded as their most important 
proof-text, both as to its nature and present es- 
tablishment. In this portion of the Excursus, 
only its bearing on the latter of these points is 
to be considered. In the E. V. there is a differ- 
ence in tense between the question of the Phari- 
sees and the answer of Jesus—they asking, when 
the Basileia should come, and He answering, it 
cometh not with observation, it 7s within yuu— 
which necessarily implies a declaration of then 
existing establishment. This difference is alto- 
gether unauthorized—both the question and the 
answer are in the present; the question of the 
Pharisees should be translated ‘when cometh 
(épxetac) the kingdom of God?” The question 
was asked in the vivid, dramatic present; it 
manifestly had reference to the future; it would 
be in defiance of every conceivable law of language 
to suppose that our Lord, in following the lead of 
His questioners, intended to indicate a different 
tense. The question and the answer are but illus- 
trations of that law proper to all languages, but 
pre-eminently to the Greek, by which a certain 
future may be represented by a verb in the pre- 
sent; illustrations may be found, Matt. xxvi. 2 
(ufter two days is the feast of the passover, and 
the Son of Man is betrayed, efc.); 1 Cor. xv. 42- 
44 (it is sown in corruption, it 7s [in the future 
resurrection] raised in incorruption), (see Jelf, 
Winer, Kiihner, and grammarians generally). 
To the conclusion that the language of our Lord 
must be understood as having reference to the 
future, it may also be remarked, we are shut up 
by the following considerations: The supposi- 
tion that He indicated an existing Basileia (a) 
implies that it was set up in (or among) the 
Pharisees; (6) disconnects His words from 
the immediately-following address to the disci- 
ples, whilst the contrary supposition brings them 
into manifest and beautiful connection therewith, 
and with His other utterances. * 


a 

* [Fully to appreciate this remark, we must appreciate 
the force of the terms mapatypyots and évrés. ‘The former 
of these occurs 1owhere else in the New Testament, and 
only in one disputed passage in the LXX. Its verbal root, 
h wever, occurs several times, and always has the force of 
close waiching or observation (Mark iii 2; Luke vi. 7; xiv. 
1; xx. 20; Acts ix. 24; Gal.iv. 10). In accordance with the 
meaning of the verb, the Lange Com. (Van Oosterzee) trans- 
lates wera maparnpycews : “ with or under observation,” re- 
marking “s> that it can be recognized and observed | y out- 
ward tokens, and that one could exclaim with assurance, 
Lo here! lothere!” The translation. d ubtless is correct, 
and also. in the main, the accompanying remark, The Jat- 
ter, however, might be to modified as to distinctly set 
forth the twofold idea of observation—(1) as to essence (as 
that which in itself is visible), and (2) as to manifestation or 
approuch (as the dawn, whose approach is with or under ob- 
servation), With this modification: no. wnder observation, 
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d. In this connection may be considered that 
class of passages which are regarded as teach- 
ing the doctrine of a present Basileia from their 
use of a present verb when mentioning it. (Re- 
ference is not now had to those in which there 
is aught im the context that apparently requires 
the hypothesis of a present kingdom—each of 
these receives an independent consideration). 
These passages are: all those parables which 
thus refer to the Basileia, Matt. xiii. 31, 33, 
44, 45, 47, etc.; also Matt. xi. 11; Rom. xiv. 17. 
These, it is admitted, are all consistent with the 
hypothesis of a present kingdom; but, under 
the rule set forth under the preceding head, 
they are all grammatically consistent with that 
of a certain future establishment. That there is 
nothing in the nature of the Basileia as set forth 
in the parables to require the hypothesis of a 
present kingdom, but the contrary, will appear 
in the second general division of this Excursus. 

e. Acts ii. 29-356. It is assumed by many that 
the exaltation of ver. 83 constitutes the session on 
the throne of David of ver. 80. But the assump- 
tion is wholly gratuitous. Nowhere in his ser- 
mon did the apostle declare the oneness of the 
two events; and most certainly the exaltation 
there spoken of does not imply the session as 
already existing—it may be an exaltation begun, 
to culminate in a visible occupancy of the throne 
of David. (The visible establishment by an 
emperor of the seat of his government in the 
heart of a once revolted province, does not dero- 
gate from his dignity—does not imply an abdi- 
cation of government in the rest of his empire.) 
But beyond this, not only is the assumption gra- 
tuitous;it is against probabilities that amount 
to certainty. The apostle, be it remembered, 
was arguing with Jews, to prove that the ad- 
sent Jesus was the Messiah (ver. 36); he was 
arguing with those, one of whose most cherished 
beliefs it was that the Messiah should occupy a 





would mean either without visibility (as the wind), or with- 
out the signs of gradual approach (as the lightning). The 
strict meaning of €vrds is within, in the midst of, as in Matt. 
xxiii. 36; that which is évtés men individually, is that 
which is internal to them individually ; that which is évros 
them collectively (viewed as one whole), is that which is in- 
ternal to them as a whole—in the midst of them—among 
them individually. This latter use of tho term occurs Xen- 
ophon Anab. i. 10, 3—aAAa kat TavTHv Eowoay (oi “EAAnves) 
kai GAda on60a €vTOs avTo», etc. (see Alford in loc.) Now, 
remembering the close connection in the Jewish mind be- 
tween the establishment of the Basileia, and the glorious 
coming of the Son of Man—a connection established by the 
prophecy of Daniel (vii. 13, 14),and not previously rebuked 
but approved by Jesus (Luke ix. 26, 27)—let any one hypo- 
thesize as the meaning of wera wapatypicews with the signs 
of a gradual approach, and of evris in the midst of, and read 
the entire passage, vers. 20-30. The Pharisees ask our Lord 
‘when cometh the Kingdom of God?” He answers, “It 
cometh not with the signs of a gradual approach; neither 
shall they say, Lo here, or lo there, for lo the kingdom of 
God is in the midst of you.” Then turning to His disciples 
He says: “The days will come when ye shall desire to see 
one of the days of the Son of Man, and ye shall not see it. 
And they shall say to you, Lo here, lo there; go not after 
nor follow. For as the lightning that lighteneth (fiashing) 
from one part under heaven shineth to the other part under 
heaven (comes not with the signs of a gradual approach), so 
also shall the Son of Man be in his day,” efe. Does not the 
very unity perceptible in the entire address—the vividness of 
the scene it presents—the manifest oneness of the doctrine 
with that elsewhere taught by our Lord, especially on the 
Mount of Olives—place the stamp of truth on the hypothe- 
sis? Doesit not become manifest that this passage, so far 
from teaching the doctrine of a present establishment of the 
Basileia, must be numbered amongst those that connect the 
establishment with the Second Advent ?—E. R. C.] 
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visible throne. To suppose that, under such cir- 
cumstances, he should advance a doctrine at war 
with this belief without a word of explanation 
or proof, and that too in a sentence capable of 
an interpretation consistent therewith, is incon- 
ceivable. Theinterpretation suggested by the 
writer is confirmed not only by its consistency 
with the previous teachings of our Lord, but by 
the address delivered by the Apostle Peter 
shortly after, Acts iii. 19, 20. The literal trans- 
lation of the passage referred to is as follows 
(see Lange Com. and Alford) : «« Repent ye, there- 
fore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out, in order that the times of refresh- 
ing may come from the presence of the Lord, 
and that He may send the Messiah Jesus, who 
was appointed unto you, whom the heavens must 
receive until the times of the restitution of all 
things,” ete. It is also confirmed by the subse- 
quent teachings of the apostle in his epistles; 
comp. | Peter i. 4-7, 18; 2 Peter i. 11, 16; the 
KAypovopia and azoxdAuec of the I Epistle are 
manifestly synonymous with the PaoAcia and 
mapovoia of the II. 

1 Thess. ii. 12. The preposition in the Greek 
is sic. But since believers on earth are not yet 
in glory, the whole expression is manifestly 
proleptical, and the EH. V. gives the translation, 
unto. 

Col. i. 18. At first glance, the passage appa- 
rently teaches that believers are already trans- 
lated de facto into the Basileia; it may however 
legitimately be regarded as teaching a de jure 
translation. Not only does this interpretation 
bring the passage into harmony with the great 
mass of Scripture, but it seems to be required 
by the immediately preceding and succeeding 
contexts; believers are not yet delivered de facto 
from the éfovota of Satan (Eph. v. 12), nor have 
they yet received de facto, certainly not in com- 
pleteness, the amotrpwow (comp. Luke xxi. 28; 
Rom. viii. 23; Eph. i. 14; iv. 30; see Lange 
Comm. 2 loc.). 

Heb. xii. 28. The reception of the Basileia 
herein spoken of manifestly may be de jure. Be- 
lievers on earth receive a sure title to their fu- 
ture possession. 








Il, NATURE OF THE BASILEIA. 


When the Baptist and our Lord began to preach 
‘“‘the Kingdom of God is at hand,” the subject 
of their discourse was no novelty. The Jews 
were then expecting the establishment ofa Basi- 
leia, which had been foretold by the prophets. 
The phrases ‘ Kingdom of God,” ‘ Kingdom of 
Heaven,” do not indeed occur in exact form in 
the Old Testament ; cognate expressions, how- 
ever, appear, which may be divided into two 
classes—(1). Those which refer to the natural 
Kingdom of God over the universe, Dan. iv. 3, 
34, vi. 26; Ps. cxly. 12, 13; (LXX, ili. 38, iv. 31, 
vi. 26; Ps. exliv. 12, 13). (2). Those in which 
the then future Basileia of the Messiah was pre- 
dicted, Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14, 27, (LXX. as Heb.) ; 
allied to the prophecies from which these cita- 
tions are made, are Isa. xi., xxxii., lix. 20— 
Ixvi. 24; Ps. ii., Ixxii., ete. There can be no 
doubt that che Basileia foretold in the latter 
class was the one contemplated by Jesus, espe- 
| cially in view of the distinct reference to the 
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prophecies of Daniel, and the quotations there- 
from, in His great eschatological'discourse on the 
Mount of Olives. 

1. The apparent characteristics of the Basileia 
as deduced from a normal* interpretation of the 
prophecies referred to, are as follows: . 

It was a government to be established.— 
(1) in a glorious, visible advent of ‘the Son of 
man,” Dan. vii. 18, 14; (2) in the ovvrédeca Tov 
Kacpov, Dan. ix. 27, xii. 4,18; (3) after a period 
of great WAiyc. Dan. xii. 1, xi. 26, 27; (4) whose 
members should be governors (the subject nations 
were under, not members of the Basileia), Dan. 
vii. 18, 22, 27; (5) as cecumenical, Dan. vii. 
14, 27, et pass. the other prophecies; (6) as 
political, in the proper sense of the term, as in- 
dicating an external government exercised, as 
are now merely human governments, over the 
persons and property of: men, (passim the prophe- 
cies; (7) whose members should be the saints 
(spiritually holy ones) of the covenanted people 
of the preceding won or xarpéc, Dan. vii. 18, 22, 
27 (comp. 27, ix. 27, xii. 4, 18); (8) in which 
righteousness (spiritual and external) should 
prevail, (pass. the prophecies). 

Let it be observed concerning these character- 
istics—a, That no one is exclusive of any other; 
all may co-exist in one and the same objective. 
b. That if fairly deduced from the normal sense 
of the Old Testament Scriptures they are to be 
regarded as the true characteristics, unless it can 
be shown that the New Testament teachers de- 
clared that the prophecies are not to be normally 
interpreted, at least in reference to the points 
specified. c. That whilst the first six accord 
with those presented in what is universally re- 
cognized as the old Jewish scheme, the 7th and 
8th are different—for the Saints of the covenanted 
people, the Jews substituted the natural seed of 
Abraham, and for spiritual, mere ceremonial right- 
eousness. 

2. Jesus and the other inspired New Testament 
teachers recognized the truth of the foregoing 
characteristics. 

They did so not only by positive affirmation in 
respect to each one; but also by direct condem- 





* AS yal is used instead of literal (the term generally 
employed in this connection) as more expressive of the cor- 
rect idea. No terms could have been chosen more unfit to 
designate the two great schools of prophetical exegetes than 
literal and spiritual. hese terms are not antithetical, nor 
are they in any proper sense significant of the peculiarities 
of the respective systems they are employed to characterize, 
They are positively misleading and confusing. Literal is 
opposed not to spiritual but to figurative; spiritual is in an- 
tithesis on the one hand to material, on the other to carnal 
e a bad sense), The Literalist (so called) is not one who 
enies that figurative languaye, that symbols, are used in 
prophecy, nor does he deny that great spiritual truths are 
set forth therein; his position is, simply, that the prophecies 
are to be normally interpreted (1. e. according to the received 
laws of language) as any other utterances are interpreted— 
that which is manifestly literal being regarded as literal, 
that which is manifestly figurative being 60 regarded. The 
position of the Spiritualist (so called) is not that which is 
properly indicated by the term. He is one who holds that 
whilst certain portions of the prophecies are to be normally 
interpreted, other portions are to be regarded as having a 
mystical (i. e. involving some secret meaning) sense. Thus, 
for instance, Spiritualists (so called) do not deny that when 
the Messiah is spoken ofas “a man of sorrow an acquainted 
with grief,” the prophecy is to be normally interpreted ; they 
affirm, however, that when He is spoken cf ss coming “in 
the clouds of heaven” the language is to be “ spiritually ” 
(inystically) interpreted (see the quotation from Robinson in 
the introduction to the Excursus), The terms properly ex- 
pressive of the scho ls are normul and mystical.—H. RB. O.] 








nation of the Jews for misinterpreting the Serip- 
tures, where they substituted different doctrines, 
and by silence at times, as well as occasional 
affirmation, in respect to all those other points 
on which the Jewish belief accorded with them. 
(In the following exhibit, for purposes of com- 
pactness and distinctness in argument, the 7th 
and 8th of the characteristics will be considered 
first, and in the inverse order—the preceding 
notation, however, being preserved. ) 

(8). The Basileia was to be a government in 
which righteousness (spiritual and external) 
should prevail. 

It is a universally recognized fact that the 
great mass of the Jews of our Saviour’s day 
regarded all righteousness as consisting in cere- 
monial observance. Our Lord in rebuking this 
opinion, and in declaring to the people, ‘‘ Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no 
case enter into the Kingdom of heaven,” (Matt. 
v. 20), proceeded on the ground, not that the 
true meaning of the Old Testament had been 
hidden beneath a mystic veil which He came to 
remove, but that they had ‘“‘ made the law of 
God of none effect (i. e. had set aside its normal 
interpretation) through their (your) traditions” 
(Matt. xv. 6). Throughout the whole ot His 
ministry, as lies on the surface of the New Tes- 
tament, He taught the great doctrine previously 
taught by the prophets, that into the Basileia 
nothing impure should enter. (As to the special 
force, as bearing on this point, of the parables in 
Matt. xiii., xxii., xxv., see below.) 

(7). Whose members should be the saints 
(spiritually holy ones) of the covenanted people 
of the preceding eon. 

The Jews believed that the members of the 
Basileia were to be selected from the members 
of the covenanted people of the preceding son, 
and on this point our Lord uttered no denial. 
He referred not merely to those then living as 
entering into the future Kingdom, but to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, as having a place therein, 
Luke xiii. 28. His teachings manifestly accorded 
with their beliefs. The Apostle Paul declared, 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God,” and, further, that upon those who remain 
upon earth until the coming of the Lord a resur- 
rection change should pass (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 50- 
52 with 1 Thess, iv. 14-17), implying that those 
who inherit the Kingdom are the changed Saints 
of a former dispensation. 

For the Saints, however, the Jews substituted 
the ceremonially righteous, and for the covenanted 
people, the natural seed of Abraham. Both these 
substitutions Jesus condemned, and that in ac- 
cordance with the normal interpretation of the 
Old Testament. The former condemnation and 
its ground were virtually considered under the 
preceding characteristic. 

As to the latter, the Baptist declared: «God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham,” Matt. iii. 9, and our Lord declared to 
the Chief Priests and Elders, «‘ The Kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you, and given to a 
nation (é@voc—=gentile people) bringing forth the 
fruits thereof,” Matt. xxi. 48. Now, in making 
these declarations, Jesus and His forerunner 
were not uttering new revelations —they were 
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proceeding on the platform of Old Testament 
Scripture, whose normal sense was ignored by 
the Jews. It is true that the covenant belonged 
pre-eminently to the natural seed of Abraham; 
yet, from the beginning, on the one hand, great 
branches of that seed had been cast aside; and, 
on the other, provision had been made for the 
reception of proselytes, and it had also been 
prophesied that in process of time Jehovah 


would call them His people (OY—ade) who had 


not been His people, Hos. ii. 28. In that portion 
of the epistle to the Romans (ix.—xi.) in which 
the Apostle establishes the covenant relations 
of converted Gentiles, their true engrafting into 
the covenanted people (x. 17-21), he does not 
speak of it as a strange thing, but argues it as 
the fulfillment of prophecy, quoting the prophecy 
of Hosea above cited (ix. 24-26). Manifestly 
the New Testament teachers not merely approve 
this characteristic, but the Apostle Paul approves 
it as in accordance with the Old Testament. 

(1). It was to be established in « glorious 
visible advent of ‘‘the Son of Man.” 

This is universally recognized as one of the 
most prominent doctrines of the Jews. If it had 
been an error, it is inconceivable that our Lord 
would not have rebuked it in terms as decided 
as those employed in reference to other errors. 
But on the contrary He affirmed it, and affirmed 
it, manifestly, as the fulfillment of the prophecy 
of Daniel (see under section 1, (2), of the I. 
division). The only instances in which it is 
claimed that He denied it (or spoke of a Basileia 
as coming in any other mode) are Luke xvii. 21, 
22, and those few passages in which He referred 
to the Kingdom in the use of a present verb. 
The passage in Luke is best explained as being in 
harmony with His other teachings (see above), 
and the other passages, as we have seen, are 
grammatically consistent therewith. 


(2). In the ovvrédeca rod Kacpod (Dan. ix. 27, 
xii. 4, 18). This was directly taught and in 
manifest reference to the prophecy of Daniel, 
comp. Matt. xxiv. 8, 6,18, 34; Mark xiii. 7; 
Luke xxi. 9, 81; see also Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 49, 
with context. 

(8). After a period of great OAtu¢ (Dan. xii. 
1, vil. 26, 27). Confirmed in the New Testament, 
Matt. xxiv. 21, 29; Mark xiii. 19, 24; 1 Pet. iv. 
12, 13; 2 Thess. i. 4-7. 

(4). The members to be governors (Dan. vii. 
18, 22, 27). This was a doctrine never cuntro- 
verted by our Lord; but, on the contrary, He 
again and again so spake as to manifest that He 
took its truth for granted. See Matt. xix. 28, 
xxiv. 47, xxv. 21, 28; Luke xii. 44, xix. 17, 19, 
xxii. 29, 80. The counsel that He gave His dis- 
ciples on the occasion of the ambitious request 
of the Sons of Zebedee, Matt. xx. 25-28, and the 
rebuke He administered at the Last Supper, 
Luke xxii. 24-27, cannot be understood as nega- 
tiving that doctrine. His design on both these 
occasions was, not to teach that there should be 
no ruling in the Basileia, but to rebuke the am- 
bitious spirit that seeks after authority for the 
sake of self, and to teach that the true idea of 
ruling is that of rendering service. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that He presented Himself, 
the acknowledged Master, as their model; and 
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from the further facts that, on the first of the 
mentioned occasions, He implied that one was ta 
sit on His right hand and another on His left 
(to share in superior authority), Matt. xx. 23, 
and that, in the latter, immediately after the re- 
buke, He declared to His Apostles that they 
should sit on thrones, Luke xxii. 29, 30. (See 
also 1 Cor. vi. 2,38; Jude 14, 15; Rev. iti, 21, 
v. 10, xx. 6, xxii. 5.) 

(5). As ecumenical. No one affirms that this 
characteristic was ever denied by our Lord. It 
was not, indeed, directly declared by Him that 
the saints should be associated with Him in the 
rule of all the earth ; it was manifestly implied, 
however, in His evident reference to the prephe- 
cies of Daniel as of normal interpretation with- 
out any qualification, and in His association of 
His disciples with Himself in government, in 
connection with the known belief of the Jews. It 
seems to be directly affirmed, 1 Cor. vi. 2, 8; 
Jude 14,15; Rev. xx. 6. 

(6). As political, (7. e., an external government 
exercised over the persons and property of men). 

There can be no question as to the apparent 
teaching of the Old Testament on this point; all 
the prophecies bearing on the Basileia present 
the idea of an external, political government. 
And it is also universally admitted that the Jews 
were expecting such a kingdom of the Messiah, 
an expectation which was shared by the Apostles. 
It is utterly inconceivable that if they had been 
mistaken on this point, especially as their mis- 
take was confirmed by the apparent teaching of 
the prophecies, the Great Teacher would not 
have distinctly undeceived them. And yet 
throughout His whole ministry He continually 
so spake as to leave them in error if they were 
in error. On the occasion of the Last Supper, He 
employed language which must have confirmed 
them in their belief on this point, Luke xxii. 29, 
30,—a belief not shaken by His forty days teach- 
ing on the subject of the Basileia after His resur- 
rection, as is evident from their last question, and 
in which He must have still further confirmed 
them by His answer, Actsi. 8-7. The alleged 
instances of His teaching a contrary doctrine will 
be considered in the following division. 

III. Our Lord and His disciples taught no doc- 
trine of the (or a) Basileia (either complete or 
inchoate) as lacking any one of the preceding 
characteristics. 

It is alleged that this was done in those utter- 
ances in which the Basileia is spoken of in the 
use of a present verb, and also in Luke xii. 14; 
xvii. 20, 21; Matt. xiii. 81-52; John xviii. 36; 
Rom, xiv. 17. All these passages, it is contended, 
set forth a Basileia having a merely internal 
character. As to those texts whose force in this 
direction is derived merely from their gramma- 
tical form, we have seen that they are consistent 
with the idea of a future Basileia. Wehave also 
seen that Luke xvii. 20, 21, is consistent with the 
theory maintained in this excursus. The other 
passages will be considered in their order. 

Luke xii. 14. ‘“‘Who made Me a judge ora 
divider over you?” ‘The kingdom had not then 
been established; our Lord at that time occu- 
pied simply the position of a teacher. 

Matt. xiii. 31-52. It is contended that in the 
parables of the mustard seed and the leaven es- 
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pecially, Jesus taught concerning the Basileia, 
that it begins silently and imperceptibly in the 
heart and in the community, and gradually in- 
creases. The force of the argument is derived 
from the assumption that in these parables the 
thing next to the verb of comparison is that to which 
the Basileia is compared—that in one case it is 
compared to the mustard seed, and in the other 
to the Jittle leaven which the woman hid. But 
if this rule hold good in one case, it must in all 
others; and under its operation we have the 
kingdom likened (ver. 24) to the sower, (ver. 45) 
tothe merchant-man, (xx. 1) to the householder. 
(xxii. 2) to the king, ete. Manifestly, in all 
these instances, we must pass over the next thing 
to the verb of comparison, to seek for the 
object of comparison. Doubtless the true 
explanation of the phrase ‘the kingdom is 
likened, efe.,” is the one given by Alford on Matt. 
xiii. 24, ‘*2s ike the whole circumstances about to 
be detailed,” 2. e., the entire parable presents a 
truth concerning the kingdom. With this ex- 
planation, unity as to the nature of the Basileia 
(which on the current interpretation is lacking) 
is brought into this whole series.of parables, and 
these and all the other parables are brought into 
beautiful consistency with all the other teach- 
ings of our Lord. The series in Matt. may be 
regarded as setting forth that nothing impure, 
imperfect, or immature, can. have place in the 
Basileia—in such case the good grain, the mighty 
tree, the thoroughly leavened lump, the treasure 
separated from the field, the pearl, the good fish, 
will represent it. 

John xviii. 86. In this utterance, it is con- 
tended that our Lord intended to declare to Pi- 
late that the kingdom He came to establish was 
not after the manner of the kingdoms of this 
world, i. ¢., not external, political. It is admit- 
ted that the utterance. considered in itself will 
bear this interpretation; but it will also bear 
one consistent with the theory herein advocated, 
especially in view of the introduction of viv in 
the last clause of the verse, which may be re- 
garded as a particle of time—My kingdom is not 
now established. Which of these interpretations 
are we to adopt? The one supposes that our 
Lord whispered into the ear of a heathen (nei- 
ther the disciples nor the Jews were in the Pre- 
torium, ver. 28), the great truth concerning 
His kingdom, which he had not only concealed 
from His disciples (hid from them in a bewilder- 
ing enigma) but a few hours before on the so- 
lemn occasion of the institution of the Supper, 
Luke xxii. 29, 80; but which, also, He continued 
to conceal throughout the forty days of His sub- 
sequent continuance with them, during which 
time He-is represented as ‘speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” Acts 
i. 8, and as opening ‘their understanding, that 
they might understand the Scriptures,” Luke 
xxiv, 40! The other interpretation supposes 





that He spake in consistency with His previous 
and subsequent teaching. 

Rom. xiv. 17. This passage is perfectly con- 
sistent with the hypothesis of a merely internal 
Basileia, but manifestly it is also consistent with 
the hypothesis of a perfectly holy external go- 
vernment. ‘Meat and drink” do not necessa- 
rily infer externality, they may refer to mere 
fleshly enjoyment which has no place in the Basi- 
leia as set forth in this excursus. 

In conclusion of the whole subject it may be 
remarked: 

(1). If it has been fairly shown that the great 
mass of Scriptures in which the term Basileia 
occurs, require as the objective thereof the one 
set forth in this excursus, then is it utterly illo- 
gical, from the possible force of a few scattered 
passages, which may, without straining, be in- 
terpreted in consistency with the others; either, 
on the one hand, to deny the validity of the ob- 
jective established, or, on the other hand, to hy- 
pothesize a second and variant objective—to 
conclude that the term was used ambiguously. 

(2). The theory herein defended is not liable 
to the objection that it presents a ‘‘ carnal” or 
“material ’’ doctrine concerning the nature of 
the Basileia. Most certainly the doctrine is not 
“‘carnal” in the bad sense of that term, nor as 
teaching that gross flesh and blood shall inherit 
the kingdom; nor is it ‘‘ material” save so far 
as the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
is so. It agrees with this latter doctrine in im- 
plying that the redemption of Christ respects the 
body as well as the soul, and also with the doc- 
trine set forth in Rom. viii. 18-238. 

(8). Much important matter bearing on this 
subject,connected with the scriptural use of the 
terms ovvrédea, mapovola, ériddvera, avéoracic, 
Tadyyevecia, aroKeTdoractc, KAnpovojiia, Cop ald- 
vioc, has necessarily been passed over. Fully 
to discuss the subject in connection with all 
these terms would require a volume. 

(4). Ifthe foregoing reasoning be valid, in- 
creased doubt is thrown upon the reading #uac 
Paorrsiav, ver. 6, of this chapter. Should, how- 
ever, the now generally accepted reading be sus- 
tained, the passage may be rendered consistent 
with the theory herein supported by attributing 
to érotyoev a proleptical, or rather dejure, force. 

And, lastly, this excursus, has been written in 
a spirit of deep conviction, but not, it is trusted, 
in one of dogmatism. The writer feels that any 
man should study so vast and important a sub- 
ject with the deepest humility and self-distrust, 
and express his conclusions with the utmost mo- 
desty ; and he more keenly feels, as he finishes 
his work, than in the beginning, how unfit he is 
to grapple with it. If aught of dogmatism 
should have appeared in the expression of his 
views, he trusts that it will be attributed to the 
necessity of his situation, where brevity in ex- 
pression is of prime importance,—E. R. C.] 
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THE COURSE OF THE WORLD TO THE END OF THE WORLD. 


Cuap. I. 9—XI. 14. 


SECTION FIRST. 


The seven churches. Heaven-picture and earth-picture. 


Cuap, I. 9—ITII. 22. 


A.—THE IDEAL HEAVENLY LIFE-PICTURE OF THE CHURCH. HEAVEN-PICTURE OF 
i THE SEVEN CHURCHES. STAND-POINT OF THE SEER. 


THE GREAT VISION; FIRST, AS A BASIS FOR THE SEVEN EPISTLES TO THH SEVEN CHURCHES. HuNCE 
ALSO AS THE BASIS OF THE FOLLOWING VISIONS (BECAUSE ALL THE VISIONS RELATE TO THE 
PERFECTION OF THE CHURCH AS REPRESENTED IN THE SEVEN CHURCHES). 


Cuap. I. 9-20. 


John in the spirit. 


9 I, John, who also am [om. who also am]' your brother, and companion [fellow- 
partaker] in [%ins. the] tribulation, and in the [om. in the]? kingdom and patience 
[endurance] of [in] Jesus Christ [om. Christ] [Lange: (in Christ) ],* was in the isle 
that is called Patmos, for the word of God, and for* the testimony of Jesus Christ 

10 [om. Christ]. I was [Lange: transported] in the Spirit [spirit] on the Lord’s 

11 day, and [zns. I] heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, Saying, I am 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last: and, [om. Iam Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last: and,]® What thou seest, write in [into] a book, and send i [om. 
it] unto the seven churches which are in Asia [om. which are in Asia];’ unto 
Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamus, and unto Thyatira, and unto 
Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea. 


Appearance of Christ in His glory. 
12 And I turned [ins. about] to see the voice that spake [was speaking]* with me. 
13 And being turned [having turned about], I saw seven golden candlesticks; And 
in the midst of the seven’ candlesticks one like unto the [the]'® Son” of man, 
clothed with a garment down [reaching] to the foot [Lange: festal or priestly robe], 
and girt about [round at] the paps [breasts] [Lange: not as a working dress about 
14 the loins] with a golden girdle.’ [And] His head and his hairs were white like 
[tns. white] wool, as white [om. as white] as snow; and his eyes were as a flame 
15 of fire; And his feet like unto fine brass [Alford: chalcolibanus],” as if they 
burned [as if they had been burned, or as when burned] in a furnace [Lange: And 
his feet like unto a stream of molten metal, as it had become glowing” in a furnace]; 
16 and his voice as the sound [voice] of many waters. And [: and] he [om. he] had 
[having] in his right hand seven stars: and out of his mouth went [going forth] a 
sharp two-edged [two-edged sharp] sword: and his countenance was [om. was] as 
the sun shineth in his [its] strength. 
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Convulsing and exalting effect. 


17 And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead. And he laid his right hand upon 
me, saying unto me [om. unto me], Fear not; I am the first and the last ee oNteet 
18 I am he that [om. [am he that] liveth, [and the living One;] and [ins. I] was 
dead; [om. ;] and, behold, I am alive [living] forevermore, [into the ages of the 
ages;] Amen; [om. Amen;]'® and [ins. I] have the keys of hell and of [om. hell 


and of] death [ims. and of hades]. 


John’s prophetic calling and commission. 


19 Write [ins. therefore]” the things which thou hast seen, [;] and [both] the things 
which are, and the things which shall be hereafter [are about to happen after 

20 these] ;”* The mystery of the seven stars which” thou sawest in [upon]” my right 
hand, and the seven golden [om. golden] candlesticks [ins. of gold]. The seven 
stars are the [om. the] angels of the seven churches: and the seven candlesticks 
which thou sawest [om. which thou sawest]” are the [om. the] seven churches. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 9. [Rec. inserts cat after 6; itis omitted in all critical editions, in accordance with all the leading Codices.— 
E. R. C. 

2 Ver. 9. [Rec. has ev 77 with P.and a few minuscules; it is generally omitted in critical editions with &. A. B*. C., efc. 
Vulg., etc.—E. R. C.] : 4 

8 Ver. 9, Codd. &. C. [P.], Vulg., etc., read év “Incod; A.,évXpiotgG. j 

4 Ver. 9. [Lachmann omits dd with A.C., Vulg., etc.; Alford brackets it; it is found in \. B*. P., etc—H. R. C.] 

5 Ver, 9, [Lachmann and Alford omit Xpecrod with X.1 A. C. P., Vulg., eéc.; it is found in §.3¢ B.*, efc.—E. R. O.] 

Ver. 11, The addition éy# ety, etc. is not well founded. [It is found only in P. (which omits eiac) and a few minus- 
cules; it is omitted in X. A. B*. C., Vulg., etc.—E. R. C.] : : 

7 Ver. 11. [Rec. gives rais év “Agia, with Vulgate (Clementine); all the Codd. omit, together with the Amiatinus and 
other MSS. of the Vulgate—H. R. C.] ; ; 

8 Ver. 12. [Critical Editors generally adopt éAdAe with X. B*. C., Vulg., eéc.; Rec. with P. gives éAdAyoe; A. gives 
Aadci.—E. R. C. 

9 Ver. 13. (stan omits émrd with A.C. P., etc.; Alford brackets it; \. B., efc., agree with Rec. in giving it.— 
E. R. C. 

10 Ver. 14. [There is no article in the original. In justification of the retention of “the” (italicised) the following is 
quoted from ALForD: “In New Testament Greek we should be no more justified in rendering vids av@pémov in such a 
connection as this “‘a son of man,” than mvedma cod, aspirit of God. That meaning would, doubtless, have been here 
expressed by tots viois tay avOpémwv.”—H. R. C. ' 

1 Ver. 13. The reading vidy Cod. B., etc., probably arose from the fear lest the apparition should not be taken for an 
appearance of Christ. 

12 Ver. 13. Different forms: wacrots Cod. OC. [P.] Rec. and pagois Cod. A. [nacGots, ¥.—E. R. C.]. 

18 Ver. 15. [Alford transfers the Greek word xaAxoA(Bavor, its meaning not being known. See Exegetical Notes.— 


14 Ver. 15. The reading memvpwmuevys corrected to werupwudévp. Tischendorf [and Alford] in accordance with Codd. 
B. A. and P., memvpwpévor, relating tothe feet, which gives no sense. Feet cannot be made to glow ina furnace, but the 
lustre of gold ore is doubled when it appears glowing white in a glowing furnace. [Lachmann gives rervpwevys, citing as 
authorities A.and C., which Alford confirms, although he himself gives -ov; \. gives memvpwuevw (confirmed by Vulgate) 
which, as a masculine or neuter dative, better agrees with Lange’s idea. See Exeg. Notes.—E. R. C. 

Ver. 17. [The wou is utterly without authority.—E. R. C.] 

16 Ver. 18, [N%. and B*. give dujv; 1 A. C. P. omit.—E. R. C.] 

1 Ver. 19. [§. A. B*. C. P., Vulg., and all recent critical editors, give odv.—E. R. C. 

18 Ver. 19, Sioa (in accordance with Bleek and De Wette and others) translates this verse: ‘“ Write therefore 
the things which thou sawest and what things they signify, and the things which are about to happen after these.” 
See Ex. Notes.—H. R. C.] 

19 Ver, 20, The Rec. and Tischendorf dv [also B*.]; A. C. [P.] give os. 

20 Ver. 20. "Emi as against év. [A. gives év ry deévg.—H, R. o] 

21 Ver. 20, [The Rec. reading ds eldes is supported only by P. and a few minuscules. Critical Editors, in accordance with 
&. A. B*. C. omit it—. RB. C.] 


and others). In accordance with prophetic form, 
John begins his book with the announcement of 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. : 5 Ser i 
his calling and commission; comp. Jer. i.; 


[Vers. 9-20. Atrorp: ‘Introduction to the 
Epistles, Appearance of our Lord to St. John, 
and command to write what he saw, and to send 
it to the seven churches.”—RE. R. O. 

The entire section has a two-fold significance. 
In the first place, aga heavenly action [an action 
taking place in heaven], it lays the foundation 
for the critical review of the seven churches in 
the seven epistles. Secondly, it forms the basis 
of the whole Apocalypse. We must observe, 
however, that it is contrary to the text and to 
all internal probability to suppose that the entire 
series of visions, and even the recording of them, 
took place in one day (Bengel, Hengstenberg 


Ezek. i. 

Ver. 9. I, John.—We find the same expres- 
sion in ch. xxii. 8; comp. ch. i. 4. Diisterdieck: 
“The conjunction of éy® with the name is Dani- 
elie’? (Dan. vil 15) vill", ix. 2) x. 2) 1, 5). 
[TrEenou: ‘The only other writer, either in the 
Old Testament or the New, who uses this style 
is Daniel—‘I, Daniel’ (vii. 28, ix. 2, x. 2).”— 
E.R. C.]_ Itis, therefore, an apocalyptic form, 
and it has been imitated by apocryphal apocalyp- 
tists. The conjunction of the name with what 
follows signalizes the Apocalyptist as the living 
mediator between God and the Church. 

Your brother and companion. — This 
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companionship has its foundation im Jesus, in 
fellowship with Jesus, It isa companionship at 
first in tribulation; then in the glory of the 
kingdom; the great contrast being harmonized 
by endurance (Rom. viii.; 2 Tim. ii. 10, 12; 
1 Pet.). To the suffering of affliction at the 
hands of the hostile world, as a suffering with 
Christ, for His name’s sake, the principial posses- 
sion of the glory of the kingdom corresponds, on 
which principial possession the hope of the perfect 
appearing of that glory is based. The goal is not 
attained, however, without endurance in Christ; 
see ch, xiii. 10, xiv. 12. [**As yet, however, 
while the tribulation is present, the kingdom is 
only in hope; therefore he adds to these, as that 
which is the link between them ‘and patience 
(endurance) of Jesus Christ; cf. Acts xiv. 22, 
where exactly these same three, the tribulation, 
the patience, and the kingdom, occur. ‘Yrouov#, 
which we have rendered ‘patience,’ is not so 
much the ‘patientia’ as the ‘perseverentia’ of 
the Latin; which last word Cicero (De Invent. 
ii. 54) thus defines: ‘In ratione bene conside- 
rat& stabilis et perpetua mansio;’ and Augustine 
(Quest, Ixxxiii. qu. 31): ‘ Honestatis aut utilitatis 
causa rerum arduarum ac difficilium voluntaria 
ac diuturna perpessio.’ It is indeed a beautiful 
word, expressing the brave patience of the Chris- 
tian—faoiric tdv aperov, Chrysostom does not 
fear to call it.” Trencu.—kE. R. C.] 

Was in the isle.—The Apocalyptist intro- 
duces himself to his readers under the aspect 
of his martyrdom [ Martyrium], wherein they also 
participate, in that blessed fellowship of love 
and suffering, to which the Apostle Paul de- 
lighted to refer (see 2 Cor.). Diisterdieck thinks 
that this reference of ‘‘*companion”’ to a suffer- 
ing of affliction as a martyr is not admissible. 
The simple and obvious traditional reference of 
the following words: ‘“ for the word of God, etc.” 
—to John’s banishment to the Isle of Patmos, a 
fact attested by Church history, is disputed by 
De Wette, Liicke, Bleek, Diisterdieck. Aud, as 
they take it, indicates that John was on the 
island of Patmos in order that he might receive 
the testimony of Jesus. A marvellous idea, this, 
that John should have been obliged to travel 
from Ephesus to Patmos for the sake of receiving 
a revelation from Jesus! These commentators 
affirm that, according ta the usage of the Apoca- 
lypse, the paptypic *Inood cannot mean witness 
concerning Jesus, as Ebrard and others suppose. 
“On the contrary, the genitive accompanying 
uuprupia is invariably a subjective genitive.” 
In support of this view they cite: ch. i. 2, xii. 
17, xix. 10, xx. 4, in connection with the pas- 
sages ch. i. 5, xii. 11.* The Apocalyptist, how- 
ever, manifestly regards the paprupia of Jesus 
as a grand unitous fact, as that world-historical 
witnessing unto, and suffering for, the truth 
(Jobn xviii. 87), in which Jesus stands in the 
midst of His people as the faithful Witness, but 
which all faithful believers participate in, by 





* (“The usage of our writer himself in the passages where 
he speaks of death by persecution (vi. 9, xx. 4), show that 
with him 614 in this connection is because of, in consequence 
of. De Wette naively says that had it not been for these 
parallel places such a meaning would never have been 
thought of here. We may as simply reply, that owing to 
those parallel passages it must be accepted here.” AnrorD. 
—KE. R. 0.) 


virtue of the very fact that they testify of Jesus. 
For testimony of or concerning Jesus has a heavenly 
significance only through its being a testimony 
with Jesus of the whole revelation of God; as, 
on the other hand, a testimony with Jesus can not 
exist without a testimony of or converniny Him. 
[ Believers, in filling up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ (Col. i. 24), continue His 
witness—they witness both with and concerning 
Him.—K. R. C.] Moreover, it cannot be denied 
that this strained interpretation, which identifies 
the ideas of revelation and testimony, is in the 
interest of that criticism which seeks to set aside 
the authorship of the Apostle John. The ex- 
pression, was on the island, permits a distinct 
discrimination between the time of the revela- 
tion itself, or the grand series of visions, and 
the time of the inditing ofthe scripture. Whether 
it follows, however, that, at the time of writing, 
the Apocalyptist was no longer on the island, is 
extremely doubtful. Various attempts to ex- 
plain éyevéuyzv, see in Diisterdieck, p. 120. 

ALFORD remarks: ‘ When an event is notified with 
éyévero, we express the meaning by ‘came to 
pass:’ when a person, we have no word which 
will do it;” and he continues on the same word, 
ver. 10: ‘‘Not merely ‘J was,’ but ‘I became.’ ”— 
E.R. C.] 

That is called Patmos.—The first readers 
of the Apocalypse were of course aware of this; 
doubtless, therefore, r7 xaAovyévy is not intended 
as an indication of the smallness of the island, 
but as a historical item for the more extended 
circle of readers. On the situation and charac- 
ter of the island (Patino or Palmosa), comp. the 
lexicons and works of travel. 

Ver. 10. I was in the spirit, 7.¢., trans- 
ported out of the ordinary every-day conscious- 
ness, and placed in the condition of prophetic 
ecstasy [trance], Acts [x. 10;] xi. 5, xxii. 17, 
1 Cor. xiv. 2. The contrast is: to be in oue’s 
right mind [the ordinary right condition of mind; 
or rather to be év éavr@.—E. R. C.] (Acts xii. 
11), or to be and to speak in the understanding 
(voo¢) [1 Cor. xiv. 14]. It is the contrast of 
reflecting consciousness, holding intercourse 
with the world through the medium of the 
senses, and of ahigher, orrather, polarily opposed 
form of consciousness, in which direct spiritual 
contemplation predominates. By the spirit, 
therefore, we undoubtedly are to understand, not 
the Spirit of God (as Grotius and others main- 
tain), but that spiritual life of man which 
stands contrasted with his relation to the world; 
which, as a prophetic state, is inconceivable 
without the operation of the Holy Spirit, and 
hence presupposes the more general life in the 
Spirit (Rom. viii. 9) as its basis.* [The ex- 
pression is simply év rvebuari, the article does 
not appear. ‘That which is born of the Spirit, 
is spirit” (é rod IIvebuarog mveiud éorc), John 
iii. 6. The ordinary condition of the Christian, 
and the extraordinary condition of the prophet, 
are spiritual conditions produced by the Holy 
Spirit.—E. R. C.] 

On the Lord’s day.—Not transported by 
the Spirit of the Lord to the Last Day (Wetstein 








* Comp. my treatise on the two-fold consciousness in the 
Zeitschrift fiir christtiche Wissenschuft, 1851, p. 242. 
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and others), for the being in the spirit is an inde- 
pendent idea, but on Sunday (Acts xx. 7; 1Cor. 
xi. 20, xvi. 2). On the reference of this to 
Easter-day, and the ideas connected with this 
view, see Diisterdieck, p. 121. [Alford discusses 
the entire subject at considerable length. — 
E. R. C.] 

And I heard behind me.—This represents, 
as Diisterdieck correctly remarks, the utter un- 
expectedness and surprisingness of the divine 
voice. Consequently, its pure and certain objec- 
tivity likewise. Various interpretations—as in- 
dicative of the invisibleness of God—of the posi- 
tion of the prophet, as on earth, efc., see in 
Diisterdieck. That commentator, however, fails 
to recognize the reference to the fact that, in 
the region of prophecy, the auricular wonder 
generally precedes the ocular wonder; and after 
the latter has faded away, the tones of the former 
are still heard—a fact in perfect accordance 
with psychological relations. The Jewish po- 
pular notion that no man can see God without 
dying, can of course have no application here; 
it is itself, however, but a dark reflection of the 
actual fact that every first or greatest view of 
the glory of the Lord has so astounding an effect 
upon the prophet as to cast him to the earth 
(Is. vi.; Jer. i.6; Ezek. i. 28; Dan. viii. 17); 
thusit was here. Ebrard rightly gives promi- 
nence to the gradualness of the development of 
the visionary state. 

As of a trumpet. — Diisterdieck remarks 
that this is a mere comparison without any par- 
ticular significance. The trumpet, however, 
significantly opens the Apocalypse, as a signal 
of the last time; see 1 Thess, iv. 16 [ Matt. xxiv. 
81]. In Exodus xix. 19, it is the signal of the 
revelation of the law. According to Numbers 
x. 6, 7, the mere blowing of the trumpet was the 
signal for the gathering together of the con- 
gregation; the sounding of an alarm, on the 
other hand, being the signal for the breaking up 
of the camp—a distinction such as exists between 
the symbolical import of the peal of bells and 
the cannonade. This voice, according to Heng- 
stenberg, proceeds from Christ Himself. Diister- 
dieck regards ch. iv. 1 as militating against this 
view. It is, manifestly, the visional trumpet 
ofthe visional form of the Angel of Christ, i. e. 
Christ Himself in His symbolical appearance. 

Ver. 11. Saying: What thou seest.—Pro- 
phetic present.—In a book ((3:3Aiov).—Heng- 
stenberg: Everything, to the end of ch. iii., ig 
intended. Disterdieck: The whole revelation 
is meant. Since this first, leading vision forms 
the foundation not only of the seven epistles, 
but also of the entire scripture, the latter view 
is established beyond a doubt. The commission 
to send the book to the seven churches devolved 
upon John immediately at the opening of the 
revelation in Patmos. This alone does not prove 
that the book was written on Patmos; nor, still 
less, that its author wrote it while in the ecstatic 
condition (as Hengsterberg affirms). But since 
it is not supposable that John made any unne- 
cessary delay in writing down such great things, 
it is highly probable that the book was written 
during his stay on Patmos. It would seem as 
if the first é¢yevouyv were modified by the second, 
particularly when we consider the great contrast 








between being in the spirit (mvevya) and being 
in the understanding (vovc). 

Send unto the seven churches.—Though 
the seven-foldness of the churches constitutes, 
as asacred number, a symbolical type of the 
whole Church, this type is also founded upon a 
unitous organization of the diocese of Ephesus, 
to be inferred from the exchange of Paul's 
Ephesian cyclical epistle from [7. e,, received by 
the Colossians from.—E. R. C.]. Laodicea and 
the epistle to the Colossians (Col. iv. 16).*— 
The order of the seven churches accords with 
their geographical position in respect to Patmos 
and Ephesus. Comp. the maps, ancient geogra- 
phy, and the travels of Schubert, Strauss, and 
others. 

Ver. 12. And I turned about.—Effect of 
the voice. To see the voice.—The prophetic voice 
pre-supposes a speaker in the background, and 
to visional seeing amore general sense attaches. 
—Seven golden candlesticks.—These are 
the first things that he sees, for the whole Apoca- 
lypse treats of the future of the kingdom of 
God as represented by the Church. Seven candle- 
sticks; ‘‘not one candlestick with seven arms” 
(Diisterdieck, in opposition to Grotius). 

Ver. 13. And in the midst (éuyéow).—The 
fact that Christ is always in His Church (Matt. 
xxviii. 20) and, indeed, im the midst of the seven 
candlesticks, is here symbolically displayed to 
prophetic contemplation. Herder has observed 
that every one of the seven epistles commences 
with a feature of this vision. On the candle- 
sticks comp. Matt. v. 14-16. The appearance 
is directly signalized as an appearance of Christ 
by the apocalyptic sign, Dan. vii. 13, x. 16-18. 
Why is the word duoc used? Hengstenberg ; 
To indicate that the Person seen is no mere man. 
Lyra: To indicate that it is the Angel of Christ. 
Ebrard: The Danielic 9 (ch. vii. 18). The state of 
the case is simply this: Christ is called the Son of 
man, butis like a son of man (Rom. viii. 3; Phil. 
ii.7). The Seeradopts the latter form as the origi- 
nal apocalyptic term, and the one corresponding 
to the mysteriousness of the phenomenon. Doubt- 
less he was in part led tothe use of this expres- 
sion—Son of man—by the fact that it was 
Christ’s own name for Himself; [It was one of 
the prophetic names of the Messiah—a name 
highly significant (see note*, p. 24), and thename 
adopted by Christ Himself.—K. R. C.]; and 
éuotoc is also in part expressive of the apostolic 
view that the Auman personality of Christ, in 
its glorification, is clothed with the splendor of 
divine majesty. The garment of Christ, the 
long talar (zodfpyc, reaching to the feet), denotes 
the High-priest; the golden girdle, the King. 
Christ is both these in the highest power, since 
He even makes His people kings and priests 
(ver. 6). He wears the girdle about His breast, 
not about His hips. Why is this? Ebrard’s 
explanation is justly rejected by Ditsterdieck 
(p. 124). It is well known that the girdle, when 
worn about the loins, denotes a preparedness for 
travel and, consequently, for labor; surrounding 
the breast, it is an ornament, expressive of rest 
and festivity. The priests also wore their girdles 
thus, according to Josephus (see the citation in 
Diisterdieck). 


* [See remarks on yer. 4, p. 90.--H. R.0.] 
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Ver. 14. His head and His hairs.—The 
head (pursuant to the irregular conjunction of 
terms) first appears under the aspect of the 
hair; since that, according to Oriental ideas, 
was the especial representative of its dignity. 
The whiteness of the hair is doubly character- 
ized, the second image surpassing the first (Is. 
i. 18; Mark ix. 8). What does this whiteness 
denote? Cocceius: Purity from sin. Hengsten- 
berg: Holiness and glory. De Wette: A celes- 
tial light [lucid] nature. Diisterdieck, with 
others: Eternity, in accordance with the appear- 
ance of the Ancient of Days, Dan. vii. 9 ;—with 
reference to Rev. i. 17, 18. In the history of the 
transfiguration and elsewhere, the white lustre 
certainly denotes the lucid or light-nature, in 
which eternity is conditioned by purity and ma- 
turity [together with the dignity and authority 
that (especially among the Orientals) belong to 
age—the Ancient of days.—E. R. C.], perfection. 
[Augustine (Exp. ad Gal. iv. 21): ‘Dominus 
non nisi ob antiquitatem veritatis in Apocalypsi 
albo capite apparuit.”—E, R. C.] 

As a flame (chap. xix. 12; Dan. x. 6).— 
Interpretations: Vitringa and others: Omnis- 
cience. Hengstenberg and others: Avenging jus- 
tice. Ebrard: Holiness, consuming all that is 
unclean. Disterdieck: Omniscience, directed, 
with holy wrath, against all that is unholy. 
De Wette: The translumining, consuming glance 
of heavenly light-essences (analogy: classical de- 
scriptions of the gods). It is significant that 
the eyes of flame re-appear in the epistle to 
Thyatira. The all-piercing glance of the Judge 
is specially directed to the distinguishing of 
mock-holy fanaticism, such as Jezebel’s, from 
genuine spiritual life. The Greek term for pure- 
ness, sincerity, eiAcpiveca, is derived from the 
sun-ray [and the English pure, from ip, fire. 
—Tr. 

Ver. 15. His feet like unto fine brass [or 
molten gold ].—In the epistle to Thyatira this 
specification is conjoined with the eyes of flame. 
On the obscure yadKoAiBavov, comp. the lexicons, 
Ebrard, p. 1388, and Diisterdieck, p. 126. The 
interpretations furthest from the point are: oli- 
banum [#rzweihrauch, frankincense of deep 
hue] (Hwald); furnace ore [ Ofenerz] (Hitzig) ; 
but neither is white ore [ Weisserz, ‘‘a mix- 
ture of sulphuret of silver, sulphuret of copper, 
sulphuret of lead, and sulphuret of antimony.” — 
Sanders’ Worterbuch.—TxR.] (Hengstenberg), or 
Lebanon ore (iron) [Ebrard], satisfactory. For 
what idea could readers living in Asia Minor 
connect with either of these? Zillig supposes 
Xa7KodiBavov to be a provincial term peculiar 
to Asia Minor. Perhaps we should go back to 
Aci Bo, AUBACw, AcBac, ALBadtov, and translate: fused 
copper [ Kupferguss—a gush or flow of molten 
copper], glowing copper, heated in the furnace 
to a white glow, a golden stream, so that A/GBavov 
may be a word unknown, indeed, to the lexicons, 
and yet a perfectly correct term for molten, 
white-glowing metal;* see ch. x.1. According 
to De Wette, these feet, radiant with a fiery glow, 


* [Alford correctly remarks: “This word has defeated all 
the ingenuity of commentators hitherto. .. . If conjecture 
were admissible (which it is not), I should in despair of any 
way out of the difficulty, suggest whether the word might 
not have been xadAxoArBadio, a stream of melted brass: AI 
having becn read AI or N.”—E, R. C.J 








are significant only of brightness and splendor; 
according to Diisterdieck, they denote the down- 
treading of unholy foes, with reference to Ps. 
lx. 12; Is. lxiii. 6; Dan. x. 6. But as feet in 
themselves are instruments of motion, and asthe 
golden-yellow hue denotes pure motion, so, espe- 
cially, this metal, purified in the furnace, fluent 
and glowing with white heat, denotes the holiest 
motion. And hence, also, this characteristic of 
Christ is properly opposed to the unholy and 
mischievous motion of a fanatical Jezebel of 
Thyatira, 

And His voice as the voice of many 
waters.—The surging waters represent the life 
of the nations. Asthevoiceof Christ is, on the 
one hand, like a trumpet of God, it may, on the 
other, be heard in the sea-like roar of the voices 
of Christian nations. Whether the many waters 
admit of so simple a translation as ‘‘the majesty 
of ocean, calmly roaring” [die Majestat des ruhig 
rauschenden Meeres”’| is doubtful.* 

Ver. 16. And having (éyov) in His right 
hand.—The stars have, with exceedingly bad 
taste, been turned intojewels or rings (Hichhorn). 
[‘* Not on His right hand, as a number of jewelled 
rings, but im his right hand, as a wreath or gar- 
land held in it.”” Alford.—E. R.C.] The fact of 
His being able to lay the same hand on the head 
of John is contrary to the sensuous apperception, 
but not to the symbolical representation. That 
the stars are in His hand is expressive not sim- 
ply of the fact that the churches are His pro- 
perty (Diisterdieck), but also that they are sur- 
rounded by His providence. We cannot, with 
Hengstenberg, regard this trait as pre-emi- 
nently expressive of His punitive power, though 
neither is that to be excluded. Nor is the ele- 
ment of comfort (Herder) pre-eminent. What 
is primarily taught is simply Christ’s [property 
in, and] rule over His Church, a doctrine 
branching into consolation, admonition, and 
warning. ‘ 

And outof His mouth.—This unpicturesque 
but symbolically pregnant combination is ex- 
pressive of the fact that Christ overcomes the 
world with His word, as with a two-edged sword, 
Is. xi. 4; xlix. 2; Wisd. xviii. 15; 2 Thess. ii. 8. 
Christ’s simple word is intended here; hence 
there is also a reference to the power of that word 
in so far as it is contained in the preaching of 
His servants (a point which Diisterdieck denies) ; 
even the testimony of each individual Christian 
is included, Eph. vi. 17. [The word of the Lord 
is almighty ; by His word He acts—He creates, 
He overcomes, and He destroys. The last, or 
the last two, seem to be the fact, or facts, set 
forth by this figure.—E. R. C.] 

And His countenance. — Diisterdieck 
translates: His appearance, declaring that in 
ch. x. 1, the word is rpéowroy [instead of dye]. 
But is it probable that different portions of the 
body would be described and the face, of all 


+ [It is to be regretted that Lange does. not give us the 
name of the author whom he quotes. If the above sentence 
was written in ridicule, it is singularly inappropriate. There 
is an internal calm, a “hiding of power,” in that which is 
truly mighty when producing effects within its scope, that 
makes the expression “calmly roaring,” when applied to 
the ocean, beautifully appropriate, As there is no sound on 
earth so majestic as the roar of ocean, and at the same time 
so suggestive of a hidden power, what figure so appropriate 
to represent the voice of the Almighty ?—E. R. C.] 
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things, left out? And are we, to suppose that 
the whole form shone as the sun, and yet that 
the white hair, the stars in the hand, and the 
white glow of the molten metal were percep- 
tible in this dazzling radiance, whilst the face 
itself was invisible? Dan. x. 6, would then offer 
a diversity.—In its might.—The noon-tide 
blaze of the sun, unobscured by clouds or mist.* 


Ver. 17. And when I saw Him.—Exodus 
xxxiii. 20; Is. vi.5; Ezek. i. 28; Dan. viii. 17, x. 7. 
«<The impression made by the appearance of the 
Lord is that of deadly terror, for because death 
is the wages of sin, no sinful man can stand 
before God and live” (Diisterdieck). In the first 
place, we must distinguish the pure meaning of 
Ex. xxxiii. 20 from the popular Jewish notion 
set forth in Judg. xiii. 22; the astounding and, 
possibly, well-nigh fatal effect which the appear- 
ance of the Heavenly and Holy One produces 
on sinful man does indeed remain; yet, as Eb- 
rard justly remarks, it would be a very one- 
sided proceeding to regard this element of fear 
in view of death as the only one at work in the 
breast of the aged John. Was an element of 
rapture combined, an emotion of pleasurable 
fear, as the same commentator claims? At all 
events, the tremendous operation of the physio- 
logical and cosmical contrast is to be taken into 
account. Perfect spiritual sight is in itself a 
sortof death to this world (second conscious- 
ness), a state into which the seer is transported 
by a death-like convulsion, and a transportation 
from the earthly to the heavenly condition of 
existence is not conceivable without a metamor- 
phosis. Comp. the history of the transfigura- 
tion and the resurrection. On the inconsistency 
which De Wette pretends to discover in this de- 
scription, see Diisterdieck. Be it remarked 
only that this event signalizes the commencement 
of the visionary state and not its entire course. 

He laid His right hand upon me.—See 
the miracles of Christ. According to Diister- 
dieck, the laying of the right hand upon John 
was but a friendly sign accompanying the aid 
actually given by the word of Christ. Unseason- 
able separation of the two sides of one act! 





* [TRencH: “The description of the glorified Lord, which 
has now been brought to a conclusion, sublime as a purely 
mental conception, but intolerable if we were to give it an 
outward form and expression, and picture Him with this 
sword pr ceeding from His mouth, these feet as burning 
brass, this hair white as wool, and the rest, may suggest a 
few reflections on the apocalyptic, and generally the Hebrew 
symbolism, and the very significant relations of difference 
and opposition in which it stands to the Greek. Religion 
and art for the Greek ran into one another with no very great 
preponderance of the claims of the former over the latter. 
Even in his religious symbolism the sense of beauty, of form, 
of proportion, overrules every other and must, at all costs, 
find its satisfaction. ... But with the Hebrew symbolism it 
is altogether different. ‘The first necessity there is that the 
symbol should set forth truly and fully the religious idea 
of which it is intended to be the vehicle, How it would 
appear when it clothed itself in an outward form and shape, 
whether it would find favor and allowance at the bar of 
taste, this was quite a secondary consideration; may be 
confidently affirmed not to have been a consideration at all; 
for, indeed, with the one exception of the cherubim, there 
was no intention that it should embody itself there, but 
rather that it should remain ever and only a purely mental 
conception, the unembodied sign of an idea. I may observe, 
by the way, that no skill of delineation can mak+ the cher- 
ubim other than unsightly objects to the eye. Thus, in 
this present description of Christ, sublime and majestic as 
it is, it is only such so long as we keep it wholly apart from 
any external embodiment.”—K. R, C.] 








THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 





Fear not.—The same words that ring through 
the Gospels. 

Iam the First, and the Last [ver. 18]. 
And the Living One.—The First: this, 
Christ is in a mediate sense, as the Father is the 
same in an absolute sense: He, Christ, is the 
principle of the world (Epistle to the Colossians) 
and the final goal of the world (Epistle to the 
Ephesians), especially of the Kingdom of God; 
and both these He is in the unity of the simple 
Living One, whose life and demonstrations of 
life go on from Alpha to Omega (ch. xxii. 18). 
The Living One does not directly signify fwo- 
rowav (Grotius) [it includes it, however.— 
E. R. C.]; but neither does it simply mean one 
who is alive; in power and effect it denotes Him 
who is the fountain of life, and who now restores 
life and animation to the paralyzed John. 

And I was dead.—As Man, also, He is the 
Living One, Who, by His resurrection, has got 
death behind Him and under Him (Rom. vi. 9; 
Acts xiii. 34). 

And behold, I am living.—He lives from 
zon to won. This expression is significant of 
eternity—not, however, as a rigid unit, void of 
distinction and diversity, but as a series of pecu- 
liar and original conformations of the seon or 
the sons of the wons. The latter conception is 
one of infinite grandeur. As there is a heaven 
of heavens, i.e., as the uranic units unite into 
one more general unity, so there is an son, 
composed, not of years, but of sons, and this 
zeon, again, unfolds into a plurality. And Christ 
does not live passively into these sons, but as 
He who has the keys of death and Hades. Hell 
is not spoken of in this passage. 

The keys denote authority—exclusive autho- 
rity. Christ can redeem men from death and 
Hades, and can cast men into them; and He alone 
is possessed of this power, ch. iii. 7, ix. 1, xx. 1. 
And have these keys, through Peter’s hands, 
been transmitted to the popes? The distinction 
between death and the realm of deatk occasions 
difficulty. We cannot think of death asa place 
to which keys give access. This place is Hades; 
see the articles on Sheol and Hades.* Thus 
both terms seem to express one and the same 
idea (De Wette); yet the Seer further distin- 
guishes between death and Hades, ch. vi. 8; 
xx. 14. In the first passage, Death manifestly 
appears as the former lord of Hades, the pre- 
vious possessor of its keys—Death is personified, 
therefore, as in Ps. ix. 18; Job xxxviii. 17. 
And it is personified because it had become an 
independent power, inasmuch as the natural 
spirit-life of humanity was powerless in its 
presence. Christ, in communicating to John a 
new and exalted consciousness of this His glory, 
not only raises him up again, but also endues 
him with that elevation of mind without which 
he would be unable to view the terrors of the 
last times. 

Ver. 19. Write now [therefore ].—Because 
thou art now freed from thy dread, and hast 
but to write of life’s triumph over death. This 
verse, based upon verses 17 and 18, is in part 
a repetition of ver. 11 (Hengstenberg), What 
thou hast seen, is not limited to the vision intro- 





* [See the Excursus on Hades under ch. xx. 14.—E. R. C.] 
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duced in ver. 12 (Diisterdieck), but includes 
what thou shalt have seen, i. e., the whole series 
of visions. The visions, however, relate first to 
what is, what now is (thus most commmentators, 
whilst Bleek, De Wette and others interpret 4 eiolv 
in the sense of: what it signifies), and, secondly, to 
that whichis tocome. [‘*Two meanings of & eiolv 
are possible. 1. The things which are, viz., which 
exist at the present time... 2. What things they 
(the a eidec) signify ... In deciding between these 
we have the following considerations: a. the use 
of the plural eioiv, as marking off this clause in 
meaning from the next, whichhas& péAAce yevéobar. 
If this latter is singular, why not this? Is it 
not because the pwéAdec yevéotar merely signifies 
the future time, in which this latter class, en 
masse, were to happen, whereas this 4 eioiy im- 
ports what these things, each of them severally, 
mean? And, 0b. this seems to be borne out by 
the double repetition of eicfy in the next verse, 
both times unquestionably in this (the second) 
meaning.” Atrorp.—k. R. C.] 

Ver. 20. The mystery of the seven stars. 
—This adjunct is of the highest moment in a 
two-fold aspect. In the first place, it gives us 
to understand that the whole apocalyptic pro- 
phecy will really be a history of the seven stars and 
the seven candlesticks ; secondly, that the entire 
series of visions will consist of symbolical mys- 
teries, not to be understood literally, requiring 
interpretation ; yet susceptible of interpretation 
through biblical means. The interpretation 
which Christ here gives by way of example, ‘re- 
minds us of the interpretation of the first two 
parables in Matt. xiii., also designed as a guide 
to the interpretation of the rest. Hence an an- 
gel of exegesis appears once more in the darker 
portion of the Apocalypse, ch. xvii. 7 sqq.; and 
at the close of ch. xiii., there is a fresh reference 
to the fact that we have to do with riddles. The 
mystery of the seven stars is that which is sym- 
bolized by them. Sacrum secretum, per ipsas sig- 
nificatum (Lyra). ‘A pworfpiov is everything 
that man is unable to understand by means of 
his own unassisted reason, and which can be 
apprehended only through divine showing and 
interpretation, such as immediately follow here” 
(Disterdieck). But this definition is undoubt- 
edly too narrow; or do commentaries on the 
Apocalypse pretend to be the direct result of 
divine notifications? A mystery is a deep-lying 
and concealed truth or fact, to be disclosed not 
by direct revelation, but by the Spirit of enligh- 
tenment in His own time, which time, however, 
God has always reserved to Himself, 1 Tim. iii. 
16. Diusterdieck justly declares that the com- 
mand to write this mystery is fulfilled throughout 
the book, ‘‘for the prophetic unfolding of the 
hope in the triumphant consummation of Christ’s 
Church through His own return, rests upon the 
mystery of the seven stars in Christ’s hand and 
the seven candlesticks amidst which He walks— 
7. €., upon the fact that Christ is the all-power- 
ful protector of His Church, the vanquisher of 
all its foes.” [Lange seems to misapprehend 
Disterdieck. The ‘divine showing and inter- 
pretation ” spoken of by the latter is not neces- 
sarily an immediate divine influence upon the 
mind of each apprehender—as Lange evidently 
supposes him to mean. A pvorfpioy, revealed 








immediately to one for the instruction of others, 
is revealed for all, and to all, who, under the 
ordinary enlightening operations of the Spirit, 
apprehend His instructions. It is generally 
supposed that the essential idea of a “‘ mystery” 
is that of something Aidden—that it ceases to be 
a ‘mystery’? when it is apprehended, This 
is indeed the meaning of the term in ordinary 
language, and seems to be the one contemplated 
by Lange; it is not however the import of the 
term as employed in Scripture. There the 
essential idea is simply that of something undis- 
coverable by mere human reason—it is necessarily 
hidden until it is revealed, but the fact of being 
hidden does not enter into its essential character; 
it continues to be a ‘‘mystery” after it has been 
revealed, and after the revelation has been ap- 
prehended. Specifically, there are hidden mys- 
teries, revealed mysteries, and (so far as indivi- 
duals are concerned) apprehended mysteries. 
The symbolic relation of marriage to the union 
between Christ and His Church is as much a 
mystery now, as it wus before the inspired Apostle 
announced it in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(v.32). And so with the mysteries of which the 
Apostles were stewards, comp. | Cor. iv. 1, with 
Matt. xiii. 11, 1 Cor. i. 26; the mystery of the 
gospel, Eph. vi. 19, of the faith, 1 Tim. iii. 9, ete. 
(See all the passages in which the term occurs; 
the Greek term is invariably translated mystery, 
and the English word never occurs save as the 
translation of wvorfpiov.)—E. RC. ] 

The seven stars are angels.—This inter- 
pretation seems at first sight but to exchange 
one mystery for another; we must consider, 
however, that in apostolic times the idea of an- 
gels was more intelligible than at the present 
day. Interpretations: 1. Heads, teachers, 
(Mal. ii. 7); either as bishops (ancient view) or 
as the whole ecclesiastical government of the 
church—the presbytery eventually, with the 
bishop at its head (Hengstenberg; Rothe: the 
bishop in idea). 2. The church itself (Andreas 
and others), or the personified church-spirit 
(De Wette; he identifies this church-spirit with 
the dyyeAug édopoc). 3. The messenger of the 
church, 7. ¢., the delegate, who went to and fro 
between the church and the Apostle (Ebrard). 
John, however, could not write to this delegate, 
since it was he who took charge of all manu- 
scripts; neither is it probable that there was 
more than one delegate between John and the 
Church in Asia Minor. 

If we consider the distance betwixt a star and 
a candlestick, we shall put both bishops and 
presbyteries out of the question, and above all, 
Irvingite wandering stars. We must consider, 
in the first place, that the epistles are addressed 
to the angels just as though they were addressed 
to the churches themselves. The angel receives 
praise and censure as the representative of the 
church. Again, he seems to be significant of the 
conscience of the church; the church’s refor- 
mation and awakening were to proceed from 
him. Now both these points coincide in 
the idea of the personified character or life- 
picture of ‘the church (to be distinguished 
from the church-spirit; comp. Acts xii. 15). 
It may indeed be objected that a symbol can- 
not be replaced by a symbol (Rothe), And cer 
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tainly a symbol cannot be written to. But the 
ideal (in the sense of existing in idea, not in the 
sense of conforming to God’s perfect idea) fun- 
damental type of a Church is a reality in 
heaven and in the sight of God, as well as in the 
church’s own disposition, and every amendment 
of a church must start from a laying hold on 
this fundamental type. It also results from 
this address that the letters are not episcopal, 
but apocalyptic. Episcopal letters Christ would, 
we believe, have left to John. It further results 
that the epistles form a constituent part of the 
Apocalypse, and not a mere introduction to it 
(Bleek); and, furthermore, that the churches 
are cited not simply as empirical congregations, 
but as seven universal types of the Church in all 
placesand ages. That there is an empirical foun- 
dation for the epistles, is an unquestionable fact. 

[Nore on THE ANGELS OF THE CHURCHES.— 
The subject of the Angels of the Churches is one 
of great interest, apart from the fact that it has 
an important bearing on the question of the go- 
vernment of the primitive Church. Beside the 
interpretations given by Lange, there are two 
others which it is most strange that he failed to 
mention—since the former was adyocated by 
Origen, Greg. Nys., and Jerome, and in modern 
days by Alford; and the latter by Vitringa, 
Lightfoot, Bengel, and Winer. They will 
now be presented, and will be numbered in 
continuance of the interpretations given above. 
4. Celestial angels, in some way representing 
the churches. 5. Officers in, the primitive 
churches similar to the WI¥ Mow (muncius ec- 
clesiz) of the synagogue, The objection urged 
by Lange to the 3d view is insuperable; and to 
this may be added the fact that there is no evi- 
dence that any delegate from the churches waited 
upon John. The 5th view is supported only by 
a similarity in name—the title of the synagogue 
officer referred to may be translated: dyyedoc 
éxxAnoiac. It seems to be a fatal objection, how- 
ever, that the Hebrew minister was one of the 
inferior officers of the synagogue (see Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia, Tit. Synagoausn), and the Angel of 
the Apocalypse, if a single person, must have 
been the chief ruler of the church. ScuHarr 
(Hist. of the Ap. Ch.) thus writes: ‘“We must 
at the outset discard the view, that the angels 
here correspond to the deputies of the Jewish 
synagogues. For these had an entirely 
subordinate place, being mere clerks, or readers 
of the standing forms of prayers, and messengers 
of the synagogue; whereas the angels in ques- 
tion are compared to stars, and represented as 
presiding over the churches; nor have we 
elsewhere any trace of the transfer of that 
Jewish office to the Christian Church.” The 2d 
view, the one advocated by Lange, viz.: that by 
angel was meant the church, or the personified 
character thereof—is liable not only to the objec- 
tion mentioned by himself, but to the far stronger 
one, that the angel is clearly distinguished 
from the church (vers. 18, 16, 20). The ar- 
guments in favor of the 4th view may be abridged 
from Alford as follows: (1) The constant usage 
of this book, in which the word dyyedvc occurs 
only in this sense; (2) the further usage of this 
book, in which we have, ch xvi. 5, the dyyedoc¢ 
rév ddatwy introduced without any explanation, 
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who can be none other than the angel presiding 
over the waters; (8) the expression of our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xviii. 10, together with Acts xii. 
15, both asserting the doctrine of guardian or 
representative angels; (4) the extension of this 
from individuals to nations, Dan. x. 21; xii. 1; (5) 
the fact that throughout these Epistles nothing is 
ever addressed individually, as to a teacher, but 
as to some one person reflecting the complexion . 
and fortunes of the church, as no mere human 
teacher or ruler could; (6) as against the objec- 
tion that sin is charged upon the angel, ‘that 
there evidently is revealed to us a mysterious 
connection between ministering angels and those 
to whom they minister, by which the former in 
some way are tinged by the fates and fortunes 
of the latter. #. g., in our Lord’s saying cited 
above (Matt. xviii. 10), the place of dignity 
there asserted of the angels of the little child- 
ren, is unquestionably connected with the char- 
acter of those whose angels they are,” efc. As 
against this view it may be urged—a. that the 
preceding answer is not satisfactory—the cita- 
tion does not support the assertion; and even if 
it did, it would afford no basis for the charging 
the sin of the churches upon the holy ministering 
spirits of God; and J. itis well nigh inconceivable 
that our Lord should have selected a human Apos- 
tle yet inthe flesh, as His medium of communica- 
tion with the blessed spirits who minister before 
His face. The first view is not only the most 
natural, but it is liable to the fewest objections. 
The epistles are such as might properly have 
been addressed to the chief ruler or rulers of 
the respective churches, and would naturally 
have been addressed to them as representing 
their congregations. The sole difficulty arises 
from the use of the term angel. This, however, 
in view of the peculiar nature of the Apocalypse, 
should occasion no serious difficulty, and most 
certainly the difficulty is less in supposing an 
unusual application of the term, than is con- 
nected with any hypothesis that gives to the 
term a precedented meaning. No opinionis ex- 
pressed as to whether by the angel was meant a 
single prelate, a bench of presbyters, or the 
moderator of a presbytery—a primus inter pares. 
These are auestions which are not determinable 
from the passage before us, and which can be de- 
termined only from a discussion of the entire 
scriptural teaching on the subject of Church or- 
der—a discussion which cannot in this place be 
entered upon. (For valuable discussions of the 
subject of the Angels, see Neander, Kitto’s Bid. 
Cyc., title Bissop; Alford, Treneh (: The Epistles 
to the Seven Churches), Onderdonk’s Episcopacy 
tested by Scripture, Alexander’s Primitive Church 
Offices, Killen’s Anc. Ch,, Schaff’s Hist. of the Ap. 
Ch. and Hist. of the Chr. Ch., Vol. I.)—E. RB. C.] 
The seven candlesticks.—The churches as 
light-bearers. Their sevenfoldness isthe ramifica- 
tion of the oneseven-armed candlestick in the tem- 
ple, symbolical of all revelation. ‘For this very 
reason the churches must represent the Church 
universal, or the kingdom of God” (?), Da Warr. 
Seven churches.—-Are merely the seven 
churches in the empirical sense intended (Wolf; 
a singular variation by Harenberg, see in 
Diisterdieck), or have they a more general im- 
port? De Wette and many others are in favor 
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of the latter view. In adopting the latter view, 
we must distinguish between the Church and the 
Kingdom of God, however. The question next 
suggests itself as to whether these types are to 
be chronologically apprehended and applied 
strictly to the different periods of the Church 
(Vitringa) ; or whether they are types of differ- 
ent conditions of the Church (Diisterdieck) ; or, 
finally, whether a combination of these two 
views is admissible (Ebrard); or, again, 
whether these types shall be realized in the last 
times exclusively (Hofmann). On these points, 
see the Introduction and the Notes on the Seven 
Epistles. We will but remark in passing, that 
the typical grouping of the ecclesiastical 
ground-forms of ecclesiastical life in a 
totality, composed of the sacred number seven, 
is evident; the chronological arrangement un- 
mistakably offers striking analogies—a circum- 
stance which, however, must doubtless be re- 
ferred to the fact that the outward consecution 
of these forms is bused upon a considerable de- 
gree of inner ethical construction, nearly in ac- 
cordance with the psychological law of oscilla- 
tion. To that decrease of the first love, accom- 
panying an honest zeal and activity, in Ephesus, 





succeeds a re-inflammation of the Church under 
her martyrdom in Smyrna; the mixture with 
the world which gained ground in Pergamus, 
amid all the faithrul confession of the Church 
there, is followed by the reaction of a more 
active spiritual life in Thyatira, where even 
worldliness is induced to assume the garb of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, which agitations, however, 
relapse into deep exhaustion, into a death-slum- 
ber, such as appears at Sardis; then, again, fol- 
lows the reaction of faithfulness in the Church 
of Philadelphia, with its little strength; this re- 
action, however, cannot hinder the condition of 
final lukewarmness in the Church—a condition 
elsewhere described in the eschatological dis- 
courses and parables of the Lord. 

[These variations, it may further be observed, 
occur in individual Christian experience, in the 
life of individual churches, and in the history of 
the Universal Church. And not only so, but 
they all find their illustrations in different por- 
tions of the Catholic Church of any one period. 
Though in each period the Church as a whole may 
predominantly present one of the seven types, yet 





illustrations of all the others may be found in 
different sections. (Seeadd. note, p.189.—E.R.C. ] 


B.—EARTH-PICTURE OF THE CHURCH; OR THE REAL, EARTHLY WORLD-PICTURE 
: OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES. THE SEVEN EPISTLES TO THE 
SEVEN CHURCHES. 


Cuap, II. 1-29. 
1. The Metropolis.* [ Ephesus. | 


1 


Unto the angel of the church of [in'] Ephesus write; These things saith he that 


holdeth [ins. fast] the seven stars in his right hand, who [he that] walketh in the 


2 midst of the seven golden candlesticks ; 


I know thy works, and thy’ labor, and 


thy patience [endurance], and how [that] thou canst not bear them which [that] 
are evil: and thou hast tried [didst try*] them which [who] say* they are apostles, 
3 and [ins. they] are not, and hast found [didst find] them liars: and hast borne [en- 
durance], and hast patience [didst bear], and [om. , and] for my name’s sake hast 


4 labored [om. hast labored], and hast not fainted [become weary]. 


[But] I have somewhat [om. somewhat] 
5 thy first love. 


Nevertheless 
against thee, because [that] thou hast left 


Remember therefore from [om. from] whence [Lange: from what 


height] thou art fallen,’ and repent, and do the first works; or else [but if not] I 
will [om. will] come unto [Lange: upon] thee quickly [om. quickly"], and will 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 
1 Ver. 1. Read thus in accordance with A. B*. O. [év ’Edéow]; instead of the Rec. ’Edeoivys (which arose from too great 


haste [in transcribing]. See Delitzsch, Funde, p. 23). 


On the difference between 77s and To see Diisterdieck. 


2 Ver. 2. The gov after xémov, founded upon B*. [§.], efc., is wanting in A.C.(P.], etc. Omitted by Tischendorf and 
Diisterdieck [also by Lachmann an@ Alford]. Analysis [and analogy] seems to be in favor of its retention. = 
8 Ver. 2. Instead of the Rec. éme.pdow (see Delitzsch, p. 24), according to the best Codd. [N. A. C. P. B*,] emeipacas. 


, 


4 Ver. 2. Read A¢yovras éautovs atogréAovs [with N. A. B.* 0. P.; instead of the Rec. dackovtas elvar atorréAouvs.—E.R.C. | 


5 Ver. 3. Otherwise the Rec. See Diisterdieck. 


(The Rec. reads, Kai éBdoragas Kai vromovny Exes, Kai dia Td 


évoud pov KexoTiakas Kat ov Kékunkas. Alford gives a number of readings, and well remarks, “There is a seeming 


inconsistency in ofSa rov Kémov gov .... 


kal ov Kexomiaxas, which caused those who were not awaré of St, John’s use 


of the last word (John iv, 6), to alter the sentence as in var. readd.”—BE. R. C.] ; ‘ ; J 
6 Ver. 5. aa reading pecs [with A. B*. C., Lach., Treg., and Alf., instead of Rec. éxmémtwxas with P. Tisch. gives 


nértwxes With X.—E. R. C.] 


1 Ver. 5. Taxv not firmly established. See Delitzsch, p. 24 [supported by B*; 





* Brandt: 1. “The Mother Church.” 


om. by N. A. C. P., etc.—H. R. C.]. 
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as 


6 remove thy candlestick out of his [its] place, except thou repent. But this thou 
hast [Lange: retainest],that thou hatest the deeds [works] of the Nicolaitans, 
7 which I also hate. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches;’ To him that overcometh [conquereth] will I give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of [om. the midst of®] the paradise of [Lange: 
my’] God. 
2.* The Martyr-Church persecuted by Judaism. Smyrna. 


8 And unto the angel of the church in Smyrna write; These things saith the first 
and the last, which was [who became—éyévero] dead [Lange: the First of the martyrs], 

9 and is alive [revived]; I know thy works™ and [is. thy] tribulation, and [ins. 
thy] poverty, (but thou art rich) and I know [om. I know] the blasphemy of them 
which [thy calumny from those who”] say they are Jews [Lange: and the ca- 
lumny of those who say they are (true) Jews], and are not, but are [om. are] the 

10 [a] synagogue of Satan. Fear none of [or not] those things [ Lange: nothing of that’*] 
which thou shalt [art about to] suffer: behold,‘ the devil shall {is about to] cast 
some of you into prison, that ye may be tried; and ye shall have tribulation 
[Lange: a tribulation of ] ten days: be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 

11 thee a [the] crown of life. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; He that overcometh [conquereth] shall not be hurt of 
[injured by] the second death. 


8.* The Martyr-Church persecuted by Heathenism. Pergamus. 


12 And to the angel of the church in Pergamus write; These things saith he which 
13 hath the sharp [ins. two-edged] sword with two edges [om. with two edges]; I 
know thy works, and [om. thy works and] where thou dwellest, even [om. even] 
where Satan’s seat [throne] 7s: and thou holdest fast my name, and hast not 
denied [didst not deny] my faith, even in those [the] days wherein [in which]’* An- 
tipas was my faithful” martyr, who was slain among you, where Satan dwelleth. 
14 But I have a few things against thee, because [that'®] thou hast there them that 
hold [ins. fast] the doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balak” to cast a stumbling-block 
[Lange: a means of infatuation] before the children [sons] of Israel, to eat things 
15 sacrificed unto idols [Lange: idol-sacrifices], and to commit fornication. So hast 
thou also them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans [ins. in like manner],” 
16 which thing I hate [om. which thing I hate]. Repent [ins. therefore”]; or else 
[but if not] I will come unto thee quickly, and will fight [war] against them with 
17 the sword of my mouth. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches; To him that overcometh [conquereth] will I give [ins. to 
him”] to eat [om. to eat]* of the hidden manna, and will give [ins. to] him a white 


stone, and in [on] the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth saving 
[except] he that receiveth 7. 


8 Ver. 7. The ém7é in Lachmann not tenable; [supported by A. C.; om. by &. B*. P., Alford.—E. R. C.] 

® Ver. 7. Not: in the midst of the Paradise. [Rec. gives év ro wéow Tod mapadeioou; N. 8. P. ev To méow TSO Fapadeiog; 
&. A. B¥.C, with Lachmann and Alford, give ro rapadeiow.—F. KR. CO.) 

10 Ver. 7. The wou after Geod has A. C. N.[P.,] against it, but all versions, Church fathers and theological considera- 
tions in its favor: [B*. Vulg. efc., zive it; Lach., Treg., and Tisch, omit; Alford brackets,—E. R. C.] 

ll Ver. 9. A.C., efc., omit ra epya cai [also P., Lach., Treg., Tisch., and Alford; §. and B*. give it.—B. R. C.] 

12 Ver. 9. [Rec. omits éx with P.; it is given by &. A. C. B*., Lachmann, and Alford.—E. R. C.] 

18 Ver.10. The other reading mx is strongly attested hy A. B. C., Lachmann [and Alford]. jydév in Tischendorf is 
supported by versions, fathers, and minuscules. The subsequent text is in favor of it. [«yéSév appears in &. and P.— 
E.R. C. 

14 Ver. 10. 5) is omitted [by &. A. ©. P., Lachmann; it is given by B* ; Alford brackets it—H. R. C.| 

rae 13. [Rec. gives ra épya gov cat with B*.; omitted by &. A.C. P., Vulg., Aith., etc., Lachmann and Alford.— 
E. RB. C. 

16 Ver. 13. Of this passage there are three readings: viz. év als [Rec. X. P.] als [B*., Alford brackets|—and both 
omitted [A. C., Lachmann]. The omission may be due to the fact of the seeming inconsistency with the foregoing hast not 
denied, etc. [Treg., and Tisch. (8th ed.) omit.—E. R. ©.] 

W Ver. 13. [A. and C. give a second mov after murrds, also Lachmann, Alford brackets, which would give as the trans- 
lation—my martyr, my faithful one. Treg., and Tisch. give the njov.—E. R. C. 

18 Ver. 14. Fhe dre before éxets seems to be sufficiently corroborated by A. B*. and many others. 

19 Ver. 14, To. Unimportant variations. 

2 Ver. 15. Instead of 6 pic@ read: opoiws [with &. A. B*. C., Vulg., Lachmann, Alford, Treg., and Tisch._—E. R. CG] 

2 Ver. 16. The ody which is wanting in the Rec. has strong authorities in its favor. [s. P., Vulg. omit; it is given 
by A. B*. C., Lach., Treg., and Alf. Tisch. (8th ed.) omits.—H. R. C.] 

22 Ver. 17. [This avr omitted by %.—E. R.C.] 

% Ver. 17. dayciv is a late addition. [P. gives it; it is omitted by X. A. B*. C., Vulg., efc.—E. R. 0.] 





* Brandt: 2. “ The churches of the beginning, martyr-churches,” [Smyrna and Pergamus, |] 
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4.% The Church stained by Idolatry. Thyatira. 


18 And unto the angel of the church in Thyatira write; These things s:ith the Son 
of God, who hath his eyes like unto [as] a flame of fire, and his feet are like 
19 fine brass [to chalcolibanus—(Lange : as white-glowing molten copper)]. I know 
thy works, and [zns. the] charity [love], and service, and faith [the faith, and the 
service], and thy [the] patience, [endurance of thee;] and thy works; [om. and 
thy works ;] and the [thy] last [ins. works] to be [are] more than the first. 
[Lange: thy love and thy faith, thy zeal in service and thy endurance in suffering 
20 (and how”); thy last works are more than the first]. Notwithstanding [But] L 
have a few things” [om.a few things] against thee, because [that] thou sufferest [ageic] 
that woman [thy wife or Lange: the woman™] Jezebel, which [who] calleth her- 
self a prophetess, to teach and to seduce [and she teacheth and seduceth —Lange: 
and teacheth (applies herself to teaching) and seduceth]® my servants to commit 
21 fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols [Lange: idol-sacrifices]. And 
I gave her space to [time that she might] repent of her fornication [om. of her 
fornication]; and [Lange: but] she repented not [om. repented not—ins. willeth 
22 not to repent of her fornication®]. Behold [ will [om. will®] cast her into a bed, 
and them that [those who] commit adultery with her into great tribulation, except 
23 they repent of their [her (a577¢)] deeds [works]. And I will kill [slay] her 
children with death; and all the churches shall know that I am he which [who] 
searcheth the [om. the] reins and hearts: and [Lange: ,and that] I will give unto 
24 every one of you [to you, to each,] according to your works. But unto you I say, 
and unto [om. and unto] the rest in Thyatira, as many as have not this doctrine 
[teaching] |Lange: these doctrines] and [om. and] which [such as] have not 
known the depths of Satan, as they speak [say]; I will [or om. will*] put upon 
25 you none [cast not upon you any] other burden. But that which ye have 
already [om. already], hold fast till [untii] I [ins. shall] come (Lange: until I 
26 come]. And he that overcometh [conquereth], and [ins. he that] keepeth 
27 my works unto th> en1, to him will I give power over the nations: And he shall 
rule [shepherdize] them with a rod of iron [an iron rod]; as the vessels of a 
potter shall [om. shall]* they be broken to shivers [are shattered or he shattereth]: 
28 even [om. even] as I [ins. also have*] received of my Father. And I will give 
29 [ins. to] him the morning star. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches. 


Cuap. III. 1-22. 


5.* The Church for the most part Spiritually Dead. Sardis. 


I And unto the angel of the church in Sardis write; These things saith he that 
hath the seven Spirits of God, and the seven stars; I know thy works, that thou hast 
2 a*® name that thou livest, and [zns. thou] art dead. Be watchful [Become thou watch- 
ing], and strengthen the things which remain, that are ready [which were about] 


24 Ver. 18. Avrod rests upon B. C0. [P.], ete. It is omitted by Lachmann and Diisterdieck. 

% Ver. 19. Kai is omitted according to A. B. C., etc. [Lange is here mistaken ; the «at omitted by the authorities cited, 
and also by &%. B*. P., Lachmann, Diisterdieck, Alford, is the one belore ra €>xa7a—which requires the translation given in 
the text.—B, R. C. 

2% Ver. 20. The addition oA‘ya is omitted. See Delitzsch, Funde, p. 22, No. 20. [§. gives woAv; both are om. by A. B.* 
C. P., etc., and Crit, Eds. generally.—E. R. C.] : 

2 Ver. 20. Tvvaica without gov or gov rv, in accordance with ©. &. Vulg. [cov is given by A. B*. Lachmann; 
Alford brackets —H. R.C.] Thy wife is probably a conjecture founded upon the supposition that the angel was the 
bishop. 

% Ver. 20. Kat diddoKer kai mAava. A.C. &. See Delitzsch, No. 20, [also B*, P. and critical editors generally.—E. R. C.] 

29 Ver. 21. Kai ov 0édcu petavonoa. [The reading of which the above is the translation is supported by \. A. B*. C, 
P., Lachmann, Alford, Treg., and Tisch.—E. R. C.] ‘ 

30 Ver. 22. [A. O. Lach., Alford, Treg., and Tisch. give BéAAw ; 8.39 P., Vulg. BéAw.—E. R. C.] 

31 Ver, 22. Cod. A. dvAakijv—a gloss 

82 Ver. 24, Oirwes without cai. [Rec. gives cat with Vulg.; it is om. by &. A. B*. C. P., etc.—E. R. C.] , 

33 Ver. 24. [Rec. with &. B. Vulg. gives BdAw; A.C. P., Cee Treg., Tisch., and Alf. give BaAAw. The former read ng is 

bably correct. An alternative translation is given.—E. R. C. 
oli 84 Ver. 25. [N. A. C. P., with Lach., Treg., Tisch., and Alt. give av gw; B*. reads aviofw.—E. R. Oo 

85 Ver. 27. SuvrpiBerau instead of the Future [with %. A.C.; B*. P. give cvvrp.Bycerar.—H, R. 0. 

86 Ch. III. 1. The article 76 before ovoyxa is omitted. ; ; 

87 Ver. 2. Instead of Adee, read éueAAov, according to A. C. etc. [%. P., Treg., Tisch., and Alf.—E. R. C.] 


* Brandt: 3. “ The intermediate churches,” externally unimpeachable, but inwardly fallen. a. Lapsed into idolatry; 
b. lapsed into spiritual death. (Both too strong). [Thyatira and Sardis. ] 
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to die: for I have not found thy works [or any works of thine]* perfect [completed] 
3 before [ins. my] God. ‘Remember therefore“ how thou hast received and heard 
[heardest] and hold fast [keep*'], and repent. If therefore thou shalt [dost] not 
watch, I will come on [upon] thee as a thief, and thou shalt not know what hour 
4 I will come upon thee. [ins. But]** Thou hast a few names even [om. even] in Sardis 
which have not defiled their garments; and they shall walk with me in white: for 
5 [because] they are worthy. He that overcometh [conquereth], the same shall [or 
om. the same, and ins. thus (after shall) }** be clothed in white raiment [garments] ; 
and [ will not blot [wipe] out his name out of the book of life, but I will contess 
6 his name before my Father, and before his angels. He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 


6.* The Tried Church. Philadelphia. 


7 And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia write; These things saith he that 
is holy [the holy One], he that is true [the true One], he that hath the key of 
David, he that openeth, and no man shutteth [shall shut*]; and [ins. he] shutteth 

8 and no man openeth [shall open]; I know thy works: behold, I have set [given] 
before thee an open door [a door opened], and [which] no man can [is able to] 
shut it [om. it]: for [Lange: . For] thou hast a little strength, and [Lange: ins. 
yet] hast kept [didst keep] my word, and hast not denied [didst not deny] my name. 

9 Behold, I will make them of the synagogue of Satan, which [who] say they are Jews, 
and are not, but do lie; behold, I will make them [Lange: om. them] to come 
[that they shall come] and [ins. shall] worship [Lange: fall down*’] before thy 

10 feet, and to [om. to—ins. shall] know that I have loved thee. Because thou hast 
kept [didst keep] the word of my patience [endurance], I also will keep thee 
from [| Lange: through] the hour of temptation, which shall [is about to] come 
upon all fom. all] the [¢ns. whole] world, to try them that dwell upon the earth. 

11 Behold, [om. Behold,*] I come quickly: hold that fast which thou hast, that no 

12 man take thy crown. Him that overcometh [conquereth] will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and [is. out of it] he shall [ims. nevermore] go no more 
[om. no more] out: and I will write upon him the name of my God, and the name 
of the city of my God, which is [om. which is—ins. the] new Jerusalem, which cometh 
down out of [from] heaven from my God: [,] and I will write upon him [om. I 

13 will write wpon him] my new name. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches. 


7.* The Lukewarm Church nigh unto Reprobation. Laodicea. 


14 And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans [in Laodicea®] write ; These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning [Lange: prin- 
15 ciple |] of the creation of God; I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot [Lange: warm]: I [om. I] would [ins. that] thou wert cold or hot [Lange: 
16 warm]. So then [Lange: However] because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
17 nor hot (Lange: warm], I will [am about to] spew thee out of my mouth. Be- 
cause thou sayest,* Iam rich, and increased with goods [Lange: yea, I have 
become exceedingly rich}, and have need of nothing; and knowest not that thou 


% Ver, 2. [A. C. and Lachmann give épya, without the article; %. B*. P. give 7a; Alford brackets.—E. R. C.] 
89 Ver. 2. Mov is omitted by sume manuscripts here as well as in ch. ii.7, but has still swouger authorities in its fayor 
Here than in the other passage. [The gveat authorities ull support it; %. A. B*. C. P., Vulg.—H. 1. C.] 
Ver. 3. [s§. omits oby; Alford brackets; Treg., an Tisch. give it.—. lt. O.] 
41 Ver. 3, Kat jeovoas cal rjpeu is grouudlessiy objected to by Matth. 
# Ver. 3, Eni cé an addition of the Rec. [%. B¥., Vulg. (Clem. and Am.) give it; A.C. P. omit with Lachmann and 
Alford, Treg., and Tisch. retain. The weight of ancient authority, as it seems to me, isin favor of retaining. —B, R. C.J 
43 Ver. 4. [X. A. B*.C.P. give aAAd.—E. R. O.] 5 
Py Ver. ae nO of ob7os, read ovrws, in accordance with A. O. etc. [also $1 Lach., Treg., and Tisch.; 8.35 B.* P. and Alf. 
read otros —E. R.C. 
4 Ver. 7. [Kec. gives xAece with Vulg.; Crit, Eds., with %. A. B*. 0. P., give cAeice.—H, RB. C.] 
46 Ver. 7. [’Avoiger, supported by % B*. Alford, Treg., and Tisch.; avotye., by A. ©. P., La -h.—H. R. ©.] 
47 Ver.9. A CO. &., novge kai mpooxurvycover. 
48 Ver. 11, [Idov is omitted by Crit. Eds., with §. A. BY. C. P., ete.—H, R. 0.] ‘ 
49 Ver, 12. KaraBaivovaea., A. ©., etc. 
50 Ver, 14. [Crit, Eds., with &. A. C. P., give év Aaodice(e.—FE. R. C.] 
61 Ver. 17. [Lach., Treg., Tisch., with A. C., Vulg., give a second dr after A¢yes; NX. BY. P. omit; Alf, brackets.—E. R. C.} 














* Brandt superscribes Nos. 6 and 7: The churches of the end; a. the beloved; b. the condemnable, Almost right! 
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art wretched, and miserable [the wretched and pitiable one], and poor, and 
18 blind, and naked: I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in [burnt from 
(Lange: purified by)] the fire, that thou mayest be [become] rich; and white 
raiment [garments], that thou mayest be clothed [cover thyself], and that the 
shame of thy nakedness do not appear [may not become manifest]; and [ins. 
eyesalve to] anoint thine eyes with eyesalve [om. with eyesalve] that thou mayest see. 
19 [ins. I, Guange: (do thus).] As [as] many as I love, I rebuke and chasten: be zealous® 


20 therefore, and repent. 


Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : if any man hear my 


voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 


21 with me. 


To him [om. To him—ins. He] that overcometh [conquereth] will I 


grant [I will give (ins.) to him] to sit with me in [on] my throne, even as I also 
overcame [conquered], and am [om. am] set [sat] down with my Father in [on] his 
22 throne. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 


62 Ver. 17. The article before éAcewds is not established. 
Alford brackets; Treg., and Tisch. omit,—H. R. C, 


[It is given by Lachmann with A. B*.; omitted by N.C. P5 


53 Ver. 19, Z7jAeve in. accordance with A. C., etc. [So Crit. Eds, generally.—B. R. C.] 
54 Ver. 20. B*. and X. read cai before eiveAcvoonat, against A.[P.], Lach. [Tisch. gives it; Treg. omits; Alf. brackets. 


=. E. Cj 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SEVEN EPISTLES,* 


In the use of the sacred number seven through- 
out the Apocalypse, we must note the indications 
of a distinction between four and three. Diis- 
terdieck remarks (p. 21) that in the case of the 
seals and trumpets, the quaternary takes the pre- 
cedence (this is additionally marked in the case 
of the four riders by the parenthesis of the four 
beasts; and in the vision of the trumpets, by 
the fact that the last three are designated as 
the three woes), and the trinary follows; in 
the seven churches and the vials, on the other 
hand, a three precedes the four. In the case of 
the vials, Diisterdieck, not groundlessly, regards 
the thought that we have presented as indicated 
by the interlocution of ch. xvi. 5-7; though the 
vials, in respect of their effects, may also be 
perfectly well divided into four and three. The 
first three epistles, according to this commenta- 
tor (and Bengel, Ewald, De Wette and others, 
p- 141), are distinguished from the last by the 
form of the conclusion. In the first three epistles, 
the admonition: he that hath an ear, eic., is fol- 
lowed by the final promise (ch. ii. 7, 11, 17), 
whilst in the last four, such a promise precedes 
the admonition (ch. ii. 29, iii. 6, 13, 22). This 
variation is, we admit, well worthy of notice; 
yet the inner marks of the churches favor the 
distinction of four (mixed forms) and three (per- 
fectly distinct forms), The fundamental forms 
of the individual epistles have been presented by 
Bengel, as follows (Hengstenb. I. p. 157): The 
plan of the seven epistles is the same in all. 
For in each we find: 1. An order to write to an 
angel of achurch. 2 A glorious title of Jesus 
Christ [‘‘taken for the most part from the 
imagery of the preceding vision.”” Atrorp.—E. 
R.C.]. 3. An address to the angel of the church: 
wherein is contained a. a testimonial to the 
mixed, the bad or the good condition of the angel ; 
an admonition to repentance or perseverance ; 
b. an announcement of what is to come to pass, 
referring chiefly to the coming of the Lord. 4. 
A promise to him that conquereth, together with 
the word of awakening: he that hath an ear, etc. 





* See Lange’s Apostol. Zeitalter, II. 470, 








‘The titles put forth by the Lord at the begin- 
ning of each letter are most illustrious, as is also 
indicated by the words: these things saith—the 
Supreme Majesty,—like the Old Testament: thus 
saith the Lord.” 


‘¢ The address in each epistle consists principally 
of plain and perspicuous expressions. In the 
promise, on the other hand, the Spirit deals more 
in figurative expressions. In the address, the 
Lord Jesus speaks principally and primarily to 
the churches then existing in Asia Minor, espe- 
cially and particularly to their angels. The 
promise speaks in the third person of those who 
conquer—both in those first times and also in the 
ages after them.” 

«Amongst the seven angels of the seven 
churches there were two, the one at Ephesusand 
the one at Pergamus, in a mixed state; and two, 
those at Sardis and Laodicea, were extremely cor- 
rupt. Not only the latter two, whose whole con- 
dition was bad, ch. iii. 3, 19, but also the former, 
who were defective in some particular respect, 
ch. ii. 5, 16, are recommended to repent. And 
so at Thyatira the adherents of Jezebel are ad- 
monished to repentance—the woman herself will- 
ing not to repent, and the angel of the church 
having no need of repentance so far as he 
himself is concerned, ch. ii. 21,22, The con- 
dition of two of the angels, those at Smyrna 
and Philadelphia, was good; hence they needed 
no admonition to repentance, and are only 
encouraged to persevere. ‘There is no mixed 
or good or bad state whose pattern might not be 
found here, as well as apt and salutary doctrine 
therefor. Though a man were as dead as the 
angel of the church at Sardis, or as flourishing 
as the one at Philadelphia and the aged Apostle 
John himself, this book suiteth his case, and the 
Lord Jesus hath somewhat to say to him therein.” 

«(In the seven epistles there are twelve pro- 
mises. Inthe third, fourth, and sixth, there is 
a two-fold promise, and in the fifth a three-fold 
promise; each one of the promises being dis- 
tinguished by a particular expression: I will 
give, I will not blot out, I will confess, I will 
write.—The promise to him that overcometh 
[conquereth] is declaratory, sometimes of the 
enjoyment of the most precious boons, sometimes 
of immunity from the extremest misery. The 
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one is included in the other, and when a part of 
the blessedness and glory of the victor is ex- 
pressed, the whole should be understood, ch. xxi. 
7. That part is particularly expressed which 
relates to the virtues and deeds referred to in 
the address.—Some things contained in these 
promises are not again expressly mentioned in 
the Revelation; as, for instance, the manna, the 
confession of the victor’s name, the name of the 
New Jerusalem written upon the victor, the sit- 
ting upon Christ’s throne. Some things bear a 
resemblance to what is afterwards declared con- 
cerning Christ Himself; viz. the secret name, ch. 
xix. 12; the shepherdizing of the nations, ch. xix. 
15; the Morning Star, ch. xxii. 16. Some things 
are expressly mentioned again in their proper 
place; as the tree of life, ch. xxii. 2; immunity 
from the second death, ch. xx. 6; the name in 
the book of life, ch. xx. 12, xxi. 27; the abiding 
in the temple of God, ch. vii. 15; the name of 
God and of the Lamb on the righteous, ch. xiv. 
1, xxii. 4.” Brnent. 

The fundamental idea of all the seven epistles is 
the fundamental idea of the Apocalypse itself— 
the Coming of the Lord. The arrangement is 
the epistolary form in apocalyptic sublimity: 
superscription, substance, conclusion. The su- 
perscriptions have the common form of Christ’s 
self-designation, with the prophetic announce- 
ment: rdde Aéyes (Amos i. 38, etc.); they present 
the various attributes of His majestic appearance 
as described inch.i. The distribution of the 
attributes harmonizes with the churches. For 
Ephesus, the metropolis: the seven stars and 
seven candlesticks. For Smyrna, the martyr 
church, He that was dead and is alive again. 
For Pergamus, where Satan’s seatis: the sharp, 
two-edzed sword. For Thyatira, where the 
spirit of fanaticism is rampant: the eyes as 
flames of fire, and the feet like a glowing stream 
of molten metal. For dead Sardis: the Pos- 
sessor of the Seven Spirits (of life) and the 
seven stars. For faithful Philadelphia: the Pos- 
sessor of the keys of David, the Opener of a door 
tothe church. For Laodicea, as for Ephesus, a 
more general designation of Christ, yet under 
the name of the Amen, Who certainly fulfills 
His threats. The attributes also correspond 
with the commendations, admonitions, and 
threats, ¢. e., with the criticisms and the promises. 
In the criticisms, praise and blame are sometimes 
united; and where praise predominates (asin the 
case of the first four churches), the first place 
is given to it; where censure predominates, it 
has the first place (Sardis). Soin one case we 
find praise exclusively (Philadelphia), and, in 
another, only censure (Laodicea). The promises 
are always promises of entire blessedness in 
concrete terms, such as are appropriate to the 
condition, conduct, and conflict of the church. 
Ebrard remarks that the first four promises are 
taken from consecutive items of Old Testament 
history (Paradise, death, manna, David); the 
last three relate to the final establishment of the 
Kingdom (p. 157). The epistle proper is grounded 
upon the Lord’s complete knowledge of the state 
of the church (oida, etc.). This is followed by 
a portraiture of the church and the award of 
praise and blame; next follows the prognosis, 


the prediction of good or danger ; finally, the | 











application: admonition, threat, consolation. 
The conclusion is a specific conditional promise, 
accompanied by the exhortation to hear the 
words of the Spirit; amid constant reference 
to the Coming of the Lord. 

[See an exceedingly able and interesting arti- 
elé on ‘“‘ The Seven Churches of the Apocalypse,” 
in Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church, p. 
427 sqq.—E. R. C.] 


FIRST EPISTLE. EPHESUS. 
Chap. ti. 1-7. 

Ver. 1. Hphesus was the metropolis of 
proconsular Asia; not merely in a political, but 
also in an ecclesiastical sense. It is placed at 
the head of the seven churches as the actual see 
of John, Hengstenberg remarks; a proposition 
which is groundlessly denied by Diisterdieck. 
On Ephesus, see Winer, Das Worterbuch fiir das 
Christliche Volk, and Books of Travel.* [Cony- 
beare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church, Kitto’s 
Bib. Cyc., etc.—E. R.C.] At the present day, 
the only remains of this once pleasant city are 
some ruins andthe village of Ajosoluck. The 
church was founded by Paul (Acts xviii. 19, xix. 
1). On its Pauline period, see the Commentaries 
on Ephesians and | Timothy. Because Timothy 
was the head of this church for a time, Alcasar, 
Cornelius & Lapide, and others, have regarded 
him as the angel of the church. This opinion 
was held even in opposition to the traditional 
notion, according to which John was the succes- 
sor of Timothy. 

That holdeth [fast ].—Kparév, stronger than 
éyov, ch.i. 16. Diisterdieck thinks it involves 
the idea of Christ’s ability to cast the stars out 
of His hand. [The idea is that of holding with 
power, comp. John x. 28.—E. R. C.] We must 
distinguish, however, between stars and candle- 
sticks (ver. 5, ch. ili. 1). The stars, perhaps, 
are ‘‘eraven in His hand.” 

Who walketh.—‘ The repirarév resembles 
the passage ch. i. 18.” It is a stronger expres- 
sion, however. [The idea presented seems to be 
that of one who walks about to trim the lamps. 
According to the opinion of Sir Isaac Newton. 
KE. R.C.] Ebrard justly refers this more general 
designation of Christ, in respect of His relation 
to the churches, to the metropolitan character of 
Ephesus. Diisterdieck does not recognize this 
reference. 

Ver. 2. [I know=olda.—Knowledge concern- 
ing, not approval, is indicated by this term; the 
same word is used in reference to the church of 
Laodicea, ch. iii. 15, The commendation spoken of 
below is to be gathered from the context and not 
from this term.—H. R, C.]—Thy works.—With 
reference to ver. 4, it may seem a strange thing 
that He should begin with a commendation of 
the works of the church. Yet they are commen- 
dable, though not exactly heroic deeds against 
false teachers, as Hengstenberg maintains. The 
active zeal of the church may have formed a 
contrast to the heathen mystiealness and moon- 
struck character of the city. The form of the 
works branches first into labor or toil, and per- 
severance orendurance. It is thus [as perse- 





* Also Lange's Apostol. Zvitulter, 
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verance or endurance] that we translate trouov4 
in this place, since the word cannot be amere 
repetition in ver. 8. [‘¢ This word kéroc, signify- 
ing, as it does, not merely labor, but labor unto 
weariness, may suggest some solemn reflection to 
every one who at all affects to be working for his 
Lord, and as under his great Task-Master’s eye. 
This is what Christ looks for, this is what Christ 
praises in His servants.” Trencou. — “ Kéroc 
and timouzovy form the active and passive sides 
of the energizing Christian life. The omission 
of the oov after rév xérov, serves to bind the 
two together in one. They are epexegetic, in 
fact, of gpya; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 58,” etc. ALFoRD.— 
E. R. C.] — With this zeal in the life of the 
Church, a healthy polemical system corresponds, 
which may also be divided into two forms. In 
the first place, the church cannot bear bad men 
—this means, of course, in the domain and mask 
of religion—and, secondly, it even dares, by 
means of a Christian proving of spirits, to un- 
mask men giving themselves out as apostles, and 
to show them to be liars. False teachers, mani- 
festly, are meant [see Acts xx. 29, 30]; men 
assuming to possess apostolic authority, whether 
they appeared in the guise of inspired persons, 
or as Judaizing traditionalists. According to 
Diisterdieck, this saying would be meaningless af- 
ter the destruction of Jerusalem. It is well known, 
however, that in all ages of the Church persons 
have appeared who have laid claim to apostolical 
authority. Disterdieck thinks that these men 
were tried by their works pre-eminently; but 
false apostles should be pre-eminently, though 
not exclusively, tried by their doctrine. [Comp. 
1 John iv. 1-3.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 3. And that thou hast patience 
[endurance ].—Here follows the third com- 
mendation of the church, for its good conduct 
under suffering; this also is exhibited under two 
aspects—suffering in general, for Christ’s name’s 
sake, and steadfast endurance under these suf- 
ferings. [There can be little doubt that the 
alteration of the text in this passage is due to 
an apparent inconsistency between olda rav Kérov 
cov, and ov Kexoriaxac (see Textual and Gramma- 
tical), There is a world-wide distinction be- 
tween being weary in the flesh (a mark of faith- 
fulness in working) and being wearied in spirit 
(a mark of faithlessness), which, doubtless, the 
Apostle designed to indicate, and which the al- 
terers failed to grasp.—H. R. C.] 

Ver. 4. [I have against thee. —The un- 
authorized introduction of somewhat into the 
E. V. weakens the force of the rebuke — which, 
as it came from the mouth of Jesus, was unquali- 
fied. Trench well remarks: ‘It is indeed not 
a ‘somewhat,’ which the Lord has against the 
Ephesian Church; it threatens to grow to be an 
‘every thing;’ for, see the verse following, and 
comp. 1 Cor, xiii. 1-8.”—E, R. C.]—That thou 
hast left thy first love.—This reproach is a 
contrast and counterpoise to all previous praise, 
almost outweighing it, in fact. Some of the dif- 
ferent interpretations of this first love are cha- 
racteristic. The two following are antithetic in 
their nature: Calovius understands the words 
as signifying a watchful zeal for the purity of 
the word of God (¢.e., doctrine), while Hich- 
horn, on the other hand, thinks that the church 





is charged with a want of clemency in the judg- 
ment of the false teachers. Grotius understands 
the passage as referring to a defective care for 
the poor. Ebrard thinks it indicates a diminu- 
tion, not of love to Christ, but of Christian 
brotherly love. Disterdieck will not allow that 
the words bear a comparative meaning, but 
maintains that the first love was actually lost. 
If it were completely lost, as love, the church’s 
Christianity were atan end. What Diisterdieck 
means, however, is the maiden form of love, 
with reference to Ziillig, Hengstenberg, and Jer. 
ii. 2. But the Spirit of Revelation cannot have 
intended to say that the first bridal or blossom- 
like form of development of Christian life must be 
permanent, Neither can brotherly love be called 
the first love, in comparison with love to Christ; 
nor can we suppose it possible for the former to 
vanish whilst the latter remained. Least of all ° 
is it assumable, after the commendations be- 
stowed, that the church was lacking in its care 
for the poor. According to the presentation of 
the contrast in the epistle, there was, manifestly, 
in proportion toa flourishing outside show of 
churchly life, an incipient lack of inwardnes3 
and fervor—i. e., a lack of true divine know- 
ledge, of habitual prayerfulness, warmth, con- 
templativeness; in a word, just those traits be- 
gan to be lacking whose deficiency became more 
and more perceptible, not before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, but toward the end of the first 
century. Such a deficiency may be connected 
with a morbid prosecution of Christian works; 
as, for instance, is the case in our own time, 
even in evangelical circles. In atime when three 
important Lutheran ecclesiastical schools no 
longer sound the depths of the Lutheran doc- 
trine of justification, and the religious expecta- 
tion of the speedy coming of the Lord is almost 
universally exchanged for a chronological error, 
we have a practical illustration of what it is to 
have left the first love. [The words seem scarce 
to require a comment. The obvious reference is 
to the loss of that glowing, all-absorbing love 
to Jesus, as a personal Saviour, which at the 
first constrained them to devoted service (comp. 
Eph. iii. 16-19, iv. 15, 16). This view is borne 
out by the following verse, where the decay of 
love is followed by the decay of works of right- 
eousness. Seealso Jer. ii. 2 sqq.—H. BR. C.] 

Ver. 5. Whence thou art fallen.—From 
what a height of ideal Christian life (comp. the 
writings of the Apostles and the works of the 
apostolic fathers). 

And repent.—In reference to this fall, in- 
ward reflection is needed—a new internalization 
of Christian character. And thus,do the first 
works does not mean, do yet more outward 
works, but, do the living inward works on which 
all sound Christianity rests. [The reference 
doubtless was to both inward and outward works 
—to the internal works of love and faith, and to 
the bringing forth of fruits meet for repentance 
in the outward life. The ‘first works”? do not 
mean more ritual observances, yet they do in- 
clude such outward works as are described, Eph, 
iv. 17, to the end of the Epistle.—H. R. C.] 

But if not.—The magnitude of the threat- 
ened punishment shows that theinternal condition 
of the church is exceedingly bad. The grand 
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trouble is that it is travelling a downward road. 
If the inward life be once neglected, and replaced 
or covered up by an external zeal for works, the 
false movement, if not corrected by repentance, 
goes on to spiritual death. This fact is demon- 
strated by the history of the medizval Church, 
and by that of the modern evangelical awakening. 
[Not only was the internal condition of the 
church bad, but also the external. It is to be 
feared that many Protestants confound external- 
ity with mere externality, and so lose sight of vital 
truth. True religion has an outside as well as Pha- 
risaism—an outside which differs from the latter 
not only in that it is more scriptural, but also in 
that it is broader, more complete. It may be in- 
deed narrower in a merely ritual direction, but, in 
all other respects, itis more extensive. It should 
ever be remembered that our Lord exhorted, 
*‘Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works,” Matt. v. 16, and that 
the Apostle Paul presented it as one of. the 
characteristics of true Christians that they are 
“‘ zealous of good works,” Tit. ii. 14. The Pha- 
risees, in losing internal piety, narrowed the field 
of external religion; they placed it altogether 
in ceremonial observances; in tithing mint, anise, 
and cummin (which was a duty) and in other 
uncommanded rites, and ignored the weightier 
matters of the law, Matt. xxiii. 23. They 
omitted not merely the internal graces of judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith, but the actions proceed- 
ing from these graces. The mark of a decaying 
church is not an external zeal for works, but a 
zeal for works in a contracted, often an uncom- 
manded field, whilst the broad surrounding ter- 
ritory of Christian duty is left uncultivated. 
This, doubtless, was the condition of the Ephe- 
sian church.—EH. R. C.] 

I come upon thee.—Properly, unto thee 
(coi). (The éri oé of ch. ii. 3 is similar. Both 
forms are expressive of the unexpectedness of the 
coming. ) 

Will remove thy candlestick.—Since the 
church is also itself called the candlestick (ch. i. 
20), the following explanation readily suggests it- 
self: eficiam, ut ecclesia esse desinas (Aret.); or, if 
the angel be regarded as the bishop: I will take 
from thee thy church, thy position (Zeger)—the 
ordinary expression for which, however, would 
be: I will remove thee. The interpretations of 
Grotius and Ewald are also inadequate. But since 
the candlestick is here distinguished from the 
church, it doubtless denotes the Christian quality 
of the church, consisting, according to the Chris- 
tian saying, of light and life. History teaches us 
what becomes of the dead body in the case of 
such a removal of the soul. This passage sug- 
gests a reference to the perfect desolation of 
Ephesus, as compared with Smyrna and Phila- 
delphia. 

Ver. 6. But this thou hast.—Properly, 
doubtless: thou still retainest. The sign of hope 
presented in ver. 3 is again and more distinctly set 
forth. Hate cannot be resolved into disapprove 
(as De Wette interprets); it is, however, to be re- 
ferred to the works of the Nicolaitans—not to 
them personally (Lyra). The dogmata lying at 
the foundation of the works, are doubtless also 
intended, though not exclusively, as Calovius 
supposes, 








THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 


Nicolaitans.—A sectarian tendency in the 
Apostolic Church, on which comp. Church his- 
tory and the Encyclopeedias.* It is obvious from 
the epistles themselves—l. That they form a 
contrast to ‘the Jews” in Smyrna and at Phila- 


‘delphia [ch. ii. 9], ch. iii. 9; and, on the other 


hand, 2. That they are akin to, and, in practice, 
even identical with, the Balaamites at Pergamus, 
ch. ii. 14, and the school of Jezebel at Thyatira, 
ver 20.+ We distinguish three opinions in re- 
gard to the Nicolaitans: 1. The Catholic tradi- 
tion representing the deacon Nicolas, Acts vi. 5, 
as the founder of the sect; 2. The correction 
proceeding from Clement of Alexandria, stating 
that from a misunderstanding of an utterance of 
Nicolas, the doctrine that the lusts of the flesh 
must beindulged had been derived; 3. Theassump- 
tion, since Heumann, that the term Nicolaitans is 
a symbolical expression ; in support of this hypo- 
thesis it is alleged that the Greek word Nicolas 
means conqueror of the people; the Hebrew Balaam, 
devourer of the people ; the two, insymbolical unity, 
signifying religious seducers of the people (ana- 
logous is the Antichrist Armillus, épyudAaoc¢ 
[desolator, ravager of the people]). From the 
Hpistle of Jude, ver. 11 (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 15), 
we see that the name of Balaam had previously 
been symbolically employed in reference to anti- 
nomistic corrupters of the people. The apocalyp- 
tic symbolism might take advantage of this fact, 
freely translating the name. In this case, how- 
ever, the Apocalyptist would most probably have 
made one name suffice him; and so the tradition 
of the misuse of the name of Nicolas does not 
seem to be altogether unfounded. It is possible 
that one and the same antinomianism branched 
into three forms: 1. A doctrinal form {Nicolai- 
tans); 2. A worldly-wise form (Balaamites) ; 
3. A spiritualistic form (Jezebel). 

“The Nicolaitans are, undoubtedly, not iden- 
tical (Hengstenberg) with the kaxéc mentioned 
in yer. 2; yet they certainly do belong to those 
bad people.” (Diisterdieck.) On the confusion 
of opinions, see the last-named commentator. 
The reference of the false apostles [ver. 2] to 
‘‘the Apostle of the Gentiles and his adherents,” 
is presumptuous and even audacious. 

Ver. 7. He that hath an ear, i.e., the 
organ of hearing; here in a spiritual sense. 
The singular is more significant, our plural 
[Luther's version has Ohren, ears] more popular 
and emphatic. [Let him hear.—Hear in the 
sense of heed, as in Matt. xviii. 15-17, xiii. 18 
(comp. with 15).—E. R. C.] 

The Spirit.—The Holy Spirit, as the Spirit 
of Christ and the inspiration of the Prophet. 





* See Lange’s Apostol, Zettalter, II. 525. [Also, Schaff’s 
ath of the Apost, Church, p. 671, sq.—Alford im loe.— 

} [The sole reason that can be drawn from the epistles for 
distinguishing them from “ the Jews ” is that they are sepa- 
rately mentioned—when, had they been the same, or allied, . 
we should expect the fact to be declared. A similar andstill 
stronger reason ex'sts for distinguishing them from the 
Balaamites, arising from the fact that they are separately 
mentioned tm the same epistle, and that without a word that 
could lead us to suppose that they were not distinct sects. 
No conceivable reason arises from the Scripture for connect- 
ing them with the followers of Jezebel. Those, indeed, who 
hold that the Nicolaitans were allied to the Balaamites, 
must also hold that they wereallied to the school of Jezebel, 
since it is manifest that the last two were similar, comp. ii. 
14 with 20,—H. R. ©.] 


CHAP. II. 8-11. 


Disterdieck justly gives prominence to the fact 
that John’s personality is in no way abrogated, 
but glorified, by his ascription of what is said, 
to the Spirit. 

To him that overcometh [conquereth]. 
—The same exhortation at the close of all the 
seven epistles denotes the victory of a steadfast 
life of faith over the temptations and trials in- 
dicated, and over all adverse things in general. 
[{t also implies that the Christian life, through- 
out the entire period covered by the seven epis- 
tles, is to be one of conflict. It pre-supposes the 
warfare and the preparation of Eph. vi. 10-20. 
—E. R.C.] 

Will I give.—The give is emphatic, mean- 
ing—not bestow a portion—but grant power, au- 
thorize. 

Of the tree of life.—A reference to the 
new Paradise (see chaps. xxi., xxii.). To 
eat of the trees of life, the heavenly-earthly 
antitypes of the tree of life in the first Para- 
dise. An emphatic promise of eternal life, of the 
enjoyment of eternal nourishment to eternal re- 
juvenation. Since the lack of the first love is a 
lack of life, the promise of heavenly life is a 
fitting one. 

In the paradise of [My] God.—(John xx. 
17). The word My has been objected to (see the 
Textuat Norss) probably because it was thought 
to militate against the Divinity of Christ. But 
even in glory, Christ can call the God Who, as 
the Faithful One, will so transcendently abide 
by His faithfulness, His God, in order to denote 
the infinite certainty of infinite promise. [Simi- 
lar expressions occur, John xx. 17; Eph. i. 17; 
Rev. iii. 12. As the Fons Deitatis, the Begetter, 
the First Person of the Trinity is at once the 
God and the Father of the Divine Son.—E. R. C.] 


SECOND EPISTLE. SMYRNA. 
Vers. 8-11. 


Ver. 8. Of the church in Smyrna.— 
This city is situated ona harbor of the Aigean 
sea, and is flourishing even to thisday. See the 
Real-Encyclopedias and Books of Travel. Letters 
of Ignatius, Polyearp, Church Histories. 

“Many, particularly Catholic exegetes, eic., 
also Calovius and Hengstenberg, have regarded 
Polycarp as the angel of Smyrna.”’ [Altered from 
Diisterdieck.—Tr.] This assumption is based 
upon the false theory in regard to the angel. 


[These things saith the first and the 
last, etc.—‘‘ Being addressed, as this epistle is, 
to the Church exposed, and hereafter to be still 
more exposed, to the fiercest blasts of persecu- 
tion, it is graciously ordered that all the attri- 
butes which Christ here claims for Himself 
should be such as would encourage and support 
His servants in their trial and distress.” Trencu. 
—E. R. C.] 

Who became dead.—This self-designation 
of Christ harmonizes with the martyr-state of the 
church. [And revived.—‘ The words (both 
clauses of this designation) seem to point to the 
promises in vers. 10, 11.” Atrorp.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 9. Thy tribulation.—This has refer- 
ence to sufferings from persecution—shame and 
distress — extending even to imprisonment and 
death (ver. 10 sqq.) 
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And poverty.—It is more probable that this 
has reference to the spoiling of the church’s 
goods (Heb. x. 34, Primas. and others), than to the 
helplessness of originally poor persons, in con- 
trast to rich Jews, able to bribe the government 
(Hengstenberg). 

But thou art rich.—In heavenly goods (ch. 
iii. 18; Eph. i. 8; Matt. vi. 20, [v. “V1, 12]; ete.) 
Soul-elevating contrast. (IloAvnaproc, Hengsten- 
berg !) 

And (I know) thy calumny.—This ca- 
lumny,* as addressed to heathen, might be 
an accusation of riotousness and _ sedition 
(Acts xvii. 6); as addressed to Jews or Jew- 
ish Christians, it might be an accusation of 
apostasy from the Law or from Ebionite Chris- 
tianity. It is a query whether real Jews are in- 
tended here (most commentators),or Judaizing 
Christians (Vitringa and others). The two 
readily made common cause, however, in taking 
offence at the free development of Christianity, 
and the Prophet might reproach them both with 
not being genuine Jews, ¢.¢., believers on the 
Messiah (comp. the Epistle of James). Hence, 
even if the Apocalyptist were speaking of real 
Jews, he would take the word in a higher, sym- 
bolical sense; we would remark in this con- 
nection, that, in the Gospel of John, on the other 
hand, the word Jews denotes, in the historical 
sense, Judaizers. Ch. iii. 9, however, seems to 
be more in favor of the supposition that Jewish 
Christians are intended. Though it cannot be 
denied that, in many cases, the Jews incited the 
heathen to the persecution of Christians, we 
cannot suppose (with Diisterdieck) that, at the 
beginning of the Jewish war, the Jews, who 
were almost all insurrectionists, could have 
accused the Christians, who were peaceable citi- 
zens, of anything like insurrection or sedition. 

Asynagogue of Satan.—Cutting oxymoron. 
Not a synagogue of the Lord (Num. xvi. 3 and 
elsewhere), but the extreme opposite of that. 
As Antichristian adversaries of the church’s 
Christianity (see James ii. 2). Diisterdieck re- 
calls Hosea iv. 15: Bethel a Bethaven. [Atrorp 
referring to Truncu: Mew Testament Synonyms, 
@1, thus writes: ‘* He (Trench) brings out there 
how éxxAyoia, the nobler word, was chosen by 
our Lord and His Apostles for the assembly of 
the called in Christ, while cuvaywyf#, which is 
only once found (James ii. 2) of a Christian 
assembly (and there, as Diisterd. notes, not with 
Tov Ocov, but with dudv) was gradually abandoned 
entirely to the Jews, so that in this, the last book 
of the Canon, such an expression as this can be 
used. See also his Comm. on the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches.” It is to be observed that ovva- 
ywyh was not gradually abandoned, but was at once 
relinquished. As a term relinquished by the 
true Israel, it might be applied to an assembly 
either of those clinging to Judaism, or of an 
heretical Christian sect.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 10. Fear none of those things which 





* [The translation given in the text—thy calumny from 
those, etc.—is more nearly in accordance with the Greek than 
the KE. V.—#. R. C.] 

+ [May it not be that our Lord used the term “ Jews ” in 
its highest sense, as indicating the true Israel (see note oa 
p.27.)? This explanation gives obvious and special force to 
the entire expression, “ who profess themselves to be Jews, 
but they are not, but a synagogue of Satan.”—H. R. C.] 
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thoushalt suffer.—The prison is indicative of 
persecutions on the part of the magistracy, which, 
however, in persecuting, is unwittingly the devil’s 
servant (see ch, xii.). Diisterdieck: ‘The mean- 
ing of the name ausibohonalecdeson) should not be 
emphasized here (contrary to Ziillig and Heng- 
stenberg) ; otherwise we should expect to find 6 
6.48. in ver. 9, and 6 carav. in ver. 10.” Still, the 
idea of the adversary (Satan) takes precedence 
of the idea of the slanderer (devil), and the in- 
carceration of the pious is a practical slander. 

[Behold, the devil is about to cast some 
of you into prison, #.¢., through his influ- 
ence upon the minds of magistrates, as he influ- 
enced the Sabeans and Chaldeans against Job 
(i. 15, 17). This passage agrees with other 
Scriptures, in teaching not merely the personality 
of the devil (Satan), but also that his permitted 
power over the world and members of the 
Church, though weakened, is still continued. 
Comp. Luke xxii. 31; 1 Thess, ii. 18, 2 Thess. 
ii. 9; Eph. vi. 11, 12; 1 Pet. v. 8, ete.—E. R. C.] 

That ye may be tried.—Though temptation 
on the part of the devil is at the same time a 
testing or proving on the part of God, here the 
devil’s tempting to apostasy is intended. Three 
terms for the devil are presented here, therefore: 
enemy, accuser, tempter. 

Tribulation ten days.— The numeral is 
not to be taken literally (Grot.), and denotes 
neither a long time (& Lapide and others), nor a 
short time (De Wette and others, [Alford, 
Trench ]), but a divinely meted, periodical world- 
time, according, however, with the minor mea- 
sure of the worldly life of Smyrna — numbered 
days; 4. ¢., the period of the expiration of the 
old world-time in Smyrna; which period, if we 
regard it as thus meted and modified by days, 
may undoubtedly appear a short time. Inter- 
pretations: 1. Ten days are equivalent to ten 
years. The persecutions under Domitian or 
Decius. 2. The ten persecutions of the Caristians 
(Hbrard). This time of persecution must be dis- 
tinguished from the universal time of tribulation 
of the Church, ch. xiii. 5 (42 months—1260 days, 
ch. xi. 8, xii. 6=3} times, ch. xii. 14), 

Be thou faithful.—T ovis significant—point- 
ing to a long and perilous way. 

Unto death. — The faithfulness must be the 
faithfulness of the martyr, who is ready even for 
death; a faithfulness exceeding the persecutions. 
This exhortation may be beautifully generalized 
thus: be faithful wnt death. [The two ideas of 
unto and until death are conjoined. Be faithful, 
though faithfulness lead to death; be faithful 
until you die.—E. R. C.] 

The crown of life.—1 Pet. v.4. Tov oréd. 
t. Coyc. Diisterdieck: Genit. apposit. See, in 
opposition to this, the Lange Comm. on James i. 


12, p. 47 [Am. Ed.].  ‘* The swmmum of life as 
life’s prize of honor.”” Genitive of appertinency, 
therefore. Various interpretations: Ziillig: 
The royal crown of the faithful. Hengstenberg, 


figuratively: The most precious thing. Diister- 
dieck, correctly: The figure of the victor’s crown, 
taken from the competitive games. [The ques- 
tion here is as to whether the orédavoc spoken of 
is the diadem of the king, or the wreath of the 
victor. In favor of the latter interpretation 
may be urged that the term is oré¢avoc, and the 


‘ 





further fact, that the promise is to the victor. 
This, at first glance, may seem to settle the ques- 
tion. It will not be denied that, according to 
strict classical usage, dvddyua represents the 
crown of the king, and oré¢avog that of the con- 
queror in the Grecian games. It should be re- 
membered, however, that at this very time the 
crown of the Roman Emperors was the orédavoc 
—(See Elliot, Hor. Apoc., Vol. I., p. 136 sq.), 
the symbol at once of victory and dominion. 
The question is as to the force of the term in the 
New Testament. Acddyua occurs but three times, 
Rey. xii, 8, xiii. 1, xix. 2; the word everywhere 
else translated crown is orépavoc. In 1 Cor. ix. 
25 and 2 Tim. ii. 5, there is, manifestly, reference 
to the wreath of the victor; but, on the other 
hand, the crown placed on the head of Jesus in 
mockery of His claim to be a King, was styled 
orépavoc, Matt. xxvii. 29, etc.; (see also Rev. iv. 
4,10, vi. 2, xiv. 14, where the crown of the 
ruler is referred to). A consideration of these 
Scriptures establishes the conclusion that, in the 
New Testament, this term, like the English crown, 
is used to designate both the diadem and the 
wreath, This conclusion is confirmed by the 
well-known fact concerning the Roman Emperors 
above alluded to. From this point of view there 
can be little doubt that the orégavo of the glori- 
fied saints are the symbols at once of their victory 
in the contest of earth, and of their authority as 
kings in the Kingdom of Heaven.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 11. He that overcometh [conquer- 
eth ].—The promise corresponds with the address 
and charge. Overcoming is here the concrete 
victory over temptation in the persecutions 
announced; a victory founded, as it necessarily 
must be, upon a general victory over evil.—To 
such a victor, invulnerableness against the second 
death is assured. 

The second death.—A designation of dam- 
nation (ch. xx. 6, 14, xxi 8), with reference to 
Jewish Theology (see Diisterdieck, De Wette, 
Wetstein, Buxtorf). This, therefore, is indi- 
rectly the surest promise of eternal life. The 
more certain the first death seems to be, the 
more surely will the one assailed by it receive 
an entrance into that free realm, where all is im- 
perishable and unfading, where death is a thing 
of the past. [See the Excursus on Hades, p. 364. 
—E. R. C.] 


THIRD EPISTLE. PERGAMUS. 


Vers. 12-17. 

Ver. 12. Pergamus or Pergamum in Mysia; 
formerly a royal residence; later, a principal 
city of Roman Asia. This was the city of Aiscu- 
lapius, as Ephesus was that of Diana. It is 
now called Bergamo. There are many ruinous 
remains of the old city. See the Lexicons and 
Books of Travel. : 

The sharp, two-edged sword. — Here, 
too, the attribute of Christ corresponds with the 
situation of Pergamus; see ver. 16. The sharp 
sword is, however, not an instrument of external 
penal judgments, but the organ of the Spirit's 
judgments (see Eph. vi. 17; John xvi. 8).* It 
was an hypothesis of Lyra, that the epistle was 
addressed to a bishop named Carpus. 





* [The term in Eph. vi. 17 is, not as here, poudaia, but 
axatpa; and surely that single passage (neither term occurs 


CHAP. Il. 12-17, 
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Ver. 13. Satan’s throne.—The same idea is 
made prominent at the end of the verse: where 
Satan dwelleth.— Double recognition is made of 
the church’s faithfulness, on account of the 
perils of the place in which it is tested. Inter- 
pretations of the term throne of Satan: 1. Wor- 
ship of Aisculapius, whose symbol was the ser- 
pent (—devil, Grotius, and others). 2. Acme 
of idolatry (Andreas and others). 3. Dwelling- 
place of heathen and Nicolaitans (Calovius and 
others). 4. Extreme of persecutions (Zwald and 
others). 5. Museum of Pergamus (Zornius). 
Pergamus being the seat of the supreme court, 
it was natural that it should be the central point 
of persecution (Ebrard). Diisterdieck also men- 
tions this supposition, without giving it its due 
weight. It has reference, indeed, to a later 
period of the first century, when persecutions 
began to be judicial. [Trencu judiciously re- 
marks: ‘All which we can securely conclude 
from this language is, that from one cause or 
another, these causes being now unknown, Per- 
gamum enjoyed the bad pre-eminence of being 
the headquarters in these parts of the opposition 
to Christ and His Gospel. Why it should have 
thus deserved the name of ‘ Satan’s throne,’ so 
emphatically repeated @ second time at the end 
of this verse, ‘where Satan dwelleth,’ must re- 
main one of the unsolved riddles of these Epis- 
tles.”—E. R. C.] 


And thou holdest fast My name.—Re- 
velation and knowledge of the essence and 
governance of Christ. Diisterdieck, on the other 
hand, in accordance with a widely diffused and 
inevident interpretation: The true objective 
Person of Christ, together with its riches 
and glory. The same expositor denies that 
confession is intended, as De Wette maintains. 
The church has already given proof of this, its 
holding fast of the name of Jesus, in a time of 
tribulation and martyrdom, when it was tempted 
to deny and would not.* 


My faith; 7. e., belief in Christ, resting upon 
His faithfulness. Objective genitive; ch, xiv. 12, 
and other passages. Comp. Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
[This interpretation is not required by the con- 


in John xvi. 8) affords too narrow a basis upon which to 
build any hypothesis as to the general use of even the latter 
word—most certainly nothing can be gathered from it as to 
the symbolic force of poudaia. The most natural interpre- 
tation of poxpaia (comp. ver. 16, i. 16, vi. 8, xix. 15, 21) is 
that it is symbolic of the destroying power of Christ’s word 
—it implies external penal judgment; (see also Isa. xi. 4; 
2 Thess. ii. 8). A comparison of the declaration of the fol- 
lowing verse, “where Satan’s throne is,” with 2 Thess. ii. 8, 
where it is declared that “the Lord shall consume with the 
Spirit (@ ¢., sword) of His mouth. ... him, whose coming is 
after the working of Satan,” may shed light upon the use of 
this designation in this connection.—B. R. C. 

* (The Am. Ed. would suggest that, by the expression My 
name in this place, and in ch. iii. 8, is meant Christ Himself 
in all His offices. Two meanings of the term dvoua seem to 
prevail in the New Testament. 1. The verbal expression 
(title) which designates any person or thing, as in Matt. i. al, 
x. 2, efc. 2. The personality itself, as in Matt. xii. 21; John 
i, 12, ii. 23; Acts iii. 16 (bis.), iv.12; Rom. x. 13, etc. To ths 
class belongs the term when it occurs in such phrases as 
0 Sor My name's sake (Matt. x. 22, etc.) ¢.¢., for My sake; 

2) in My (or Thy) name (Matt. xxiv.5; John xvii. 12, etc., 
as the representative of My (or Thy) personality. A third 
sense is probably found, ch. iii. 1, where it seems to indicate 
reputation ; this sense, however, may be resolved into the first. 
The meaning assigned by Lange is unsupported by argument 
and is altogether unprecedented. The meaning suggested 
above is in accordance with a prevalent use of the term, and 
is consistent with the context,—H. R. C.] 











struction. ILiorz¢ may be regarded as having 
been used concretely, as in Jude 3, ete., and the 
genitive as that of the source.—E. R. C.] 

In which Antipas.—We follow the reading 
aic, supported by Cod. B. and adopted by Gries- 
bach.* This reading has been objected to, prob- 
ably on the ground that the church generally 
was faithful. Accordingly, aic has been omitted 
—a proceeding which gave rise to still greater 
difficulties, on which comp. Diisterdieck (p. 153). 
Again, an explanatory év has been prefixed to 
aig. On the plays upon the word Antipas, comp. 
Diisterdieck (‘Avri-rac, against all; Anti-papa, 
or iodmarpov == Athanasianism; Pergamus—= 
Alexandria). De Wette: ‘“‘A certain Antipas 
(Antipater) must have suffered martyrdom in 
Pergamus some time previously.” The later 
martyrologies announce that in the time of 
Domitian, Antipas, bishop of Pergamus, was 
killed by being placed in an iron image of a 
bull, heated red-hot. Tertullian mentions the 
martyr Antipas, taking the name, most probably, 
from our passage. Eusebius (ist. eccles. iv. 15) 
cites three other martyrs of Pergamus. Heng- 
stenberg conjectures that the symbolical name, 
against all (Saskeridest), denotes Timothy. Eb- 
rard ironically expatiates upon this view (p.174). 
Consistent symbolical interpretation may lead to 
attempts at the interpretation of names; but 
consistent symbolical interpretation does not 
demand that the names of the seven cities should 
also be interpreted. 

Ver. 14. A few things against thee.—We 
must not regard this as a litote and understand 
the opposite to what is said (Heinrich). 

Thou hast there them.— Members of the 
church are intended, but not the whole church. 
It has not completely purified itself from these 
people; has been negligent in church discipline. 

Who hold the doctrine of Balaam — 
Persistently hold it fast, cparovvras. The com- 
bination of the history of Balaam, Num. xxii. 
25 sqq.,and the story of the avenging war of 
Israel against Midian, ch. xxxi., served for a 
foundation toa Jewish tradition to the effect that 
Balaam taught Balak how, by the institution of 
idolatrous sacrificial feasts, he might entice the 
Israelites to fornication and thus corrupt them.{ 
It was a doctrine, not in the sense of a system, 
but as a maxim. And whilst Balaam hoped for 
outward gain, and the Nicolaitans, on the other 
hand, were following an Antinomian principle, 
we find, together with the coincidence of the two 
names, a certain difference which we have pre- 
viously pointed out. 

[To cast a stumbling-block before the 
children of Israel, to eat idol offerings.— 
‘¢There are two words which claim here spe- 
cial consideration, oxdvdadov and eidwAddurov. 
SKavdarov, a later form of cxavddAnOpov. ... and 
oxavdaritw ... occur only, I believe, in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, the Septuagint and the New 





* [“ Ag the shorter text runs (omitting als), and probably 
also if we read the'rais of the Cod. Sin., ’Avrimas is regarded 
as indeclinable, which circumstance has apparently led to all 
the perplexing varieties of reading.” ALrorD.—E. R. C.] 

Why not: offering resistance—the whole man ? F 

t [Certainly it is not expressly asserted in Num. xxxi. 
16, that 1t was Balak whom Balaam advised to use this agency 
against Israel; but the narrative almost implies it, Balak 
was in power, and was the most likely person to authorizo- 
and put in force the scheme” ALrorp.—H. R, C.] 
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Testament, and in such writings as are immedi- 
ately dependent upon these (see:Suicer, 8. V.); 
being almost always in them employed in a 
tropical sense; Judith y. 1, Lev. xxix. 14, are 
exceptions. Z«dvdadov is properly a trap (joined 
often with ayic, Josh. xxiii. 13; Ps. cxl. 9; 
Rom. xi. 9), or more precisely that part of the 
trap on which the bait was laid, and the touch- 
ing of which caused the trap to close upon its 
prey; then generally any loop or noose set in 
the path, which should entangle the foot of the 
unwary walker and cause him to stumble and 
fall; oxévdadov = rpdckoupa (Rom. xiv. 13) and 
oxavdadile = mpookdrrev (Matt. iv.6; Rom. ix. 
82); and next, any stone or hindrance of any 
kind (Hesychius explains it by éurodtopuoc), which 
should have the same effect (1 Pet. ii. 7). Satan, 
then, as the Tempter, is the great placer of 
‘scandals,’ ‘stumbling-blocks,’ or ‘ offences,’ in 
the path of men; his sworn servants, Balaam, 
or a Jeroboam (1 Kin. xiv. 16), are the same 
consciously. All of us unconsciously, by careless 
walking, by seeking what shall please ourselves 
rather than edify others (1 Cor. viii. 10), are in 
danger of being the same; all are deeply con- 
cerned inthe warning of Matt. xviii. 7. Hidwid- 
@vrov is a New Testament word to express what 
the heathen sacrifices were, as they presented 
themselves to the eye of a Christian or a Jew, 
namely things offered unto idols. The Gentiles 
themselves expressed the same by lepddurov 
(which word occurs 1 Cor. x. 28, according to 
the better reading, St. Paul there assuming a 
Gentile to be speaking, and using, if not an 
honorable, yet at any rate, a neutral word), or by 
6ed0vrov, which the Greek purists preferred.” 
Trenou.—k. RB. C.] 

Ver. 15. So hast thou also.—De Wette ex- 
plains «ad of as indicative of a comparison with 
Ephesus. Diisterdieck remarks: “It either re- 
fers to Balak, or, which is more probable, to the 
ancient congregation of the children of Israel. 
Yet this too would be a reference to Balak.” 
This fact, at all events, is indicated; viz.: that 
in Pergamus, as well as elsewhere, two kindred 
forms of Antinomianism occur. It is also inti- 
mated that the sect of the Nicolaitans had its 
own independent origin in a misinterpretation 
of the doctrine of Christian liberty. This lax 
tendency, on the ground of a misunderstood 
liberty, was springing up in Rome and Corinth 
at the time of the Pauline Epistles to the Chris- 
tians of those cities; it had attained further 
development at the time of the pastoral Epistles, 
and subsequently received, among the methodical 
Anomians, the sect-name of Nicolaitanism. At 
the time of the Epistle of Jude and the Apoca- 
lypse it was illustrated by the Old Testament 
history of Balaam, an etymological kinship of 
names aiding this comparison. This is more 
probable than the supposition that the Greek 
name is amere translation of the Hebrew Balaam. 
The practice of the different factions of Antino- 
mianism (Balaamites, Nicolaitans, the fanatical 
school of Jezebel) amounted to the same thing, 
viz.: disorderly conduct under the cloak of 
liberty ; the first specific mark of this disorder- 
liness being a participation in heathen sacrificial 
banquets; the second, connected with the first, 
a sexual laxity amounting to actual unchastity. 








Ver. 16. Repent, therefore. — This repen- 
tance, as the painful self-prostration and stirring 
of the church, must result in its cleansing from 
Nicolaitanism. [‘¢This command is addressed 
not only to the Nicolaitans, but to the Church, 
which did not, like that of Ephesus, hate them, 
but apparently tolerated them.’ AtLrorp. — 
E. R. C.J 

But if not.—The threat appears much milder 
than that addressed to Ephesus. 

I will come unto thee, i.¢., upon thee. 
How? 

And will war against them.—This act 
will be a humiliation for the church, inasmuch 
as it accomplishes directly, without the church’s 
instrumentality, what the church itself should 
effect—thus suspending, to a degree, the church’s 
authority, and making it appear in the light of a 
dependent church, taking away its independence. 
But how shall this be done? Grotius: Prophets 
are to accomplish what the bishop has neglected 
todo. Calovius; The Lord will act through an- 
other bishop. The fact is, the Lord comes to the 
slothful individual church with the spirit of the 
metropolitan church; and, when it becomes 
utterly sluggish, He comes to it with theocratico- 
hierarchical authority, or by means of separatist 
contrasts. 

With the sword of My mouth.—This is 
indicative of a spiritual conflict and victory 
through the word and the Spirit of God. It has 
no reference, therefore, to the avenging sword 
which came upon the misguided Israelites (Ewald, 
De Wette, and others); particularly, in view of 
the contrast between the Old and the New Cove- 
nant. The sword of the angel that stood in the 
way of Balaam can scarcely come into consider- 
ation, for this reason, if for none other—because 
that passage in the life of Balaam preceded his 
actual sin.* 

Ver. 17. Of the hidden manna.—The vic- 
tor in Pergamus is the recipient of two promises 
which, however, constitute a substantial unity. 
The hidden manna stands contrasted with the 
impure communion of idolatrous sacrifices, and 
hence, as well as in accordance with the Johan- 
nean idea (John vi.), characterizes the enjoyment 
of the highest, heavenly communion with Christ 
and the holy and blessed, as the partaking of a 
manna which is hidden as yet—perhaps like 
that which was kept for the Jewish Sabbath— 
or as the mystery of the inner life of blessedness. 
With this manna, the white stone with the 
new name corresponds. The white stone is 
that acquittal in the judgment which shall be 
based upon a recognition of the verification and 
righteousness of the new life; and the new name 
is the distinct individual personality of the new 
life; every beatified spirit has a particular and 
unique consciousness of this personality—a con- 
sciousness known, in this uniqueness, to none 
but the recipient himself (ch. xix. 12). 

Different interpretations of the manna: The 
Lord’s Supper; Spiritual refreshments; Justifica- 





* [See note on ver.12. The interpretation of Lange, in 
this and the preceding paragraph, requires us both to regard 
that which was manifestly spoken of as a threat against the 
persistently unrepentant, as a promise of highest blessing; 
and to take moAewetv in the altogether unnatural and unpre- 
cedented sense of indicating the convincing influence of the 
Spirit. Comp. comment on ver. 12.—H. R. C.] 
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tion; The manna in the Ark of the Covenant, which 
has been hidden since the destruction of the Tem- 
ple; Christ; Heavenly bread. [‘*There can, I 
think, be no doubt that allusion is here made tothe 
manna which, at God’s express command, Moses 
caused to be laid up before the Lord in the sanc- 
tuary (Ex. xvi. 82-34; cf. Heb. ix. 4). This 
manna, as being thus laid up, obtained the name 
of ‘hidden’... This ‘hidden manna’ ... repre- 
sents a benefit pertaining to the future Kingdom 
of glory. ... I would not indeed affirm that this 
promise has not prelibations which will be tasted 
in the present time. ... The words imply that, 
however hidden now, it shall not remain hidden 
evermore; and the best commentary on them is 
to be found at 1 Cor. ii. 9; 1 John iii. 2.” 
Trencu.—kE. R. C.] 

Interpretations of the white stowe: The glori- 
fied body; Analogue of the names on the breast- 
plate of the High Priest—priestly dignity, there- 
fore; A reference to the heavenly reward; Tes- 
sera hospitalis; The stone used in casting lots 
for succession in the priestly function; The glory 
of victory. 

The two meanings which attached to the white 
stone among the Greeks, viz.: acquittal in judg- 
ment and the award of some rank or dignity— 
are, manifestly, most intimately connected. Jus- 
tification in the final judgment must, however, 
be distinguished from the justification of faith, 
though the two are connected and agree in the 
possession of a negative and a positive ele- 
ment (absolutio; adoptio in the principial sense ; 
in the sense of consummation). 

Interpretations of the name: The name of 
God; Consecrated to God; Son of God, or elect 
person. Most commentators: The victor’s own 
name. This is new as the pure expression of the 
new, heavenly life, in antithesis to the old con- 
ventional name, meaningless in many cases, and 
often a name of shame. 

[The remarks of Trench (Ep. to the Seven 
Churches, pp. 170-181) on the white stone and the 
new name are worthy of the highest consideration. 
He repudiates the idea that these symbols 
“are borrowed from heathen antiquity,” declar- 
ing that ‘this Book moves exclusively within 
the circle of sacred, that is of Jewish, imagery 
and symbols; nor is the explanation of its sym- 
bols in any case to be sought beyond this circle.” 
Following Ziillig (Offend. Johannis, Vol. 1., pp. 
408-454), he suggests that the wgo¢ Aeve7? may 
be, not a white pebble, but the Urim and Thum- 
mim —probably a diamond, a precious stone 
shining white. The ‘new name written, which no 
man knoweth saving he that receiveth it (the stone),”’ 
he identifies with the new name of Christ ch. iii. 
12, and suggests that it was symbolized by what 
was written on the Urim (probably the holy 
Tetragrammaton) which no one knew except the 
High Priest to whose charge it was committed.— 
E. R. C.] 


FOURTH EPISTLE. THYATIRA, 
Ch. wi. 18-29. 

Ver. 18. Thyatira.—In Lydia, between Per- 
gamus and Sardis, a provincial city; now called 
Akhissar. See the Encyclopedias and Books of 
Travel. Lydia was a woman of Thyatira, Acts 
- xvi. 14. This Lydia may be referred neither to 








the loving zeal of the church nor to Jezebel 
(Diisterdieck). For a mention of wavering 
views in regard to the elements of the church 
and worthless views concerning the bishop, see 
Diisterdieck. 

[The Son of God.—‘“ Our Lord thus names 
Himself here, in accordance with the spirit of 
that which is to follow; ver. 27 being from Ps, 
ii., in which it is written, ‘The Lord hath said 
unto me, thow art my Son,’’’ (ALroRD); comp. 
vers. 26, 27, with Ps. ti. 8,9. The reason of the 
reference to Ps. ii. may possibly be found in a 
comparison of ver. 20 with Ps, ii. 1-8, and the 
history of Jezebel, 1 Kings xvi. 81; 2 Kings ix. 
37. The Jezebel of the Old Testament was a 
heathen, a king’s daughter, and a queen; she 
took counsel against the Lord, and seduced the 
people of God to iniquity. This interpre- 
tation requires us to suppose that the Jezebel 
of ver. 20 occupied a position analogous to that 
of her Old Testament type. Symbolically (on 
the hypothesis that the churches represent dif- 
ferent ages of the Universal Church) she may 
represent a world-power, professedly converted 
and assuming the position of a teacher, intro- 
ducing idolatry and impurity into the Church.— 
E. BR. C.] 

His eyes like as a flame of fire.—With 
reference to the fanaticism in Thyatira. His 
eyes pierce through the sphere of spirit, and 
perceive the impure motives of all fanaticism, be 
it hierarchic or sectarian, ascetic or libertines 
and this with a view to making it manifest and 
judging it.* 

And His feet.—He, ‘“‘Who, with His feet 
like unto brass, tramples on all that is unclean 
and inimical.” (Diisterdieck.) This, however, 
is not the way in which fanaticism is judged. It 
is made manifest in its nothingness by the feet 
of Christ, in their holy, glowing motion, passing 
over its imbecility and worthlessness and resoly- 
ing them into themselves. To the extent that 
this nuisance is the originator of moral scandals, 
it is broken in pieces with the iron sceptre as 
heathenish (ver. 27). 

Ver. 19. I know thy works.— These are 
subdivided into four fundamental traits: love and 
faithfulness —the one showing itself in a loving 
service to those requiring help; the other mani- 
fested in steadfastness under persecutions and 
temptations. To these issuperadded the fact of 
the church’s growth—that its last works are 
more than the first. The opposite of Ephesus 
(Diisterdieck).  . 

Ver, 20. But I have against thee.—There 
is a connection between the very vitality of the 
church of Thyatira and the fact that it suffers 
itself to be dazzled by the fiery semblance of 
life in the fanaticism of Jezebel and her follow- 
ers; that it is unwatched on that side. 

The woman Jezebel.— As the Anomians 
were formerly traced back to Balaam, so here 
they are traced to Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, 
1 Kings xvi. sqq. 





* [The sins of Jezebel and her followers can hardly be 
styled “‘fanaticism;” they were lapses into idolatry and 
impurity (see note on ver. 20), The eyes of flame are not 
only indicative of spirit-searching power (ver. 23) but also 
of the wrath of the Son of God, the Husband of the Church, 
flaming against those guilty of spiritual, as well as physical, 
adultery.—. R. C.] 
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The individual traits of the description call 
for the conclusion that Jezebel was a religious 
fanatic, who claimed to be a prophetess and had 
founded a school of Antinomianism, in which an 
impure intercourse of the sexes was reduced to 
a religious system, and clothed in the garb of 
pious enthusiasm. The name is symbolical, but 
scarcely the sex of the person. It should be 
observed that the seduction to fornication occu- 
pies the foremost place in this instance, and that 
much more stress is laid upon it than upon the 
eating of idolatrous sacrifices.* Here, there- 
fore, we have the primitive type of a story that 
has been often repeated by isolated Gnostic sects 
even down to the present day. 

Other interpretations: 1. Jezebel was the wife 
of the bishop (Grotius and others) ; hence the 
reading T7v yuvaikd oov. 2. Heresy personified, 
or the Nicolaitan false teachers (Vitringa, Heng- 
stenberg, and others), 38, A woman really called 
Jezebel (Wolf, Bengel). 4. The Jewish syna- 
gogue (Zillig). 

The fornication to which the Old Testament 
Jezebel was the seducer, was connected with the 
service of Baal and Astarte; Jezebel had brought 
the worship of these gods with her from Sidon 
and propagated it in Israel (see 2 Kings ix. 22, 
and other passages). Hengstenberg conjectures 
that the ancient Jezebel was a demonically in- 
spired prophetess of Baal. 

Ver. 21. And I gave her time —Hbrard 
groundlessly takes this in a present sense; ren- 
dering it thus—from this time she shall have yet 
another respite for repentance. —She has not 
made use of her respite; she willeth not 
to repent.—The disorder, therefore, has already 
lasted some time, and though the church, as a 
church, has suffered its continuance, admonitions 
to repent have not been wanting. We need not 
conclude from this, however, that John has pre- 
viously issued a written reprimand (Ewald. Nor 
does John here speak as a bishop). 

Ver. 22. Behold, I cast her into a bed.— 
The punishment, whose prefacing with behold 
indicates its severity and speediness, is, in its 
ironical expression, conformable to the sin; 
just as the cup of intoxication is poured out for 
the intoxicated. A bed of torment corresponds 
with the bed of fornication. 

According to Lyra and others, «ivy denotes 
the punishment of Hell; while most commenta- 
tors regard it as indicative of the bed of sick- 
ness, with reference to Ps. xli. 3. [A bed of 
sickness, physical and symbolical, the result of 
her own impurity, maybe intended.—E. R. C.] 
But whetber such a menace of sickness is in- 
tended to be conveyed here is exceedingly doubt- 
ful. By the bed we understand an insulated 
sectarianism, in which Jezebel and her followers 





* (Tt is true that “the seduction to fornication occupies the 
foremost place,” but it is intimately conjoined with the eat- 
ing of things sacrificed to idols. This conjunction, together 
with the distinct reference to the Old Testament Jezebel, im- 
plies that the fornication itself was connected with idolatry. 
Now, whilst it is conceivable that Christian fanaticism (7. e., 
fanaticism starting from Christianity) may have assumed the 
form of an improper intercourse of the sexes, it is utterly 
inconceivable that it could have assomed that of idolatry. 
Far better is it to regard Jezebel as a heathen at heart, and 
those seduced by her, vs errorists led astray by her heathen 
teaching, than as fanatics. She may indeed have been a 
heathen, but not a Christian, fanatic —K, R. C.] 





will be the instruments of their own destruction; 
the threatened casting into this bed, therefore, 
we apprehend ag a threat of excommunication, 
to be executed by the Spirit of the Lord in and 
along with the church (1 Cor. v. 3 sqq.), if she 
do not thoroughly repent.* We emphasize as 
follows: Behold, I cast her into a bed, and those 
that commit adultery with her—into great tri- 
bulation.—‘ For the destruction of the flesh,” 
St. Paul says. After its excision from the 
church, the school, as a sect, must necessarily 
be given over to eccentricity, discord, the pangs 
of remorse, and despair, to say nothing of the 
disgrace which would attach to it, and the cen- 
sure of the world. 

Those who commit adultery with her. 
—The fornication is now characterized as adul- 
tery, for together with the actual occurrences of 
this sort, religious apostasy, previously present 
in germ, is thus symbolically designated; in 
this case, it is apostasy from Christ and from the 
Spirit of His Church. With her. In fellowship 
with her; as her companions and followers. 

Except they repent.—An ultimatum pre- 
ceding excommunication, such as was addressed 
to the false teachers in the Galatian Church, 
Gal. i. 

Of her [avr#c—] works. 

Ver. 23. And I will slay her children.— 
According to Grotius and others, these are actual 
children of fornication—as such, however, they 
could not be the objects of so severe a threat. 
According to Disterdieck and many others, they 
are the previously mentioned companions of Jez- 
ebel, the pouyevovrec. Ebrard: “The Jezebel 
brood, in which iniquity threatens to propagate 
itself in time to come.’’ These children are 
plainly distinguished from the immediate com- 
panions of Jezebel, both by name and by the 
form of the threatened punishment. They are 
the second generation of disorderly sectarianism, 
in which the whole power of spiritual and phy- 
sical death becomes manifest; and there is an 
unlimited perspective into futurity in the threat 
—hence it is declared that all the churches 
shall know this Divine judgment. 

With [Lange: By the power of] death.— 
Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death 
(Jas.i.15). Explications of év Javatw: 1. Death 
is Hell: 2. Pestilence (Septuag. Ezek, xxxiii. 27); 
3. The Hebrew formula: M9-1d, as the penalty 


of adultery, Lev. xx. 10. Diisterdieck urges 
cogent reasons against the supposition, enter- 
tained by Hengstenberg, that the passage in Le- 
viticus is alluded to. ’Ev signalizes Jdvaro¢g as 
the instrument of killing — hence, as deadly 
power. .[‘ A strong Hebraistic expression, 
meaning that he would certainly destroy them.” 
Barnus.—‘‘ Others find a reference to the two 
sweeping catastrophes which overtook the Baal 
priests and votaries at exactly that period of 
Jewish history to which the mention of Jezebel 
here points (1 Kings xviii. 40; 2 Kings x. 25). 
To me it seems no more than a threat that their 
doom should be a signal one, that they should 





* [The Church excommunicates; the woe her 
is one that Christ Himself threatens and iaiee oben oe 
from the visible Church is not necessarily implied, but rather 
that spiritual corruption and death which follow a with- 
drawal of the infinences of the Spirit—H, R, C.J 
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not die the common death of all men, nor be 
visited after the visitation of all (Num. xvi. 29), 
but leaving the precise manner of that doom un- 
defined.” Trencu.—BK. R. C.] 

And all the churches shall know.— 
Diisterdieck: +‘ Every Divine judgment upon the 
world is a manifestation of the Lord’s glory, 
resulting, in accordance with the Divine inten- 
tion, in the advancement and strengthening of 
believers in knowledge.” —They shall know, 


especially, that God is the Holy One, that He is, 


pure Light, and that He knows and judges all 
impurity, even when arrayed in the closest sem- 
blance of holiness. 

All the churches — congregations —in the 
whole Church. Wecan say, witu Grotius, ‘The 
Asiatic churches, if we only do not apprehend 
them externally, but as types of the whole 
Church.” 

That Iam He.—tThe absoluteness of God is 
here indicated, from the special point of view 
that it is He who tries and searches the reins 
and hearts, the whole inner life, and the inner- 
most disposition of man. [‘ This is clearly a 
claim to Omniscience, and as it is the Lord Jesus 
who speaks in all these epistles, it is a full proof 
that He claims this for Himself.” Barnus.— 
E.R. C.] Grotius and Bengel make a distinc- 
tion in the concrete unity of the expression, in- 
terpreting dois as the lusts or passions, hearts as 
the thoughts; this is in opposition to the unitous 
sense of the passage, in which, at the utmost, a 
harmonious contrast is indicated. 

To you, to each.—Address to the guilty 
ones. Within the more general chastisement, 
the judgment upon each individual shall be 
proportioned to his works. [According to 
your works.—‘‘This promise, or this threat, 
for it may be either (is it not both ?—E.R.C.) is 
one which we commonly keep at this time too 
much in the background; but it is one which we 
should press on ourselves and others with the 
same emphasis wherewith Christ and His Word 
presses it upon us all (Ps. Ixii. 18; Matt. xvi. 
27; Rom. ii. 6; Job xxxiv. 11; Prov. xxiv. 12; 
Jer. xxii. 19). It is indeed one of the gravest 
mischiefs which Rome has bequeathed to us, 
that in a reaction and protest, itself absolutely 
necessary, against the false emphasis which she 
puts on works, unduly trusting therein to share 
with Christ’s merits in our justification, we often 
fear to place upon them the true; being, as they 
are, to speak with St. Bernard, the ‘via regni,’ 
however little the ‘ causa regnandi ;’ though here 


too it must of course never be forgotten that it 


is only the good tree which brings forth good 
fruit; and that no tree is good until Christ has 
made it so.” Trencu.—kE. R. C.] 

Ver. 24. But unto youIsay, [the rest in 
Thyatira, etc.—The and of the E. V. is omitted; 
see Tuxt. AND Gram. Norzs.—E. R.C.]. Address 
to individuals who, as such (not as members of 
the church as a body), are guiltless. They are 
characterized by two marks. First, they have 
not this erroneous doctrine; and, secondly, they 
have hitherto not known the pretended depths in 
it as depths of Satan, as they express themselves 
now that their eyes are opened. The objection- 
ableness of the doctrine in question was clear to 


them, but not its Satanic depth, its nature, and | 











operation—ruinous to souls, poisoning the words 
of truth, fatal to spiritual life. 

Interpretations: These false teachers boasted 
that they knew the depths of Satan (Neander, 
Hengstenberg). These false teachers, like the 
Gnostics, boasted that they knew the depths of 
life and, especially, of the Godhead; but the 
Apocalyptist sarcastically reverses this boast by 
intimating that their pretended depths are depths 
of Satan (Grotius and many others). 

‘“As they say,” according to Vitringa, refers 
purely to the depths; this restriction, however, 
seems somewhat violent, and it is more probable 
that the innocent individual members of the 
church have themselves now recognized the 
greatness of the evil, and sarcastically handle 
the claim of the false teachers. 

[‘‘It was the characteristic of the falsely 
called yvaarc to boast of its Bddea, or depths, of 
Divine things. ... We may safely therefore re- 
fer the expression ov éyvacav ta Bd0ea to the 
heretics spoken of. But it is not so clear to 
whom, as their subject, the words o¢ Aéyovow are 
to be appropriated; and, again, whose word rov 
oarava is, whether that (1) of our Lord, (2) of 
the heretics, or (8) of the Christians addressed. 
If &¢ Aéyovow belongs to the Christians, then the 
sense will be, that they, the Christians, called 
the Bd0ca of the heretics, the Bafea tov carava, 
and were content to profess their ignorance of 
them. So Andr., Areth., Heinr., Ziillig, Ebrard: 
and so far would be true enough; but the sen- 
tence would be left very flat and pointless, and 
altogether inconsistent in its tone with the 
solemn and pregnant words of the rest of the 
message. If ac Aéyovory belongs to the heretics, 
we have our choice between two views of rod 
carava: either (1) that the heretics themselves 
called their own mysteries ra 8. tov caravd. But 
this, though held by Hengst., and even by Nean- 
der ... asa possible alternative, and recently 
by Trench, can hardly be so, seeing that the 
words surely would not bear the sense thus 
assigned to them, viz.: that they could go deeper 
than and outwit Satan in his own kingdom: and 
seeing, moreover, that no such formula, or any 
resembling it, is found as used by the ancient 
Gnostic heretics: or (2) that the o¢ Aéyovow ap- 
plies only to the word Ga@ea, and that, when ac- 
cording to their way of speaking, tov Geov should 
have followed (cf. 1 Cor ii. 10), the Lord in 
indignation substitutes tod catravd. This has 
been the view taken by most commentators, e. g., 
Corn.-i-Lapide, Ribera, Grot., Calov., Wetst., 
Vitr., Bengel, Wolf, Eichhorn, Ewald, De W., 
Stern, Disterd. And, it appears to me, that 
this alone comes in any measure up to the re- 
quirements of the passage, in intensity of mean- 
ing and solemnity, as well as in veri-similitude.” 
AutrorD. See, as representing other views, 
Trench and Barnes in doc.—E. R. C.] 

I cast not upon you any other burden. 
—Our first effort must be to gather the meaning 
of the other burden from the epistle itself. The 
sinful toleration of Jezebel must now be ex- 
changed for the opposite course, ¢. ¢., the ex- 
communication of the false teachers, unless they 
repent. And this, indubitably, is a painful and 
heavy task, a burden; the Apostle will, however, 
lay none other on the church. 
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Explanations: 1. No other suffering than that 
which ye already bear (Bengel and others); in- 
cluding the threats (Ewald). 2. No other obliga- 
tion than the one indicated—to prohibit the eat- 
ing of idolatrous sacrifices, etc., Acts xv. 28. 
Not the entire Mosaic law, therefore. The for- 
mer of these interpretations is too indefinite, 
the latter too far-fetched.* Equally valueless is 
the interpretation of Grotius: Jactant ili se rerum 
multarum cognitione, zam a vobis non exigo (gnosis, 
then, is the dAA40 Bdpoc!); Bengel: As Jezebel 
was burden enough to them; Eichhorn gives a 
still different explanation, see De Wette. 

By the following promise, we see what they 
are todo. They are to combat the new heathen- 
ism arising in that sectarian school; and to 
wield the iron sceptre of the Messiah, in accord- 
ance with the promise, yet in a spiritual sense. 

Ver. 25. But that which ye have.—The 
éyerv is to be converted into a «pareiv in the 
manner indicated. 

Hold fast (have more than ever). Seek to 
hold it fast in its whole consistency. They need 
not, therefore, work themselves up to another 
stand-point, but must consistently work out their 
actual spiritual life (ver. 19). [‘*The aorist is 
more vivid and imperative than would be the 
present; it setsforth not so much the continuing 
habit, as the renewed and determined grasp of 
every intervening moment of the space pre- 
scribed.” Atrorp.—H. R. C.] 

[Until I shall come.—“‘The dy gives an 
uncertainty when the time shall be, which we 
cannot convey in our language.” ALFORD. — 
E. R. C.] 

Ver. 26. And he that conquereth.—The 
promise, in this case also, is in perfect harmony 
with the tenor of the epistle. The overcoming 
is modified here by the keeping of Christ’s works 
to the end, or to the goal of the works themselves 
in their perfect consistency. In rypeiv, we find, 
on the one hand, the acknowledgment that they 
occupy the right stand-point, and, on the other, 
the demand that they should keep it pure, after 
the example of Christ, and as His instruments. 
Together with the eschatological goal, therefore, 
reference is had to the ideal goal of perfect 
Christian development. The works of Christ, 
which are particularly meant, however, are here 
those of purifying severity, ver. 27. The works 
of His people must in their purity be His works, 
and this in antithesis, also, to the works of 
Jezebel. 

Power over the nations [heathen].—This, 
according to Diisterdieck, is to be fulfilled, 
“when the Bacideia is set in operation at the 
Coming of the Lord.”” A one-sided adjournment 
of the promises to the day of the Parousia, in 
accordance with Meyer’s method. It is apos- 





* [The view thus characterized is supported by a compari- 
son of the sins of the Jezebelites with Acts xv. 28,29. In 
that pasgage abstinence from these very sins is enjoined, viz.: 
améxer Oar ciSwro0UTwY ... Kai mopvecas, and is characterized 
as a Bdpos in almost the same language here employed. In 
support of the view advocated by Lange, it must be admitted, 
are the words of our Lord, ver, 20, “thou sufferest that wo- 


man,” efc., implying the duty of casting her out of the | 


church. ‘The reason assigned for this interpretation in the 
following paragraph is futile: The “iron sceptre” was not 
promised to the Church Militant, as an organism, but to 
individuals: and not to individuals in the present state of 
conflict, but to those who, at “the end,” should appear as 
conquerors (vers, 25-27),—E. R. ©.] 


tolic doctrine that the Parousia does not bring 
the beginning of the blessedness and glory of the 
new life, but their final consummation. It is so 
with the preceding promises and so with this. 
The power of Christianity over the heathen 
world, which power is to be perfected at the end 
of the world, begins with the victorious power 
of the Christian spirit over heathen works and 
ways.* 

Ver. 27. And he shall rule [shepherdize]| 
them with an iron rod.—Neither can the 
wielding of an iron sceptre be adjourned to the 
end of the world. This sceptre unmistakably 
denotes the element of severe discipline in the 
shepherdizing of the flock; a preponderance of 
spiritual power over the carnal mind (see the 
parable of the leaven) is also expressed by the 
antithesis of the iron sceptre and the earthen 
vessels dashed in pieces by it. Of course, the 
dashing in pieces is a spiritual act, and one that 
is performed only in proportion to the resistance 
offered. 

Diisterdieck, in consequence of his peculiar 
views, fails to recognize the element of truth in 
Grotius’ explanation: Hvolvam illum in gradum 
Presbytert, ut judicet de tis, qui non Christiane, sed 
édvixac vivunt; and pa3d. od. =verbum dei, cujus 
pars est excommunicaiio. Disterdieck likewise 
denies that there is any reference to the conver- 
sion of the heathen, either separately or in con- 
nection with the idea of the future royal rule. 

Shepherdize [7ouaivew] is the Septu- 
agint rendering of Op IN, Ps. ii. 9. Alcasar 
regarded the iron rod as significant of the 
bishop’s staff or crosier. ‘Brightman thought 
it denoted the power which Protestant princes 
have exercised over popish cloisters,” etc., (De 
Wette). 

As I also.—The personal Christ as the entire 
Christ in His Church. 

Ver. 28. And I will give him.—The morn- 
ing-star is to be a recompense of that purity 
which is the fundamental requirement of the 
whole epistle. According to 2 Pet. i. 19, the 
morning-star symbolizes the full dawn of the 
New-Testament day. According to Rev. xxii. 
16, Christ, on the way of His speedy Advent, is 
the bright Morning-star. The promise, there- 
fore,is that the pure and unadulterated Chris- 
tian, as a victor over fanaticisms, shall, in ad- 
vance of others, behold the morning-star of the 
new time, the last time, the Coming of the Lord, 
as if that morning-star were his own; nay, he 
shall even point to the morning-star as the object 
of his prophecy. He shall stand ‘*in the morn- 
ing radiance of eternity,” in the full enjoyment 
of Christian hope, Christian progress, the true 
ante-celebration of the Coming of Christ. 

Interpretations: 1. The glorified body of 
Christ; 2. The devil, with reference to Is. xiv. 
12; 3. The king of Babylon; 4. Christ; 5. The 
gloria illustris, the heavenly déa; starry radi- 
ance. 

(‘It is observable that it is not said that He 
wn eee ee 


*[That Christianity possesses a power over the heathen 
world is not denied; the power, however, is not that of * the 
iron sceptre ” (ver. 2)—the power of government. The ad- 
journment of these promises to the day of the Parousia is 
in accordance with the express language of Christ Himself. 





See the preceding note, and the Excursus on the Basileia, 
i iL; (comp. Luke xix. 17),—E. R. C.] 
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would make him like the morning-star, as in Dan. 
xii. 38, nor that he would be compared with the 
morning-star, like the king of Babylon, Isa. xiv. 
12; nor that he would resemble a star which 
Balaam says he saw in the far distant future, 
Num. xxiv. 17. The idea seems to be, that the 
Saviour would give him something that would 
resemble that morning planet in beauty and 
splendor—perhaps meaning that it would be 
placed as a gem in his diadem and would sparkle 
on his brow—bearing some such relation to Him 
Who is called ‘the Sun of Righteousness,’ as the 
morning-star does to the glorious sun on his 
rising. If so, the meaning would be, that he 
would receive a beautiful ornament, bearing a near 
relation to the Redeemer Himself as a bright 
Sun—a pledge that the darkness was past—but 
one whose beams would melt away into the supe- 
rior light of the Redeemer Himself, as the beams 
of the morning-star are lost in the superior 
glory of the Sun.” Barnes.—kH. R. C.] 


FIFTH EPISTLE. SARDIS. 
Ch. wit. 1-6. 

Ver. 1. Sardis, once the wealthy capital of 
Lydia, and the city of Croesus, is now a poor 
village, bearing the name of Sart. An earth- 
quake took place here during the reign of Tibe- 
rius. Melito was bishop of Sardis about the 
middle of the second century. For particulars, 
see Commentaries and Books of Travel. 


From the description given of the church, it 
appears that its members, with the exception of 
asmall remnant, were almost entirely secular- 
ized. Though occupying a correct position in 
respect of creed and worship—having the name 
of life, therefore—the faith of the church was a 
dead faith, and its life of that worldly form 
which is always accompanied by the most mani- 
fold moral defilements. Yet the reproach of 
death is not absolute; otherwise, there could be 
no question ofa part that was in danger of dying 
or, still less, of a vital strength that should re- 
animate this part, the elements of which strength 
the angel must find in the church itself. 


‘‘Hwald’s conjecture, that the Christians of 
Sardis had, on account of their heathenish life, 
not been molested by the heathen, and that this 
is the reason why the epistle does not speak of 
PAinuc and brouovf, is scarcely in accordance 
with the text.” (DunsterpizcK), Hvenif [as Di- 
sterdieck avers] ‘‘the church had enough of the 
semblance of Christianity to preclude the friend- 
ship of the heathen,” there is no foundation for 
the assertion that Ewald’s conjecture is not in 
accordance with the text, save the bare fact that 
it is not expressly laid down in the text. 


That hath the seven Spirits of God.— 
The seven fundamental forms of the revelation 
of Christ, in the seven fundamental forms of the 
working of God’s Spirit, with Whom He (Christ) 
is anointed without measure; corresponding to 
the seven stars or fundamental forms of the 
Church. Why is Christ thus described here? 
Explanations: Because of His omniscience, pene- 
trating the innermost recesses (De W. and others). 
But this would be a repetition of the idea set forth 
by the eyes like a flame of fire (see Thyatira). Un- 


limited power to punish and reward (Hengsten- 
berg). But the Seven Spirits are not Seven Spirits 
of judgment. They denote the holy ali-sidedness 
of Christ aud Christianity, here as opposed ta 
the false all-sidedness of a sham Christianity, 
which is conformed to the world. Inasmuch as 
they are indicative of the fullness of the Spirit of 
Christ, they are proclaimed to a church which, 
from its lack of spiritual life, is at the point of 





death. Bengel: The Seven Spirits have refer- 
ence to the vital forces which Christ proposes to 
communicate to the church. 

[ By the Seven Spirits, as was set forth in the 
note on ch. i. 5, we must understand the Holy 
Ghost, ‘‘seven-fold in His operations,” Christ 
is spoken of as having the Spirit, not because in 
the days of the flesh, as the Son of man, He was 
anointed with the Spirit without measure (John 
iii. 84), but because, as the Son of God, the 
Spirit of God is His Spirit (Rom. viii. 9), and 
because He sends the Spirit (John xv. 26, xx. 22; 
Acts ii. 83), Who acts as His representative 
(John xv. 18, 26), In reference to the fitness 
of the assumption of this designation in the 
address to the Angel of the Church of Sardis, 
Trench well remarks: ‘‘To him and his people, 
sunken in spiritual deadness and torpor, the 
lamp of faith waning and almost extinguished in 
their heart, the Lord presents Himself as One 
having the fullness of all spiritual gifts; able 
therefore to revive, able to recover, able to bring 
back, from the very gates of spiritual death, 
those who would employ the little last remaining 
strength which they still retained, in calling, 
even when thus 7 exiremis, upon Him,’? — 
H.R. C.] 

And the seven stars.—The Spirits and stars 
are contrasted here. The seven stars must re- 
|ceive their vital light from the Seven Spirits; 
these latter are also thesource whence Sardis must 
draw its light.* [‘‘Since the ‘stars are the angels 
of the seven Churches’ (i. 20), we must see in this 
combinationa hint of the relation between Christ, 
as the giver of the Holy Spirit, and as the au- 
thor of a ministry of living men in His Church 
(Eph. iv. 7-12; John xx. 22, 23; Actsi. 8, xx. 
28).” Truncu.—kE. R. C.] 

Thy works, that thou hast a name.— 
We are not to read: and that thou, ete. Diister- 
dieck interprets: From thy imperfect works I 
know that thou, efe. The meaning of the passage, 
however, is, doubtless —the sum of thy works is 
sham Christianity. : 

A name.—Several have interpreted this as 
referring to the fortuitous name of the bishop 
(Zosimus, ete.), or to his office. Others have 
better interpreted it by referring it to the out- 
ward semblance of the church. [‘‘Jn name” 
(Barnes); ‘‘Nominally” (AurorD); thou hast 
the reputation.—H. R. C.] 

Thou livest.—In accordance with the con- 
ception of life in Christ. [‘*The word lifeis a 
word that is commonly employed in the New 
Testament to denote religion, in contradistinction 
‘from the natural state of man, which is described 
\as death in sin.” Barnus,—H. R. C. 

And thou art dead.—Spiritual deadness, 
as spiritual sleep, indulged in to the furthest 
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* Comp. Ebrard’s polemical suggestion, p.572. See Diister 
dieck, p. 178, 
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extremity which admits of a waking; hence the 
admonition of ver. 2. Our passage, particularly, 
proves that the state of the angel represents the 
state of the church. 

Ver. 2. Become thou watching.—This is 
a stronger term than the simple awake. Watch- 
fulness or wakefulness must become as much an 
attribute of the angel’s life as sleep—careless- 
ness, indifferentism—is now. 

And strengthen the things which re- 
main.—Here also we must take the angel in his 
connection with the church. It does not mean, 
therefore, the remaining good in thy soul (Ben- 
gel); nor, the rest of those in the church; but 
the dying, though not yet dead, life which consti- 
tutes the vitality hitherto possessed by the 
church. Novatianism could only have written: 
the ones who remain [rode Aourobc], and it is 
true that, from another point of view, there 
would necessarily be a reference to persons 
as constituting the remainder (Ezek. xxxiv. 
4). The present passage, however, treats of 
the general edification of the church, not di- 
rectly of the special cure of souls. The ‘ offi- 
cial conception” of the angel regards ra Aouad as 
representative of the laity (Hengst.). 

[Atrorp thus writes: ‘ The latter view (that 
Ta Aouad yefers to persons), is taken by (Andr., 
Areth., as reported in Diisterd., but not in Catena) 
Calov., Vitr., Eichh., De Wette, Stern, Ebrard, 
Diisterd., Trench, e¢ a. And there is nothing 
in the construction to preclude the view. Butif 
I mistake not, there isin the context. For to as- 
sume that the Aourol could be thus described, would 
surely be to leave no room for those mentioned 
with so much praise below, in ver. 4.”—E. R. C.] 

For Ihave not found thy works per- 
fect [completed ].—Good works are not the 
only ones intended here—at the best, they are 
still imperfect, as a matter of course; nor is the 
external conduct in general referred to; but the 
actual collective works as phenomena of the 
spiritual condition; they are not complete before 
Christ’s God; in His light and judgment they lack 
the impress of the New Testament spirit, the stamp 
of principial perfection in the purity and sincerity 
of love. Pure, ripe, rich are the predicates of 
Christ’s works and of Christian works in Him. 

[‘*Lhe word here employed is not that which 
we commonly render ‘perfect;’ not réAera, but 
men Anpwuéva ; 80 that the Lord contemplates the 
works prepared and appointed in the providence 
of God for the faithful man to do as a definite 
sphere (Eph. ii. 10), which it was his duty and 
his calling to have fulfilled or filled to the full, the 
same image habitually underlying the uses of 
TAnpovy and rAnpovobat (Matt. iii. 15; Rom. xiii. 
8). This sphere of appointed duties the Sardian 
Angel had not fulfilled; not, at least, * before 
God ;’ for on these last words the emphasis 
must be laid. Before himself and other men 
his works may very likely have been ‘perfect,’ 
indeed we are expressly toldthat he had ‘ a name 
to live,’ ver. 1, etc.” Trencn.—B. R. C.] 

Ver. 3. Remember, therefore.—Not only 
the reception of the Gospel on the part of the 
church (how received), but also its character as 
Gospel (how heard), is specified by rac. In 
each connection there is a reference to the quali- 
tative nature of living Christianity. The dege- 











neration of the subjective keeping of God’s 
word is accompanied by a degeneration of the 
objective form of truth ; orthodoxy itself, when 
dead, becomes heterodoxy; Thus, not only the 
receiving, but also the thing received, must be 
traced back to original (principial) vitality. 
Dead orthodoxy sinks the doctrine in doctrines, 
the primary articulation in derived articles. The 
result. of right remembrance, which always con- 
stitutes the essence of true repentance, will be a 
compliance with the following commands. 

{‘‘This may refer either to some peculiarity in 
the manner in which the Gospel was conveyed 
to them—as by the labors of the Apostles, and by 
the remarkable effusions of the Holy Spirit; or 
to the ardor and love with which they embraced 
it; or to the greatness of the favors and privi- 
leges conferred on them; or to their own under- 
standing of what the Gospel required, when they 
were converted. It is not possible to determine 
in which sense the language is used, but the 
general idea is plain, that there was something 
marked and unusual in the way in which they 
had been led to embrace the Gospel, and that it 
was highly proper in these circumstances to look 
back to the days when they gave themselves to 
Christ.” Barnes. “ The charge against Sardis 
is not a perverse holding of untruth, but a heart- 
less holding of the truth; and therefore I can- 
not but think that the Lord is graciously remind- 
ing her of the heartiness, the zeal, the love with 
which she received the truth at the first.’ 
Trencu.—k. R. C.] 

And hold fast and repent.—The distinc- 
tions of Bengel are not applicable to this passago 
(see Diisterdieck).—True holding and keeping is 
a constant seizing and holding fast; here, a re- 
newed seizing and holding fast that lead to re- 
pentance. The significance of the perfect 
elAngac, aS contrasted with the aorist 7Kovcac, in- 
dicated by Ewald, would have greater weight if 
AauBdverv did not denote the manner of the sub- 
jective appropriation. 

[Hold fast.—‘“1. The truth which thou didst 
then receive; 2. What remains of true religion 
among you. Repent in regard to all that in 
which you have departed from your views and 
feelings when you embraced the Gospel.” 
Barwnes.—E. R. C.] 

If, therefore, thou dost not watch.— 
Stress is again laid upon the main matter, and a 
threat connected with its non-observance. The 
threat itself corresponds with the command. To 
spiritual sleepers the Lord, as Judge, always . 
comes asa thief in the night (Matt. xxiv. 42). 
Spiritual sleepers have lost all perception, by their 
spiritual senses, of the threatening signs of the deve- 
lopment of judgment unto its catastrophe. As this 
applies to the judgment at the end of the world, 
so it also holds good in regard to all preliminary 
judgments upon whole congregations as well as 
upon individual souls. Eventhough there may 
be an obscure presentiment of judgment, the 
proximity and actual hour of it take its objects 
by surprise; the hour is hidden from the sleep- 
ers, and the judgment comes upon them in as 
strange a form as a thief. 

Ver. 4. But thou hast a few names in 
Sardis.—The Lord’s righteous verdict always 
distinguishes between the guilt of communities 
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and the guilt or innocence of individuals; here 
also the distinction is made. The contrast which 
the persons indicated in the text present to the 
dead mass of the church, makes them appear as 
living members, known to the eye of the Lord by 
name [comp. John x. 3]; after being made to 
prostrate themselves under the general verdict, 
they are relatively excepted from that verdict as 
individuals. 

[‘‘In most cases, where error and sin prevail, 
there may be found a few who are worthy of the 
Divine commendation; comp. Rom. xi. 4.” 
Barnus.—k. R. C.] 

Which have not defiled their garments. 
—This sentence is not absolute praise, inasmuch 
as it is simply negative; still it is great praise, 
inasmuch as the individuals referred to have 
withstood the general infection. On the various 
one-sided explanations of the garments (the body, 
as the garment of the soul; the conscience; the 
righteousness of faith, the baptismal robe), 
also Ebrard’s interpretation, see Diisterdieck 
[this commentator regards all such special 
interpretations as an unwarrantable straining of 
the text.—Tr.]. But neither must we stop at the 
general conception, maculari per peccatum (Lyra), 
against which Aretius and Vitringa have insisted 
upon the ideas of life and its actions, or confes- 
sion and morals. The divine sharp-sightedness 
of the Lord is proved by the fact that among the 
Sardians who have the semblance of life, He 
perceives their defilement or non-defilement by 
the mere appearance of their life, by their 
actions. If the works of the majority, in their 
negative aspect, were formerly characterized as 
not complete, not perfect, here they are indi- 
rectly characterized as polluted, defiled by the 
filth of worldliness, of earthly-mindedness, of 
heathenishness; thus Christ passed sentence 
upon the pious-mouthed Pharisees, judging them 
from their very words. And so the spotted gar- 
ments do really refer to the polluted consciences, 
and, symbolically, to the defiled baptismal robe. 

[‘ That ‘white raiment’ there [ver. 5] is the 
garment of glory—this the garment of grace. 
That incapable of receiving a stain, being part 
of an inheritance which, in all its parts, is 
dulavroc (1 Peter i. 4); this, something to which 
onidoe (Eph. v. 27; James iii. 6), wdopara (2 
Peter ii. 20), poAvopot (2 Cor. vii. 1), can only 
too easily adhere. . .. This, itself a wedding 
garment (Matt. xxii. 11, 12), but not necessarily 
identical with the fine linen, clean and white, 
the righteousness of saints (Rev. xix. 8), is put 
on at our entrance by baptism into the Kingdom 
of grace; that at our entrance by the resurrec- 
tion into the Kingdom of glory.” Trencs. 
«There can be little doubt that the simpler and 
more general explanation is the right one; viz.: 
who have not sullied the purity of their Chris- 
tian life by falling into sin.” AnForD. Soalso 
Baunus.—H. R C.] 

And they shall walk with Me in white. 
—The reward of these is appropriate to their 
conduct, yet far superior to it. ‘The white 
robes, with their ‘bright hue of victory’ (Ben- 
gel), are peculiar to the inhabitants of Heaven 
(ver. 5; ch. vi. 11; vii.9; xix. 8). Those who 
keep their garments undefiled in this earthly 
life, shall walk with Christ (wer éuov, compare 





Luke xxiii. 48; John xvii 24) in white robes, 
living, thus adorned, in statu glorix immortalitatis 
(N. de Lyra), before the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, in the full and blessed enjoyment of fel- 
lowship with Him” (Dugsrerpreck). Ona re- 
ference of the promise to the Israelitish sacerdo- 
tal dress, see Diisterdieck. 

Because they are worthy.—Here also we 
learn, in accordance with Scripture, to distin- 
guish between the righteousness of faith in the 
court of the Spirit and the repentant conscience, 
and righteousness of life in the tribunal of the 
Judge of the world (ch. xvi. 5); recognizing the 
fact, however, that the latter is always condi- 
tioned upon the former. 

[‘‘ They have shown themselves worthy to be 
regarded as followers of the Lamb; or they 
have a character that is fitted for Heaven. The 
declaration is not that they have any claim to 
Heaven, on the ground of their own merit, or 
that it will be in virtue of their own works that 
they will be received there; but that there is a 
fitness or propriety that they should thus appear 
in Heaven.’’ Barnes. ‘God's word does not 
refuse to ascribe a worthiness to men (Matt. x. 
10, 11; xxii. 8; Luke xx. 35; xxi. 86; 2 Thess. 
i. 5, 11); although this worthiness must ever be 
contemplated as relative and not absolute. . . 
There are those who ‘are worthy,’ according to 

he rules which free grace fas, although there 
are none according to those which strict justice 
might have laid down.” Trenou.—kE. R. C.] 

Ver. 5. He that conquereth shall thus be 
clothed in white garments.—-Theever-recur- 
ring term 6 véxdv has here the special meaning 
of victory over temptation emanating from the 
subtle worldly-mindedness and slumbrous spirit 
of the church. Tune faithful in Ephesus had to 
overcome the temptation of excess in external 
works, amid which the first love grew cold. Be- 
lievers in Smyrna had to overcome the trial of 
persecutions untodeath. Believers in Pergamus 
were to overcome anomianism. Believers in 
Thyatira must be victorious over fanaticism. 
The Philadelphians were tried with Judaism, 
and the Laodicecans, finally, had the temptation 
to self-righteousness to surmount. The richer 
expression, he shall thus be clothed, etc., gives 
prominence to the free act of grace in the right- 
eous recompense; as does also the clause: 

And I will not [Lange, never (ov y7)] 
wipe out his name.—His name was entered 
in the Book of Life simultaneously with his call- 
ing and conversion. Such names may, however, 
be wiped out—a destiny awaiting many in Sardis.* 
But the names of the conquerors shall never be 
wiped out. 

he figurative expression, book of Life, 
borrowed from the registers of the living citi- 
zens of a community (see Diisterd.), like the idea 
of calling, is not always used in exactly the 
same sense; sometimes it predominantly denotes 
the actualized ethical relation of man to God 
(Ps. xix. 28; Is. iv. 8; Dan. xii. 1; Rev. xx. 
12; xxi. 27); sometimes it is pre-eminently sig- 
nificant of the relation and conduct of Divine 
grace to man (Hx. xxxii. 82; Ps. cxxxix. 16; 





* [It is not asserted in this passage that the names of any 
who shall finally perish were ever entered in the Book of 
Life, nor is it necessarily implied. KR. C.] 
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Rev. xvii. 8); and sometimes the predominant 
idea is that of the concrete unity of the two ele- 
ments which we have mentioned, the reciprocal 
relation of which is always implied (Phil. iv. 3; 
Rey. xiii. 8).* 


But I will confess his name.—Third pro-. 


mise. The recurrence of the name is signifi- 
cant. It is the mark of a dead church-life that 
only a collective Christianity remains, that Chris- 
tian names, pronounced personalities, are lack- 
ing. In Sardis, however, there are still a few 
such names; and these the Lord will confess by 
name as His own, before God His Father, and 
before the angels of God—in the most glorious 
circle of life, therefore. Highest glorification 
of the highest definiteness of their personal 
life! [Comp. Matt. x. 82; Luke xii. 8.— 
E. R. C.] 

[‘‘It is a very instructive fact, that every- 
where else in the epistles to all the churches, save 
only to this and to Laodicea, there is mention of 
some burden to be borne, of a conflict either with 
foes within the church or without, or with 
both. Only in these two nothing of the kind oc- 
curs. The exceptions are very significant. 
There is no need to assume that the church at 
Sardis had openly coalesced and joined hands 
with the heathen world; this would in those 
days have been impossible ; nor yet that it had 
renounced the appearance of opposition to the 
world. But the two tacitly understood one an- 
other. This church had nothing of the spirit of 
the Two Witnesses, of whom we read that they 
‘tormented them that dwelt on the earth’ (Rev. 
xi. 10), tormented them, that is, by their witness 
for a God of truth and holiness and love, Whom 
the dwellers on the earth were determined not to 
know. . . . The world could endure it because 
it too was a world.” Truncu.—kH. R. C.] 


SIXTH EPISTLE. PHILADELPHIA. 
Ch. wi. 7-18. 

Philadelphia, like Sardis, was situated in 
Lydia, about thirteen hours’ journey southeast 
from that capital. It derived its name from its 
builder, the Pergamese king, Attalus Philadel- 
phus. Though frequently visited by earth- 
quakes, the city still exists under the Turkish 
name of Alah Shehr, a living monument of the 
faithfulness of Divine promises in the midst of 
ruins. Comp. the Encyclopwdias and Books of 
Travel. On its church-historical reminiscences 
see Diisterdieck. In Philadelphia, asin Smyrna, 
there was a ‘‘synagogue of Satan,” 7. ¢., an as- 
sociation of Judaistic enemies of Christianity, 
in opposition to which the epistle, whose images 
are theocratic throughout (see Diisterdieck), sig- 
nalizes the church as the true people of God. 

Ver. 7. These things saith the Holy 
[One], the True [One].—The Lord’s self- 

esignation is here in perfect accordance with 
the theocratic idea of God, and that in reference 





_* [The phrase: BiBAos (rs) Swis, occurs Phil. iv. 3; Rev. 
ili, 5; xx. 15, and BiBAtov ris Gwis, xiii. 8; xvii. 8; xx. 12; 
xxi. 27. (Ex. xxxil. 2; Dan. xii. 1, probably refer to the 
same, although the word ¢wis does not appear; and possibly 
Ps. Ixix. 28, and Is. iv. 3, may have a similar reference,) In 
all these passages it is manifest that the simple hypothesis 
of a register (figurative, of course), of those who are to in- 
ae bhi bes life, satisfies every contextual requirement.— 

a. R. C.] 








to the question as to which is the true people of 
God. The description is connected as a whole 
with the import of the Son of Man, ch. i. 13, in 
accordance with Dan. vii. 

The Holy One.—The specific predicate of the 
God of Israel, the Sanctifier to Himself of a pe- 
culiar people—or a people of possession (see 1 
Peter i. 15, 16).. ‘Christ, rejected and blas- 
phemed by the synagogue of Satan, is neverthe- 
less, simply and plainly the Holy One, the true 
Messiah and Lord of the Church” (Diisterdieck). 
The personal manifestation of the God of Israel, 
the Founder of the Theocracy. Diisterdieck (p. 
186) cites a number of instances of the misap- 
prehension or ignoring of this obvious reference. 

[Comp. Luke i. 385; Acts iii, 14. “Christ 
claims here to be 6 “Ayioc, the Holy One; ef. 
Acts ii. 27; xiii. 35; Heb. vii. 26. In all these 
passages, however, batoc, not dyoc, stands in the 
original ; nor are these words perfectly identical, 
though we have but the one word, ‘holy,’ by 
which to render them both. The écvoc, if aman, 
is one who diligently observes all the sanctities 
of religion; anterior, many of them, to all law, 
the ‘jus et fas,’ with a stress on the latter word. 
If applied te God, as at Rev. xv. 4; xvi. 5, and 
here, He is One in whom these eternal 
sanctities reside; who is Himself the root and 
ground of them. The dy:oc is the separate from 
evil, with the perfect hatred of the evil. But 
holiness, in this absolute sense, belongs only to 
God; not to angels, for He chargeth His angels 
with folly (Job iv. 18), and certainly not to men 
(Jam. iii. 2; Gen. vi. 5; viii. 21). He then that 
claims to be ‘the Holy One’—a name which Je- 
hovah in the Old Testament continually claims 
for Himself—implicitly claims to be God,” ete. 
Trencu. ‘As opposed to the ovvaywyn7 tod 
oarava below.” Atrorp.—H. R. C. 

The True One.—In the New Testament, the term, 
“the true” [der Wahrhaftige, aanOuv6c, veritable, 
see Comm. on John, p. 460, Am. Ed.—E. R. C.] 
denotes not only the fulfillment of Old Tes- 
tament prophecy (2 Cor. i. 20), but also the sub- 
stance of the Old Testament shadowy sketches 
(John i. 17). Accordingly, the attribute 
adnGivéc is related to GAnOfc, and founded there- 
upon; the two epithets are contra-distinguished, 
however, by the pre-eminence of the idea of 
substantiality, of true spiritual life, in dAyOvédc. 
Comp. the series of interpretations cited by 
Diisterd. The blasphemies of the Jews who 
refused to see in the Lordaught but the hanged 
one”’—hence, a false Messiah—are correctly 
pointed out by Hengstenberg as the antithesis to 
6 aAnfivéc. As Christ is personal holiness as the 
realized fundamental idea of the Old Covenant, 
so He is also the True in the sense of the fulfill- 
ment and essential consummation of the Old 
Testament, the perfect essential form of the 
Messiah. 

[‘*We must not confound dGArAvdc (==verus) 
with aayOyc (—verax). God is aanbpe (—apevdge, 
Tit. i. 2), as He cannot lie, the truth-speaking 
and truth-loving God; with whom every word 
is Yea and Amen; but He is aAnOuvdc, as fulfilling 
all that is involved in the name God, in contrast 
with those which are called gods, .. . That is 
GAnbivoc, which fulfills its own idea to the highest 
possible point. . . . Nor is dAudivdc only, as in 
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this case of God, the true as contrasted with the 
absolutely false; but as contrasted with the sub- 
ordinately true, with all imperfect and partial 
realizations of the idea; thus Christ is ¢a¢ aAybi- 
vov (John i. 9; 1 John ii. 8), dprog aAnOuvd¢ (John 
vi. 82), dumedoc GAnOivg (John xv. 1); there is a 
oxnv7y adndivy in Heaven (Heb. viii. 2). In each 
of these cases, the antithesis is not between the 
true and the false, but between the perfect and 
the imperfect, the idea fully and the idea only 
partially realized; for John the Baptist also was 
a light (John v. 385), and Moses gave bread from 
Heaven (Ps. cy. 40), and Israel was a vine of 
God’s planting (Ps. lxxx. 8), and the tabernacle 
pitched in the wilderness, if only a figure of the 
true, was yet pitched at God’s express command 
(Ex. xxv.).” Trenou.—kE. R. C. 

That hath the key of David.—The key of 
the house of David was kept by the steward of 
his house; it was the province of this official to 
grant or deny access tothe king, and to decide 
all questions of presentability at court. Accord- 
ing to Is. xxii. 22, the key was given to Eliakim, 
after being taken from Shebna.* This key to the 
perfected theocratic Royal House, the House of the 
Messiah, the Messianic Kingdom, is now held by 
Christ the Messiah Himself (not by a steward) ; 
He and He alone decides, first, by His word and 
Spirit in the Church, and, again, by His authori- 
tative rule in the world, the question as to who 
belongs to the people of God. And thus He 
forms in His Church the contrast to the syna- 
gogue of Satan. That which the Judaists would 
exclude, He includes; what they would include, 
He excludes. The difference, however, is that 
their communion, like their excommunication, is 
a mere delusion, whilst His acts have absolute 
reality. When He opens, none can shut: the 
world cannot take away His peace—no, not even 
from the martyr. When He shuts, none can 
open: the sentence of judgment which He by 
His Spirit executes in the spirits of men, can be 
invalidated by no fanatical self-delusion, or de- 
ception on the part of others. 

[‘* Christ teaches us here that He has not so 
committed the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
with the power of binding ana loosing, to any 
other, His servants, here, but that He still re- 
tains the highest administration ot them in His 
own hands.” Trencg. Is not ‘emphasis ” to be 
laid on ‘the 6 éywv”’—the ‘steward ” may hold 
the key, subject to the authority of the Mas- 
ter, the latter alone can be said to possess it? 
This view supports the interpretation of Diister- 
dieck given below. —E. R. C.] 

Various interpretations. Christ alone opens the 
Holy Scriptures; Lyra.t The cross of Christ i- 
strumentum omnipotentie; Aleasar. That supreme 
power which is the property of the Lord, Matt. 
xxviii. 18; Diisterd. and others. Christ, as Lord 
and King of the Kingdom, admits into it and ex- 
cludes from it (Disterd., Hengst., and others). 

Ver. 8. I know thy works.—We do not, with 
Bengel and others, pass over the next word idow, 
ete., and find a specification of the works in the 





* (Is. xxii. 22. (LXX.) Awow avte thy Kdeida oixov Aavid 
emi TH Gpw avTov, kat avoiger Kal ovK EgTat 6 aroKAciwy, Kai 
KAeiaet Kal OUK EoTar 6 avolywv.—K. KR. C.)} 

+ [There is no connection between this key and “the key 
of knowledge,” spoken of Luke xi. 62.—H, KR. C.] 
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subsequent érz, etc.; but neither are they ‘‘desti- 
tute of further qualification” [Disterd.]; on the 
contrary, they contain the motive of the follow- 
ing: Behold I have given [dédwxa, eic.]; they 
are consequently an expression of full recognition, 

Before thee a door opened.—Dves this 
mean: The door into the Kingdom of God is 
opened for the church, though the Judaists would 
fain shut it, or is it a door to successful activity ?* 
The former apprehension, with various modifica- 
tions, is supported by Bengel, Hengstenberg and 
others (see Diisterd.), whilst most commentators 
favor the latter conception, interpreting the pas- 
sage as referring to the church’s opportunity for 
missionary labors.  Diisterdieck declares in 
favor of the latter view, with reference to ver. 
9. The connection may also be thus construed, 
however: So far from thine adversaries being 
able to shut the door upon thee, they shall be 
constrained to turn to thine open door them- 
selves. If we translate thus: Behold, I have de- 
termined that the door shall stand open before 
thee, we include both particulars, and it gen- 
erally proves that that church which itself enters 
into the Kingdom of God draws in others with it. 

For thou hast little strength.—This must 
not be understood as indicative of spiritual weak- 
ness (a lack of miraculous gifts, Lyra), but of the 
external smallness or insignificance of the church 
(Diisterd., e¢ al. [‘* The words ‘little strength’ 
muy refer either to the smallness of the num- 
ber; ... . or it may refer to the spiritual life 
and energy of the church—meaning that, though 
feeble, their vital energy was not wholly gone. 
The more natural interpretation seems to be 
to refer it to the latter.” Barnes. It may 
refer to either of these, er both; conjoined 
with their lack of temporal wealth.—H. R. C.]). 
Though thou hast little strength [‘ not as ii. 
V., ‘a little strength,’ thereby virtually reversing 
the sense of the words: spuxpav éyerg dbv. import 
ing ‘ thy strength is but small,’ and the K. V. im- 
porting ‘thou hast some strength,’ the fact of its 
smallness vanishing under the indefinite term ‘a 
ltile,’ ... amd (using that little well). At- 
FoRD.—EH. R.C ].—The sense is, though thou hast 
little strength, Thou didst keep, etc. [This idea. of 
the German, weakened by the parenthesis, must 
be preserved. ] 

Thou didst keep My word, efc.—The 
church has already proved its faithfulness by 
contessing Christ in tribulation; therefore the 
Lord will grant it spiritual success exceeding the 
measure of its external power. 

Ver. 9. Behold, I will make them [Lange : 
I give (didwu) that some] of the syna- 
gogue of Satan.—Here also that community 





* (Prof, Stuart advocates a third interpretation, viz.: (as 
presented by Barnes) “that they had before them an open 
way of egress from danger and persecution.”—#. R. C.] «> 


+ [The view of Diisterd. (Alford, Trench) and others re- 
quires more than this—it demands that the door opened 
should be between the church and the unconverted; comp. 
(as referred to by Trench) | Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor, xi. 12; Acts 
xiv. 27; Col.iv.3. It is trne that Christ does open this 
door; butis not the door which He unlocks with the kcy of 
David that which leadsinto the Kingdom of Heaven? As 
King, He bursts open the gates of His enemies, Ver. 9 can 
hardly be regarded as supporting the view of the text: be- 
ing “made of the Synagogue of Satan,” and “ falling down 
betore the church” (not worshipping before God), are not the 
results of the open door tothe unconverted, referced to in 1 
Cor. xvi. 9, etc. —E. R.O.] 
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of Judaism which assumes to be the true Israel,* 
is denominated a synagogue of Satan, with the 
same energy with which the Johannean Gospel 
opposes Judaism. Even from this community of 
demonie adversaries, the church shall win some 
souls. Here, too, the d:déuc has more the appear- 
ance of an enactment than of agift, He makes a 
disposition of these few already ; subsequently 
He causes them to come. 

And fall down before thy feet.—As it was 
prophesied in the Old Testament that the Gentiles 
should be converted and come unto Zion to the 
Jews, so here it-is predicted that the Judaizing 
‘Jews shail in their conversion come to the Church 
of Christ as the true Zion. Even the rpookvveiv, 
as an expression of homage, and, at the same 
time, humiliation before the Church of Salvation 
and of the presence of the Lord, is heard in the 
following prophecies: Ps. Ixxii.9; Is. ii. 3; xlix. 
23; lx. 14; Zech. viii. 20. On the misinterpre- 
tation of this passage in favor of the Catholic 
Hierarchy, see Diisterd., p. 192.+ 

And to know that I have loved thee.— 
’Hydryoa denotes a continuous love, begun in the 
past. Diisterd. refers this demonstration of love 
to the death of Christ, in which case Philadel- 
phia would only represent the Church total. 
Others interpret the word as indicative of the 
superiority or excellence of the Philadelphian 
church. De Wette: That I have known thee to 
be a faithful church. Both considerations must, 
however, be recognized in their unity: That My 
love to thee has become manifest in thy life of 
faith, The recognition of Christ. is implied 
with the recognition of the church, and as 
the real motive of the latter. Diisterdieck 
gives prominence to the thought that the Jews 
shall know the love of Christ as manifested in 
His death upon the cross, whilst now they still 
blaspheme Him as a crucified malefactor. 

Ver. 10. Because thou didst keep the 
word of My patience [endurance ].—Diis- 
terdieck makes the pronoun yov relate, not to tic 
bro. alone (like Ewald, De Wette, Hengstenberg 
and others), but to the whole conception Tov Ady., 
ete. (with Grot., Hichhorn and others). , But the 
reading: My word of patience, gives rise to ob- 
scurity, suggesting the thought that the words 
of other teachers have glorified patience. There 





* (See foot-note to chapter ii. 9.—E. R. ©.] 


+ [There can be no doubt that there is special reference 
here to the prophecies of Is. xlix. 23, Ix. 14; and there can 
‘be as little doubt that a conversion isimplied in these pro- 
phecies. Tue conversion, however, is not that of the present 
missionary era of the Church—that which follows the 
p eaching of the Gospel to the unconverted through the 
“open door ” alluded to in 1 Cor. xvi. 9, etc.;—during which 
time the converts are at once admitted into the Church. It 
is a conversion which is consequent upon the subjection of 
the nations to the established Basileia.—On Is. xlix. 23, J. A. 
ALEXANDER thus comments: “The addition of these words, 
‘face toward the earth,’ determines the meaning of the pre- 
ceding verb (LXX. mporxuyycovar) as denoting actual pros- 
tration, which is a'so cloar from the next ¢lause, where the 
licking of the dust cannot be natura ly understood as a 
strong expression for the kissing of the feet or of the eartn, 
in token of homage, hut is rather like the biting of the dust 
in Homer, a poet cai description of complete and compulsory 
prostration, not merely that of subjects to their sovereign, 
but of vanquished enemies before their conquerors (comp. 
Micah vii. 17; Ps. lxxii. 9).” A conversion is implied in 
this passage under consideration, it is true; but that which 
was directly contemplated in this threat of the Lord is sub- 
gugation, See also preceding note, and the Bxcursus on the 
Basileia, pp 93 sqq.—E. R. CG] 
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are also different explanations of this apprehen- 
sion of the sentence. The word which, among 
other things, prescribes patience (Heinrich) ; The 
word which bestows and demands patience 
(Diisterd.). Isolated utterances of Christ, re- 
commending patience—Christian patience (Heng- 
stenberg, This interpretation approximates the 
other). 

[Barnus: ‘My word commanding or enjoin- 
ing patience, that is, thou hast manifested the 
patience which I require.” Trencoa: ‘ Better, 
however, to take the whole Gospel as ‘the word 
of Christ’s patience,’ everywhere teaching, as it 
does, the need of a patient waiting for Christ, 
till He, the waited-for so long, shall at length 
appear.” The translation, constancy or endu- 
rance, or steadfastness, is altogether to be pre- 
ferred; the idea of patience is rather that of un- 
complaining submission under trial—in this sense 
it is a misnomer to speak of the bzouovy of Job, 
Jam. y. 11.—E. R. C.] 

The word of the patience of Christ is also vari- 
ously interpreted as the word of My passion, 
My constancy (Calov.). The word which, as the 
word concerning the cross, demands, in respect 
of its purport and in respect of the obligation 
which it imposes, steadfastness such as is pecu- 
liar to Christ and His people (Vitringa). We 
read: The word ripened in persecution into a 
word of perseverance, to the martyrs’ testimony 
[martyrium], to confession. Hence: Thou hast 
kept my word in the fiery trial of temptation 
and opposition, when the word concerning the 
cross became a word of the cross;—the word 
in the beauty and power of the cross. The 
Holy Scriptures contain multiplied references 
to wtrouovg; particularly Rev. ii. 2, 8, 193 
xiii. 10; xiv. 12 [Luke viii. 15; xxi. 19; Rom. 
73 vy. 8, 43 vill.125; xv. 4,5; 1 Thess. 2 385 
2 Thess. iii. 5; Heb. x. 36; xii. 1; James i. 3, 
4, ete.—H. BR. C.] 

I also will keep thee.—Three-fold inter- 
pretation: [1] Thou shalt be excepted from the 
hour of temptation. [2] Thou, with all the 
faithful, shalt be preserved from the plagues of 
unbelievers. [8] Thou shalt be kept through 
exterior temptation ; it shall not become to thee 
an internal temptation to apostasy (Vitringa, 
Hengstenb., and others). Diisterdieck: ‘‘The 
expression typ. éx must be distinguished from 
Typ. amd.” 

From the hour of temptation.—The hour 
of temptation is the culminating point in the 
time of temptation (Luke xxii. 53), the moment 
of the crisis. In general, doubtless, the severe 
conflicts of faith which the Church must undergo 
previous to the Coming of the Lord (see ver. 11) 
are here intended, as bringing with them the 
danger of apostasy. 

More particular definitions: The preservation 
represented ch. vii. 3sqy. (Ewald, De Wette) ; 
the tribulations of Antichrist (Primasius) ; in 
addition to these, the plagues of the sixth angel 
(Bede ).—Needless limitations. 

False modifications: The persecutions under 
Nero (Grotius), Domitian (Lyra), Trajan (Alca- 
sar and others). 

[A mecpaoudc is aught that tends to cause to 
swerve from the right (either in feeling or ac- 
tion), whether it be a promise, an allurement, a 
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prophecy of evil, a threat, a persecution, or an 
affliction (see Luke iv. 18; viii. 13; xxii 28, 40, 
4; Acts xx.19; 1 Gor. x. 13 ; Gal. iv. 14; 1 
Tim. vi. 9; 1 Peteri. 6; iv. 12, (ce. oe Ltwisiso 
styled because it is a ¢rial, a dest, of faith or the 
spirit of obedience. The hour of temptation (test- 
ing) is doubtless that special period referred to, 
1 Pet. iv. 12 (rH év duiv mupdaee mode meipacudy 
duiv yevouévn), and by our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 21, 
22; (a period both of ¢esting and of punishment— 
primarily, however, of the former). This special 
period, be it observed, is distinguished from the 
period of ordinary revpacuol referred to 1 Peter 
i. 6, and Matt. xxiv. 4-18. It is also to be ob- 
served that the promise is not of preservation in 
trial, as was the promise to Peter, Luke xxii. 32; 
but of preservation from (éic) the hour or period 
of trial (comp. 2 Peter ii. 9). The idea of this 
promise seems to be, that as the Philadelphians 
had continued steadfast throughout the period 
of ordinary testing, they were to be exempred 
from those extraordinary mecpacuot which were 
to come upon the world.—E. R. C.j 

Which is about to come upon all the 
world [oixovzévy].—Though it is relatively true 
that the Roman empire was the ot«ovuévy [Grot., 
Vitr., Stern, e¢a/.].* it must here symbolize the 
whole of the inhabited world. This is indicated 
by the next clause. 

To try them that dwell upon the earth. 
—According to Diisterdieck, ‘‘the mass of man- 
kind in antithésis to believers, redeemed out of 
all peoples.” The following passages are cited 
in illustration of this view: ch. vi. 10; xi. 10; 
xiii. 8, 14. It results from ch. xiii. 8, however, 
that the inhabitants of the earth are more or 
less identified with unbelievers only on account 
of the great majority of the latter over believers. 
It is true that the temptation comes, as a judi- 
cial infliction, only upon the unbelieving; yet 
the tempting fact comes, as a rigorous trial, upon 
believers also, in order to their confirmation. 
This result they owe to Divine preservation, 

Ver. 11. I come quickly.—Constantly re- 
curring announcement, designed for the awaken- 
kening and terrifying of foes and the consolation 
and elevation of the pious. We would again in- 
sist upon the fact, that it is no definition of time 
in the common chronological sense; it is to be 
apprehended in an exalted religious sense. The 
term rayb always involves the surprisingness of 
the coming, as unexpected, sudden, terribly early 
and terribly great. 

Hold that fast which thou hast.—See ch. 
i. 3; ii. 25; xxii. 7. Cherish the charism pe- 
culiar to thee. The ever new reproduction and 
more thorough acquisition of the thing possessed 
is expressed, together with the holding of it fast 
(Matt. xxiv. 18). Here the charism of steadfast- 
ness in the faith is denoted. [‘* Whatever of truth 
and piety you now possess ” Barnus.—b. R. C.] 

That no man take thy crown.—That no 
man despoil thee of the victor’s wreath. that 
awaiteth thee at the goal; 7. e. that none cause 
thee to lose it. Not, therefore, in the sense of 





* [There is no anthority for this limitation of the prime 
reference of oicovuévy (comp Matt. xxiv. 14; Luke iv. 5; 
Acts xvii. 31; Rom. x. 18; Heb. i. 6; Rev. xii. 19; xvi. 14). 
=H, R.C:| 

+ [Srébavos==that which is at once the wreath of the victor 
and the crown of the king. See note on ch ii. 10,.—E. R. C.] 








another’s coming before and winning it in the 
church’s stead (Grot.). Mydeic, however, repre- 
sents the power of temptation, finally concen- 


trated in Antichrist, with reference to the com- 


petitive contests of antiquity. 

Ver. 12. A pillar in the temple.—The dis- 
tinct promise corresponds again to the distinct 
conduct of the church: 1. A pillar in the spirit- 
ual Temple of God; 2. An eternally consecrate 
inmate of the Temple; 8. Adorned with the 
three-fold inscription: a. With the name of God; 
the complete expression of perfect religiousness. 
6. With the name of the City of God; the com- 
plete expression of perfect ideal churchliness. 
c. With the name of Christ; the complete expres- 
sion of perfect Christliness, which embraces in 
one both the foregoing considerations. This 
promise will, of course, not be perfectly fulfilled 
until the Coming of the Lord; yet we cannot, 
with Diisterdieck, regard its fulfillment as exclu- 
sively subsequent to the second Advent. Diis- 
terdieck not only denies the reference of the 
promise to the Church Militant alone (Lyra, 
Grot., and others), but he even disputes its ap- 
plication to it and the Church Triumphant (Vit- 
ringa and others). [‘*The promised reward of 
faithfulness here is, that he who is victorious 
would be honored as if he were a pillar or col- 
umn inthe Temple of God. Such a pillar or 
column was partly for ornament, and partly for 
support, and the idea here is, that in that lem- 
ple he would contribute to its beauty and the 
justness of its proportions, and would at the 
same time be honored as if he were a pillar 
which was necessary for the support of the Tem- 
ple.’—Barnus. ALFORD judiciously observes: 
“Jt is no objection to this view (substantially 
the one set forth above) that in the heavenly Je- 
rusalem there is no Temple, ch. xxi. 22; but 
rather a corroboration of it. That glorious City 
is all Temple, and Christ’s victorious ones are its 
living stones and pillars. Thus, as Diisterdieck 
well remarks, the imagery of the Church Militant 
1 Cor xiii. 16 sqq.; Eph. ii. 19 sqq.; 1 Peter ii. 
5 sqq., is transferred to the Church Triumphant, 
but with this difference, that the saints are no 
longer the stones merely, but now the pillars 
themselves, standing on their immovable firm- 
ness,” This passage is but one of many which 
set forth the pre-eminence of the victorious 
saints of the present dispensation, in the future 
zeon of blessedness and glory. They are the 
axapyxh, the first fruits, Jas. i. 18; Rev. xiv. 4; 
the bride, Rev. xxi. 9; kings in the Kingdom 
then to be established, Rev. ii. 26; ili. 22; priesis 
in the holy congregation, Rev. i. 6; v. 10; xx. 
6; pillars in the heavenly Temple. (See also 
note on ch. ii, 26.)—E. R. C.] 

And he shall nevermore go out. (Kai 
kw ov pip EEAGy Erc.)—The pillar shall not be 
put ont, according to Ewald and others. But 
there is doubtless a change of figure. The vic- 
tor can no more fall away or be separated from 
the blessed fellowship of God. His secure posi- 
tion in the eternal Temple as a pillar, for firm- 
ness and beauty, is only equalled by his sure 
establishment therein asan inmate. [Continued 
purity, and exemption from association with 
anything impure, seem to be emphasized by the 
use of é£; comp. ch. xxii. 15—E. R. C.] 
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‘Hengstenberg justly says, that this applies to 
every Christian, for to be a Christian is to be a 
victor. The inscription also refers to the victor, 
not to the pillar, see ch. xiv. 1. On the refer- 
ence of the name of Jesus to Jesuani, Jesuits, 
see Diisterdieck’s note, p. 197. 

An analogue of the three names in Jewish 
Theology, see in Diisterdieck, p. 198. 

Which cometh down out of heaven.— 
See ch. xxi. As the Church in this world is ever 
growing more spiritual, so the Church in the 
other world is constantly becoming more real, 
more corporeal, until its perfect worldly appear- 
ance is consummated in the resurrection. [See 
under ch, xxi. 1-38.—H. R. C. | 

As the three names, in close connection with 
the Trinity, are expressive of a three-fold mani- 
festation of the Divine image in the beatified 
oné, so they also denote a three-fold appertinency 
or consecrateness on his part. 

[And I will write upon him the name 
of my God.—‘‘Christ will write this name of 
His God upon him that overcometh—not upon 7, 
the pillar. It is true, indeed, that there were 
sometimes inscriptions on pillars, which yet 
would be or#Aa:, rather than orvAo; but the 
‘image of the pillar is now dismissed, and only 
the conqueror remains. In confirmation of this, 
that it is the person, and not the pillar, whom 
the Lord contemplates now, we find, further oa, 
the redeemed having the name of God, or the 
‘seal of God on their foreheads (vii. 3; ix. 4; 
xiv. 1; xxii. 4), with probable allusion to the 
golden plate inscribed with the name of Jehovah 
which the High Priest wore upon his (Exod. 
xxvili. 836-38). In the ‘Kingdom of priests’ this 
dignity shall not be any more the singular pre- 
rogative of one, but the common dignity of all.” 
Trenco.—And the name of the City of my 
God.—*‘ What the name of this City is, we are 
told Hzek. xlviii. 85: ‘The Lord isthere.’ Any 
other name would but faintly express the glory 
of it; ‘having the glory of God’ (Rey. xxi. 11, 
23). He that has the name of this City written 
upon him is hereby declared free of it. Even 
while on earth he had his true modirevua év 
ovpavoic (Phil. iii. 20; see Ellicott thereon), the 
state, city or country to which he belonged was 
a heavenly one; but still his citizenship was la- 
tent; he was one of God's hidden ones; but now 
he is openly avouched, and has a right to enter 
in by the gates to the City (xxii. 14).” Truncn. 
—And.... My new name.—‘This ‘new 
name’ isnot ‘The Word of God’ (xix. 13), nor 
yet ‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ (xix. 16). 
It is true that both of these appear in this Book 
as names of Christ; but at the same time neither 
of them could be called His new name; the faith- 
ful haviug been familiar with them from the be- 
ginning; but the ‘new name’ is that mysterious 
and, in the necessity of things, uncommunicated 
and, for the present time, incommunicable name, 
which, in that same sublimest of all visions, is 
referred to: ‘He had a name written, that no 
man knew, but He Himself’ (xix. 12); for none 
but God can search out the deep things of God 
(1 Cor. ii. 12; ef. Matt. xi. 27; Judg. xiii, 18). 
But the mystery of this new name, which no 
man by searching could find out, which in this 
present condition no man is so much as capable 





of receiving, shall be imparted to the saints and 
citizens of the New Jerusalem. They shall know 
even as they are known (1 Cor. xiii. 12),” 
Trencu.—kH. R. C.] 

[The following extract from Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall (ch. lxiv.) will be read with interest in 
this connection: **Two Turkish chieftains, Sa- 
rukhan and Aidin, left their names to their con- 
quests, and their conquests to their posterity. 
Tie captivity or ruin of the seven churches of 
Asia was consummated; and the barbarous lords 
of Ionia and Lydia still trample on the monu- 
ments of classic and Christian antiquity. In the 
loss of Ephesus, the Christians deplored the fall 
of the first angel, the extinction of the first can- 
dlestick, of the Revelation; the desolation is 
complete; and the temple of Diana, or the 
church of Mary, will equally elude the search 
of the curious traveller. The circus and three 
stately theatres of Laodicea are now peopled 
with wolves and foxes; Sardis is reduced to a 
miserable village; the God of Mahomet, without 
a rival or a son, is invoked in the mosques of 
Thyatira and Pergamus; and the populousness 
of Smyrna is supported by the foreign trade of 
the Franks and Armenians. Philadelphia alone 
has been saved by prophecy, or courage. At 
a distance from the sea, forgotten by the empe- 
rors, encompassed on all sides by the Turks, her 
valiant citizens defended their religion and free- 
dom above four-score years; and ut length ca- 
pitulated with the proudest of the Ottomans. 
Among the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect, a column in a scene 
of ruins; a pleasing example that the paths of 
honor and safety may sometimes be the same.’ 
—E. R. C.] 


SEVENTH EPISTLE. LAODICEA. 
Ch. iit, 14-22, 

Our Laodicea was situated on the river Lycus 
in Phrygia Major, in the neighborhood of Co- 
losse and Hierapolis; it was a large and rich 
commercial city. Bearing earlier the name of 
Diospolis, and then of Rhoas, it received its sub- 
sequent appellation in honor of Laodice, the 
Queen of King Antiochus Il. In the year 62 
this city, like Colosse and Hierapolis, was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, but was speedily re- 
built. An insignificant town called Eskihissar, 
surrounded by ruins, now forms the last trace 
of its existence. Laodicea was the last of the 
seven churches; hence, a circular letter to these 
(the Epistle to the Ephesians) bad, on reaching 
this city, arrived at its final destination, and 
from there an exchange could readily be effected 
between it and the Epistle to the Colossians 
(Col. iv. 16). Notwithstanding this, Winer still 
talks of a lost letter from Paul to the Laodice- 
ans.* The bearer of the seven epistles, having 
gone northward from Ephesus through Smyrna 





* [There are three opinions concerning the destination of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians: 1, That it was addressed spe- 
cifically to the church in Ephesns; 2. That it is the Epistle 
to (from=ex) Laodicea mentioned Col. iv. 16: 3. That it was 
a circular letter for all the churches of Asia Minor For full 
discussions of the entire subject see Convbeare and How- 
son’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Alford, Eadie, Hodge, the 
Lange Comm. on Ephesians (Am, Ed.), ete. The evidence in 
favor «f the last two opinions is of the most meagre charace 
ter.—K. R. C.] 
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to Pergamus, turned southward to Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia and Laodicea; thus tra- 
versing a trivium and a quadrivium.* 

For further particulars, see Encyclopedias, 
Books of Travel and Geographical works. 

‘“*A bishop and martyr of Laodicea, called 
Sagaris (A. D. 170), is mentioned by Eusebius, 
H. E. iv. 26; v. 24; even Archippus (Col. iv. 
17) is named as bishop (Const. Apost. viii. 46). 
Each has been regarded as the angel of the 
church; and in the expression 7 apy T. xr., 
ver. 14, Hengstenberg has even discovered an 
allusion to the name of Arch-ippus as the most 
influential leader of the church at Laodicea.” 
(Dursterpieck.) Acurious discovery, certainly ! 

Colossians ii. does not distinctly prove, as 
Diisterdieck assumes, that in Paul’s time the 
Laodicean church, as well as that at Colosse, 
was in danger from erroneous theosophic doc- 
trines, though Vitringa, with astonishing acute- 
ness, maintained that there were traces of such 
things in the very epistle that we are examin- 
ing (Diisterdieck, p. 199). The spiritual condi- 
tion of the church may be clearly gathered from 
the epistle addressed to it, but cannot be ex- 
plained from the external circumstances of the 
church itself. 

Ver. 14. These things saith the Amen.— 
Here also a harmony of all parts may be taken 
for granted at the very outset. The central 
point of all the terms contained in the epistle 
lies, manifestly, in the false self-gratulation of 
the Church as expressed in ver. 17, In the first 
place, such a morbid assurance of completeness, 
involving a cessation from striving, and even 
from aspiration—such a conviction of having 
arrived at a state in which all need is done 
away with (werAobryxa)t{—does not arise in a 
healthy condition of faith, for even on the firm 
ground of the peace of reconciliation, such a 
condition implies—nay, is itself—a longing and 
striving afier perfection (the true righteousness 
of faith, an agonizing after righteousness of 
life). 

But, again, this assurance of completeness 
and consequent stoppage of all exertion does not 
spring into existence where there is a mere legal 
holiness of works; the goad of the law is con- 
stanuly rousing those under its bondage—or, at 
least, the worthier portion of them—from the 
false repose to which they, for a moment, may 
have yielded, and urging them on, Spiritualism 
[Spiritwalismus],2 however, is always and every- 


* [Of all this there is not one particle of evidence.— 
E. R. C. 

+ [On this and several following pages, Lange presents a 
general view of the epistle. Special exegetical comments 
and additions may be found pp. 135 sqq —». KR. C.] 

{ [The marvellous compendiousness of the German lan- 
guage is forcibly illustrated here. Six words present all 
that our translation has given in the space comprised withia 
the last period and werAovtyKa, with the exceptin of “in 
the first place,” which in the German occurs further on. 
We cite the pregnant six: Hin solches krankhaftes Fertigsein 
und Bediirfrisslosgewordensein, Perhaps it is hut fair to 
remark that the final octosyllable is composed of a substan- 
tive, an adjective, a participle, and an infinitive. —TrR.| 

@ | Lange seems to have employed this word, comeda from 
the Latin as a generic term representative of the doc- 
trine of those who deny the necessity of an external 
atonement, revelation and ordinances—affirming that the 
spirit of a man is suficient unto itself. In this sense it in 
cludes the wildest mystics and the baldest rationalism. The 
only Hnglish word by which it can be rendered is spiritual- 
ism. ‘Che use of this term, however, is objectionable, as it is 


where thoroughly satisfied, whether it appear 
in a mystical form, declaring, I too am a son 
of God, or in a rationalistice guise, affirming that 
there is no such thing as a son of God, no such 
thing as the Atonement. Spiritualism [ Spiritu- 
alismus] has the property of not being warm, 
because it has no spiritual [geistlich] blood, no 
social, historical or personal life; but neither is 
it cold, for it has its religious views and opinions, 
its party even, for which it can, for a time, be 
enthusiastically or fanatically hot. It does not, 
however, grow warm for the living fellowship 
of God and the Church of God. Now this spi- 
ritualism [Spiritualismus| may, in Laodicea, as 
well as elsewhvre, have been based upon the an- 
tecedents of theoretical, theosophic heresies; at 
the writing of the epistle, however, these here- 
sies were a vanishing point in the background; 
the enthusiastic soarings in the clouds had been 
succeeded by the reactionary fall of satiety and 
lukewarmness. Hence the word of revelation 
does not directly attack theoretical errors of the 
church, but its practical appearance, so specifi- 
cally modified, however, that we perceive the 
epistle to be also aimed at the germs of the 
church’s corruption latent in the background. 

The self-designation of Christ is the first in- 
strument for the accomplishment of the design 
we have just stated. The Amen, the faithful 
and true [genuine] Witness, the Originator 
(apyv4, see Col. i. 18) of the creation and redemp- 
tion.* He is the Amen as the perfect and com- 
plete personal conclusion of the revelations of 
God, beyond Whom there can be no angelic or 
philosophic or spiritualistic [spiritwalistisch| re- 
velations,+—the focus of the Divine sun of reve- 
lation, through Whom alone true vital heat is to 
be got. He is the faithful and essential, per- 
fectly historical and real Witness of the truth, 
in face of Whom the inflated illusions, images 
and systems of spiritualism [Spiritwalismus | 
must vanish away. He is the living, personal 
Principle of the whole creation; hence there is 
no principial life of spirits or spirit outside of 
that cosmical order of the Kingdom which is 
comprehended in Him. 

With this description of Christ, the descrip- 
tion of the church corresponds. Its works are 
specifically merged in its character, and this 
character is lukewarmness—not lukewarmness 
as positivism, however, but as a double negation: 
neither cold nor warm. If the church were 
cold, if it were a stranger to Christ, like the 
heathen, or even if it cherished a positive anti- 
pathy against Him, He wonld not approach it in 
the character of a Judge; it might yet become 
warm. It has just enough Christianity to come 
under condemnation, but not sufficient to attain 
to blessedness, for the reason that it is not 
warm. 








already employed in English in two or three different senses. 
Ag far as possible to avoid confusion, whenever it and the 
allied words xpiritual, spiritualist, occur, the originals will 
be printed in brackeis as above.—E. R. C.] 

# (See comments and additions on pp. 135 sqq.—E. R. C.] 

+ (‘This comment seems to be based on a modern use of the 
term Amen. Asit forms the conclusion of our prayers, it 
has come to be employed, toth in German and English, as 
a word expressive of conclusion. No such meaning, how- 
ever, properly belongs toit. Nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that, in the days of the Apostles, it was ever employed 
in this special conventional sense.—H. R. C.] 
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-This condition, in its approximation to eternal 
hopelessness, wrings from the Judge Himself, 
in His blessed majesty, a sigh that seems laden 
with a human grief: O that thou wert cold or 
warm !—Again, the condition of the church is 
illustrated by the figure of lukewarm water, 
which, when drunk, causes nausea: J am about 
to (not yet: I will) spew thee out of my mouth ; 
i.e reject with lively indignation and repul- 
sion. 

Not cold, not warm, but lukewarm. This at- 
titude toward the Lord, His word and His 
Church, is based upon the church’s conduct 
toward itself, upon its spiritual [gedstlich] pride. 
This pride is likewise expressed three-foldly: I 
am rich—I have become rich toexcess or satiety 
—I have need of nothing (or, as it may also be 
rendered, no person, no Saviour, no fellowship). 
The first declaration is expressive of the 
church’s self-deception in imagining that it can 
be rich independently. In the second declara- 
tion, the church intimates, that in some way or 
other (by an arcanum or a would-be new idea) 
it has become rich, and that its wealth is forever 
an accomplished fact. In the third declaration, 
the feartul consequence is announced: it has 
need of nothing more; it is subjectively free 
from all heavenly and earthly props; its 
satiety is the complete caricature of the 
blessedness of true faith, having an ima- 
ginary exaltation in an imaginary omniscience. 

Its false self-appraisement is met by the anni- 
hilating sentence of the Lord: 

Thou knowest not.—Ignorance, and that 
in relation to the most immediate and necessary 
knowledge—ignorance of its own condition; ig- 
norance in its most aggravated form—selt- 
blinding, constitutes the basis of its wants. 
The church (represented by her character, her 


masculine life-picture) knows not that she is, on} 


the one band, the wretched one, the specific 
bearer of the burdens of a salvationless state; 
and, on the other, the one pitiable above all 
others, on whom, also, the Lord wills yet to have 
pity in consideration of her ignorance (see Luke 
xxiii 384). The three fundamental traits of this 
woful picture are: poor and blind and naked; 
poor in reference to the true riches of life; 
Alind in reference to truth and knowledge; naked 
in reference to the utter want of a truly spiritual 
[geistlich| appearance in genuine good works or 
signs and evidences of the inner life. 

The counsel of the Lord is in harmony with 
the situation, The church is admonished to 
buy all that she lacks of Him. For of Him 
alone can the beggar buy—buy for nought (Is. 
lv. 1), and yet duy, inasmuch as it is only under 
moral forms and conditions that the free gift is 
received; its reception implies the surrender of 
a whole world of counterfeit value, and thus 
there is a difference between its bestowal and 
the actual giving of alms to a beggar. The first 
proffer is that of gold—gold purified by fire; 
the heavenly riches of righteousness, in the ster- 
ling quality of the fidelity of faith; purified by 
the fire of tribulation, and thus proven to be 
genuine gold. The spiritualist [Spiri/ualist] 
dares not expose his gilded fancies to the fire of 
tribulation. 











The church’s nakedness is the | heavenly life. 


blindness; and this is, doubtless, because a mo- 
dicum of sight is pre-supposed in the first and 
second acts, and because it is high time that the 
manifestation of the shame of her nakedness, 
appearing, as it necessarily will, in moral scan- 
dals, should be averted by demonstrations of 
Christian life, in white garments, which are con- 
nected with the gold of faith. Then comes the 
eye-salve of truth, in order to the gaining of 
true and perfect sight in Christian knowledge, 
from which the spiritualist [Spiritualist], in 
his false conceit of knowledge, is most remote. 

The severe utterance of the Lord is next ex- 
empted from all suspicion of partyism, party- 
strife or school-wrangling. The truth of Christ, 
under whatever aspect it is viewed, always turns 
to rebuke when it encounters falsehood; and the 
very fact of its rebuking and chastening is de- 
signed to teach the person thus exercised, that 
the love of Christ has not yet given him up, and 
that, on the contrary, it would fain win him by 
these means of rebuke and chastening—that it 
is thereby calling himto repentance. 

Ver. 2v. Behold, I stand at the door.— 
With the peculiar species of sinfulness in the 
condition of the church, the peculiar form of re- 
pentance corresponds. An obliteration of the 
consciousness of man’s liberty of election is 
partly the cause, partly the effect of spiritualism 
[ Spiritualismus]; the nerve of moral freedom 
is paralyze, and the sense of moral greatness, 
as exemplified in the history of the world, is 
obscured. Therefore Christ—Who has not for a 
long time been ¢m this high-flying spiritualism 
[Spiritualismus ]—stands at the door of the soul 
and knocks. He finds the door shut; still He 
does not burst it in; He knocks and begs for 
admittance. In face of this conduct of the roy- 
ally Free, the unfree should rouse him from his 
palsy. Jf any man.—This, indeed, is not to be 
expected of the mass of blinded ones, yet it may 
be hoped of individuals. 

If any man hear My voice.—There is help 
for any one who still has an ear for this—for the 
affectionate tone, the loving call of Jesus’ voice. 
Amid his spiritual [geistig] waverings betwixt 
light and darkness, his heart, constantly de- 
clining, as it is, into an indifference to personal 
love, is not yet quite dead. This is proved by 
the fact of his opening the door to the Lord, by 
his reception of the personal Christ as his Friend 
and Saviour, And what then? With the pecu- 
liar modification of repentance, the peculiar 
modification of grace corresponds. The subse- 
quent word of promise is, assuredly, meant for 
all who are converted, but especially is it in- 
tended for the returning spiritualist [Spiritu- 
alist]. 

I will come into him and willsup with 
him.-In the case of the spiritualist [ Spiritualist], 
above all, the new life must take the torm of the 
most intimate communion, of personal fellowship 
with the Lord. This communion is primarily 
Christ’s supping with him; his heart, his pro- 
perty, his breid henceforth belong to the Chris- 
tian fellowship. But the higher form of this 
new life is that he, on his part, sups with Christ, 
that he becomes a participant in His blessed, 
And though the general refer- 


second thing provided for—in advance of her| ence here is to the meal of vital communion, the 
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restoration of the spiritualist [Spiritualist] will 
also be particularly evidenced in a proper appre- 
ciation of the Lord’s Supper, the social Christ, 
a Sacrament which he has before despised in his 
imagined self-sufficiency. 

In this epistle, as in all the others, the con- 
cluding promise to the victor is in perfect har- 
mony with all that has gone before. 

Ver. 21. To him that conquereth will I 
grant to sit with Me on My throne.—''he 
throne of Christ is the glory of His Kingdom— 
the sitting on His throne, the personal vital pos- 
session of this glory; the sitting with Him on 
this throne is, tierefore, the co-enjoyment of 
this highest definite iess of perfected personal 
life. This future forms the extremest contrast 
to the expectation of the spiritualistie [spiritu- 
alistisch | indiff-reatist who holds that he is to be 
swallowed up inthe waves of the general, im- 
personal world-essence. 

But the promise unfolds still greater glories: 

And sat down with My Pather.—We can 
imagine noi hing concerning a fellowship in God’s 
personal exaltation above the world, above the 
transitoriness, unfreeness, and imperfection of 
the world. The words at the head of this para- 
graph, however, unmistakably form the culmi- 
nating point of the contrast to the nihilistic 
views of the indifferentistically lukewarm mind, 
the positive counterpart of the negative Budd- 
histic Nirvana. 

The solemn conclusion appeals for the last 
time to the organization, the capacity, the desti- 
nation of man; for the last time to man’s free- 
dom and to the first stirrings of freedom in hear- 
ing and obeying; for the last time to the high 
calling of the Christian—to hear what the Spirit 
saith to the churches. The words this time have 





a seven-fold weight, for they form the conclusion 
not only of the last letter, but of all the forego- 
ing epistles likewise. 

The more general import of Christ’s declara- 
tion, Behold, I stand at the door, is this, viz., 
that the last epistle sketches the last form of the 
church, and touches upon the Parousia. 

After this general consideration of the final 
epistle, we present, briefly, the following exege- 
sis of particular poin's: 

Ver. 14. The Amen, 2 Cor. i. 20.—[‘‘ Refer- 
ring, as is the case in every epistle, to some at- 
tribute of the speaker adapted to impress their 
minds, or to give peculiar force to what He was 
about to say to that particularchurch. ... The 
word amen means true, certain, faithful; and, as 
used here, it means that He to whom it is ap- 
plied is eminently true and faithful. What He 
affirms is true; what He promises or threatens 
is certain. Himself characterized by sincerity 
and truth (2 Cor. i. 20), He can look with appro- 
bation only on the same in others; and hence He 
looks with displeasure on the lukewarmness 
which, from its very nature, always approxi- 
mates insincerity.” Barnes. It may also be 
observed that a state of lukewarmness is a state 
of indifferentism, of partial unbelievingness. 
The lukewarm hear as though the promises and 
threats of their teachers were as vain as the 
wind. It was most appropriate that the Great 
Teacher shoul endeavor to arouse the Laodi- 





ceans to heed Ilis words, by an epithet declara- | 


tive of His sincerity, and the truth and certainty 
of His declarations.—E. R. C.] The Hebrew 
expression is, doubtless, thorougaly akin to the 
subsequent Greek terms (Bengel and others); yet 
there is a distinction between absolute certainty 
and absolute faithfulness and actuality, and we 
lave here no mere climax (Diisterdieck).—See 
Diisterd. on unsupported interpretations. 

[The faithful and true Witness—« He is 
‘the Witness, the fuithful and the true,’ in that He 
speaks what He knows, and testifies what He hag 
seen. The thought is a favorite and ever-recur- 
ring one in the Gospel of St. John (ii. 11, 82, 
88); but does not appear in any other. ... Of 
the two epithets, the first, muoréc, expresses His 
entire trustworthiness. The word is employed 
in the New Testament, as elsewhere—now as 
trusting or believing (John xx. 27: Acts xiv. 1), 
now as trustworthy or to be believed (2 Tim. ii. 
22; 1 Thess. v. 27; 1 John i. 9). Men may be 
moTot in both senses, the active and the passive, 
as exercising faith, and as being worthy to have 
faith exercised upon them. God can be only 
mtoré¢ in the latter. . . . It will be seen that the 
truthfulness of Christ a3 a Witness is asserted in 
the moréc, not, as might at first sight be as- 
sumed, in the aAnOuvéc that follows, or at least in 
it only as one quality among many. Christ is a 
Mapruc aAyfivdc (not aAnOfc), in that He realized 
and fulfilled in the highest sense all that belonged 
to a witness. Three things are necessary there- 
to. He must have been avrémryc; having seen 
with his own eyes that which he professes to at- 
test. He must be competent to relate and repro- 
duce this for others. He must be willing faith- 
fully and truthfully to.do this. These three 
things meeting in Christ, and not the presence 
of the last only, constitute Him a ‘trwe* Witness,’ 
or one in whom all the highest conditions of a 
witness met.” Trencu.—KH. R. C.] 

[The beginning (apy7) of the creation of 
God.|]—[1] The principle of the creation; see 
Ool. 1. 15.—False interpretations: [2] The 
Prince [Mirst, tirst] of the creation; [3] The 
Founder of the new creation, the Church; [4] 
The first and most glorious Creature of the crea- 
tion. See Jchni. 1 sqq. [The first of the pre- 
ceding views, the one adopted by Lange, is the 
one advocated by Alford and Trench. Their ar- 
guments as against the 4th, or Arian, view, are 
embodied in the following extract from Barnes. 
Both these distinguished commentators cite, as 
supporting their opinions as to the use of the 
term apy7, many passages from Apocryphal and 
early Christian authors. TreNncu writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘For the use of apyq7 in the sense and 
with the force which we here demand for it as 
‘principium, not ‘inittwm’ (though these Latin 
words do not adequately reproduce the distine- 
tion), comp. the Gosp. of Nicod. ¢. 25, in which 
Hades addresses Satan as 7 Tov Gavdrov apy7y kai 
biln tho auaptiag; and further, Dionysius, the 
Areopagite (c. 15): 6 @ed¢ éoriy mavrwv aitia Kat 
apxy; and again, Clement of Alex. (Sirom. iv. 
25): 6 Od¢ dé dvapyoc, GpxH TOV bAwy TavTEAge. 
These, and innumerable other passages, abund- 
antly vindicate for apyf that active sense which 





* [The word competent is a better translation, Theideaof 
the original seems to be best brought out in the phrase: the 
Witness, the faithful and the competent.—K. R. O.] 
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we must needs claim for it here.’”? Barnes, who 
adopts the 2d of the above views, presents the 
entire subject in the following powerful lan- 
guage: ‘The phrase here used is susceptible, pro- 
perly, of only one of the following significations, 
viz. : either (a) that He was the beginning of the 
Creation in the sense that He caused the universe 
to begin to exist, that is, that He was the author 
of all things; or (6) that He was the first cre- 
ated being; or (c) that He holds the primacy 
over all, and is at the head of the universe. It 
is not necessary to examine any other proposed 
interpretations, for the only other senses sup- 
posed to be conveyed by the words, that He is 
the beginning of the creation in the sense that 
He rose from the dead as the first fruits of them 
that sleep, or that He is the head of the spiritual 
creation of God, are so foreign to the natural 
meaning of the words as to need no special refu- 
tation. As to the three significations suggested 
above, it may be observed, that the first one— 
that He is the author of the creation, and in that 
sense the beginning, though expressing a Scrip- 
tural doctrine (John i. 8; Eph. iii. 9; Col. i. 16), 
is not in accordance with the proper meaning of 
the word here used—apy4. The word properly 
refers to the commencement of a thing, not its aw- 
thorship, aad denotes properly primacy in time, 
and primacy in rank, but not primacy in the 
sense of causing anything to exist. The two 
ideas which run through the word, as it is used 
in the New Testament, are those just suggested. 
For the former—primacy in regard to time—that 
is properly the commencement of a thing, see 
the foll» wing passages where the word occurs: 
Matt. xix. 4, 8; xxiv. 8,21; Mark i. 1; x. 6; 
xili. 8, 19: Luke i. 2; John i. 1, 2; ii. 11; vi. 
64; viii. 25, 44; xv. 17; xvi. 4; Acts xi. 15; 1 
Johni. 1; ii. 7, 18, 14, 24; iii. 8, 11; 2John 5, 
6. For the latter signification—primacy of rank 
or authority—see the following places: Luke xii. 
11; xx. 20; Rom. viii. 838; 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. 
tects at. 10%; vi, 125 Col. 1, 16, 18); 11. 10, 14% 
Tit. iii. 1. The word is not, therefore, found in 
the sense of authorship, as denoting that one is 
the beginning of anything in the sense that he 
caused it to have an existence. As to the second 
of the significations suggested, that it means that 
He was the jirst created being, it may be observed 
(2) that this is not a necessary signification of the 
phrase, since no one can show that this is the 
only proper meaning which could be given tothe 
words, and therefore the phrase cannot be ad- 
duced to prove that He is Himself a created be- 
ing. If it were demonstrated from other sources 
that Christ was, in fact, a created being, and the 
first that God had made, it cannot be denied that 
this language would appropriately express that 
fact. But it cannot be made out from the mere 
use of the language here; and as the language 
is susceptible of other interpretations, it cannot 
be employed to prove that Christ is a created be- 
ing. (4) Such an interpretation would be at va- 
riance with all those passages which speak of 
Him as uncreated and eternal; which ascribe 
Divine attributes to Him; which speak of Him 
as Himself the Creator of all things. Compare 
John i. 1-3: Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2, 6, 8, 10-12. 
The ‘third signification, therefore, remains. that 
He is ‘the beginning of the creation of God,’ in 











the sense that He is the Head or Prince of the 
creation; that is, that He presides over it so far 
as the purposes of redemption are to be accom- 
plished, and so far as it is necessary for those 
purposes. This is (a) in accordance with the 
meaning of the word, Luke xii. 11 ; xx. 20, et al., 
ut supra, and (b) in accordance with the uniform 
statements respecting the Redeemer, that ‘all 
power is given unto Him in Heaven and in earth’ 
(Matt. xxviii. 18); that God has ‘given Him 
power over all flesh’ (John xvii. 2); that all 
things are ‘put under His feet’ (Heb. ii. 8; 1 
Cor. xv. 27); that He is exalted over all things, 
Eph. i. 20-22. Having this rank, it was proper 
that He should speak with authority to the 
church at Laodicea.”—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 15. Thy works.—Works are of value 
only as indications of the character of the per- 
sons performing them, Lukewarm hearts, luke- 
warm works, and vice vers@. [See comments on 
ch. ii. 2.—E. R. C.]—[That thou art neither 
cold nor hot (Lange: warm)]—The applica- 
tiou to this passage of the distinciion between 
the perfectly righteous, the perfectly unright- 
eous, and those occupying a middle position, is 
misleading; far more applicable is Dante’s de- 
scription of the sinners peopling that portion of 
Hell which lies immediately beyond the direful 
portal—wretches too bad for Heaven, and even for 
Hell; z.e., the present passage of Scripture speaks 
of qualitative not of quantitative things. Most cer- 
tainly the warm one is he who hangs upon the Lord, 
for only a personal relationship of love to Jesus, 
and conduct actuated by that love, make warm life, 
Whilst De Wette and others regard ywypéc as the 
antithesis to Ceoréc, Diisterdieck, with Hengsten. 
and others, justly insist that the antithesis is a 
vacillating middle conduct. . Diisterdieck’s posi- 
tive definition of coldness as enmity and resist- 
ance to the Lord, such as were manifested by 
Saul of Tarsus, is, however, as incorrect as 
Hengstenberg’s theory concerning a cold person 
whois painfully sensible of his coldness. The 
antitheses are: the believer—the non- believer— 
and in the midst, the half-believer, who in his 
inmost soul is already an unbeliever. [I would, 
etc.—‘***Ogedov, properly the second aorist of 
dgei/Aw, but now grown into an adverbial use ce 
utinam), has so far forgotten what at the first it 
was, as to be employed promiscuously in all 
numbers and persons; cf. 1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. xi. 
1. It governs an indicative, not an optative, 
here (7¢, not elyc, is the right reading), inasmuch 
as the Lord is not desiring that something even 
now might be, but only that something might have 
been. In form a wish, it is in reality a regret.” 
Trencu. But in what respect is a lukewarm 
worse than a cold condition? The author just 
quoted answers the question thus: “Best, I 
think, . . by regarding the ‘cold’ as one hither- 
to untouched by the power of grace. There is 
always hope of such an one, that, when he does 
come under those powers, he may become a zeal- 
ousand earnest Christian. He is not one on whom 
the grand experiment of the Gospel has been 
tried, and has failed. But the ‘ dukewarm’ is one 
who has tasted of the good gift, and of the powers 
of the world to come, who has been a subject of 
Divine grace, but in whom that grace hes failed 
to kindle more than the feeblest spark, The pub- 
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ficans and harlots were ‘cold,’ the Apostles hot.’ 
The Scribes and Pharisees, such among them as 
that Simona in whose house the Lord sat and 
spake the parable of the fifty and the five hun- 
dred pence (Luke vii. 36-47), they were ‘ luke- 
warm.’ It was from among the ‘cold’ and not the 
‘lukewarm,’ that He drew recruits.” —E. R. C.] 

Ver. 16. The figure is unmistukably derived 
from the nauseating effect of lukewarm water 
when taken into the mouth. [The figure is in- 
dicative of most fearful woe, namely, utter rejec- 
tion by Christ as loathsome.—E. R. C.] he 
uéAAecy must be distinguished from a positive 
fléAecv. 

Ver. 17. Iam rich.*—This is not, as a number 
of commentators suppose, to be referred to the 
earthly wealth of the flourishing emporium of 
Laodicea, though the connection between exter- 
nal riches and the danger of an inward conceit 
of riches cannot be ignored. Comp. the Old and 
New Testaments. The fancied wealth of spiritual 
goods is, therefore, the thing intended, in ac- 
cordance with most commentators. [‘*So far as 
the language here is concerned, this may refer 
either to riches literally, or to spiritual riches. 
... Itisnot easy to determine which is the 
true sense, but may it not have been that there 
was an allusion to both, and that, in every respect, 
they boasted that they had enough?” Barnus. 
—H.R.C.] Note the climax: rAdvozdc ei, etc., 
[see p. 134.] 

And knowest not.—This is no mere simple 
selt-delusion ; it is marked in its character, be- 
ing an aggravated ignorance, over against a sup- 
posed multiplied knowledge.—That thou, even 
thou.—6 radaitwpoc—the wretched one, par ez- 
cellence. 

Ver. 18. I counsel thee.—The “dash of 
irony” which Ebrard discovers in this expres- 
sion, may consist in the fact that Christ does not 
here approach the spivitualistic [spiritualistisch] 
indifferent in His historical authority, because 
such an one has loosed the bond of historical 
obedience. He meets him on the ground of his 
false liberty. If he will not obey the voice of 
the Lord, he must still hear the language of 
truth.+ Perfectly analogous to this form is the 
further declaration: Behold, Istand at the 
door—a hint to the Church in her dealing with 
[self-] emaucipated spirits [emanzipirte Geister].t 





* (Trench would connect this verse with the preceding; 
“placing a colon wt the end of yer. 16, anda full stop at tuat 
of ver. 17.”—E, R. C.] 


+ {*‘ There is a certain irony, but the irony of Divine love, 
in these words. He who migtit have commanded, prefers ra- 
ther to counsel; He who might have spoken as from Hea- 
ven, conforms Himself, so far as the outward form of His 
words reaches, to the language of earth. To the merchants 
and factors of this wealthy mercantile city. He addresses 
Himself in their own dial ct.’ TRanow. “There is a deep 
irony in this word. One who has need of nothing, yet needs 
counsel on the vital points of self-preservation.” ALForD. Is 
it not better, as more consistent with the character of the 
compassionate and long-suffering Saviour, to suppose that 
there is no irony here? The lansuage, couched indeed in the 
commercial dialect of those addressed, is such as a loving 
Father, yesrning over indifferent and ungrateful children, 
might use t» win th m to better things.—E. R. C.] 


+ [By this expression, Lange doubtless would indicate those 
who, in his own tanguage, might better be styled (self-) 
emancipated spiritualists. The adjective emanzipirt has, 
when employed in certain connections, obtained the mean- 
ing of self-emancipation—thus an emanzipirte Frau, is a 
woman whio has treed herself from conventionalisms—as we 
say in English, a strong-minded woman.—H. R. C.] 








To buy.—There can be no question of an 
actual purchase by a meritum de congruo; for 
Laodicea is poor and naked, and the thing to be 
procured is gold. Yet the usual Protestant idea 
—the church must simply surrender her self- 
conceit; that is the purchase-price (Vitringa, 
Bengel, and others)—conceals in some measure 
the true relation of things. Such a surrender 
invariably presupposes an advance toward the 
Saviour in penitence and self-denial.* Accord- 
ing to Ebrard, the Lord’s counsel should be fol- 
lowed invertedly ; first, eye-salve, then raiment, 
then gold. There are substantial grounds, how- 
ever, for the order given. The gold purified in 
the fire, the fidelity of faith, tested in temptation 
and trial (Hengstenberg, fides ; & Lapide, caritas ; 
Diisterd., spiritual good things; Ebrard, good 
fruits). [Is it not the righteousness of Christ, 
imputed to him who believes, by virtue of which 
the possessor becomes rich (comp. Rom. v. 15- 
18; 2 Cor. viii. 9)?—E. R. C.] 

White garments.—Throughout the Apoca- 
lypse, thése represent the victorious adornment 
of that righteousness of life which is based upou 
the righteousness of faith. Hence they are not 
of like meaning with the gold (Diisterd.), nor do 
they denote the subjective purification of the heart 
(Ebrard), which cannot be seen as can white gar- 
ments. [May not the reference be to the entire 
righteousness of sanctification (holiness of heart 
and life) produced by the Spirit? The garments 
of the Saints are white within as well as without.— 
It may here be remarked, that it is utterly vain 
to expect that any one material figure should 
set fortha spiritual truth in all its phases.— 
E. R. C.J] 

The eye-salve, koAAofprov (the classic form is 
KoAAtptov), is likewise differently explained (as 
the word of God, the gift of the Holy Spirit Who 
enlightens). 

Ver. 19. ’Eyé.—After the Lord’s apparent 
self-codrdination with the church, His high and 
sovereign personality emerges once more to 
view. ‘This is the case here, however, especially 
in order tu the expression of the fact, that His 
rebuke and chastening are pure love, and that 
His love can chasten and punish; and all this in 
contrast to the loose and anti-personal nature of 
indifferentism, which perverts love into laxity, 
accounts punishment as harshness, and utterly 
sunders the two. [Comp. Heb, xii. 5-13; Prov. 
iii, 12.—E. RB. C.] 

As many as I love.—Disterdieck justly in- 
sists, in opposition to Vitringa, that this does 
not apply merely to the better portion of the 
church. 


[I rebuke and chasten.]—The relation of 
éhéyyew and radebvey is in harmony with Chris- 
tian liberty. The sinner must first suffer him- 
self to be convicted, intellectually corrected ; 
then grace begins to exercise an affectionate dis- 
cipline over conscience and life. 





* (And so it might be said, that any advance presupposes 
a previous advance. There must be a beginning of spiritual 
activity somewhere. This surrender, this giviny up the tin- 
sel and rags of one’s own righteousness, is essentially in- 
volved in that living faith which rests upon Christ alone for 
salvation, and which is the beginning of spiritual activity — 
E. KR, ©. 
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[For a full discussion of the force of éAéyyxew, 
see Lange on John xvi. 8 (Am. Ed., pp. 472 
sqq.). Trench writes that it is ‘*more than 
émityuav, with which it is often joined; see my 
(his) Syn. of the N 7., 34. It isso to rebuke, 


that the person rebuked is brought to the ac- 


knowledgment of his fault, is convinced, as 
David was when rebuked by Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 
13).” This definition will scarce bear the test 
of thorough exegesis. It is manifest that in the 
use of the term Matt. xvid. 5; Luke iii. 19, an 
acknowledgment of sin is not contemplated, but 
the contrary. The word is one which expresses 
the act of an agent, and not the effect of that 
act upon its object; it is such a presentation of 
the truth as leaves the object without excuse for 
not believing (comp, John viii. 46; xvi. 8; 1 
Cor. xiv. 44; Eph. vy. 11,138; 1 Tim. v. 20; 2 
Tim. iy. 2; Titus i, 913i. 15; Heb. xu. 6; 
Jas. ii. 9). The necessary consequence of re- 
buke thus defined may, indeed, be a dim, incho- 
ate perception of the right, but not necessarily 
that completed judgment, that conviction, which 
involves an acknowledgment even to self; and 
even this perception is not necessarily contem- 
plated in the use of the term. (In John iii. 20; 
viii. 9; the only other passages in which the 
term occurs, its use is peculiar. In the latter the 
man was his own rebuker—conviction preceded 
rebuke; in the former, the idea is somewhat 
similar—here a dim perception of the fact of sin 
leads the transgressor, instinctively, to-avoid the 
light which will clearly manifest his unworthi- 
ness.) The term radevery is also too much re- 
stricted by Trench, and apparently by our 
author. The former writes: ‘‘Tladetecv, being 
in classical Greek to instruct, to educate, is in 
sacred Greek to instruct or educate by means of 
correction, through the severe discipline of love,” 
etc. This is the meaning of the English word 
chasten, which was used by our translators to 
render the word whenever, in their judgment, 
the maideia was castigatory (1 Cor. xii. 82; 2 
Cor. vi. 9; Heb. xii. 6, 7, 10; see also rasdeia 
in Heb. xii. 5, 7, 8, 11; and macdevryc, Heb. xii. 
9); but it is by no means the established sacred 
usage of the original term. That fatherly cor- 
rection was not always contemplated, see Luke 
xxiii. 16, 22 (and perhaps 1 Tim. i. 20); that 
castigation was not always implied, see Acts vii. 
22); xxiii 3; 2 Tim. ii, 253 Titus ii, 12: also 
maieia, Eph. vi. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 16; and radeuric 
Rom, ii. 20. An apparent force is given to the 
remark of Trench from the frequent recurrence 
of the word (and its allies) in Heb. xii., where 
it appears eight times out of the twenty-one in- 
stances of its New Testament use. These, how- 
ever, in an exegetical point of view, constitute 
but one appearance. It appears in only thirteen 
independent passages; in three of these only do 
the contexts require us to limit its specific mean- 
ing to the training of castigation (Heb. xii. 5-10; 
1 Cor, xi. 82; 2 Cor. vi. 9—possibly four, if we 
include 1 Tim. i. 20); and in seven this specific 
meaning is excluded by the context (see above). 
The classical force of the word is retained in 
the Scriptures. Its proper meaning is to disci- 
pline, to educate; and into this education enter 
all the elements of spiritual training, Tlawdebevy 
includes é2éyyverv. A context may, indeed, limit 


the education spoken of to one specific kind. 
In such case only have we a right to regard it 
as limited. In the passage under cunside- 
ration, in which sin is referred to, doubt- 
less, chastisement was contemplated; but we 
should not suppose that chastisement alone 
was in the view of the Divine speaker. 
This very epistle entered into the masdeta.— 
E. R. C.] 


[Be zealous, therefore, and repent.— 
“This word (f7Aeve), through C7Ao¢ counected 
with ¢ém and thus with Ceordéc (ver. 15), is chosen 
as the special word of exhortation, with special 
reference to the lukewarmness,”’ eéc. TRENCH. 
‘‘Be earnest, strenuous, ardent, in your pur- 
pose to exercise true repentance, and to turn 
from the error of your ways.” Barnes.—E. 
R. C.] 


Ver. 20.—This verse also makes part of 
the special word to Laodicea; it is not, 
therefore, an epilogue to the whole (Vit- 
ringa). Yet the entire proceeding here de- 
scribed forms a picture which closes the pre- 
ceding epistles and touches upon the approach- 
ing Parousia. 

The door.—Generally interpreted, the door 
of the heart, the knocking being referred to the 
word of God, the Holy Ghost, special visitations. 
[Compare Song of Sol. v. 2-6.—He knocks in 
every incident of providence—in every act of 
raeta—that produces the thought of Himself 
in the mind.—E. R. C.] The door of the heart 
however, is the personal liberty. The standing 
before this door is expressive of three things: 1. 
Christ is not in the heart of the lukewarm; 2. 
He recognizes the liberty of shutting Him out 
which the lukewarm person possesses; 8. He 
makes a positive assault up »n that unfreeness 
which lies in the abuse of liberty. The Lord's 
knocking in the last time is a synthesis of the 
threatening presages of judgment and His word. 
According to Bengel, the promise, J will sup 
with him, must be understood of the earthly life; 
he with Me, of the heavenly. The promise, 
however, distinguishes in a general manner a 
lower and higher grade of spiritual life (Martha, 
Mary). Our passage has nothing to do with the 
figure of the Marriage; it treats of the estab- 
lishment of a persona] intimate relationship be- 
tween Christ and the individual church, or, bet- 
ter, the individual soul. [Compare John xiv. 
21-23,—E. R. C ] 

Ver. 21. The promise, in its special greatness, 
certainly corresponds to the special greatness 
of the victory to be gained by the Laodicean 
(Ebrard) ; in its peculiar nature, however, it 
also forms a contrast to the destruction whence 
he must tear himself. According to Diister- 
dieck, this promise is merely the greatest and 
last. But asthe final promise it points, with 
peculiar expression, to the all-embracing, con- 
summate victorious form of the heavenly glory. 
Diisterdieck justly discards the distinction of 
different thrones of the Father and the Son 
(Caloy.), referring to the oneness of the throne 
in ch, xxii. 1, [Is it not a promise of kingship 
in the Basileia (comp. Dan. vii. 27; Matt. xxv. 
21; Luke xxii. 40; and the Excurgus on the 
Basileia, p. 93 sqq.)?—E. Rh. C ] 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS ON THE HISTORICAL 
REALIZATION OF THE PROPHETIC 
CHURCH-PICTURES. 


We wish, first of all, to establish the following 
points: 

1. The seven epistles are by no means episcopal 
letters designed as an introduction to the Apoca- 
lypse; they are prophetic letters, constituting the 
first part of the Apocalypse itself, and forming a 
foundation for the whole.* 

2. Hence, the life-pictures of the seven 
churches are not merely historical portraits of 
the Apostolic Church (issued through an episco- 
pal medium, but of prophetic depth and form) ; 
they are also prophetic types of churchly condi- 
tions, which shall hold good until the end of the 
world, 

3. Still, we should bind ourselves to the gen- 
eral chronological Church-historical conception 
of the Apocalypse if, in the succession of these 
pictures, we were to pretend to discover distinct 
periods of Church -history.t 

4, Notwithstanding this, the Prophetic Spirit 
has, out of the synchronistic codrdination of the 
seven Asiatic churches, indubitably made an 
ideal succession which, in its beginning and end, 
is at the same time unmistakably historical. For 
Ephesus is manifestly a picture of the Church 
toward the end of the apostolic time, whilst Lao- 
dicea pictures it as it shall be in the last time, 
according to the fundamental traits of that time, 
as predicted Matt. xxiv. 37 sqq. And thus indi- 
vidual attempts at exposition, conceiving of the 
seven churches as historical periods, may be 
worthy of notice; in any case, the ideal founda- 
tion, the prophetic view of a spiritual world-his- 
torical process of development, such as we have 
sketched above, must be retained. The attempts 
themselves, however, are by their disagreement 
characterized as mere attempts. 

The construction of the Catholic Theologian 
Holzhauser is incorporated by Haneberg in his 
History of Biblical Revelation, p. 690: 

1. Eenesus: End of~ the apostolic age. 2. 
Smyrna: Time of the martyrs. 3. Purcamus 
—Confession of faith: Time of the great Church 
fathers, from the fourth to the sixth century. 4. 
TayatTira—Laudable condition: Time of the 
Churech’s domination, from Justinian to Charle- 
magne; warning (?) against worldliness—Jeze- 
bel. 5. Sarnpis: Semblance of Christianity; the 
prevailing condition of the Church at the present 
time. 6. PuHiLaADELPHIA—Destitute of exterior 
power, yet witnessing a faithful confession: Per- 
haps our immediate future. 7. Laopicna, 4. e., 
people’s judgment: The end. 





* [Are they not, on Lange’s own hypothesis, both episco- 
pal and prophetic? Episcopal, as coming from the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls (1 Pet. ii. 25) to the individual 
churches in Asia Minor primarily addressed; and also to 
those portions of the Church throughout the ages respectively 
prophesied concerning, through the medium of these indi- 
vidual churches as types.—E. R. C.] 

+ [We should so bind ourselves, if we pretended (or en- 
deavored) to discover only such distinct periods. If it be re- 
cognized that all the types may be exemplified at any one 
time, although only one predominantly. there is no such 
binding. Manifestly when these epistles were written, all 
the types existe as realities ; but, almost certainly, the ex- 
isting Ephesus represented the predominant character of the 
then extant Church. See ADDITIONAL Not#, beginning in the 
following culumn, and paragraph 4 above.—E. R. C. 
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Sander furnishes a Protestant pendant to this: 

1. Epmesus: Like Holzhauser. 2. Smyrna: 
As above. 8. Percamus: Period from Constan- 
tine the Great to the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury. 4. Tuyarrra: From the middle of the 
eighth century to the Reformation. 5. Sarpis: 
Time of dead orthodoxy, from the end of the 
sixteenth century to about the latter half of the 
eighteenth. 6. PuiapenpHra: Church of 


‘Brotherly Love, signalized by the phenomena of 


Pietism, Herrnhutism, Methodism. 7. Lao- 
DICEA: Picture of the final period. 

We can affirm with certainty that the seven life- 
pictures are continued side by side through all 
ages of the Church; now one, and now another, 
predominating; one prevailing at this place and 
another at that. There have been illusirations of 
the figure of Jezebel in allages. And werethere 
uo Philadelphia in the very last time, where 
would the Lord find His Bride? 

[Avprt1onaL NorE on THE Hisrorico-pro- 
PHETIC CHARACTER OF THE SuvEN CHURCHES. 
—As to the nature of the Seven Churches, there 
are three (logically) possible hypotheses. I. The 
Historic—that they were merely seven churches 
in Asia Minor; II. The Prophetic—that (having 
no proper historic character, as existing when 
the Apocalypse was written), they represent 
merely seven ages of the Church; III. The His- 
torico-prophetie—that they were seven churches 
then existing, but also typical of seven periods 
of Church history. The generic Historico-pro- 
phetic hypothesis is divisible into two species: 
1. The simple Historico-prophetic—that merely 
seven prophetic periods were indicated ; 2. The 
complex Historico-prophetic—that seven periods 
were indicated in which all the types should be ex- 
emplified, one exemplification however being pre- 
dominant in each period, in the order indicated. 
There have been few, if any, supporters of the II. 
hypothesis; nearly all commentators who have ad- 
vocated the prophetic character of the churches, 
have admitted that the types were realized in the 
churches mentioned. It is probable, also, that 
there are no advocates of the I., or Historic, hypo- 
thesis, who do not also admit that the seven his- 
toric churches were, in some sort, representative 
of churchly conditions that should be exempli- 
fied throughout all periods of the present dis- 
pensation. Thus Trench (who, in an exceed- 
ingly able Excursus at the end of his work on 
The Epistles to the Seven Churches, opposes the IIL., 
or what he styles the ‘ Periodist,’’ hypothesis, 
admits that 1. ‘‘These seven epistles, however, 
primarily addressed to these seven churches of 
Asia, were also written for the edification of the 
Universal Church ;” 2. ‘*These seven churches 
of Asia are not an accidental aggregation, which 
might just as conveniently have been eight, or 
six, or any other number; that, on the contrary, 
there is a fitness in this number, and that these 
seven do in some sort represent the Universal 
Church ; that we have aright to contemplate the 
seven as offering to us the great and leading as- 
pects, moral and spiritual, which churches gath- 
ered in the name of Christ out of the world will 
assume. . . . (But) though not exhaustive,... 
they give us on a smaller scale ac év ri, the 
grander and more recurring features of that life 
(the new life which Christ brought into the 
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world) ; are not fragmentary, fortuitously strung 
together; but have a completeness, a many- 
sidedness, being selected probably for this very 
cause; here, perhaps, being the reason why 
Philadelphia is included and Miletus past by ; 
Thyatira, outwardly so insignificant, chosen, 
when one might have expected Magnesia or 
Tralles. . . . That these churches are more or 
less representative churches, and were selected 
because they are so; that they form a complex 
within and among themselves, mutually fulfill- 
ing and completing one another ; that the great 
Head of the Church contemplates them for the 
time being as symbolic of the Universal Church, 
implying as much in that mystic seven, and giv- 
ing many other indications of the same.” It is 
also probable that there are few, if any, who 
adopt the first species of the Historico-prophetic 
view, all the advocates of this generic hypothesis 
adopting more or less completely the second— 
the one designated in this note as complex. This 
latter specific view, is the one that will be advo- 
eated in this paper; as there is no danger of 
confusion it will be styled simply, Mistorico-pro- 
phetic. 

In order to the complete establishment of this 
hypothesis, three points must be proved: 1. That 
the Seven Churches are representative of the 
Universal Church. 2. That they are represen- 
tative of different forms of Church-life, each of 
which is always existent, to a greater or less de- 
gree, in every period of Church-history. 3. That 
they are, in their order, representative of the 
predominant characteristics of the Church in 
seven periods of her history between the writing 
of the Apocalypse and the second Advent of Christ. 

1. The proof of the first of these points is 
ably set forth in the language of Trench, quoted 
above. The following, however, is presented as 
a more complete exposé of the facts upon the view 
of which the truth of this proposition may be 
concluded, wiz.: The nature of the Apocalypse 
as a Book for the Universal Church (chs. i. 1-3 ; 
xxii. 6-20 [16]); the mention of the seven 
churches in immediate connection with an Introduc- 
tion contemplating the Universal Church (comp 
i. 1-3 with 4); the choice of the number seven 
(the sacred, mystic number, symbolic of complete- 
ness), when there were otker, and in some in- 
stances, more prominent, churches in the geogra- 
phical district ; the manifest parallelism of the 
seven candlesticks and the seven stars, with the 
seven Spirits of God, ch. i. 4; iii. 1 (‘* the Holy 
Ghost sevenfold in His operations” in the 
Church), and with the sevenfold description of the 
person of Christ, ch. i. 14-16; their being sym- 
bolized by the seven-branched candelabrum of 
the Tabernacle (itself, doubtless a symbol of the 
one light-giving Church, manifold in its branches) 
tended by the Great High Priest, ch. i. 18; ii. 1 
(see Notes); the characteristics of the respective 
churches which set forth every conceivable form 
of Church-life, each being the complement of all 
the others, as is each beam of the seven colored 
rainbow; the constant call throughout the epis- 
tles for all to hear (and heed) the things said 
unto the churches, a call manifestly contemplated, 
and in essence resumed, in the conclusion of the 
Book, where the address is unquestionably to 
the Universal Church (ch, xxii. 6-20); all these 
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things are inconsistent with the idea that ch. i. 
4-iii, 22, is an unnoted episode, in which merely 
seven churches (and these not, all of them, the 
most prominent even in their own geographical 
district) should have been addressed ; but, on 
the other hand, require the hypothesis that, 
whilst the seven churches specified were specifi- 
cally addressed, they were selected and ad- 
dressed as types of Church-life then existent, 
and that should continue to exist until Christ 
should come again. 

2. An @ priori probability as to the truth of 
the second point—viz., that each of these forms 
typified a form existent in every period of Church 
history—arises from all that has been said under 
the preceding head. Manifestly, they were all 
existent, in the apostolic age, in the churches 
specified; and the most cursory view of history 
is sufficient to show that these churches have al- 
ways had their analogues—in every age, there 
has been somewhere, a Philadelphia, a Sardis, a 
Laodicea. 

8. The proof of the third point—viz., that the 
Seven Churchesare, in their order, representative 
of the predominant characteristics of the Church 
in the seven periods of her history—is based en- 
tirely on observation of history. On this point 
Trencu, after stating objections to the hypothe- 
sis, remarks: ‘ But all such objections, with all 
those others which it would only be too easy to 
make, might indeed be set aside or overborne, if 
any marvellous coincidence between these epis- 
tles and the after-course of the Church’s devel- 
opment could be made out; if history set its seal 
to these, and attested that they were prophecy 
indeed; for when a key fits perfectly well the 
wards of a complicated lock, and opens it with- 
out an effort, it is difficult not to believe that 
they were made for one another. But there is 
nothing here of the kind.” He admits that 
‘‘there are two or three fortunate coincidences 
here between the assumed prophecy and the 
fact. . . . Smyrna, for instance, represents ex- 
cellently well the ecclesia pressa in its two last 
and most terrible struggles with heathen Rome; 
so too fur such Protestaut expositors as see the 
papacy in the scarlet woman of Babylon, the 
Jezebel of Thyatira appears exactly at the right 
time,” ete. His principal objection—viz., that 
resemblance fails between the church of Phila- 
delphia and the churches of the Reformation, in 
that the latter suffered the ‘‘ upen door” set be- 
fore them ‘to so great an extent to be closed 
again ’’—is based altogether upon his own inter- 
pretation of the open door—that it was to the hea- 
then. If by this be understood an open door ta 
the Kingdom of Heaven (see Note on ch. iii. 8), 
which had been previously closed by those who 
made void the law of God by their traditions 
(comp. Matt. xxiii. 18; Luke xi. 62), the coinci- 
dence becomes no less striking than in the case 
of Smyrna. And if by Jezebel is understood, 
not the scarlet woman of the Papacy, but a 
world-element brought into a position of power 
in the Church by the unholy marriage of Church 
and State—in time assuming the position of a 
teacher and introducing heathen abominations 
(see Note on ch. ii. 20). the coincidence between 
Thyatira and the period following the union be- 
comes more striking than as presented above. 


CHAP. II. 1—III. 22. 


14] 





The scheme set forth in the following para- 
graph, which, as to the great periods indicated, 
is substantially that of Vitringa, is suggested 
for consideration. It may here be remarked 
that, upon the supposition of the truth of the 
hypothesis, it does not necessarily follow that 
the different periods should have distinctly de- 
fined termini; itis rather to be expected that, 
like the colors of the rainbow, the characteristics 
of adjacent periods, manifestly distinct in their 
central portions, should blend into one another 
at each beginning and end. 

Eprsesus: The Church of first love, but de- 
clining—the primitive era extending to a time 
between the date of the Apocalypse and the De- 
cian persecution, A. D. 250. Smyrna: the 
Church faithful in trial—the period of persecution 
extending from near the beginning of the third 
century to about A. D. 312. Prrcaamus: The 
Church beginning in persecution (martyrdom of 
Antipas), subsequently brought under the pro- 
tection of the world-power (dwelling [katotkeiv== 
secure habitation] where Satan’s throne is), earn- 
est in working and faithful in the confession of 
essential truth, yet having those who, like Ba- 
laam, taught the world-power to seduce to hea- 
then customs—the period beginning at the cl se 
of persecution, A. D. 312, and extending through 
the era of Constantine to about A. D. 700. (this 
was the period of Athanasius, Basil, Ambr se, 
Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom; of the protests 
against Arianism and Pelagianism; of the first 
five ecumenical Councils; and also of the intro- 
duction of pompous ceremonies and image wor- 
ship, after the manner of the heathen). Tuya- 
Tira: The Church of earnest working, yet of 
unholy union with the world-power, in which 
the State itself, as an authority and a permitted 
teacher, established heathen rites—a periol inti- 
mately connected with the former, yet in its cul- 
mination different ; having its roots, indeed, in 
the era of Constantine, but, as a distinct period, 
really beginning with the transformation of aJ- 
liance into marriage with the State, culminating 
in the era of Charlemagne, and running on until 
lost in the period typified by Sardis, atsome time 
before A. D. 1200. (This was a period of great. 
charities and extensive missionary operations in 
Britain and throughout northern, central and 
eastern Europe, and yet of unholy union with, and 
subjectioa to, the civil power. In the West, the 
right of patronage was developed, the right of kings 
to confirm and invest bishops was established, and 
that of the emperor to confirm the election of the 
Pope; in the East the subservience of the Church 
was still more complete. Heathenish customs, 
which at the first seemed to have been adopted 








out of compliance with the world, now became, 
especially in the East, a matter of state control. 
On the subject of tmaye worship, Gieseler well re- 
marks that ‘orthodoxy changed according to 
court caprice ;”’ it was abolished by Leo Isauri- 
cus, A. D, 726 730, but restored by the infamous 
Irene, who, A. D. 787, summoned a Synod at 
Nice, which, under her authority and influence, 
decreed in its favor; again, under imperial au- 
thority, it was abolished, and again restored by 
the Empress Theodora, who, A. D. 842, insti- 
tuted a yearly festival [7 kupraxy rig opbodogiac} 
in commemoration of its establishmence [see Giese- 
ler’s Church History, Period ILI. D v. 1; aud His- 
toriaus generally on Century VIII |]. This was 
an extended period in which ample space was 
given for repentance.) Sarvis: The Church of 
uncompleted works, of mere ritual observances, 
of spiritual death: in which, however, a few 
living souls were found—the period blending 
with the spirituxl declensions of the preceding, 
and extending through the dark ages to the Re- 
formation. This was a period in which true re- 
ligion was confined almost entirely to small 
and oppressed bodies, as the Paulicians, Albi- 
genses and Waldenses. PHILADELPHIA: The faith- 
ful Church, to be preserved, before whose mem- 
bers was set an open door to the Kingdom—a 
period beginning with the *‘ morning star of the 
Reformation,” near A. D. 1400, and extending in 
appreciable degree to the present time. Laopti- 
cea: The outwardly prosperous, but lukewarm 
Church. Has not this period already begun? 
That this is a day of unequaled outward pros- 
perity for the Church is acknowledged by all. Is 
it not alse a period of lukewarmness even in Pro- 
testant lands? It is true that this is a time in 
which, as compared with the absolute works of 
former days, great schemes of Christian benefi- 
cence are in operation. Spiritual warmth, how- 
ever, is to be estimated, not by the absolute 
amount of work performed, but by the propor- 
tion which that amount bears to ability. The 
existing schemes of beneficence are sustained 
and operated by only a portion of the nominal 
Church; and still further, they bear a scarce ap-- 
preciable proportion to the ability even of the 
portion nominally engaged in them. In point of 
tact, are not these schemes the work of the Phila- 
delphia which, still preserved, is embosomed 
witnin the increasing Laodicea ?*—E. R. C.] 





* [Smr Isaac Newron presented « peculiar prophetic scheme. 
He referred the seven churches to the times of the fifth 
and sixth seals, which he piaced between the periods of the 
division of the Empire under Dioclesian, A. D. 285, and A. 
1. 378. Allthese churches, he held, were destroyed, with 
the exception of Smyrna and Philadelphia, which were con- 
tinued as the two Witnesses of ch. xi. 3.—E. R. O.] 
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SECTION SECOND. 


The Seven Seals. 
CHap. IV. 1—VI. 17. 


A.—IDEAL HEAVENLY WORLD PICTURE CONCERNING THE SEVEN SEALS. STAND- 
POINT OF THE SEER IN HEAVEN. THE HEAVENLY WORLD AS THE 
ARCHETYPE AND FINAL GOAL OF THE EARTHLY WORLD. 


Cuap. IV. 1—V. 14. 


a. Translation of the Seer to Heaven. 


1 After this [these things] I looked [saw'], and, behold, a door was [om. was] 
opened [set open] in heaven: and the [that] first voice which I heard was [om. 
was] as it were of [om. it were of] a trumpet talking [speaking] with me; [,] which 
said [saying’], Come up hither, and I will show thee things which must be here- 

2 after [atter these things]. And [om. And*] Immediately | was in the Spirit [spirit] : 


b. The Throne, the Sitter thereon, and His Government. 


And, behold, a throne was set [stood*] in heaven, and one sat on the throne [upon 
3 the throne’ one sitting].6 And he that sat [the one sitting] was [om. was’| to look 
upon [in appearance] like a jasper and a [om.a] sardine stone: and there was 
[om. there was] a rainbow round about the throne, in sight [appearance] like unto 
4 [om. unto] an emerald. And round about the throne were [om. were] four and 
twenty [twenty four*] seats [thrones]: and upon the seats [thrones] I saw [I saw]? 
four and twenty [twenty-four*] elders sitting, clothed in white raiment [garments] ; 
and they had [om. they had”] on their heads crowns of gold [golden crowns]. 
5 And out of the throne proceeded [go forth] lightnings and thunderings and voices 
[voices and thunders] :* and there were [om. there were] seven lamps of fire burning 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 1. [8*. gives eiSwv.—H. R. C.] 
2 cia 1. Instead of Aéyouoa [Rec., P. N%.], read Aéywv, [with N1 A. B*., Lach. Words., Alf., Treg., and Tisch._— 
E. BR. C. 

8 Ver. 2. The kai before evAéws is not firmly established, according to \\. A. [B*., efc.; P. gives it. Lach., Words., Alf., 
Treg., and Tisch., omit.—K. R. C 

4 Ver, 2. [Lhe original is écecro, the literal translation of which would be lay; the English idiom requires stood.— 
E. R. C.] 

5 Ver. 2. "Emi rov @psvov, comp. Diisterdieck, p, 209. [Rec., with P., gives réu Opdvov; X. A. B*., Lach., Words., Alf., 
Treg., and Tisch., Tov @povov.—H. R. CO. 

6 Ver, 2. [“ This ord-r is retained by the Latin and German Verss., Syr., It., Fr.,8,, —Daub., Woodh., Sharp., Treg., Kenr.” 
(Alford). Dr. Litim.—E. R. 0.) 

7 Ver. 3. Against the jv, before suovos [given by Rec., P. and Vulg.], Codd. &. A. B*, 

8 Ver, 4, Bach time eikoot téscapes without cai. It isa perplexing question whether the second twenty-four is con- 
nected with the throves or with the elders. The thrones, however, have their number from the elders—not vice versd. The 
tous before the twenty-four elders [ with B*.] would certainly ''e premature here, [Che correct reading of this enrire passage is 
excvedingly doubtful. The Rec. gives cat kukAd@ev Tod Opdvov Opdvor cikoor Kal Tésoapes’ Kai émi Tods Opdvous elSov TOVS 
cixogt Ka Téeacapas mpeaBuTEpovs KaMnpEvous. All the authorities omit xat before tésoapes in both instances, and also 
eidov. In the first sentunce Lach. and Tisch,, with &. and A., give @pdvovs, Words., Alf., Treg., with B*., give @pdvoe. 
Words., ‘Visch., und Treg., with B.*, give the second clause as the Rec., with the omission of efSov and «at (Treg. and Tisch. 
also with P., omit the second rods); Lach. and Alford, with A., read émi rods elk. téoc. Opdvous mpec. Kad, Cod. &. omits all 
the words between em and téscapes inclusive, In the judgment of the Am. Ed. the reading of &. is to be preferred; in 
the fac: of the great critical authorities on the other sidv, however, he cannot venture to remove this clause from the text. 
The reading of Lregelles (which Lange supports) is adopted in the translation,—E. R. C.] 

9 Ver. 4. [* All the recent editors reject elSov on the authority of A. B., ... I recommend that this reading be fol- 
lowed, but, in o1der to mark the change of construction, would leave J saw in italics, as a supplement, extracted from the 
iSov of ver. 2. See Win. 2 64,3, L.” Dr. Lrutte’s Notes, etc.—B. BC | y 

10 Ver. 4. The éoxov before émi 7. x, unfounded, [It is omitted by §. A. B*. P., and critical authors generally.—B. R.C.] 

M1 Ver, 5. [Lhe oruer pwvai Kai Bpovrat is given by Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., ia accordance with x. A. B*, P.— 
E. R. C.} 
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6 before the throne, which are the’ seven Spirits of God. [;] And [and] before the 
throne there was [om. there was—ins, as it were] a sea of glass [glassy sea]"* like 
unto crystal: and in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, were 

T [om were] four beasts [living-beings'*] full of eyes before and behind. And the 
first beast [living-being| was [om. was] like a lion, and the second beast [living-be- 
ing] like a calf | bullock"*} ; and the third beast [living-being] had [having] a [the] 
face as’ [ins. of | a man, and the fourth besst [living-being] was [om. was] like a 

8 flying eagle. And the'* four beasts [living-beings] had each of them [each one of 
them having] six wings [ins. apiece™] about him [om. about him]"; and they were 


’ 


[ om. they were—ins. round about and within were] full of eyes within [om. within]: 

and they [om. they] rest [ins. they have] not [ins. by] day and [ins. by] night, say- 

ing, Holy, holy, holy,* Lord God [ins. the] Almighty [or All-ruler*], which [who] 

9 was, and [ins. who] is, and [ins. who] is to come [cometh]. And when [whenso- 

ever] those [the] beasts [living beings] [ins. shall] give glory and honor and thanks 

to him that sat [sitteth] on [upon] the throne, who [to him that] liveth for ever 

10 and ever [into the ages of the ages], the four and twenty elders [ins. shall] fall 

down before him that sat [sitteth] on [upon] the throne, and [ins. shall] worship 

him that liveth for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages], and [ins. shall” | cast 

11 their crowns before the throne, saying, Thou art worthy, O Lord [our Lord and 

God],* to receive [take] [ins. the] glory and [ins. the] honor and [ins. the] power: 

for thou hast created [didst create} all things, and for thy pleasure [on account of 
thy will] they are [were’’] and were created. 


Cap. V. 1—14. 


c. The Sealed Book of the World's Course. Lamentation and Comfort touching the Sealed Book with the 
Dark Enigmas of the World’s History. 


1 And I saw in [upon] the right hand of him that sat [sitteth] on [upon] the 
throne a book [scroll] written within and on the back [or, without” ] side [om. 


ae 6 [Alford brackets avrod after @pdvov, in accordance with B*. Lach., Treg., and Tisch., omit with 8, A. P.— 

E. R. C0.) 

m 13 Ver. 5 [Alford brackets ra in respect of its omission by B*.; Lach., Words., Treg., Tisch. give it with $89. A. P. and 
ec.—E. R. OC. 

14 Ver. 6. [“ The adjective is retained here by Latin and German Verss., Dt.; Wakef., Woodh., etc. (Comp. Horace, 
Carm. IV. 2,‘Vitreo . . Punto;’ and Milton, P. £L. VII. 619: ‘The clear hyaline, the glassy sea’).” Dr. LILtt1’s Notes, etc. 
—E. R. CU. 

W Ver. 6. [‘ The BE. V. ‘ beasts’ is the most unfortunate word that could be imagined. A far better ore is that now 
generally adopted, ‘ living-creatures ;* the only objection to it being that when we come to vers, 9, 11, we give the idea, in 
conjoining ‘living-creatures’ aud created (éxticas), of a close relation which is not found in the Greek.” ALFoRD.— 
EB. R. C. 

16 Ver. 7. [“‘ Mécxos is not necessarily to be pressed to its proper primary meaning, as indicating the young calf in 
distinction from the grown bullock ; the LXX. use it for an ox generally, in Exod. xxii. 1; Lev. xxii. 23; also Exod, xxix. 
10, and Gen, xii. 16.” ALFoxD,—E. K.C.] 

VW Ver.7. The reading ws avOpdémrov, in accordance with A., etc. Cod. &. reads otherwise still. [Cod. &. reads; as 
bpovov avOpsrov ; Wordsworch, with B.*, omits ws; Alford brackets; Lach., Tisch., and Treg. read with A.—E.R O.] 

18 Ver. 8 [B*. and Rec. omit 7a. -B. R. C.] 

19 Ver. 8. ‘he reading: é xa@ év abray éyov. [Lachmann, as Lange, Alford, and Tisch., give év xa@’év av’rov, with 
A. P.; (B*. also gives év «a0 év, . ut omits avtév); Wordsworth follows the Rec., év xaé’ éavrd; Tregelles, with &. and 
Vulg., gives év exacrov avrav. Alf., Ureg., and Tisch. with A., give éxwv; Lach. and Words., with B*., éyov; &. Rec. 
Vulg., elxov. The readings of Treg. are adopted in the translation.—H. R. C.] 

20 Ver. 8, |For the force of ava, see Winer, ? 49. b,—E. R. C.] 

91 Ver. 8. [There is great difference amongst critical editors as to the connection of kueAd@ev. Treg. agrees with Rec. 
in connecting it with the preceding mrépvyas & ; Lach., Words., Alford, Lillie, Tisch., with Vulg. and Linge, connect with 
kal éowOev. LitLte thus support: the latter arrangement (JVotes, etc.) : ““(L) Assuming éxov or éxwy and yéwovgw to be 
the truce r-adings, the structure of the whole verse is simplified ; (2), the other arrangement does not harmonize with the 
cherubic appearances before referred to. ver. 7; (3), and might have precluded the Seer’s minute observation of the other 
features (vers. 6, 7), which first caught his eye; while, (4), the construction proposed is ayparently required by the éu- 
mpoodev and omaGev of ver. 6; and, (5), 18 that adopted by Vulg., Fr., 8.; Grot., Hamm., Beng., 8ch., Wordsworth.” Cod. 
B*, has, after cvcAodev, cai é&wOev.—B. R. C.] oe. d ; 

22 Ver. 8. [for the unauthorized yéuovra of the Rec., all the modern critical editors, with X. A. B*. P., Vulg., etc., read 
yénovow.—h. R. C.] i 

23 Ver 8. [The aytos occurs nine times in B*., and eight times in X1.—E. R. C,] 

24 Ver. 8. [See Additional comment on ch, i. 8, p.93.—E. R.C.) Dy ad 

% Ver. 10. [Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch. give BaAodor (v) with X**. A., Am., Fuld.; BaddAodor is given by N*. B*.; 
Vulg. (Cl.) reads mitiehant.—B. R. C0.) ‘ : hoe «i kes ee 

26 Ver. 11. According to A. B*., eéc. [Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with %. A. B*., read 6 «dptos kai 0 Oeds nuav (N. 
prefixes xvpre, and B*. subjoins 6 dyvos): P gives cvpte 6 eos nuwyv. Lange translates; our Lord and our God.—E R. 0. 

7 Ver. 11. [The Rec, eiot agrees with P. Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with N. A. B*., give Hoar. B*, gives ovK« 
Hoav; on this ALFORD remarks: * The remarkable reading ov« joa is worth notice, ‘by reason of Thy will they were not, 
and were created,’ 7 ¢., ‘they were created out of nothing.’ But besides the preponderance of authority the other way, 
there is the double chance that od« may have arisen from the preceding ov (cov), and that it may have been an escape from 
the difficulty of jaav.’—E. R. C.] 

28 Ch vy. 1. The reading: dmoAev so far as the sense is concernad, the same as éfwAev. [Lach., Words, Alf., Tregelles, 
Tisch., with &. A., give omicOev; eEwOev is given by B*. P., Vulg., efc.; the reading: €umpoodev koi omaGev in X., Origen, 
dc.—E. R.C.} 
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2 side], sealed [ins. up] with seven seals. And I saw a strong angel proclaiming 
with [in| a loud [great] voice, Who is [is] worthy to open the book [scroll], and 

3 to loose the seals thereof [of it]? And no man [one] in heaven, nor in [upon] earth, 
neither [nor] under the earth, was able to open the book [scroll], neither [nor even |*" 

4 to look thereon [upon it]. And I wept much,” because no man [one] was fund 
worthy to open and to read [om. and to rea 1]* the book [scroll], neither [nor even ] 

5 to look thereon [upon it]. And one of the elders saith unto me, Weep not: behold, 
the Lion [ins. that is]** of the tribe of Juda, the Root of David, hath [om. hath] 
prevailed [conquered] to open® the book [scroll], and to loose [om. to loose ]** the 
seven seals thereof [of it]. 


d. The Lion as the Lamb. 


6 And I beheld [saw], and, lo, [om., and, lo,]* in the midst® of the throne and of 
the four beasts [living-beings], and in the midst of the elders, stood [om. stood] a 
Lamb [ins. standing], as Lins. if*] it had been [om. it had been] slain, having 
seven horns and seven eyes, which® are the seven Spirits of God sent forth" into 

7 all the earth. And he came and took the book [om the book**] out of the right 
hand of him that sat [sitteth] upon the throne. 


e. Worship of the Lamb. 


8 And when he had taken the book [scroll], the four beasts [living-beings] and [ins. 
the] four and twenty [twenty-four] elders fell dowa before the Lamb, having every 
one [each] of them [of them] harps* [a harp], and golden vials full of odours [in- 

9 cense], which are the prayers of [ins. the] saints. And they sung [sing] a newsong, 
saying, Thou art worthy to take the book [scroll], and to open the seals thereof 
[of it]: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed [didst buy] us [or om. us“*] to God 
by [with] thy blood out of every kindred [tribe], and tongue, and people, and na- 

19 tion; And hast made [didst make] us [them*] unto our God*kings [a kingdom*’] 
and priests :* and we [they] shall® [or om. shall] reign on [upon or over}® the 
11 earth. And I beheld, and I heard [or ins. as"] the [or a] voice of many angels 


2 Ver. 2. In accordance with A. B*. [$.], ete., év(pwvn). [So also Lach., Words., Alford, Treg., and Tisch.; Rec, with 
P., Vulg,, etc., omits év.—H. R. C.] 

30 Ver. 2. The éo7w aftor ris is omitted, which throws a stronger emphasis on dgécos. [It is omitted by critical editors 
generally, in accordance with &. A. P., eéc.; Rec., with Vulg., inserts it before détos, and B*. after that word.—B. R. C.)} 

31 Ver 3. [Wordsworth and Alford give ovd¢ three times ; Lachmanu and Tregelles give ovdé ovdé, ove, with A.; Tisch., 
with B*,, gives ovre thrice; and X., ore twice, omitting the intermediate. See also Winer, 2 55 b. (d.)—H. K. C.] 

82 Ver. 4. [oAv instead of moAAd, in accordance with B*. [moAvv], & [P.], etc. 

33 Ver. 4 Kai avayvevar is omitted. [So Lach., Words., Alford, Treg., Tisch., with . B*. P., efc.—E. R. C.] 

54 Ver. 5. ‘The wy is omitted. [So all the recent critical editors, with %. A. B*. P., efc.—E. R. C.] 

% Ver. 5. The reading avoiéa, in accordance with A. [\.] and m uy others, against avolywr [B*.]. 

(or 86 uho Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with A. B*, P., Amiat., efc., omit Adcat, which is given by Rec., &., Vulg. 
EB, RC. 

87 Ver. 6, Che clanse «at idov, supported by B. [?], efc., is also supported by the context. The Seer wishes to prepare 
his readers tor an unexpected, great and new vision. It seems most hazardous to erase the two words, [B*, does not sup- 
port a 1t is omitted by Lachmann, Wordsworth, Alford, Tregelles, Tisch., with . B*. P., etc. A. and Vulg. give 
it.— HK. RB. 0. 

88 Ver. 6 [Lange translates: “the middle point.” Alford translates: “the midst,” commenting: “the words seem to 
indicate the mildle point before the throne.”—RB. R. C.] 

89 Ver. 6. [For the translation as 7f, see Robinson under ws, B. a; Kiihner, 2312, 6.—E. R. C. 

* Rane’ 6. Unimportant variations, see in Diisterd. [. A. and Vulgate give oi; Tischendorf, with B*., gives a.— 

41 Ver. 6. The reading arocreAAduweva has B., and the sense, in its favor. [So Wordsworth; Alford and Tischendorf 
read amesradpeva, with .; Lach, and Treg, dresraAuévor, with A.—H. R. C.] 

#2 Ver. 7. Without BiBAtov, [Lach., Alford, Tregelles, and Tisch., with §.A., omit 7d BiBAcov; Wordsworth gives it; 
B*, gives THv.— EH. RK. C.] H 

43 Ver. 8. [Modern editors, with &. A. B®. P., give «ddpav.—B. R. 0.) 

#4 Ver. 9. Against the insertion of nuds are Cod. B, [?], ete. Still more opposed to it is the context, for nas would refer to 
the living-beings a3 well as to the elders. Hence we should read avrovs in ver. 10 also, in accordance with Uod |. A. B., eéc. 
[Lachmann, Wordsworth, Alford, and Tisch., with A., omit judas; Tregelles, with X. B*. P., Vulgate, etc., gives it. it is 
marked above as douhtful—B. R. O. : 

4% Ver. W. [Criticul editors, with %. A. B*., give adrovs.—B, R. 0.] 

46 Ver. 10. Te Oep nev, omitted by A., is probably connected with the foregoing variations. [Lachmann and Alford, 
with A., omit ; Wordsworth, Tregelles, Tischendorf, with &. B*. P., Vulg., etc., give the expression.—F. R. C. ; 

47 Ver. 10. BaotAetay. [ Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, and Tisch., with &. A., give BactAciav; Words., with B*,, etc 
reads BaovAeis.— BH. R. C.] 4 : SS eal 

a Mad 10. [Cod. &. reads teparetav.—k. RB. O.] 

er. 10. BagtAevovorv. | Lachmann, Wordsworth, Alford, Tregelles, with A. B*., read as Lange. Tische i 
Cod. &. Amiat., Fuld., Tol., Harl., givesBacuedcovoww ; the Valgate (lem) requires dam datoncat he be 
nt ee operas tae . pe arnt eanenly. divided between the present and tha future forms ; the condition of those 
whu utter the song (1m heaven), together with the promise to the saints of e, i 
dewant rene Came eno. p future authority upon and over the earth, in my 

i er 10. ten te passe of émi with the gen., see Winer, 3 47, a—B. R. C.] 

er. 11. [Tregelles and Ti-chendorf, with &., give ws before nv; La i 
P., Vulgate, etc., omit; Alford brackets. —H. R. oy’ = Peri | Techalenn Si Went oeti te eee eis 
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round about [around*] the throne, and the beasts [living-beings], and the elders: and 
the number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand [myriads of myriads], and 
12 thousands of thousands; Saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
[hath been] slain to receive [take] [tns. the] power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
13 strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which [that] is® in 
heaven, and on [upon] the earth,™ and under the earth,” and such as are in [upon] 
the sea, and all [things”] that are in them, heard I saying, [ins. To him that sitteth 
upon the throne and to the Lamb, be] Blessing [the blessing], and [ins. the] honor, 
and [ins. the] glory, and [ims. the] power [might], b¢ unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb [om. be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 


14 unto the Lamb] for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. 


[living-beings] said, Amen. 


And the four beasts 


And the four and twenty [om. four and twenty ]* 


elders fell down and worshipped him that liveth for ever and ever [om. him that 


liveth for ever and ever]*. 


2 Ver. 11. [Recent editors, 8. A. B*. P., Vulgate, efc., give nicAw.—E. R. OC. 


58 Ver. 13. Without éore. 


] 
(Lachmann, Wordsworth, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, with &. A. B*., omit éorw after 6 


(SN. 76); Tregelles and Tischendorf omit it a!so after @adkdoons with %.; Lachmann and Alford give it in the latter place 
with A. B*. P,; Wordsworth, with B*. P., reads @ éo7u.—E. R. O.] 
64 Ver. 13. [Recent editors, with &. A. B*. P., eéc., give émi rhs yis.— EB. R. O 


« 


66 Ver. 13. [N. omits vroxatw THs yns, which is given by A. B*., Vulgate, woe. R. C. 

6 Ver. 13. | Recent editors give emt ris OadAdcons, with A. BY. P.; 8. and Vulg. give ev Ty Paddoon.—k. R. C. 

57 Ver, 13. [Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, with X. P., read mavra ; Wordsworth and Lange read ravras, with 
eee (Tregelles claims A. for mavra, Alford cites it as reading wavras); B*. reads wavta cat wavtas.—k. R, C. 

8 Ver. 14, [Eixoo. réocapes, which is supported by the Vulgate (Olem.), eéc., is omitted by critical editors, with . A. 


B*. P., Amiat., Fuld., etc.—E. R. C.] 


68 Ver. 14. This addition is not based even upon minuscules. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[PRELIMINARY NOTH ON THE SYMBOLISM OF THE 
VISION. | 


By the American Editor. 


[The question—What did the Apocalyptist be- 
hold ?—is one of great interest and importance. 
It is almost universally admitted, that he did 
not look upon the real Heaven and real angels. 
The scene he beheld was symbolic. But whatisa 
symbol? What are the classes of symbols? What 
relation do they bear to the objects symbolized ? 

It is not designed in this note to discuss the 
whole subject of Symbolism. For this, the writer 
does not feel himself to be, at present, prepared ; 
neither has he time or space for so great a 
work. He would, however, present certain 
views which may prove helpful to a more tho- 
rough appreciation and understanding of the 
Apocalypse than at present obtains, and which 
also may be of use as preparatory to that com- 
plete discussion of the entire subject, which, in 
the not distant future, must be made. 

A Symbol may be defined to be a substantial 
(real or apparently real) sense image of some other 
object. Ordinarily, in the enumeration or classi- 
fication of symbols, not only are substantial objects 
given, but also atiributives (such as acts, effects, 
relations, etc.), and chronological periods and 
numbers. These latter, for scientific purposes, 
are better classed as symbolic attributives, pe- 
riods and numbers, contemplating under the term 
Symbol only substantial (real or apparent) objects. 

Symbols are of two essentially distinct classes, 
viz.: material and visional. The former are 
material things, such as the Tabernacle, the 
Mercy-Seat, the Candlestick, and the Cherubim 
of the Tabernacle, the Water of Baptism, and 
the Bread and Wine of the Lord’s Supper. 
Visional Symbols are those images, having the 
appearance of substantiality (simulacra), beheld 





in ecstatic vision. The latter were the objects 
beheld by the Apocalyptists (Daniel, Ezekiel, 
John), and concerning these alone is it designed, 
in the present note, particularly to treat. It is 
here proper to remark, however, that whilst 
scientific arrangements of these two classes of 
symbols based on their nature will be somewhat 
different, those based on a consideration of their 
relations to the ultimate objects represented will 
be precisely similar, as will appear. 

As has just been hinted, Symbols may be 
classed on two essentially distinct principles: 
first, in respect of their nature; and, secondly, in 
respect of their relations to the ultimate objects 
symbolized. 

The former, which, so far as the writer is 
aware, is the only classification that has been 
attempted, is exceedingly important; it is abso- 
lutely essential to a complete presentation of 
the subject of Symbolism. The following, 
adapted to meet the special views of the present 
writer, from Winthrop’s Hssay on Prophetic 
Symbols, pp. 16 sqq. (and therein credited to 
Lord’s Theological and Literary Journal, Vol. IIL, 
pp. 688 sqq.), ispresented for consideration.* 


I. Livine Conscious AGENTS. 
1. Intelligent, (1) the Zéa, Rev. iv. 6, 8, 9; 
(2) Angels; (8) Men, ete. 
2. Unintelligent, (1) Brutes; (2) Monster 
Animals. 

II. Drap Bopizs, such as the slain witnesses, 
Rev. xi. 8-11. 

III. Naruran Unconsctous AGEunts or OBJECTS ; 
as the earth, the sun, the moon, stars, 
mountains, etc. 

IV. Arrirro1an Opsects In OrpINARY UsE: as 
candlesticks, crowns, swords, harps, etc. 





* [This table was prepared with special reference to Vi- 
sional symbolization. It should be noted, however, that im 
form it presents a classification, not of Visional Symbols 
themselves, but of the apparent elements thereof; by the 
Vistonal Symbol must be understood the stmulacrum of 
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A still more important classification, however, 
is to be made in respect of the relations existing 
between the symbol and the ultimate object 
symbolized. The following, which does not 
profess to be more than tentative, is presented 
for consideration. : 

The symbols (simulacra) beheld by John an 
the other Apocalyptists are at once divisible into 
two classes: Immediate and Mediate. The former 
immediately represent the wiltimate object con- 
templated, as the simulacra of Heaven, the 
Elders, the Angels; the latter represent the 
ultimate through the mediwm of some other 
object, as Christ is represented by the Simulac- 
rum of a Lamb, and a church by that of a candle- 
stick. This distinction is clearly implied in the 
narrative of John. Sometimes he wrote as 
though he directly beheld the ultimate objects ; 
he saw Heaven, the Throne, and Him who sat 
thereon, and the Angels: and again he wrote, 
not as beholding the ultimate, but some object 
that, represented it; he saw, not Jesus, not the 
Holy Spirit, but a Lamb representing the former, 
and Seven Lamps the latter. In the descriptive 
language of the Apocalyptist, the simulacra, 
which formed the common elements of the entire 
vision, were, so to speak, eliminated, and he 
wrote as though he directly beheld the things 
which the simulacra represented,—sometimes 
the ultimate object, sometimes the intermediate 
object that denoted the ultimate. In the former 
case, the eliminated simulacra were immediate ; 
in the latter, mediate. In reference to the latter 
class, we occasionally find the Seer interpreting 
the symbol as in Rev. i. 20, ‘¢ The seven stars are 
(i. e. represent) the Angels,” ete. This was not 
always done, because, generally, it was unneces- 
sary, a8 in the case of the Lamb slain represent- 
ing Christ. It was done, however, with sufficient 
frequency to indicate the law. 

Immediate symbols are divisible into ¢wo orders, 
viz.: (1) Similar, where the form of the simulac- 
rum corresponds with that of the ultimate, as 
where the simulacrum of aman symbolizes a man; 
(2) ideal, where the form is not an image of the 
form of the ultimate, but is an tdeal image (not, 
however, a likeness of some other known object) 
expressive of the qualities of the ultimate, as the 
(probably) ideal simulacra of the angels. 

Mediate symbols may be divided into three 
orders, viz.: (1) individual, where the simulacrum 
indicates an individual ultimate, as where the 
Lamb indicates Christ; (2) classical, where it 
indicates a class of individuals, substantial en- 
tities regarded as one whole, as where the 
simulacrum of a candlestick symbolized a church, 
and that of a woman, the universal Church; (8) 
aberrant, where the simulacrum (always appa- 


the thing specified therein. With certain modifications the 
table may be regarded as presenting a classification of Ma- 
terial Symbols. These are of two distinct, thongh parallel, 
orders: the first, embracing those real existencies that are 
themselves employed as Symbols—as the lamb of sacrifice, 
the bread of the Lord’s Supper; the second, consisting of ma- 
terial images (of real or ideal existencies) that are thus em- 
ployed—as the ¢mage of the flying fiery serpent, the Cheru- 
bim of the Tabernacle. The above table presents a complete 
classification of the first of these orders, in so far as it is a 
classification of real existencies that have been employed as 
Symbols; it bears to the second order a relation precisely 
od \° that which it bears to Visional Symbols.— 
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rently substantial) indicates as its ultimate, not 
a substantial, but an ideal entity, as where the 
simulacrum of a sword indicates justice; and 
that of a horseman, war or pestilence. 

From the preceding classification we deduce 
five orders of symbols, which may be designated 
with sufficient clearness as follows: I. Imme- 
diate-similar ; II. Immediate-ideal; III. Mediate- 
individual; IV. Classical; V. Aberrant.* 

All the attributives of symbols (qualities, ac- 
tions, relations to other symbols, ec.) are them- 
selves symbolic, 7. e. they represent some attri- 
bulive of the ultimate object. They are of two 
kinds: Similar and Ideal. Similar, when some 
similar attributive is denoted, as where the 
walking, standing, speaking, of the symbol de- 
notes that the individual symbolized walks, stands 
or speaks; Jdeal, when something dissimilar is 
indicated. Thus the opening of the Seven Seals by 
the Lamb is Ideal; it denotes, not an actual 
opening of seals by Christ, but a disclosure of 
the previously concealed purposes of God. It 
may be observed that this division is analogous 
to the general divisions of the symbols them- 
selves, given in the preceding foot-note. It 
may also be remarked that in the case of Classi- 
cal and Aberrant Symbols, all the attributives 
are necessarily [deal. 

Numbers as applied to symbols, whilst they 
cannot properly be classed as attributives, have 
# like division. They are either Similar, de- 
noting a like number as applied to the ultimate, 
or Ideal. Chronological periods may be in like 
manner divided. 

One important fact in reference to Visional 
Symbolization should here be distinctly noted, 
as its non-recognition has resulted in much 
confusion. <A simulacrum may immediately repre- 
sent a Material symbol. Thus, for instance, in 
the real world, a throne is a real thing, even 
though it be at the same time a Material Symbol 
of established sovereignty. Now in the Vi- 
sional symbolization of a palace and its furni- 
ture, the simulacrum of the throne would be an 
Immediate Symbol: it would designate a really 
existent substance. Zhe throne in the palace 
would be a Material Aberrant symbol indicating 
sovereignty. The simulacrum of that throne 
would be a Visional Immediate symbol repre- 
senting, primarily, a real throne. Such a 
Visional symbol, it should be remarked, would 
legitimately suggest that which the Material 
Symbol represented, and, under certain circum- 
stances, might be designed to suggest it. From 
these observations it follows that a Visional 
Symbol may perform the double office (1) of 
immediately symbolizing a Material Symbol as a 
substance, and (2) of aberrantly representing 
that which the Material symbol was designed to 
set forth. ‘ 





* [These orders may be more scientifically deduced as 
follows: The e are four general respects in which every 
symbol is related to its ultimate object, viz.: as to (1) man- 
ner of representation, (2) correspondence of nature, (3) form, 
(4) number; and in each of these respects it must be related 
in one of two alternative modes. Its relation must be in 
view of (1) manner of representation, either Immediate or 
Mediate ; (2) correspondence of nature, either Correspondent 
or Aberrant; (3) form, either Similar or Ideal ; (4) number, 
either Individual or Classical. From a combination of these 
general divisions there would result, theoretically, sixteen 
distinct orders of symbole. Several of these, however, would 
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The effort will be made to apply the princi- 
ples set forth in this Note in additional notes 
and comments throughout the remainder of the 
Commentary.—E. R. C.] 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW.* 


Chs. iv. and v. 
THE SEVEN SEALS. 


The Vision of the Seven Seals embraces the 
history of the world,} reposing upon the foun- 
dation of the Divine counsel and government. 
This history is represented in its constant gra- 
vitation toward the end. It is, on the one hand, 
in its fearful form, the riddle of all riddles, a 
book sealed seven-fold; but, on the other hand, 
unsealed by the Lamb of God, by Christ and the 
spirit of His cross, it appears as the foundation 
of the Church’s history, as the history of the 
Kingdom of God [Church]. Its Sovereign Ruler 
is the Rider on the white horse,{ behind Whom 
the other terrible horsemen must rideas esquires. 
It is thus dynamically governed by the Christian 
idea or, rather, the personal Christ; its object 
being the renewal of mankind by the connection 
of all human suffering with the redemptive cru- 
cial suffering of the Lamb. The Lamb, as It 
had been slain, is the central Personality, in the 
infinite life-giving operation of Its central suf- 
fering. Asis the relation of the Logos to the 
world, of Christ to the human and spiritual 
world, so is the relation of Christ’s suffering to 
all the sufferings of humanity, down to the very 
depths of Sheol [| Hades]. Accordingly, thevision, 
in respect of the celestial foundation which it con- 
stitutes, is the archetype of the world’s history— 
not its precursive counterpart, in accordance with 
Jewish ideas. See Diisterdieck, p. 211. The 
picture of the world’s history, again,—especially 
its history in New Testament times—ch. vi., is 
the foundation of external Church history, in 
respect of its eschatological bearings; whilst 
the Church, in respect of its inner relations as 
exhibited in the seven Churches, is the ideal 
prius% of world-history. -On the seven seals rest 





be impossible of realization. Thus a symbol at once Aber- 
rant (i.e. differing in nature from its object) and Natural 
(t. e. similar in form) is inconceivable. And of those that 
are possible of realization, several haye no exemplification in 
the Scriptures. The five orders given above (all of which 
are exemplified in the Apocalypse) are here reproduced, an 
enumeration of the general divisions to which each belongs 
being given in the parenthesis. 

I. Immediate-similar (Immediate, Similar, Correspondent, 
Individual). 

II. Immediate-ideal (Immediate, Ideal, Correspondent, 
Individual. 

III. Mediate-individual (Mediate, Ideal, Correspondent, 
Individual). 

IY. Classical (Mediate, Ideal, Correspondent, Classical). 

V. Aberrant (Mediate, Ideal, Aberrant, Individual). 

—E. R. C.] 

* [Additional comments, save in a few special instances, 
are reserved for EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL, on pp. 150 sqq.— 
E. R. C.] 

} [If by world is meant the present xon or disnensation, 
extending to the Second Advent and the complete establish- 
ment of the Basileia, this statement is manifestly true, since 
the seventh seal includes the trumpets and the vials. If, 
however, by world is contemplated the earth, as the scene 
of life and activity, the statement cannot be accepted. See 
Introduction by the Amerivan Ed, also Lange on ch. i. 1, 
p. 156.—E. R. C.] 

{ [For other interpretations of the Rider on the white 
horse, see Comm. on ch. vi. 2, p. 171.—E. R. C ] 

¢ [Lange reproduces this term from the Latin. As there 
was no German word that could express his idea, it is hardly 
possible that an English term can be found.—E. R. C.] 
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the seven trumpets; on these, the seven thunders, 
and against these last, the opposition of the 
seven-headed dragon rears itself, calling forth, in 
its turn, with its two seven-headed [?] Antichris- 
tian organs, the seven anger-vials of judgment; the 
vials of anger being, as the end of the old world, 
the preliminary condition of the new. 

The effort to decide whether John beheld the 
whole series of visions in an unbroken succes- 
sion, or whether prophetic sight ceased between 
the individual visions, and he set down by par- 
cels that which he had seen only in part 
(Bengel and others), is the result of a ra- 
ther literal conception of the Apocalypse. 
The latter view overlooks the grand unity of 
the vision in its totality, a unity which is even 
distinctly expressed in chap. i, and without 
which the lively connection of the whole could 
be comprehended only through the assumption 
of immediate inspiration. On the other hand, 
the opposite theory ignores the freedom of 
the symbolic expression; in accordance with 
which the conception, given in its fundamental 
outlines on one Sunday, might be further de- 
veloped in, with and amid its setting forth in 
writing, being continually accompanied by pro- 
phetic evidence.* 

The sublime Heaven-scene of chs. iv. and v., 
introduced by the words, eva ravra eldov, is 
the type of all subsequent Heaven-scenes. And 
like the rest, it is, as a Heaven-picture, the pre- 
liminary condition of the earth-picture; in the 
sense, that is, of anmabsolute Providence of the 
Personal God—a Providence overruling the pro- 
gress and development of freedom in the world, 
in their human and demonic aspects, in the 
might of light and right (Urim and Thummim), 
in order to the carrying out of judgment to the 
victory of salvation. 


Single Features of the Heaven-Scene. 


The Open Door in Heaven is the full unfolding 
of the Apocalyptic revelation even unto its deepest 
heavenly foundation. In the first stage ef vision, 
Christ came to the Seer on earth, clarifying the 
condition of the Seven Churches, already histo- 
rically familiar to John, into a type of all future 
fundamental forms of the Church. In this new 
stage of vision, Christ transports John to Heaven 
itself: this higher power of vision is signalized 
by the words: Immediately I was in the spirit. 

The Throne of God needs no explanation: 
it denotes the absolute firmness of His go- 
vernment.t He sts upon the Throne—an ex- 





® [Tt is somewhat difficult to determine from this passage 
what view Lange adopts. The most natural hypothesis 
seems to be that John beheld the visions like the unfoldings 
of a panorama (see the frequent recurrence of the phrase 
pera TadTa eldov, ch. iv. 1; vii, i.9; xv. 5; xviii. 1; xix. 1, 
and similar expressions through the Book); and that he 
wrote as he beheld, or in the possible intervals of vision (see 
ch x. 4, where it is recorded that after hearing the thunders, 
he was about to write, but was forbidden). The latter part 
of this hypothesis is not inconsistent with the idea that, after 
the completion of the entire vision, he wrote at leisure a full 
account of what be had seen and heard, on the basis of the 
notes he had previously taken.—E. R. C.] . 

+ [See Pretiminary Notz on p.145sqq., especially the 
concluding paragraph on p. 145. ’ 

[Is. not this symbol, primarily, significant of a Throne in 
Heaven—some glorious seat in the Heaven of Heavens where 
Jehovah specially manifests His glory? Secondarily, it is 
indicative not merely of the “firmness” of the Government 
of God, but of the fact thereof. The Throne—the visible seat 
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pression of His glorious assurance of victory. 
He sits upon the Throne as the Unique One, the 
Mystery of mysteries; and yet recognizable as 
the exalted Personality. He is also more particu- 
larly characterized by His symbolic appearance. 
The jewels, ag such, denote the most noble life, 
light and imperishability in one. If we suppose 
the sardius, as the carnelian, the flesh-colored 
stone, to be expressive, not of the divine penal 
righteousness—indicated by the hue of fire—but 
of God’s eternal relation to humanity through 
Christ, it is probable, that the jasper is sig- 
nificant of the Divine Essence in the abstract, 
in its symbolical appearance everywhere mani- 
fest as essential light; and according to this, 
the diamond,* and not the ordinary jasper, is un- 
doubtedly intended. 

The Rainbow, whose. arch surrounds the 
Throne, is indicative of the fundamental tone of 
God’s government; judgment issuing in salva- 
tion—covenant faithfulness, an attribute pre- 
viously expressed by the rainbow of Noah. 
Amongst the colors of this rainbow, emerald 
[green] is pre-eminent; and it is to this that it 
is likened [ch. iy. 83]; Divine promise demands 
human hope. 

The Occupant of the Throne is immediately 
surrounded by the twenty-four Elders, the ideal 
representatives of the Old and New Testa- 
ment Theocracy, human spiritual princes; in 
respect of their symbolical number ;+ represent- 
ing the ramifying foundations of the Old and 
the New Covenant in the adornment of their hea- 
venly perfection—clothed in white raiment ; and by 
their golden crowns—the sign of their imperish- 
able royal freedom [and authority ], won by sur- 
render to God—attested in God as His heroes 
(Israel—=combatant of God). 

Before the Throne the whole governance of God 
is manifest. His alternate operations are Light- 
nings, and voices, and thunders; lightnings of 
heavenly wonders, forming epochs on the earth; 
voices, in which the fundamental idea of these 
lightnings becomes manifest; and far-reverbe- 
rating thunders, as periods of the rejuvenescence, 
extension and development of the Kingdom of 
God [Church]. 

These operations are conditioned, however, by 
the Seven flaming Lamps [Torches] before the 
Throne, the Seven Spirits of God, as Fundamen- 
tal Forms of the personal and permanent Life- 
Revelation of God in His Logos or the eternal 





of the Sovereign—is the symbol of established government. 
On earth Jehovah now governs, and the fact becomes evident 
to those who wisely consider; but it is not patent: it is in 
measuro hidden beneath the veil of what we style the laws 
of nature. In Heaven, however, it is ¢mmediately manifest 
that He upholds those laws, and governs in, and through. 
and above them.—E. R. C.] ‘ 


* [80 also Ebrard conjectures. Wordsworth thus writes: 
“The Jasper (says Victorinus) is like water; the Sardine is 
like fire: and thus these stones seem to represent God's 
Majesty and Justice as seen in His judgments—that of the 
flood, and that of the fire of Sodom and of the Last Day. 
Or, rather, the union of these two colors; the one of a bril- 
liant and lively hue; the other of a deeper, fiery and darker 
hue, may perhaps be designed to symbolize the union of 
Mercy and Glory, with Justice and Majesty in the Godhead, 
especially in the Gospel dispensation (Rom. iii. 26), Simi- 
larly there is a combination of brightness and fire in Byze- 
kiel’s Vision (Hzek. i. 4), which also displays the Rainbow 
(i, 28)."—8. R. O.] 

+ [See additional comment under ch. iv. 4, p.152 —H, R.0.] 





Christ, or as the Seven Fundamental Forms of 
the revelation of the Holy Spirit (see Is. xi.)* 
In pursuance of this manifestation of God, the 
ideal world is spread out before His Throne ;—a 
sea, clear like crystal; infinitely swelling and 
agitated life; yet in its appointedness harmoniz- 


‘ing with the Divine will—as in crystal life is 


fixed and transparent, like light ; infinite liberty 
in infinite appointedness. 

The foundation of the operations of God in 
the moral kingdom before the Throne are the 
four Life-forms (beasts) [Living-beings| about the 
Throne; the four Fundamental Forms of Divine 
Governance in the universal world generally— 
also in the creatural world.+ .For the number 
of the world is four; the number of the King- 
dom of God is seven (see below, on the four 
beasts [Living-beings]). These Life-forms are 
full of eyes before and behind (as also within and 
without, see ver. 8). That is, the Divine Govern- 
ance is a thoroughly conscious rule; an absolute 
looking back upon the foundations and events of 
life, an absolute looking forward to the aims of 
life and their preliminary conditions; a perfect 
insight into the profoundest vital causes, as well 
as a perfect outlook upon the uttermost vital phe- 
nomena. A figure of omniscience in its undying 
motion over the world, in the consciousness of the 
Divine Governance. The dion appears inthis figure 
as the mighty governance which overcomes all 
things, the dynamical principle in its irresistible 
forth-breakings. The bullock or ox appears as 
the principle of all sacrifice in the world, the 
principle of suffering in the creatural life (mon- 
strously perverted into a conflict for existence). 
The humag face represents the principle of hu- 
manity, relatively pervading the whole world; 
this Life-form is expressive of the concentration 
of the infinite in a likeness of the most condi- 
tioned finite life. The flying eagle appears as that 
ideal tendency toward some central sun which 
not only pervades the planets and comets, but is 
expressed in the motion of our sun itself; that 
tendency which is the mystery of all motion—a 
mystery manifested in its most peculiar essence 
in the higher tendency of the spirit-world to- 
ward the Sun of all life (I go to the Father). 
In a more general sense, however, motion is the 
property of all four Life-forms [Living-beings]. 
Each has siz wings; for siz is the number of rest- 
less activity in Heaven, of restless labor on 
earth, of restless self-frustration in the abyss. 
Hence it is said: the beasts [Living-beings] have 
no rest day and night. Their non-repose, how- 
ever, consists in the festal work of glorifying 
God. They glorify Him as the thrice Holy One, 
Who preserves the purity of His own personality, 
and works unto purification in all His providen- 
tial operations throughout the creatural and 
spiritual world. As the Holy One, He is the 
All-Ruler, Who repels every temptation to an im- 
personal line of conduct. And at the same 
time He is Jehovah (Who was, etc.), Whose co- 
venant faithfulness aims in all ages at the es- 
tablishment in love of a pure life-kingdom of 
personal beings. 

Now follows the representation of an antiphong 





* [See on ch. i. 4, p.91 —B. R. O.] 
+ [See on ch. iv. 6, p.154—E. R. ©.] 
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between the beasts [Living-beings] and the 
Elders. The beasts [Living-beings] have the 
initiative; for the adoration of the human 
spiritual princes, the Elders, rests upon the Fun- 
damental Forms of the Divine rule in the world ; 
that Divine Governance which actually redounds 
to the praise and glory and thanks of Him that 
sitteth upon the Throne, Who liveth for ever and 
ever. The Elders fall down before the Throne in 
humility and reverence, and worship; they cast 
their crowns at God’s feet as a sign that unto 
Him alone belongs honor, and utter their dox- 
ology. It agrees with the doxology of the 
beasts [Living-beings], with the exception that 
in the case of the Elders we have divayic in- 
stead of evyapioria, thanksgiving resolving it- 
self into a glorification of the Divine almighty 
power. But the Elders further give the reason 
of their praise, and it is noteworthy that they 
speak of an ideal existence of things preceding 
the actual creation of them. 

This vision of God’s glory in His government 
of the world constitutes the general basis of the 
special vision of the world’s history. The his- 
tory of the world is embraced in a book-roll 
[scroll] in the hand of God; the leaves of which 
are sealed with seven seals. The book [scroll] 
must, doubtless, contain seven leaves; otherwise 
all the seals would of necessity be loosed at 
once.* At every new leaf of the roll, a fresh 
seal is encountered; but if the leaf be unrolled, 
it is found to be written upon both sides. Thus, 
in God’s sight, the history of the world is com- 
plete, like a book [scroll]. Its course is sep- 
tenarious, for its design is holy. Butitis a sealed 
book [scroll]; its whole contents are made up 
of perplexing and disturbing enigmas. And no 
being is able to unravel this fearful history, to 
throw light on the gloom-enwrapped fate of the 
world. None in the angelic world is able to do 
this, none in the human world, none in the 
world of departed souls. Not one can so much 
as try to look upon the book, to examine whether 
he can open it. The cry of the strong angel is 
not simply dramatic; it must be made evident 
that no spiritual power would have solved the 
riddle of the world’s history, if Christ had not 
solved it with His cross. 

And I wept much, says the Seer. <A simple yet 
sublime expression of the feeling and thought 
of what the world’s history would be, had not 
Christ’s cross and victory unveiled it.f The 


* Not necessarily. A roll might receive seven seals on 
either of the flat ends, each seal holding together the edges 
of a number of the revolutions of the parchment. In such 
case all the seals would be visible, and any one might be 
broken without breaking the others. Of course, in the un- 
rolling, the seal nearest to the circumference would have 
first to be broken, and so on toward the centre. Nor would 
there be any difficulty in reading such a roll, written within 
and without, if the writing were in transverse columns, from 
edge to edge—the entire scroll being turned (longitudinally) 
when the bottom edge was reached. In this case the por- 
tion read would have to be re-rolled in one hand, as the un- 
read portion was unrolled in the other.—E. R. C.] 


+ [Does not the explanation take for granted that the 
Seer understood something of the future history before the 
unrolling? Alford’s explanation, in which he agrees with 
Lyra, seems to be better: “It had been promised to him, 
ch. iv. 1, that he should be shown future events; and now 
it seemed as if this promise were about to be frustrated by 
the lack of one worthy to open the Book, .... and his 
tears burst forth in the varnestness of disappojnted desire 
after the fulfillment 01 the promise.”—E. R. C.] 








weeping Seer is comforted by one of the Elders (for 
the redemption belongs to humanity), who points 
him to the glorious victory of Christ (ch. v. 5). 
The cross must, of course, be perfected in the 
resurrection; the Lamb that was apparently 
overcome must be manifested as the triumphant 
Lion, for only thus might He loose the seals of the 
world’s history. As the Lion of Judah, Christ 
possessed the lion nature in the highest sense, 
as the Master of self-denial and self-conquest, 
(Gen. xliv. 83, 84); and the depths of His royal 
essence are expressed in the announcement that 
He is the Root of David, the truly real fundamental 
idea and fundamental impulse of Davidie glory 
in the centre of humanity.* This Root is signifi- 
cant of the deepest human cause of life; this 
Lion denotes the most spiritually mighty human 
appearance. Then the new wondrous vision 
within a vision is prefaced by the words: J be- 
held, and lo! 

In the midst of the Throne, 1. e., directly in front 
of God, surrounded by the circle of beasts [Liv- 
ing-beings], and by the circle of Elders, there 
appears a Lamé, as it had been slain—the Man, 
with the lineaments of absolute patience and 
the traits of mortal suffering—suffering sur- 
mounted, it is true, yet in its effects enduring 
forever. The attributes of the Lamb, symboli- 
cally defined, are seven horns, the sum of holy 
powers (Matt. xxviii. 18), and seven eyes, the 
seven Spirits or spiritual manifestations of the 
one Spirit of God, which are continually going 
forth from the Lamb into the world. This appa- 
rition comes and receives the book [scroll] from 
the right hand of God. Two things are indi- 
cated here: first, the self-presentation of the 
Lamb upon the summons of the angel; secondly, 
the fact that He is really to loose the seals. And 
hence the grand chorus of praise is not post- 
poned until after His action. In reference to His 
work, the Elders need not await the doxology of 
the Divine powers of the world. A new song 
bursts forth from beasts [Living-beings] and 
Elders in one grand unison. This song relates 
to the new creation, the redemption. The re- 
demption [ Hriésung]is the loosing [ Lésung] of all 
seals, and the Redeemer [ H7léser] alone is worthy 
to perform this work. The beasts [Living-be- 
ings] and Elders base their praise upon the Re- 
deemer’s death on the cross (slain), and the ef- 
fects of that death. He thereby out of all peo- 
ples bought a people for God, the New Testa- 
ment people of the peoples, making of them a 
Kingdom of Priests who, in dynamical opera- 
tion, even now, in all their yielding, nay, by 
means of the same, reign on earth, This song 
of praise in the centre of the heavenly congre- 
gation, is echoed in a grand antiphony betwixt 
the angelic world, on the one hand, and the crea- 
tural world, on the other. The doxology of 
countless angel hosts, forming the remoter circle 
round the beasts [Living-beings] and Elders, 
comes first. Their homage is sevenfold, in har- 
mony with the holy throng. The worship of the 
creatures is fourfold, in accordance with the 
number of the world. We have here an an- 
tiphonal song of praise from all beings, remind- 
ing us of Ps. exlv. 





* [Seo on ch, v. 5, p.167—E. R. C.] 
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In a didactical aspect, the song is expressive 
of the fact that the effect of'Christ’s triumph 
pervades the entire world of spirits, on the one 
hand, as an extension of His glory (Eph.i; Phil. 
ii.) ; and that, on the other, it ushers the whole 
creatural world into the process of glorification, 
to be consummated in the Palingenesia (Rom. 
viii.). The four Life-forms or beasts [Living- 
beings] can only say Amen to this, for therein is 
the effort of their governance fulfilled. But for 
the Elders this blissful contemplation is an in- 
centive to unutterable prostration and worship. 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ch. iy. 1. Compare the introductory remarks 
by Diisterdieck, p. 211. Especially the distine- 
tion between the Jewish view of the heavenly 
preludes (a Divine council with the angels) and 
the Christian idea. Also the difference of the 
formulas: pera ravra eidov and «ai eldov.* 

On the disputed question as to whether John 
always beheld and wrote down the visions sepa- 
rately, see above [p.147]. The literal conception 
is pressed on either side. 

[After these things.—The reference here 
is to the order of the visions. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that the events symbolized were to 
be subsequent to those previously set forth.—E. 
BR. C. 

[I ee ‘“‘not I looked, as in the H. V; not 
the directing of the Seer’s attention, which dis- 
covers the door to him, but the simple reception 
of the vision which is recorded.” Atrorp.—H. 
R. C. 

A eee set open in Heaven.—Explana- 
tions : Heaven is conceived of asa vault; as a 
Temple ; as the Palace of God (Diisterd.). In 
accordance with the connection, however, the 
door here denotes the disclosure of the highest 
revelation, and, hence, the insight of John (De 
Wette). The voice is expressive of the heavenly 
inspiration and legitimation of this view. It 
distinguishes the real ecstasy of the Seer from 
an enthusiastic and fanatical exaltation. 

[Set open.—‘‘ Observe here the perfect par- 
ticiple, the door had been opened and was stand- 
ing open. The veil of the heavenly Holy of 
Holies had been removed by Christ (Heb. x. 19, 





* [The passages in Dtisterdieck specially referred to are ag 
follows: 

“On comparing the description, ch, iv., with Rabbinical 
conceptions, suvh as Afore Nevoch., IL. 6; ‘Non facit Deus quic- 
quam, donec illud 1nvortus fuerit in familia superiori, and 
Schir Haschirim R. fol. 93; ‘Non facit Deus quicquam, nist 
autea de e0 CONSULTAVERIT cum familia superior’? (in Wet- 
stein), we can not overlook the essential difference consisting 
in the fact that the Johannean view isa pure development 
of Old and New Testament fundamental truths, whilst the 
Rabbins had but a corruption of those truths (contrary to 
Wetst., Hichh., Heinr., Ew., etal.) For the familia superior, 
which is represented by the Rabbins as taking part in the 
council of God, has, according to John, but to worship God 
and to magnify the counsel together with the works of God; 
and the visions beheld by John, in which the things to come 
are prefignred to him, being in the spirit, are by no means 
that heavenly prelude of earthly events which the Rabbins 
conceiva of (comp. Wetst.: ‘Hx mente Judeorum, que in 
terris eventura sunt, in colo coram consessu angelorum prius 
manifestantur atque REPRESENTANTUR’).” 

“The formula wera tara eldov marks the beginning of a 
new vision, and that a greater or more important one (chs. 
vii.1, 9; xv.5; xviii. 1), whilst the formula cat elSov intro- 
duces the manifold individual features which present them- 
selves in the course of a greater main picture (v. 1, 6, 11; vi. 
1, 5, 8, 9, 12; viii, 2, 13, e¢ al.”)—E. R. C.] 











20), and Heaven was laid open to the view.” 
WorpswortH.—KH. R. C.] 

[The Apocalyptist saw Heaven, 7. e., he saw 
an Immediate symbol thereof. As to the fact 
that Heaven is a place, there should be no doubt. 
It is, indeed, unquestionable that the term Oipa- 
voc is sometimes employed to denote the sky, as 
in Matt. xvi. 2, 3, and sometimes so used as to 
be consistent with the idea of a mere state, but 
it is also again and again employed in the di- 
dactic Scripture, as indicating a glorious and 
blessed place, where God specially manifests His 
glory, to which the Saviour ascended after His 
resurrection, and which is to be His abode until 
His second appearing in glory. (Comp. Acts i. 
10, 11; iii. 21; vii. 55, 56; Rom. x. 6; 2 Cor. 
xii. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 16, ete. See also the Excur- 
sus on HApzs, p. 864). It can scarce be sup- 
posed, however, that the symbolic display of the 
vision took place in this central home, this Holy 
of Holies, of the universe. This supposition 
is not required, as some may suppose, by the 
language. It is manifest that, throughout the 
Book, the Seer employs similar expressions 
where the object of vision was not the thing de- 
scribed, but a simulacrum thereof, as in ch. xiii. 
1, where he declares that he ‘*‘ saw a beast rise 
up out of the sea.” And still further, precisely 
the same form of expression is employed, Rev. 
xxi. 1 (‘¢I saw a new Heaven and a new earth a 
when the real objects referred to were not, at 
the time of the vision, existent—all that he 
could then have beheld were their s¢mulacra. 

But was the symbol similar or ideal? On this 
point it is impossible to speak with certainty ; 
and, perhaps, itis improper in any degree to 
speculate. It may be remarked, however, that 
it by no means follows (as some seem to suppose) 
from the fact that the complex symbol beheld by 
John resembled the Tabernacle as to form and 
arrangement, that it must have been purely 
ideal. On the contrary, it is not improbable that 
the Tabernacle—the earthly dwelling-place of 
Jehovah, fashioned by Moses after the pattern 
shown him in the Mount (Ex. xxv. 40; xxvi. 30) 
—may have been a material symbol of the Hea- 
venly Temple, not only Jmmediate, but, so far as 
the earthly can resemble the heavenly, similar.— 
E. RB. C.] 

Ver. 2. Immediately I was in the spirit. 
—'Eiféwc, without a conjunction, forcibly ex- 
presses the instantaneous translation of the Seer, 
thus denoting a high enhancement of the first 
stage of visionary sight. The text, therefore, 
forms a new step in comparison with the first 
I was in the spirit, ch. i. 10.* The prototypes 
of this visionary celestial Throne-picture, 1 Kings 
xxii. 19; Is. vi.; Ezek. i.; Dan. vii. 9, have 
been perverted by the Jews into monstrous alle- 
gories. See Diisterdieck, p. 214, the extract from 
the Pirke, R. Elieser, as given by Schéttgen. “A 
dextris ipsius est vita, a sinistris mors.” This re- 
calls a kindred idea of Milton’s. 

The Wpdvoc éxerro is interpreted in a variety of 
ways (breadth of the Throne, Bengel; its rest- 
ing upon the cherubim (!), Hengsten.) The fact 
of its establishment in the highest sense is 
doubtless enwrapped in the xeioFaz.+ 


* |See on ch. i. 10, p.108,—E. R. 0.] 
ft [See foot-note,t p.147.—E. RB. ©.] 
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Upon the Throne One sitting.—Not an 
indefinite designation, but an expression of the 
loftiest mystery. The Jewish dread of uttering 
the name of Jehovah (Ewald and others) can 
hardly have any application here, since the Seer 
has several times given utterance to that name 
in a developed form. Herder’s explanation is 
irrelevant: ‘‘the soul has no image, language 
no word whereby He may be called.” Accord- 
ing to Diisterdieck and some elder commentators, 
He who sits upon the Throne is not the Triune 
God, but the Father. This is a misapprehension 
of the symbolical nature of the distinctions. 
[ May there not be an allusion here to a visible 
Manifestation of the Glory and Presence of Je- 
hovah similar to the Shekinah, which, in the 
Tabernacle, beamed from the Mercy-seat (the 
Throne), from between the Cherubim? For 
comments on the Throne, see p. 147.—E. R. C}. 

Ver. 8. Like a jasper stone.—See the In- 
troduction, pp. 20, 21 [and also p. 148]. Thetrue 
jasper is sometimes greenish, sometimes of a 
reddish hue, but not tewidraroc and KpvotadAilor, 
as this jasper is described, ch. xxi. 11. Hence 
those exegetes who apprehend the word as ex- 
pressive either of the ordinary jasper, or of a 
peculiar and unknown sort, are justly opposed 
by those who are of opinion that the diamond is 
intended. See Diisterdieck, pp. 216, 217. Com- 
pare likewise the various interpretations of the 
stones as there given. 

And a rainbow.—It is a mooted question 
whether the zrzs is to be apprehended as a rain- 
bow, or merely asa bow; whether it encircled 
the Throne vertically or horizontally. As the 
light of the sun is refracted in its journey to- 
ward the earth, so the refraction of absolute 
Light can be conceived of only in its direction 
toward the world, @. e., toward the Seer prima- 
rily. Yet the bow, asa bow, can appear only 
in a vertical form. Green, the color of promise, 
is a dominant color even in the real rainbow, and 
it is not without reason that Ebrard (p. 222) and 
others have apprehended it as forming an anti- 
thesis to the hues of the precious stones which 
denote attributes of the Divine Essenceitself. It 
is not indicated, however, that this circular radi- 
ance has its origin in the lustre of the jewels. 
It is possessed of an independent symbolical 
meaning; the revelation of God in the world is 
always, conditionally, at the same time a con- 
cealment, A tempering of the Divine radiance 
(Ziillig) lies in the colored appearance of the 
Divine manifestation, whether a pillar of fire, a 
pillar of cloud, or a cloud is the instrument of 
presenting the highest glory to the gaze of im- 
perfect human beings. The bow can, of course, 
be no true rainbow, since the most sublime re- 
fraction of light is intended here; though it 
cannot. be concluded that John had a distinct 
idea of a heavenly ether in contra-distinction 
to the grosser atmosphere of earth. 

[‘‘The rainbow, composed by the joint in- 
fluences of shower and sunshine, is an emblem 
of Divine severity, blended with Divine love; a 
symbol of the dark shower of Divine judgment 
illumined by the bright beams of Divine Mercy. 
Comp. the vision of Ezekiel, i. 28. The Bow is 
a record of the deluge, in which the world was 
drowned for sin, and speaks of sunshine after 


storm; and of the Divine Promise that the 
world should never more be destroyed by water; 
and yet itis also a silent memento of another 
judgment (see Gen. ix. 18-16, and 2 Pet. iii. 7.” 
Worpsworru. The iris is but the manifestation 
of the different hues which perfect light assumes 
when in connection with gross matter. Since 
perfect light is the highest symbol of the Divine 
Excellence, what so significant of that excel- 
lence in its relation to the creature world (dis- 
integrated, so to speak, into what we style dif- 
ferent attributes) as the many-colored rainbow? 
Alford is of opinion that the entire bow was 
green—the shape, and not the prismatic coloring, 
being indicated by the term rainbow. — BE. 
R. C.] 

Ver. 4. Twenty-four thrones.—According 
to De Wette, the twenty-four thrones must be 
conceived of as ‘‘a few degrees lower’’ than the 
Throne of God. If we bring earthly ideas in 
play here, ‘‘a few degrees” would not be suffi- 
cient to indicate the distinction. The definition 
of the twenty-four Elders is an index to the ec- 
clesiastical and theological stand-points of the 
different exegetes; they have been interpreted 
as follows: cardinals (Lyra); priests (Ale.); pas- 
tors (Calov.); true heads of the Church, und pastors 
(Vitringa) ; the crown of the human race (Herder 
the humanist); angels (Hofmann)—in accordance 
with an exaggerated Angelology. Rinck simi- 
larly; Old Testament dignities ([ Wiirden=dignita- 
ries ?] Beng.); New Testament martyrs (Hichhorn) ; 
half, representatives of teachers, half, representatives 
of hearers (Volkmar ; not quite democratic enough, 
since the hearers must necessarily preponderate 
over the clergy). The number of the Elders be- 
ing composed of twice twelve, Bleek and others 
have groundlessly regarded it as indicative of a 
twofold representation of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. Ebrard justly remarks, in opposi- 
tion to this view, that such a division has no Bi- 
blicai foundation; whilst Diisterd., on the other 
hand, erroneously cites ch. vii. 4, 9, in sup- 
port of the same opinion, though the real anti- 
thesis in the passage quoted is—not Jewish 
Christians and Gentile Christians, but— the 
Church Militant, and the Church Triumphant. 
Yet Diisterdieck himself gives the preference to 
the preponderant interpretation of mavy com- 
mentators, according to whom the twenty-four 
Elders represent the Old and New Testament 
Church, or the Twelve Patriarchs of Israel, and 
the Twelve Apostles. De Wette shows a thorough 
misapprehension of the symbolism employed, in 
insisting upon the unworthiness of individual 
Patriarchs, And thus an adverse argument has 
been founded upon the names of the Twelve 
Apostles, ch. xxi. 14. In perfect analogy with 
this symbolism is the fact that the conquerors 
on the sea of glass sing “‘the song of Moses anil 
the song of the Lamb.” By this, as well as by 
the twenty four Elders, the complete harmony of 
the Old and the New Covenant is expressed. 
The fact that Jehovah is immediately surrounded 
by Elders, entirely corresponds with the sym- 
bolical significance of the theocratic Presbytery. 
The Elders represent the purest, richest, and 
ripest spirits in their Divine likeness and their 
acquaintance with the counsel of God. In this 
idea originated the Talmudistic Judaistio ac- 
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counts of the Elders before the Throne of God 
(see Hengst., p. 270; Diisterd., »p. 219). 

[Diisterdieck thus writes: ‘‘ The twenty-four 
Elders whom John sees sitting on the thrones 
which are placed around the Throne of God are 
the celestial representatives of the whole people. 
of God, just as in Isaiah xxiv. 28, Elders (An- 
cients) are conceived of as the earthly heads 
and representatives of the whole Church.”* 
This view, which is confirmed by a comparison 
of Deut. xxxi. 28 with 30, does not exclude, but 
confirms, the further idea that the representative 
Elders were also (individually) chief Rulers in 
the Kingdom of God. The idea of superiority 
in rule was distinctly recognized by Jesus (see 
the Excursus on Tou Basixeta ii. 2 (4), p. 99). 
The fact that these Elders are Rulers is set forth 
by their sitting on thrones and wearing crowns 
(see below). The suggestion of Barnes in ex- 
planation of the number of the Elders is worthy 
of consideration, viz.: that it was in reference 
to the twenty-four courses of the Jewish Priest- 
hood (see 1 Chron. xxiv. 8-18). On this view 
the twenty-four Elders are not only Superior 
Kings, but the Chief Priests, the Heads of the 
priestly courses of the glorified Israel.;— 
E.R. C.J] 





* [Disterdieck also quotes, as bearing upon the passage 
cited from Isaiah, th» following passages quoted by Schottg. 
and Hengst. from Zanchuma (fol. 48): “Tempore futuro 
Deus S. B. gloriam senioribus tribuit. Dixerunt quoque Rab- 
bint nostri: faciet sibi Deus S, B. consessum seniorum suo- 
rum.” Also the following in reference to Dan. vii. 9: 
“Tempore futuro Deus S. B, sedebit et Angeli dabunt sellas 
magnatibus Israelis, et illi sedent. Et Deus S. B. sedet cum 
senioribus tanquam princeps senatus et judicabunt gentiles.” 
—E. R. C.] 

+ [In the Additional Comments above, the Am. Ed. has 
written as adopting the generally accepted view that the 
Elders belong to the glorified Church. He would, in tais 
place, deferentially suggest for consideration another hypo- 
thesis. The evidence for the current view rests solely on 
the formerly accepted text of the doxology in which the 
Living-beings and the Elders are represented as uniting (ch. 
vy. 10,11). Criticism has shown that, in this instance, the 
text of the Recepta is specially corrupt; it has established 
the fact, that the nuds and BactAevoouev of ver. 10 are cor- 
ruptions of avrovs aud BactAevcovow (or BactAevovery), 
and has rendered probable (certain in the opinion of Lange, 
Alford and Tischendorf) the further fact, that the nuas of 
ver. 9 is an interpolation. It is well nigh certain (from 
t xtual criticism alone) that the doxology was raised in view 
of the general fact of redemption, and not of the personal 
redemption of those who united in it—that it affurds no 
evilence that any who joined in its utterance were them- 
relves the subjects of redemption. Apart from this doxology, 
there is vo evidence that the Elders were in any way con- 
nected with the Church; on the contrary, all the indications 
of the Ap cidypse are opposed to the idea. Although they 
are several times mentioned, it is never as representing the 
redeemed, as being amongst them, or as joining in their 
hallelujahs. When they are represented as sitting on thrones, 
the souls of the martyrs—certainly the noblest portion of the 
redeemed, even if that throng were not intended to repre- 
sent the whole body of the saved—were beneath the altar 
(comp. chs. iv. 4 with vi.9). And where, if not amongst the 
martyrs, are the Princes of the glorified Israel to be sought? 
When the great multitude of the redeemed stood before the 
Throne and raised their hallelujah, the Elders stood, not 
with them, but with the Living-beings and the Angels, offer- 
ing a separate worship and uniting in a separate hymn 
of praise (ch. vii. 9-12). On this august occasion one of the 
Elders is represented as addressing the Seer, not as a repre- 
sentative of the glorified Host, but as a spectator of their 
glory; and as a mere spectator (ho spoke of them, not of us), 
he gave information concerning their past and future history 
(ch, vii. 13-17). In the doxology that burst forth from the 
Living-beings and the Elders immediately on the annonnce- 
ment of the complete establishment of the Kingdom of the 
Messiah on earth, there was no allusion to any personal 
participation in the rewrds that shoul! be hestowed on 
(human) prophets and eaints (ch. xi, 15-18). Agnin, when 
the Lamb at the head of the hundred and forty-four thousand 


The white robes and golden crowns are not 
merely symbols of the martyrs or confessors in 
the narrower sense; they are expressive of 
perfect righteousness of life in its negative and 
positive aspects. [The crowns, doubtless, are 
significant of their kingly authority (see above; 
also additional comment on ch. ii. 11) —E, R. C.] 

Ver. 5. And out of the Throne go forth 
lightnings.—[See Synoprioat View, p. 148.— 
BH. RB. C.] According to Diisterdieck, the light- 
nings, voices and thunders symbolize the omnipo- 
tence of God, especially that almighty power 
which is exercised in judgments (similarly 
Hengstenberg [also Alford and Barnes.—H. R. 
C.J). This interpretation is connected with the 
one-sided apprehension of the precious stones as 
symbolizing the essence of God. This too spe- 
cial interpretation contrasts with the too general 
explanation of De Wette. ‘In ver. 5 the mighty 
and vital influence of God over nature is repre- 
sented; in vers. 6-8 nature itself, or the realm 
of the living, is symbolized in the four cherubim; 
in vers. 9-11, finally, the harmony of creation 
and redeemed humanity is represented; and 
thus God, in His living activity and reality, is 
exhibited” (De Wette). Similarly Ebrard, who 
describes God’s Throne as a ‘laboring, effer- 
vescent volcano.’’* 

On theocratic ground the lightnings are still 
less a purely terrific conception than in the 
Scandinavian-Germanic mythology (the hammer 
of Thor), With reference to the lightnings of 
Sinai, comp. Deut. xxxiii. 2,3. The Coming of 
the Son of Man shall be like a mighty flash of 
lightning. Thus the lighinings of the whole 
New Testament manifestation are for the defence 
of the faithful people of God, being terrible only 
to His foes, Zech. ix. 14. They are, therefore, 
wonders of revelation [Divine manifestation ?— 
E. R. C.]. 

The history of Christ’s Baptism and Trans- 
figuration demonstrates that voices are a se- 
quence, in definite ideas and truths, of Divine 
revelations—revelations of salvation, in particu- 
lar; in general, they are the first of the Divine 
forms of revelation. Even God’s voices, His re- 
velation truths, have a judicial as well as an 
evangelical side, Gen. iii. 10. 

The last remark applies equally to the thunder. 
This denotes the grand effect of revelation [ Divine 
manifestation ]injudgment and deliverance. Thus 
the typical redemption of Israel was effected by a 
mighty ‘hunder which, at the same time, brought 





stood on Mount Zion (where should the Princes of Israel 
have been but with that company?), the Elders and the 
Living-beings stood apart by the Throne, and before 
Ws 2 them the new song of the redeemed was sung (ch, 
xiv. 1-5). 

The writer would ask, Do not these facts go far to confirm 
the independent conclusions of criticism as to the true text 
of the doxology inch, vy. 10,11? And do they not tend to 
establish the conclusion, that the Elders were not Princes or 
representatives of the glorified Church, but Princes of the 
heavenly hosts—of unfallen spirits? And it may also be 
asked, if this view does not givea unity to this Heaven 
scene, and to all the scenes of the Apocalyptic visions, 
ac lacking on the hypothesis generally accepted.— 

*[The following view of Wordsworth can hardly be ac- 
cepted as a complete explanation: “This adjunct (thunders) 
confirms the opinion that St. John is here speaking of God’s 
word. Thunder is the voice of God St. John himself, ag 
a preacher of God’s word, was named by Christ ‘a son of 
thunder,’ ”—H. R. C.] 
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down judgment on the head of Israel’s foes, Ps. 
Ixxvii. 18,19. Job finds his prostrating judgment, 
but also his reconciliation, in a grand thundering of 
God, chs. xxxviiixl As thunder accompanied 
the giving of the Law, so the voice which an- 
swered Christ’s prayer in the Temple, the prayer 
with which He consecrated Himself to death for 
our redemption, was accompanied by a tone as 
of thunder. And the more tremendous the 
wrathful judgment announced in the thunder, 
according to Jer. xxv. 80, the more distinct is 
its proclamation of a new redemption for the 
people of God; comp. Joel ii. 11. As Elijah, 
like Moses, was an Old Testament son of thunder, 
ascending to Heaven in a fiery storm, so two of 
the greatest Apostles of the New Testament were 
sons of thunder. And how glorious is the de- 
scription of the seven-fold thunder of God in 
Psalm xxix., the festal thunder-Psalm! This, 
therefore, is the sense in which we apprehend 
the thunders of God; they are heavenly, un- 
checkable, redemptive revelations, accompanied 
by judgments—in other words, reformations. 

And seven Lamps [torches ]* of fire burn- 
ing before the Throne.—[See Synoprican 
View, p. 148.—E. R. C.] 
participle xaséuevaz to the preceding éxmopebovra ; 
for the Lights, as such, do not issue forth like 
lightnings, and the Spirits of God do not proceed 
from His Throne, but from Himself. By the 
Seven Spirits that, according to ch. i., stand be- 
tween Jehovah and Christ, and, according to 
ch. v. 6, go forth into all lands, we understand 
the seven fundamental forms of the revelation 
of the Holy Ghost through Christ, according to 
Is. xi. 1, or the seven archangelic forms of 
Christ. 

[‘‘These seem to represent the Holy Spirit in 
His seven-fold working: in His enlightening 
and cheering as well as His purifying and con- 
suming agency. So most Commentators.’”’—AL- 
ForD. The idea of the seven-fold influences of 
the Holy Ghost is thus set forth in the ordination 
hymn of the Church of England: 

“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire ; 
Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost Thy seven-jold gitts impart.” 

It may here be remarked, that in the view of 
the Am. Ed. (see Preniminary Nor, p. 145 sqq.) 
the simulacrum of the Seven Lamps constitute 
one (compound) Mediate-individual Symbol of the 
Holy Ghost; the division being significant of 
His manifold energies, and the seven-fold division, 
of the completeness, the perfection of those 
energies.—K. R. C.] 

According to De Wette, the Seven Spirits are 
significant of the Spirit of God as the principle 
of physical and spiritual life, through Whom the 
inner influence of God over nature and mankind 
operates. According to Ebrard, also, the Spirit 
ot God, in all His distinct properties, is denoted, 
in so far as He rules over the creation. Ac- 
cording to Hengstenberg, on the other hand, the 
mvpéc—fire being invariably used in the Apoca- 





* [* Seven torches of fire: Aauras in this Book does not 
mean a lamp (see Viii. 10), but a torch (comp. John xviii. 3); 
and these seven torches or flambeaux of fire burning before 
the Throne are contrasted with the Star which fell as a 
torch from Heaven (vili 10); comp. Wetstein I., p. 507; and 
Trench, syn. N. T., p. 193.” WorpswortH.—kE. R. C.] 





We cannot refer the [ 


lypse to designate the Divine wrath (? comp. ch. 
xv. 2)—here denotes the Spirit of God or of Christ 
with a limitation, 7. ¢., ‘in so far as His opera- 
tions are productive of ruin, are punitive, de- 
structive.” To this view Diisterdieck justly 
opposes the remark, that the Apocalyptist is 
speaking of torches (Aaurddes). This word is 
doubtless expressive of the enlightening effect 
of God’s Spirit. 

The contrast between the lighinings, voices, 
thunders, which issue forth from the Throne, 
and the lights which are stationary before it, 
has been explained by De Wette in a manifold 
way. He suggests the dogmatical distinction of 
manifestations and inspirations, the distinction 
between the evangelical history and the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost. The thunder slowly 
dies away in the great echoes of the world’s 
history; but the light [Aaurdc] becomes a morn- 
ing star in the heart—in the realm of the inte- 
rior history of the Kingdom, therefore; and 
when the Spirit can complete His judgment as 
the Spirit, that judgment becomes a redemptive 
judgment. 

Ver. 6. Before the Throne as it were 
a glassy sea [sea of glass].—[See Synop- 
ticaL View, p. 148.—E. R. C.] ‘The meaning 
of this is easily gathered from the two items, 
sea and crystal—national life and transparent, 


spiritualized creaturality. Hence the inter- 
pretation of Aretius comes very near the 
point: cetus ecclesie triumphantis. Similarly 


Ebrard, p. 225. The interpretations—some 
of which are quite singular—of this pas- 
sage are also, in many respects, character- 
istic. We cite some of them: Baptism (the 
baptismal basin); the Holy Scriptures; the 
perishable world; the smooth and shining hea- 
venly pavement; the atmosphere; or more ab- 
stract conceptions (certa dei voluntas, etc.). See 
Diisterdieck, p. 223. In ch. xv. 2 the crystal 
brightness of this sea is mingled with fire, or the 
appearance of fire, either because the victors 
have, in many ways, passed through the fire, or 
because the victorious Church contains the 
principle of the fire of the universal judgment. 
Diisterdieck, referring to Rinck, maintains that 
the crystal-like sea is identical with the crystal- 
like river of ch. xxii.; but this view is untena- 
ble. The purity, transparency, spirituality of 
this sea is doubly asserted when it is declared 
to be both glassy and like crystal. According 
to Hengstenberg, the crystal sea is another image 
of the judgments of God. ‘‘Opposed to the flood 
of human wickedness is the great flood, the broad 
ocean of Divine judgments,” 


[The following from Alford is worthy of high- 
est consideration: ‘‘Compare, by way of con- 
trast, 7 KaOnuévn éxt (rév) iddtwv (Tv) TOAAdY, 
the multitudinous and turbulent waters, ch. xvii. 
1. In seeking the explanation of this, we must 
first track the image from its Old Testament 
earlier usage. (He compares Exod. xxiv. 10; 
Ezek. i. 22, and Job xxxvii. 10). If we are to 
follow these indices, the primary reference will 
be to the clear ether in which the Throne of God 
is upborne; and the intent of setting this space 
in front of the Throne will be to betoken its 
separation and insulation from the place where 
the Seer stood, and, indeed, from all else around 
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it. The material and appearance of this pave- 
ment of the Throne seem chosen‘to indicate ma- 
jestic repose and ethereal purity. . . . It is the 
purity, calmness, and majesty of God’s rule 
which are signified by the figure.” Words- 
worth, who adopts the idea that the sea of glass 
was symbolical of the glorified Church, thus 
writes: ‘* Sea, in this Book, represents the ele- 
ment of tumult and confusion in this lower world 
(see xiii. 1), But here, by way of contrast, 
there is in the heavenly Church a sea of glass, ex- 
pressive of smoothness and brightness, and this 
heavenly sea is of crystal; declaring that the 
calm of Heaven is not like earthly seas, ruffled 
by winds, but is erystalized into an eternity of 
peace.” 

Here, it may be asked, may not the glassy sea 
be an Jmmediate symbol, indicating a real. pave- 
ment in the real Heaven spreading out before 
the Throne; but at the same time aberrantly sig- 
nificant of the unapproachable grandeur of Him 
who sits upon the Throne, and (perhaps) of the 
peace, stability, and brightness of His rule? 
Similar questions might be asked in regard to 
other symbols, which generally are explained as 
merely Aberrant.—E. R. C.] 

In the midst of the Throne and round 
about the Throne four living-beings 
[Lange: life-forms].—[See Synopricat View, 
p. 148; and also Appitronat Norn on Tun Livina- 
Bernas, by the Am. Ed , p.161sq.] According to 
Eichhorn, Ewald I., and Hengstenberg, ‘‘the hin- 
der part (of the eagle, and the human figure, as 
well as the others?) of the four (éa lay under 
the Throne, whilst the upper portion of them 
projected from beneath it and rose above it.” 
“¢An idea which, for the sake of its unsightli- 
ness, if on no other account, should not be im- 
puted toJohn. According to Ebrard, the Throne 
is transparent, and the (6a move within it and 
issue forth from it.” (Dunsrerp.) Ipmm: “One 
on each side of the Throne, and each in the 
middle of its respective side.” If the Throne 
be significant of the Divine sovereign rule, the 
beasts [ Living-beings], as individual Fuadamen- 
tal Forms of this government, must issue neither 
from the foot nor from the summit of the Throne, 
but from its mid-height, as from the centre of 
the Divine governance; see above. According to 
Bengel and Hengstenberg, the four beasts [ Liv- 
ing-beings]| are emblems of nature or the earth, 
or of the creation, according to Diisterd.* Ac- 
cording to Ebrard, they are the creative powers of 
God Himself, by means of which He exercises 
a sovereign sway throughout creation (like the 
lightnings, eéc.). Against Ebrard’s interpreta 
tion of the beasts [Living-beings] as representa- 
tives of the fourfold powers of God, see Diister- 
dieck, p. 228. The contrast, moreover, is by no 
means clearly defined. 

The germ of the representation of the four 
Fundamental Forms of Divine Providence is con- 
tained in Gen. iii, 24. It is a view which, in 
constant process of development, runs through 
the whole of the Sacred Writings; see Ex. xxv. 
18; Ps. xviii. 10; (comp. Ps. civ. 4; Is. vi. 2); 


y 





* De Werre: These four creatures, as pre-eminent, the 
first two for strength, and the two others for knowledge, are 
representatives of all creatures (creatwres—that rest not day 
or night ?). 





Ps, xcix. 1; Ezek. i. and x., etc. Riehm, De 
natura et notione Cheruborum, 1861. Limmert, 
Die Cherubim der Heiligen Schrift, Jahrbb. fiir 
deutsche Theologie, 12, 4, p. 587. The latter 
starts from the passage Heb. ix. 5, from the 
term Cherubim of glory. He beholds in the figure 
of the Cherubim ‘‘ symbolical representations of 
the sovereign glory of God, keeping His holy 
law, overthrowing all that is hostile to Him, but 
rescuing all that have His laws before their eyes.” 
The explication of the beasts [Living-beings], p. 
615, reminds us of Ebrard’s interpretation; it of- 
fers no inducement to us to depart from our own 
view as given above. We, therefore, regard the 
oz as expressive of the spirit of sacrifice; the 
lion ag expressive of the spirit of irruptive 
victorious courage; the human figure as expres- 
sive of the spirit of human and humane sympa- 
thy ; and the eagle as expressive of the spirit of 
ideality, of striving after the realization of the 
ideal (see Leben Jesu, 1., p. 234; Dogmatik, 603). 

Different interpretations: The four Evange- 
lists (whose attributes they certainly are, but 
not their original symbols); the four cardinal 
virtues ; the four patriarchal churches; the four 
greatest fathers of the Church; the four myste- 
ries of faith, ete. The quaternary is manifestly 
the number of the world. The siz wings like- 
wise demand consideration; the eyes, all about, 
as well as within (directed inward); the restless 
motion, by day and by night, in eternal praise of 
the thrice Holy One. The senary of the wings 
is siz in a good sense; restless activity which in 
its unity makes up the festal septenary (see 
John v.17). The wings are symbolical of the 
absolute motion of the Divine governance toward 
higher and highest goals. The eyes represent 
the omniscient rule of Divine Providence, imma- 
nent in the life of the world, conscious on all 
sides. With an absolute rownd-look corresponds 
an absolute zn-look, expressive of the contem- 
plative concentration and unity of the Divine 
omniscience. According to Hengstenberg, the 
eyes are expressive of the permeation of the 
whole world by spirit; according to Diisterd., 
they are significant of wakefulness by day and 
night (of creatural beings?*); whilst the wings, 
as he thinks, denote the dependence and subjec- 
tion of the creature. The praise continually of- 
fered by the four Life-forms, the Trisagion, re- 
minds us of the song of praise of the Seraphim 
(Is. vi.), though it does not follow from this that 
the Cherubim and the Seraphim should be iden- 
tified, as Lammert thinks. These two symboli- 
cal angelic groups are undoubtedly connected ; 
yet they also form an antithesis (Ps. civ. 4). See 
Com. on Genesis, p. 241 sq. [Am. Ed.]). Their 
hymn is expressive of the fact that the govern- 
ance of God, in all its forms, redounds to His 
praise ; to the praise of the glory, the glorious 
personality of God, Who is Jehovah, in an in- 
volved + expression ( Who was, etc.), and Lord of 
Hosts (Sabaoth), as the Adl-Ruler, in an involved 
expression also. 





* [Yes. Comp. ch, vii. 15, where the redeemed are repre- 
sented as serving by day and by night (7. ¢., continually) in 
the Temple. ‘fo the blessed spirits, braced by the atmos- 
awk of Heaven, perpetual service is perpetual rest.—E. 


+ [Mathematically involved. E. R C,] 
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Vers. 9-11. [See Synoprican Vinw, p. 148 qq. J, 
“With the representatives of the creation, the 
four beasts [Living-beings], the twenty-four 
Elders, the representatives of redeemed hu- 
manity, unite in the praise of God” (comp. De 
Wette, Hengstenberg, Ebrard). The contrast 
here presented, however, is not that of creation 
and redemption ; neither is a union of voices in- 
tended. On the contrary, the actual eulogy of 
God in the Forms of His government, wakes the 
antiphony of praise on the heights of the hu- 
man spirit-world. The future, dray décovoiy, is 
declared by some commentators to be a pure fu- 
ture; whilst others apprehend it in a frequenta- 
tive signification—when they, or as often as they. 
[This latter view is adopted by Wordsworth, Al- 
ford, Barnes, ete. See Winer, 342, 5.—E.R.C.] 
The relation of priority, as pertaining to the 
song of praise of the Life-forms [Living-beings], 
is, however, also enwrapped in the term. They 
must strike the first notes. It is doubtless in- 
dicated, moreover, that there are particular 
epochs of praise. 

Ver. 9. Give is a genuine theocratic term: 
to return that which is beheld or experienced, 
to its Author, as a spiritual sacrifice. 

Glory and honor.—Diisterdieck: Recogni- 
tion of the glory and honor peculiar to the 
Lord, ‘‘ whilst cai evyapsoriay denotes directly, 
without metonymy, the thanks (Hengstenberg) 
offered by the creature.” This under the suppo- 
sition that the (6a are creatures. If, however, 
they be Ground-forms of the Divine glory or 
d6&a in its governance, tu may denote the ob- 
jective side of this governance over human souls, 
and evyapsoria its subjective side in human souls. 
Comp. the Doxologies, ch. v. 12, 13; vii. 10, 12; 
x26; 

To Him that sitteth upon the Throne. 
—In face of all the terrors of the last times, the 
Spirit of this prophecy is not afraid that the 
Throne of God will ever totter. As God lives 
into the wons of the sons, 7. ¢., into the great 
geons which are composed of lesser eons (ana- 
logue of the Heaven of Heavens), and lives ab- 
solutely, so He survives all enemies upon whom 
the first and second deaths shall prey. 

Ver. 10. The twenty-four Elders fall 
down—cast [down] their crowns.—An ex- 
pression of enthusiastic reverence, prostration, 
self-abasement, in the recognition of the fact 
that to Him alone belongeth honor. [It is also 
expressive of their voluntary and grateful recog- 
nition of the fact that as Rulers they are subject to 
Him—that their authority is derived from, and 
continually dependent upon, Him.—BH. R. C.] 

Ver. 11. [Thou art worthy to take.—‘‘ The 
original signification of the word (AauwBdvw) is 
twefoid; one, to dake, the other, to receive” (Lip- 
petn and Scotr). Is not the fact that it was 
here used in the former of these senses, indi- 
cated by the exchange of divayuce for the evya- 
peotia of ver.9? Jehovah receives the thanks 
which His creatures give; He takes the power 
that can be given Him by none. So far as ddéa 
and tTyuw4 are concerned, thereis an essential glory 
and honor which He takes and holds, and there is 
also an aseriptive glory and honor which His crea- 
tures may give and which He receives.—H. R. C.] 

The glory.—The Elders say: rv dégav k.T. A., 


because they are responding in a degree to ver. 
8 (Bengel and Diisterd.) They seem antipho- 
nally to translate the evyapioria into dbvapycc ; 
why isthis? Duesrerpinck: ‘The representatives 
of the creature must necessarily and justly re- 
turn thanks, but the Elders looked upon the 
work of creation with a certain objectivity. See 
against this view ch. xi.17. Even thanksgiving 
is a divayuc given of God (da quod jubes).* [See 
the preceding paragraph.—lH. R. C.] 

[For Thou hast created all things (rad 
mwavra—the all things, the universe).—The Hlders 
here assign the reason why they esteemed Jeho- 
vah ‘‘ worthy to take the glory, and the honor, 
and the power.” Krifew, like the Hebrew N12, 
which in the LXX. it is often used to translate, 
has not the distinctive meaning, to create ex nihilo ; 
in 1 Cor. xi. 9, for instance, it manifestly has the 
signification: to form out of previously existing 
substance. It may, however, be restricted to the 
former meaning by the context, and this is 
clearly the case in this present instance—to 
make the all things, must mean to create them. - 
And that this is the meaning, is confirmed by the 
following sentence (see below).—KH. R. C. 

And on account of Thy will (not: 
by Thy will), —[* Because Thou didst will 
ie they were, i. ¢., they existed, as 
in contrast to their previous state of non-exist- 
ence, . . . and received it (existence) from Thee 
by a definite act of Thine, exriofyoav.”” ALFORD 
after DuusterD.—H. R.C.] It is the teleologi- 
cally higher conception that all things have come 
into being in order to the fulfillment and glorifi- 
cation of the Divine will (Rom. xi. 86). ‘*’Hoav 
is generally regarded as synonymous with éxrio- 
Uyoav.”” Disterdieck makes this distinction: 
they were, and thus it is that they were—/hey 
were created. Almost the same idea again! Nic. 
de Lyra ingeniously distinguishes the eternal 
counsel of God and the actual creation. Gro- 
tius, with equal ingenuity, distinguishes birth 
and regeneration. Taking creation and re- 
demption together, the doxology says: for the 
fulfillment of Thy will, they finally were, and 
were created (received their shape and impress) 
with a view to this ultimate design (see Rom. ix., 
comp. also Ebrard, p. 231). 

Ch. vy. 1. [And I saw.—‘‘Notice that from 
the general vision, in the last chapter, of the 
heavenly Presence of God, the scene is so far 
only changed that, all ¢hat remaining as de- 
scribed, a particular incident is now seen for the 
first time, and is introduced by «ai cidov.”” AL- 
rorp.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 1. On the right hand of Him that 
sitteth upon the Throne.—[See Synoprican 
Vinw, p. 149]. For a discussion of éx ry 
de€iav, in opposition to Ebrard’s view, see Diis- 
terd., p. 234. [The right hand was open, and 
the book day on the open hand.” Atrorp.—EH. 
R. C. 

A J proll.—The book [scroll], (iBAiov, was in 
the Hebrew form of a ro// (not in the form of a 
Roman document, as Huschke maintains). 

{In answer to the question, ‘* What is repre- 
sented by this Book?” Alford presents seven differ- 
ent opinions, which may be condensed as fol- 


quod 


se © we 





The prayer of Augustine (Confess., Lib. x. 29): “Da 
jubes, et jube quod vis.” —E. R. C.] 
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lows: 1. The Old Testament, or the Old and New 


conjoined (Orig., Euseb., Epiphan., Hippol., 
Victor., August., Tichon., Bede, Hilary, Jerome, 
Joachim, Greg. the Great, Haymo, Ansbert). 2. 
Christ Himself (Hilary [?], Heterius, Pascha- 
sius). 8. Libellus repudii a Deo scriptus nationt 
Judaice (Wetstein), 4. Sententiam a Judice et 
patribus ejus conscriptus in hortes ecclesiw# concep- 
tam (Schittgen and Hengstenberg). 5. That 
part of the Apocalypse which treats of the open- 
ing of the seven seals, chs.vi.—xi. (Alcasar). 6. 
The Apocalypse itself (Corn. a-Lap.). 7. ‘ Di- 
vine providentiz concilium et prefinitio, qua apud 
Se statuit et decrevit facere vel permittere, etc.” 
(Areth., Vitringa, Mede, Ewald, De Wette, 
Stern, Diisterd., e¢ a/.). The last he declares to 
be, in the main, his own view. See also Synop- 
TicaL Virw.—kH. R. C.] 

Within and on the back.—The idea of a 
great leaf-roll, covered with writing on both sides, 
ishere presented. Similar descriptions in classical 
literature; seein Diisterd. [ ‘According to ancient 
usage, a parchment roll was first written on dhe 
inside, and if the inside was jidied with writing, 
then the outside was used, or back part of the 
roll; and if that also was covered with writing, 
and the whole available space was occupied, the 
book was called opistho-graphos (written on the 
back-side ; Lucian, Vit. Auction. 9, Plin. Hpist. 
iii. 5), or written ‘in aversd carta,’ Martial, viii. 
22.” WorpsworrH.—kH. R. C. 

The book [scroll] has no vacant places, for 
the world’s history is great, and in Heaven 
everything is foreseen even to the very end. The 
explanation of the whole passage is by no means 
as easy as Diisterdieck and others seem to think. 
It is not easy to demonstrate how a single leaf 
could be unsealed without the simultaneous 
loosing of all its seals, or how the loosing of a 
single seal could have freed only a single divi- 
sion of the leaf.* And therefore we, with Vit- 
ringa (De Wette?) and others, adopt the idea of 
seven membranes or leaves, of which each one 
was separately sealed. Further, we reject the 
view which conceives of the book [scroll] as di- 
rectly embracing the whole Apocalypse. It of 
course embraces it implicite, but explicite its con- 
tents are exhausted with the sixth chapter, in- 
asmuch as the seventh seal, on being opened, 
gives place to a new vision and introduces a new 
group of pictures. We can, indeed, say that as 
the seven churches preside over the seven seals, 
so the latter preside over the seven trumpets; 
nevertheless, not only do trumpets and seals 
form distinct groups, but the seals, as forms of 
secrecy or mystery, constitute a perfect antithe- 
sis to the trampets. We must particularly note 
here the idea of the seal (secrecy and security 
at once, Is. xxix. 11, ete.); that of the seven- 
fold seal (a sevenfold and hence sacred involu- 
tion of both considerations); the idea of the 
book [scroll] (Hx. xxxii. 82; Ps. exxxix. 16, 
etc.); finally, the idea of the writing on both 
sides. 

“The idea that the Bc:BAiov is the Old Testa- 
ment (Victorinus), or the whole of Sacred Writ, 
containing the New Testament within and the 
Old Testament without (Primas., Bede, Zeger) 
a ee ee ee 

* [See foot-note on p 149.—E. R. C.] 





is founded upon mere guess-work.” DunsTER- 
Digck. Our comment upon this is that the 
contents are made known by the unsealing. 

Ver. 2. And I saw a strong angel 
(toxvpdv).*—To the world of Angels the world 
of the contrast of guilt and grace is a mysterious 
region (1 Pet, i. 12). Even to the strong Ang2ls 
it is mysterious. And an anxiety is felt in the 
heavenly realms for a solution of this dark 
enigma of earth. Now, the research of the 
whole non-Christian spirit-world in regard to 
the great enigma of the world’s history might 
itself be called a mighty Angel. The longing of 
all spirits and all men cannot solve this enigma, 
and it sends out its demand for a solution into 
the universe. And hence beneath the unmis- 
takable proclamatory office of the strong Angel, 
whose voice must pierce the whole world 
(Vitringa and others), we hear the cry of the 
entire world of spirits for the coming of the 
looser of the seals. Without this loosing [ Ldsuny ] 
there can be no coaplete releasing [| Mrldsung, 
redemption], as, on the other hand, the loosing 
is conditioned by the releasing [or redemption]. 
According to De Wette and Hofmann, the loosing 
of the seals is at the same time the execution of 
that which is sealed. But a great part of the 
book [scroll] is referable to the economy of the 
Father—not to that of the Son: we have refer- 
ence especially to the red, the black, and the 
pale horse. Even the Rabbinic declaration: 
non facit Deus quidyuam, donec illud intuitus fuerit 
in familia superiori, does not lead to the assump- 
tion which we have indicated. 

Who is worthy ?—The history of the world 
in its eschatological tendency is unsealed only 
by the perfect ethical power resident in the 
Lamb. 

To open the scroll and to loose the 
seals of it.—Is this a hysteron-proteron 
(De Wette)? Wethink not. The undertaking 
is first spoken of as a whole, and then its details 
are entered into. And, moreover, it is highly 
probable that there was something that bound 
the book [scroll] together as a whole. 

Ver. 3. Or under the earth.—All this 
is in perfect accordance with the real cir- 
cumstances of the case. The angels know not 
sin; the spirits in Hades and the demons (under 
the earth) know not grace; and sinful men 
know not the depths of the contrast between sin 
and grace. According to Diisterdieck, the place 
under the earth denotes, not demons (Vitringa), 
but only departed souls. Why should demons 
be excluded, since they, most of all, are posi- 
tively blind in regard to the issue of things ?f 





* (“The epithet ioxupdv is by no means superfluous, but 
corresponds to the dwvy weyaAy below, which, as appears by 
what followed, penetrated Heaven and earth and Hades.”’— 
ALFoRD, This is one of the passages which indicate that 
there are grades of angelic beings.—K. R. C.] 

+ [That the loosing involved the symbolic execution of that 
which was sealed, seems to be clear. John beheld in vision 
(by symbols) that which was aiterwarus to be (in reality); 
(comp. ch. iv. 1 with the frequent recurrence of efSov). The 
fact stated by Lange cannot invalidate this conclusion. The 
“economy of the Father’ was, so to speak, the platform on 
which the actions of the Son were wrought; in order to the 
unfolding of the latter there must have been, of necessity, 
an unfolding, to some degree, of the former, just as in the 
unfolding of a writing there must be the unfolding of tha 
parchment on which it is inscribed.—E. R. C | 


} [See Excursus on Hades, p. 3864 sqq —E. R. ©.] 
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And no one was able.—This takes for 
granted numberless attempts. 

Nor even [neither] to look upon it.— 
Diisterdieck: “The seeing resultant upon the 
opening; hence, the seeing within it.” This 
would be a great deal and would lie beyond the 
opening, whilst it is intimated that the inspecting 
precedes the opening. Most creatures dare not 
so much as look well at the problem, and 
none thoroughly recognizes it as a Divine 
book. 

Ver. 4. And I wept much.—Hengstenberg, 
who is apt to see judgment everywhere, has 
even accused the weeping John of weak faith 
(p. 802) ; upon which view Ebrard sarcastically 
expatiates. It is particularly remarkable that 
Hengstenberg can conceive of a pusillanimous 
weeping as compatible with a condition of in- 
spired vision. In this vision, John the Seer sees 
himself weeping as a bishop, and the weeping 
bishop has a right to weep. How could he re- 
ceive a communication concerning the whole 
history of the world—a communication which 
exalted the most terrible things, war, famine, 
death’s rule in the world’s history, the great 
martyr history, and the dread trumpet tones of 
the world’s evening, into one triumphal proces- 
sion of Christ—how could he, we repeat, receive 
such a disclosure without tears? Perfect faith 
in the glorified Christ in the centre of the world 
did not exclude the law that the universal con- 
sequences of His glorification must be unfolded 
in a grand sequence of stages, amid the most 
painful apostolic and reformatory struggles !* 

Ver. 5. One of the Hiders.—The spirit of 
literalism has given birth to unsupported defini- 
tions of this Elder as Matthew or Peter (of course 
it is taken for granted that. one or the other of 
these Apostles is already glorified). 

Behold.—tThis, according to Diisterdieck, has 
reference to the beholding of the Lamb, in 
ver. 6. 

The Lion of the Tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath conquered.—John is 
to see, as he never has. done before, the full con- 
sequence of Christ’s victory in its relation to the 
grand enigma of the world’s history. 

Interpretations: 1. Christ has obtained the 
power of opening the book (évixnoey avoigat, 
Bengel, Ewald and others). 2. Absoluteness of 
Christ’s victory (Ebrard and others). 

The text is, however, no mere declaration of 
Christ’s worthiness to open the book. The 
opening of all seals is the consequence of abso- 
lute victory. For the sealing isa judgment, en- 
suant upon the darkening of the mystery of the 
world into an obscure and forbidding enigma by 
sin.f Consequently, victory over the power of 





* [As in the SynopricaL View, Lange here takes for granted 
that the Seer knew before the disclosure. He wept, not be- 
cause of the woes that were to be (of these as yet he knew 
nothing), but because no one was found worthy to open the 
seals—to make the disclosure. See SYNOPTIOCAL Vinw and 
foot note, p. 149.—E. R. C.] 


+ [What is the proof of this assertion? Andif it be true 
in reference to men, how came the scroll to be sealed in re- 
ference to sinless angels? It should be remarked in con- 
tinuance, however, that there can be no doubt that the right 
and power cf the God-man to open the seals, which is but a 
mode of representing His supreme authority over all things, 
is the result of His victory over the power of darkness and 
sin and death.—E. R. C.] 











darkness is the condition of the loosing of the 
seals. 

The Lion of the Tribe of Judah.—The 
promise of the Protevangel to the effect that the 
Seed of the woman should crush the serpent’s 
head, was further modified by the prophecy 
which constituted Judah the typical conqueror, 
the victorious Lion (Gen. xlix. 9). The fact 
that in the passage cited Judah was designated 
merely as a type, is brought out in our text by 
the additional clause: the Root of David. 
These latter words are expressive of the further 
explication of the type, in respect of its gene- 
alogical kernel, in David, the warlike and vic- 
torious prince; in other words, it is intimated, 
that the Incarnation of Christ was the innermost 
motive power of the Christological significancy 
of David (Is. xi. 10), and consequently that the 
type of the Lion of Judah has found its true 
fulfillment. 

The whole designation of Christ is a profound 
Christological saying, which neither refers alone 
to the human descent of the Saviour (Diister- 
dieck), nor to His Divine nature simply (Calov.). 
A reference to the hewn-down stem of the 
Davidic house, in accordance with Is. xi. 1, is 
applicable here only as a collateral thought. 
[Alford thus comments: ‘‘ The root of David 
(comp. Rom. xy. 12 with Is. xi. 1, 10), ze. the 
branch or sucker come up from the ancient root, 
and so representing it: not as Calov., al., the 
Divine root which brought forth David, to which 
Vitringa also approaches very near: for the evi- 
dent design here is to set forth Christ as sprung 
from the tribe of Judah and lineage of David, 
and His victory as His exaltation through suf- 
fering.” —E. R. C.]. 

Ver. 6. And I saw [Lange: And lo*] in 
the midst of the Throne.—[See Synoprican 
Visw, p. 149]. The vision of the Seer expands, 
and lo! Christ appears, in wondrous contrast to 
the ideas which a Judaistic conception of the 
Lion of Judah, the ideal David, might entertain. 
This contrast is strikingly brought out (after 
Bengel) by Ebrard: ‘‘Now comes this Lion, 
the Mighty One, Whom none is able to resist,— 
the Victor par excellence. How terrible must be 
His aspect! But lo! a Lamb (dpriov) appears 
in the stead of the Lion, and that a¢ éogaypévov. 
This is the battle whereby the Lion has over- 
come, viz.: that He has suffered Himself to be 
slain asa Lamb. It is only in the omnipotence 
of all-suffering love that the greatness of omni- 
potence could be proved.” 

Superfluous interpretations of the diminutive 
dpviov see cited by Diisterdieck. [‘:The use of 
apviov, the diminutive, as applied to our Lord, is 
peculiar to the Apocalypse. It is difficult to say 
what precise idea is meant to be conveyed by 
this form. . ... Possibly, as De W., it may be 
to put forward more prominently the idea of 
meekness and innocence.” Atrorp. As there 
was manifestly an intended contrast between 
the announced Lion and the appearing Lamb, may 
it not have been intended to bring out more 
vividly, not merely His meekness and innocence, 
but His extreme natural feebleness ? — H, 
R. C.] 





* (See TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL Notzs.—H. R. C | 
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The Lamb stands in the middle of the space 
enclosed, on the inner side, by the Throne and 
the four Life-forms [Living-beings], and on the 
outer side by the circle of Elders. Thus Diis- 
terdieck, De Wette, Hengstenberg, whilst Eb- 
rard, on the other hand, conceives of the Lamb 
as seated in the midst of the Throne, and also zn 
the midst of the circle of Elders. ‘A truly 
monstrous idea,” observes Diisterd., who justly 
cites the Hebrew ['33-['2.* This arrangement, 


moreover, distinctly proves that the four Life- 
forms are not four representatives of the crea- 
ture, but that they can be only four Ground- 
forms of the Divine governance which is em- 
braced in the Lamb, as are also the Seven Spirits 
which, therefore, likewise stand between God 
and Christ.f [‘‘ The words (év péow) seem to 
indicate the middle point before the Throne; 
whether on the glassy sea (De Wette) or not does 
not appear; but certainly not on the Throne, 
from what follows in the next verse. “Ev péow 
is repeated as avayécov in Levit. xxvii. 12, 
14.” Atrorp.—E. R. C.] 

[Standing.—‘‘The Lamb is here represented 
as standing, as having been slain (comp. Isa. liii. 
7; Jer. xii. 19). Although Christ was slain, yet. 


He stands. He was not overthrown. On the con- 
trary, by falling lle stood.” Worpswortu.—k. 
RK. 


As ithad been slain.—Diisterdieck, in ac- 
cordance with many others: ‘‘As one whose 
still visible scars indicate its having once been 
slain.”” The completion of the Biblical delinea- 
tion of the Lamb, see ch. i. 18. 

Seven horns and seven eyes.—See the 
Synoprican Vinw [p. 149]. Comp. the Con- 
cordances. Seven world-historical manifesta- 
tions of Christ in forms of power; seven world- 
historical manifestations in forms of spirit (the 
Lights). Against the combination made by Bede 
and others, according to whom the seven horns as 
well as the seven eyes are included in the expla- 
nation—which are the Seven Spirits, etc.—see 
Diisterd., p.242. The Spirits here do, undoubt- 
edly, seem to be manifestations of the spiritual 
life of Christ in the narrower sense of the term, 
and should, we think, be apprehended as Spirits 
of truth, knowledge. In accordance with their 
position in ch. i., however, they also represent 
the specific mighty governance of Christ ;t Mi- 
chael, among the Archangels, appears as the sym- 
bol of His mighty rule. The septenary denotes 
perfect holy working, as the number three is sig- 
nificant of holy being. 





* [Diisterdieck’s comment, in our opinion, has special re- 
ference to Ebrard’s concepti nm of the Lam» as sitting. It is 
thus that he quotes and italicizes Ebr rd; “Das Lamm 
erscheint mitten im Thron, 30 dass es zu gleicher Zeit im Cen- 
trum der vier lebenden Wesen und im Centrum der aussen 
herumsitzenden, einen weiten concentrischen Kreis bilden- 
den, 24 Aeltesten sifzt.” He then gives utterance to the 
comment cited by Lange: “eine wahrhaft ungeheuerliche 
Vorstellung (with this addition—the italics are our own—) : 
das Lamm mitten im Throne sitzend.” Lange, by his pecu- 
liac representation of Ebrard’s view and his suppression of 
the italics in sitzf, and also by his immediate introduction 
of the Hebrew term, which Diisterdieck does not cite in di- 
rect connection with Ebrard, makes the latter commentator 
the author of an utter absurdity, viz..the assumption that 
the Lamb could sit in two places at once.—TR.] 
nit Additional Note on the Living-Beings, p. 161sq.—B. 
t [See comment and additional foot-note under ch. i. 5, 
p. 91.-—E. R. C.] 








Sent forth.—See Zech. iv. 10. 

[Seven horns.—‘ The horn is the well-known 
emblem of might; comp. 1 Sam. ii. 20; 1 Kings 
xxii. 11; Pss. cxii. 9; cxlviii. 14; Dan. vii. 7, 
20 sqq., viii. 3 sqq.; ch. xvii. 3sqq. The perfect 
number seven represents that all power is given 
unto Him in Heaven and earth, Matt. xxviii. 18. 
And seven eyes, etc., which eyes represent 
the watchful, active operation of God’s Spirit 
poured forth through the death and by the vic- 


tory of the Lamb, upon all flesh and all creation. 


The weight of the whole sentence lies in the pre- 
dicative anarthrous participle, ameoraApéva. AS 
the seven burning lamps before the Throne re- 
presented the Spirit of God immanent in th» 
Godhead, so the seven eyes of the Lamb repre- 
sent the same Spirit in His sevenfold perfection, 
profluent, soto speak, from the incarnate Re- 
deemer; busied in His world-wide energy; the 
very word ameoraAuéva reminding us of the 
Apostolic work and Church.” <ALForp.—H. 
R. C.] 

Ver. 7. And He came.—Expressive of the 
calmest decision and certainty. Since the great 
action of the Lamb is in question, elAydev can not 
be reduced to a passive receiving. Aau@avecw 
hag in general in the New Testament a consider- 
able ethical weight. 

Ver. 8. When He had taken; dre éiafev. 
—[See Synopricat View, p. 149.] 

In* place of the antiphony, ch. iv. [8, 11], 
sustained by the four Living-beings and the El- 
ders, in praise of the Creator and the creation, 
we have here a three-fold choral song in glorifi- 
cation of the Redeemer, the Redemption, and 
that transfiguration of the obscure and gloomy 
history of the world issuing from the Redemp- 
tion. The order of succession in this chorus is 
very significant. First resounds the song of 
praise of the four Life-forms [Living-beings] 
and the Elders; then the song of the Angels 
(Eph. iii. 10; 1 Pet. i.12); after that the song of 
all creatures (Ps. cxlvili.; Rom. viii.). If the 
four Life-forms [Living-beings] were represen- 
tatives of nature, nature would here twice strike 
up the song of praise, in one case in advance of 
the Angels. It may, indeed, be questioned : how 
ean the four Life-forms [Living-beings] fall 
down before the Lambif they denote Fundamen- 
tal Forms of the Divine governance? But we 
might also query: how can Christ send forth 
the Seven Spirits that yet do stand between God 
and Him? All these manifestations, however, 
are, as individual forms of revelation, subordi- 
nated to the Lamb in His unity and in the unity 
of Ilis highest decisive deed; and that with the 
expression of the freest homage. And the real 
beginning of every creaturely song of praise 
must proceed from Divine operations themselves. 

[Fell down before the Lamb.—They ren- 
der to Him Divine honor; comp. ch. iv. 10.—E. 
R. C.] 

Having every one a harp [lute].—The 
playing upon the cither or harp is limited to the 
Elders ; the Greek reads: éyovre¢ éxaoroc. On 
the difference between the cither and the harp, 





*(The proper place of this paragraph would seem to be 
under th» following verse. As. however, there are allusions 
in it to this verse, the Am. Ed. has not felt at liberty to 
transpose it.—H. R. C.] 
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see Winer, Musrtcat Instruments. See ch. xiy. 
2; xy.2. [Also Kitto’s Cyclopedia, and Smith’s 
Dict. of the Bible.—E. BR. C.] 

And golden vials* full of incense.— 
Each cither, or lute, is proportioned to the indi- 
vidual who holds it, and belongs to him alone; 
the golden vials are alike; hence the plural in 
the case of the latter, though each might have 
his vial as well as his lute. These vials are full 
of incense, and the explanation reads: al eioww 
ai xpocevyat Tov dyiwv. Though ai may by at- 
traction relate to @uzduara, it is more probable 
that its reference is to the vials, since these 
forms, these measures of precious metal (in- 
trinsic value) are an essential part of the mat- 
ter. [‘‘Ai might well have @uycaudtwr for its 
antecedent, being feminine to suit tpocevyai be- 
low; but it is perhaps more likely that gdiac is 
its antecedent—each vial being full of incense.” 
Atrorp. Soalso Wordsworth. Far more na- 
tural does it seem to refer the ai, with Barnes, 
to @vucaudTwv, thus bringing the passage into cor- 
respondence with Ps. cxli. 2, ‘‘Let.my prayer 
be set before Thee as incense,” and with the ap- 
parent meaning of the incense offered in the 
Temple.—E. R. C.] 

Here, too, commentators violate common sense 
in the effort to grasp both items [the harp and 
the vial] at once. Ebrard: The «Sdpa is sup- 
ported by the knees and operated upon by one 
hand (without its falling?), whilst the other 
presents the gaan. Diisterdieck: ‘‘In the right 
hand the vial, whilst the left holds the cither.”’ 
How then could they play? The like arrange- 
ments of Biblical facts are of frequent occur- 
rence; for instance, De Wette makes the Lamb 
stand on the sea of glass. Symbolism gives both 
attributes to the Elders without insisting upon 
the idea that each one manages both harp and 
vial at each and every instant. Hengstenberg 
remarks that the harps, in conjunction with the 
songs of praise, refer chiefly to praise, and the 
golden vials to supplicatory prayers. 

On the ungrounded application of the passage 
to the establishment of. the Catholic doctrine of 
the intercession of saints, or to the support of 
the practice of invoking their intercession, com- 
pare Diisterdieck, p. 244. Luther did not deny, 
he says, that the members of the Church Tri- 
umphant pray for those of the Church Militant. 
The text, however, doeg not exactly bear upon 
this point. That which we gather from the 





* (“The word vial, with us, denoting a small, slender bot- 
tle with 1 narrow neck, evidently does not express the idea 
here, The article here referred to was used for offering in- 
cense, and must have been a vessel with a large, open mouth. 
Tne word bowl or goblet would better express the idea, and 
1t is so explained by Prof, Robinson, Zez., and by Prof, Stuart, 
tnioc.’? Barnes. The criticism i+ undoubtedly correct. 
Since, however, the word vial 1s so inwrought into the reli- 
gious literature and thought of the English speaking peo- 
ple, and as no material interest is affected by its retention 
in the text, it is deemed expedient to retain it. Similar re- 
marks might be made in reference to the retention of the 
term harp.—h. R. C.] 


+ [From this passage Stuart derives the opinion that 
prayer is offered by the redeemed in Heaven, (See Barnes, 
tn loc.) This doctrine cannot be regarded as established by 
this Scripture; it is however, consistent with it, and seems 
naturally to flow from it. It may further be said that the 
doctrine referred to does not involve the utterly unscriptural 
idea that prayer may be offered to glorified saints, nor is it 
inconsistent with aught els: where taught in the Word of 
God.—E. R. C,] 
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words under examination, is that the prayers ot 
the saints on earth are inclosed in the holy mea- 
sure of the golden vials; that they are by the 
ideal Church divested of their earthly, un- 
bounded, and immoderate affections. As God 
beholds all mankind in the most special sense in 
Christ, so, too, He views the earthly Church in 
the light of the ideal Church, which is its aim. 
It is justly remarked, in this connection, that 
the twenty-four Elders are symbolical forms.* 
On the other hand, the view of Hengstenberg 
and Bengel, who understand the saints already 
in Heaven to be included in our passage, is pro- 
ductive of confusion. 

In reference to these prayers, the posture of 
the Elders is different from that of the Angel 
with the censer, ch. viii. 3. That Angel seems 
to gather the prayers of the saints together, 
and to supplement them precisely as the Holy 
Ghost is declared to do in Rom. viii. 26. The 
prayers are thus made perfectly acceptable, and 
hence the same exalted Angel takes charge of 
the granting of them, filling the emptied censer 
with fire from the altar, ¢. e., with flames of the 
Divine judgment of the Spirit, and pouring its 
contents upon the earth—a proceeding produc- 
tive of voices, and thunders, and lightnings, 
and earthquake, stirring forces which promote 
the process of consummation going on in the 
earth. 

Vers. 9-14. [See under ver. 8, p. 158.] Let 
us first compare this first choir with the second 
and third, and then examine the three anthems. 

The second choir is composed of Angels, the 
heavenly host (1 Kings xxii. 19). And JI beheld 
and heard, says the Seer. This does not mean: 
he saw, that is, he heard; but it probably indi- 
cates that the survey of the infinite array of 
spirits recedes behind the distinct perception 
of their song. The circular arrangement of 
this celestial army first demands our notice; all 
of the vast array are related to the little inner 
circle, that centre of the history of salvation. 
Observe next their infinite number: myriads 
consisting of myriads, and thousands consisting 
of thousands. According to Bengel, the addition 
of the smaller numeral denotes a limitation of 
the whole number; according to Hengstenberg, 
it indicates that distinctions vanish in the case 
of immense numbers. Diisterdieck, on the other 
hand, says: ‘ The anti-climax (comp. Ps. Ixviii. 
17) signifies that the first and greater number 
is not sufficient.” 

Ver. 138. And every creature.—[‘‘The 
chorus of assenting praise from creation itself.”’ 
Atrorp.—E. R. C.] The third choir is formed 
of the sphere of creatures generally, in four 
divisions or regions (Bengel). The three-fold 
division in Phil. ii. 10 has reference exclusively to 
the spirit world; the fowr-fold division here, with 
its world-numeral, relates to creatures in gene- 
ral. As the spirit-world is already represented 
in the first two choirs, we cannot, with Alcasar, 
regard the term in Heaven as referring to Chris- 
tians. As the song of praise of this choir is a 
matter-of-fact one, 4-Lapide’s explanation, to the 
effect that sun, moon and stars are meant (in- 
cluded), is not to be rejected. The heavenly 





* [See foot-note on p. 152,—E. R. C.] 
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beings, as well as beatified saints (Diisterd.), 
are represented in the first and’ second choirs. 
In respect to the earth, Diisterdieck regards all 
other creatures as intended together with men. 
It is justly denied that demons (Vitringa) 
are here denoted by the creatures under the 
earth; reference is had to the realms of the 
dead [to Hades, where demons are not (see Ex- 
cursus on Hades, p. 864 8qq.).—H. R. C.]. 

Upon the sea.—On Patmos John had a 
lively view of creatures which live wpon the sea 
rather than in it; we have reference particularly 
to sea-birds and flying fish. 

The first choir [vers. 9, 10] represents the 
whole knowledge of the New Testament, and 
magnifies it in a new song. From the wording 
of the song it would seem that the four Life- 
forms joined in it. As, however, the anthem is 
sung to the music of the harps, and the harps 
are the property of the Elders, the above 
assumption becomes somewhat dubious. But 
then the question arises: how can the Elders 
sing of the redemption without including them- 
selves if they too have a part in it? Be it ob- 
served that an Apocalyptic Heaven-picture 
always has reference to a subsequent earth-pic- 
ture. Thus our song of praise relates to ch. vi., 
especially to the Martyrs amid the sufferings of 
the earthly time. They are ransomed to God with 
the blood of the Lamb by the redemption. And 
these very ones who in the earth-picture appear 
under the altar as souls of the slain, crying for 
recompense, appear in the Heaven-picture as the 
Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of true Christian 
kings who already (dynamically) reign upon 
earth—not merely shall reign (BactAebovow in 
accordance with Cod. A. etc.*). They reign on 
earth as God's Kingdom, but not as individual 
kings: yet their common rule on earth is me- 
diated by their individual priesthood. As a 
matter of course, the Elders do not exclude 
themselves from the redemption; their expres- 
sion, however, is concrete in reference to the 
Church Militant on earth.{ The worthiness of 
the Lamb to unseal the book [scroll] is deduced 
from His redemptive act; and justly so, for it 
alone solves the enigmas of the world’s his- 
tory. [Is not the reason rather, that, by His 
redemptive act, He has conquered to become 
“Head over all things” (comp. Phil. ii, 8, 9; 
Eph. i. 20-22) ?—KE. BR, C.] 

The Elders sing a new song (sing), for the 





* [See THXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL.—E. R. C.] 


+ [The idea that the Saints are to reign as mere subjects 
(i. e. to be kings without authority over others) seems to be 
inconsistent with (1) the essential idea of reigning, which is 
to exercise authority over others; (2) the express intimations 
of the word of God; comp. Dan. vii. 22,27; Luke xxii. 29, 
80, etc. (see EXouRSUS ON THE BAstLErA ii. 1, (4), (6), p. 98 ). 
The requirements of the first of these positions might appa- 
rently be satisfied by saying that the glorified saints, being 
freed from the dominion of Satan and sin, are to reign over 
themselves. The requirement of the second, however, cannot 
thus, even in appearance, be satisfied. If it be asked, Over 
whom are the Saints to reign? it may be answered, (1) 
Some, as superior Rulers, over their brethren (see Luke xxii. 
29, 30, etc.) ; and (2) all, as kings, over the human races to 
be born after the establishment of the Basileia, and, per- 
chance, over other races throughout the universe. Specula- 
tion as to this last point, however, not only as to answer, but 
as to question, should be restrained.—H. R. C.] 


t [See foot-note to ver. 4, p. 152.—E. R. O.] 


% [Sing —* Why present? Is it because the sound still lin- 
gered in bis ears? Or, more probably, as describing their 


redemption is a matter of their enraptured ex. 
perience. The Angels, on the other hand, are 
moyed by adoration and sympathy; therefore 
they say with a loud voice, in a sort of 
recitative, a8 we understand it. The collective 
creatures of the universe, again, are simply de- 
scribed as saying. This saying is, of course, 
also doxological. 

Again, the song of the Angels [ver. 12] is in 
harmony with their stand-point. For them, the 
idea of the redemption recedes behind that of 
holy suffering. Because the Lamb was slain, 
i e. humbled Himself to such a degree, He is 
worthy to receive majesty (7. e. glory and do- 
minion) in the spiritual world such as is exalted 
far above that which is possessed by even them, 
the Angels (Eph. i.; Phil. ii.). This majesty 
unfolds itself in three predicates of inner essence 
and three of outward appearance. The exalted 
Christ is, in the first place, 77ch in life; secondly, 
He is the wise Governor of His great Kingdom; 
and, thirdly, He possesses all requisite power. 
Hence, in the first place, He is worthy of all 
infinite honor; secondly, His dominion is an 
apparent spiritual glory; and, thirdly, His 
praise is sung by the whole world of spirits.* 

The song of the creature-world rightly refers 
to the Creator, Him who sitteth upon the Throne. 
But even the creature-world is acquainted with 
Christ’s import to the creation. For it, how- 
ever, the death of Christ recedes, giving place 
to the calm ground-tone of His Logos rule. He 
is magnified with the Enthroned One as the 
Lamb. And in harmony with the world- 
numeral four, the creatures utter four eulo- 
gies. 

The sublimest doxology of all is the ascription 
of praise [blessing] in the region of conscious 
creatures. Next comes the ascription of honor 
from all living things. Next, the loveliness and 
magnificence of all beautiful creations in the 
Cosmos [glory]. The conclusion is formed by 
the glorification of God’s power in the whole 
universe. And thus it is to be into the wous of 
the ssons, say the creatures. They speak thus, 
first, because they are under the law of tempo- 
rality, and have a sense of the greatness of 
eternity; and, secondly, because they are des- 
tined to an eternal development reaching into 
the eons. 

Finally, it is exceedingly significant that the 
four Life-forms [ Living-beings ] utter an Amen to 
the whole heavenly cultus, while the twenty- 





special and glorious office generally, rather than the mere 
one particular case of its exercise?” ALForp. 

New song.— New, in the sense that it is a song conse- 
quent upon redemption, and distinguished therefore from 
the songs sung in Heaven before the work of redemption 
was consummated. We may suppose that songs of adoration 
have always been sung in Hicaven; ... but the song of re- 
demption was a different song, and is one that would never 
have been sung there if man had not fallen, and if the Re- 
deemer had not died.” Barnes.—E. R. C.] 


* [The above arrangement of the particulars of the ascrip- 
tion seems to the Am. Ed. not only to have no foundation in the 
text, but to be inconsistent therewith ; for (1) the force of the 
single article placed before the first particular is to bind all 
together as one word (so Bengel and Alford); ana (2) dvva- 
pes cannot be regarded as a generic term (meaning majesty), 
inclutve of those that follow as representatives of specific 
excellencies. The true idea seems to be that we have here 
a seven-fold (indicating completeness or perfection) ascription 





of glory.—E, R. C, 
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four Elders, falling down, are plunged in ado- 
ration. 

In regard to the seven eulogies of the Angels, 
Bengel thinks that they should be uttered like 
one single word, on account of the one article at 
the beginning; he also regards them as refer- 
ring to the seven seals. We prefer to take them 
as different views of the spirit-world. 

The hypothesis that the four Life-forms utter 
the Amen on account of their comparatively 
meaner position (an idea of Hengstenberg’s) needs 
but a passing mention. 


[Appitronat Nore on tHe Livine-Bexnas 
(ch. iv. 6).—It is generally conceded, that the 
Zéa are the same as the heavenly Cherubim of 
the Old Testament. Not only is the term (Za) 
the one that is employed by Ezekiel, ch. i. 5 
(LXX.), to designate those whom he afterwards 
declared to be the Cherubim, ch. x. 1 sqq., etc ; 
but the general appearance, the position, and the 
office of the Living-beings of both Testaments are 
the same (comp. Rev. iv. 6-8; Ezek. i. 5-10; x. 
1sqq. See also the description of the Seraphim, 
Isa, vi. 2, 3, with whom many of the most judi- 
cious commentators identify them). On the 
subject of their nature, however, there is great 
diversity of opinion. It is generally agreed that 
they are Mediate symbols; but beyond this there 
is unexampled diversity. They have been ex- 
plained as—1. Individual-mediate symbols of (1) 
the Four Evangelists, (2) the Four greatest 
Fathers of the Church, ete. 2. Classical symbols 
of (1) the Church Militant (Mede and Eliiot), 
(2) the Ministers of the Church on earth (Dau- 
buz), (3) eminent Ministers and Teachers of 
every Age (Vitringa), (4) glorified Saints who 
have been raised to special eminence (Lord), 
(5) Saints who are to attend Jehovah as Asses- 
sors in the Judgment (Hammond), (6) the 
Church Triumphant (Bush), (7) the forms of 
animated nature (Alford). 38. Aberrant symbols 
of (1) Divine Attributes (Stuart), (2) the Four 
Cardinal Virtues, (3) the Four Fundamental 
Forms of Divine Government (Lange), ete. 

This diversity indicates utter uncertainty in 
the mind of commentators a3 to the Scriptural 
idea of the Cherubim. This uncertainty, in the 
judgment of the Am, Ed., is due primarily to the 
corrupted form of the doxology in ch. v. 9, 10; 
and is itself, in great measure, the cause (not 
the result) of that confusion of thought which 
prevails in the Church on the entire subject of 
Symbolism. The effort will be made to show 
the truth of both these positions.* 

It will be generally admitted, that the appa- 
rent force, not only of the Heaven-scene set 
forth in chs. iv. v., but of the language and de- 
scriptions of the entire Apocalypse is (1) to 
place the Living-beings on the same platform as 
to reality of existence with the Elders and Angels 
(if these are symbols, then are the Zéa symbols; 
if these are reul persons, then so are the Zda); 
and (2) to suggest the idea, in reference to all 





* [It should here be remarked that, to prevent confusion, 
the generally accepted terminology will be used thronghout 
this argument. The hope may also be here expressed. that, 
as incidental results of the argument, the impor ance of a 
classification of symbols similar to the one given in the 
Preliminary Note (p. 145 sqq ), and of the employment of asci- 
entific terminology, will be apparent.—E,. R. C.] 








these objects, that they are heavenly Persons. 
(The idea that the Angels and the Cherubim are 
persons seems also to be implied throughout the 
Old Testament; the Elders, at least by that 
name, are not mentioned therein.) Whilst, how- 
ever, it is generally conceded that the Angels 
and Elders are persons, it is also generally held 
that the Zéa are mere symbols. Wheuce arises 
this apparently unaathorized variance? 


This question cannot be answered by a refer- 
ence to the admitted fact that the objects imme- 
diately beheld by the Seer (the simulacra) were 
symbols. This, in a sense, istrue; but (1) it was 
also true in the case of the Angels and the Elders; 
it consequently does not explain the variance ; 
and (2) it is not true that the simulacra beheld 
by John were symbols in the sense in which that 
term is ordinarily employed—in the sense, for 
instance, in which the Lamb was the symbol of 
Jesus. There is an ambiguity here, resulting 
from the generally unappreciated fact that there 
are two essentially distinct classes of symbols. 
A moment’s reflection should convince any man 
that whilst the Lamb was a symbol of Christ, 
there was back of this in the vision of the Lamb 
itself, the same distinction of simulacrum and 
object of representation that existed in the vision 
of the Zéa. In the vision of the Lamb not 
only was there a double symbolization, but a 
symbol of one class was charged upon that of 
another. The meaning of the writer may be 
made clear by the following diagram : 


JOHN SAW— 
I. A stmulacrum, repres: DtiNg.......crrrserreeee beri be 
II. A stmulacrum, representing a Lamb, representing Christ. 


By this diagram the fact and importance of 
the distinction between Immediate and Mediate 
symbols, presented in the Preliminary Note, p. 
146, is made visibly manifest. In ordinary 
language (and in ordinary thought) the simula- 
crum drops entirely out of view, and the Seer 
is said to beholi, not the simulacrum, but the ob- 
ject it represents. 


Nor can the variance be explained by a re- 
ference to the probable fact that the simulacra of 
the Zéa were ideal as to form. It is probable 
that the simulacra of the Angels were also ideal; 
and it is certain that the undescribed Form upon 
the Throne was so—we do not thence conclude 
that the Busessep One whom that Form indi- 
cated (ch. iv. 2,3) must have been a Symbol. 
(And here becomes manifest the importance of 
the distinction between Similar and Jdeal Sym- 
bols. See p. 146.) 


Nor, again, is it in the least supported (not te 
say explained) by the admitted fact that mere ( Me- 
diate) Symbols are introduced into the Heaven- 
scene—ag, for instance, the Lamps symbolizing 
the Holy Spirit, and the Lamb representing 
Christ ; for (1) these are not associated with the 
Angels, Elders, and Zda, as the Angels, Elders, 
and Za are associated with each other; and (2) 
the symbol of the Lamps was declared to be o 
symbol by the fact that it was explained. and 
that of the Lamb, the previously recognized 
symbol of Christ, needed no explanation—in the 
case of the Zéa there is no intimation, either in 
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this narrative, orany where else in the Scrip- 
tures, that they symbolized any thing. 

The only satisfactory explanation of the vari- 
ance is the one suggested above, viz.: that if the 
Zoa did take part in a doxology that ascribed 
their redemption to Christ, whatever be the appa 
rent force of the implications of Scripture to the 
contrary, they must be symbols either of indi- 
vidual redeemed men, or of classes of redeemed men. 
And so, in effect, commentators must have argued 
in the days when the text of the Recepta was 
universally accepted. And thus the idea became 
established in the Church that the Cherubim, 
the Zéa, could not be heavenly persons—that they 
must be mere symbols. 

But what do they symbolize? On this point 
there is not the slightest intimation given in 
the Word of God. The whole matter seems 
relegated to the imagination of commentators. 
The proof of these assertions is to be found, 
not only in the multitudinous and contradictory 
explanations given by able men, but in the en- 
tire lack of Scriptural evidence adduced as sup- 
porting any specific view. On the platform of the 
Recepta, the Zéa are the Sphynx of the Bible. 

It should here be observed that the very ne- 
cessity of adopting a conclusion in this import- 
ant instance, in the face of the apparent implica- 
tions of the language and scenic descriptions of 
the Scripture, together with the entire lack of 
Scriptural explanation of the (supposed) sym- 
bol, necessarily precludes any true scientific in- 
vestigation of the subject of Symbolism, Such 
an investigation can be made only on the basis 
of those implications which the compelled con- 
clusion virtually declares to be deceptive, and 
of those explanations which in the most import- 
ant instance manifestly do not exist. The idea 
that the Zoa are mere Symbols plunges the 
whole subject of Symbolism into inextricable 
confusion—it involves the further idea that the 
entire symbolization of the Scripture is with- 
out order, at least without order discoverable by 
us. 
It may, however, be remarked by some that 
our author is free from the alleged trammels of 
the Recepta; he accepts as genuine that form of 
the doxology which does not imply that those 
who united in it had any necessary connection 
with the redeemed race, and yet he regards the 
Living-beings as Symbols. In answer it may be 
said, that every observer of the course of human 
thought must have perceived that a generally 
established idea will often,-in measure, linger, 
even in the mightiest minds, after the foun- 
dation on which it was reared has been swept 





= 


away. To this, it is with the greatest deference 
suggested, may be due the position of Lange on 
this subject. He saw clearly (the fact is patent) 
that the correction of the doxology released him 
from the necessity of regarding the Zaa as sym- 
bols of human beings, and he took a forward 
step; but, reared under the influence of the uni- 
versally accepted idea that the Living-beings 
must be mere symbols, and not perceiving the 
concealed truth, that the corrected doxology lo- 
gically releases from this position also. he failed 
to take a second. The step he has taken is a 
mighty one in advance. It is preparatory, if 
not essential, to another, viz., that the Zou are 
not Symbols at all—not Symbols of the Funda- 
mental Forms of Divine Government, but per- 
sonal Ministers thereof. This view, which sub- 
sidizes all of truth that our author has with 
so much power and beauty elaborated, is re- 
spectfully submitted for consideration. It is 
submitted in the belief that, upon reflection, it 
will be seen to be, not only more consistent with 
the apparent force of Scripture language and 
description than the one presented by Lange, 
but also absolutely essential to a consistent 
scientific scheme of the great subject of Scrip- 
ture Symbolism. 

The ideal forms of these glorious ministers of 
Jehovah, who stand nearest the Throne, are 
doubtless symbolic. So far as those forms are 
common to all, they are doubtless symbolic of 
their common attributes of knowledge, wisdom, 
and power; and so far as they are peculiar, 
they are representative of their peculiar charac- 
teristics and ministries. The question is sug- 
gested for consideration, whether the key to 
their respective ministries (ministries in accord- 
ance with their characteristics, as symbolized by 
their personal appearance) may not be found 
in the characteristics of the four seals, at the 
opening of which they respectively officiated. 
(See foot-note on p. 179). 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, concerning 
the number four attributed to them, that two 
hypotheses are possible. The first, that it is na- 
tural, t. e., indicative of the actual number of 
these heavenly Ministers in the realms of Na- 


ture; the second, that it is tdeal, drawn from the 


precedent symbolic number of nature (four), 
and thus symbolic of their relation to nature. 
The judgment of the writer inclines to the 
adoption of the former of these, both because 
of the relation of the Zéa to the first four seals, 
and because this view manifestly presents a rea- ” 
son why four should have been selected as the 
number of nature.—E. R. C.] 
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B.—EARTH-PICTURE. UNSEALING OF THE SEVEN SEALS. (THE OPENED SEVEN 
SEALS IN HEAVEN AND THE SEVEN FUNDAMENTAL FORMS OF THE 
WORLD'S COURSE ON EARTH.) 


THE DARK EARTHLY WORLD IN THE LIGHT OF THE HEAVENLY WORLD. 


Cuap. VI. 1-17. 


1. Predominantly Human History of the World. 
Vers. 1-8. 

1 And I saw when the Lamb opened one of [from among] the seals, and I heard, as 
it were the noise of thunder [om., as it were the noise of thunder], one of the four 
beasts [living-beings] saying [tins. as a voice of thunder], Come and see [om. and 

2 see]* And I saw, and behold a white horse: and he that sat on him had | having] 
a bow; and a crown was given unto him: and he went [came] forth conquering, 
and to [om. to—ins. that he might] conquer. 


3 And when he had [om. had] opened the second seal, I heard the second beast 

4 [living-being] say [saying], Come and see [om. and see]. And there went out 
[came forth] another horse that was red: and power was given [om. power was 
given] to him that sat thereon [upon him] [zs. it was given to him’] to take peace 
from the earth, and [ins. in order] that they should [shall*] kill [slay] one another: 
and there was given unto him a great sword [ydyarpa]. 


5 And when he had [om. had] opened the third seal, I heard the third beast 
[living-being] say [saying], Come and see [om. and see]. And I beheld [saw], 
and lo [behold] a black horse; and he that sat on him had [having] a pair of 

6 balances [balance] in his hand. And I heard [ins. as it were*] a voice in the 
midst of the four beasts [living-beings] say [saying], A measure [chcenix] of wheat 
for a penny [denarius], and three measures [chcenixes] of barley for a penny 
[denarius]; and see thou hurt not [om. see thou hurt not] the oil and the wine 
[ins. injure thou not]. 


7 And when he had [om. had] opened the fourth seal, I heard the voice of the 

8 fourth beast [living-being] say [saying®], Come and see [om. and see]. And I 
looked [saw], and behold a pale horse: [,] and his name that sat on him was 
Death [and the one sitting upon him, his name Death], and Hell [Hades] followed 
[was following] with him. And power was given unto them over the fourth part 
of the earth, to kill with sword [/oygata], and with hunger, and with death, and 
with the [ins. wild] beasts of the earth. 


2. World-history in its Predominantly Spiritual Aspect, or the Martyr-history of the Kingdom of God 
as the core of World-history. 


Vers. 9-11. 
9 And when he had [om. had] opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the souls 
of them that were [have been] slain for [on account of ] the word of God, and for 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1. [Kat piers, Omitted by A.C., etc. Possibly in consequence of exegetical conjecture. [Lange retains here, 
and also in vers. 3,5and 7. Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch. omit with A.C. P.; Gb. and Sz., with 8. B*., give cat ide, B*, 
omits in ver. 3. The other Codd. are in vers. 3, 5 and 7 as in this place.—K. R. C.] 

2 Ver. 4. Before AafBety an aito@. [So Words., Alf. Treg., Tisch., with *. B*. C. P.; omitted by Xe. A.; Lach. 
brackets.—E. R. C.] / : ’ 

8 Ver. 4. The reading ogdtovery in acc. with A. C., etc. [So Lach., Alf., Treg. and Tisch. Words., with \. B*. P., gives 
ofpdévor.—k. R. C.] 2 

or Ver. 6. Before dwryiv a ws according to A.C. [Also&. P. So also Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch. It is omitted by Words- 
worth.—E. R. O.] s 

5 Ver. 7. Unimportant variations. [Cod.C. reads rd réraprov gwov; and the Rec. Aéyovoay inste.d of Adyovros — 

E. RB. C.] 
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10 [on account of ] the testimony which they held [had]: and they cried with a loud 
[great] voice, saying, How long [Until when] O Lord [Ruler], [ins. the] holy and 
true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth? 

11 And white robes were [a white robe was]® given unto every one of [om. every one 

of} them [ins. to each]'; aud it was said unto them, that they shou'd rest yet for [om. 
for] a little’ season [time], until their fellow servants also and their brethren, that 
should [who are about to| be killed as [¢ns. also] they were, should be fulfilled 
[fulfill ct (the time),—or have been completed (as to number) |’. 


8. The Sixth Seal. An Earthquake as a Presage of the End of the World. 


Vers. 12-17. 

And I beheld [saw] when he had [om. had] opened the sixth seal, and, lo, there 
was [om. lo, there was] a great earthquake [ins. took place]; and the sun became 
black as sackcloth of hair, and the [ins. whole] moon became as blood. And the 
stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even [om. even] as a fig tree casteth" her 
untimely figs, when she is [om. when she is—ins. being] shaken of [by] a mighty 
[great] wind. And the heaven departed as a scroll when it is [om. when it is] 
rolled together [up]; and every mountain and island were moved out of their 
places. And the kings of the earth, [ins. and the chief captains,} and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief’ captains [om. and the chief captains], and the 
mighty [strong] men, and every bond man, [om. ,] and every [om. every”] free man, 
[om. ,| hid themselves in the dens [caves| and in the rocks of the mountains; and 
said [they say] to the mountains and [ins. to the] rocks, Fall on [upon] us, and 
hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb: For the great day of his [or their®] wrath is come; and who shall be [is] 
able to stand ? 


6 Ver. 11. [Critical editors generally, with &. A. B*. C. P., give €660n and oroA7.—E. R. C. 

7 Ver. 11. [The reading avrots éxdoTw generally adopted in acc. with X. A. C. P.—E. R. CO. 

8 Ver. 11. Mixpév is to be retained in ave. with &. A. C.[P.]. 

9 Ver. 11, (Alf, Treg., Tisch., with X%. B*. B., give mAnpoowoww; Gb., Lach., Words., with A.C., read mAnpo0wow.— 
E, B.C. 
10 es 12. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with &. A. B*. C., insert 6An.—E. R. C.] 
1 Ver. 13. toon” gives BadAAovoa with &. Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., read BéAAa, with A. B.*C, P.—E. R. C.] 

12 Ver. 15. The second mas not well fuunded, interpolated for the sake of clearness. [It is generally omitted in acc. 
with A. B.*and C.—E. R. C.] 

8 Ver. 17, [Treg. and Tisch. give avréy with §. and C.; Lach., Words., and Alf., av7od with A, B*, P.—E. R. C.] 
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the whole dark history of the world. The Rider 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW.* 


This second eschatologico-cyclical world-pic- 
ture is as simple, clear, and intelligible in its 
fundamental features as the first, the world-pic- 
ture of the Seven Churches. It seems to be the 
special prerogative of a chronological Church- 
historical exegesis to close it up again with seven 
seals and to involve it in the obscurity of night. 

Through the Lamb’s opening of the seals, the 
darkest book has become most clear—the book 
of the world’s history, in its enigmatical, fear- 
ful and gloomy phenomena. The very fact that 
the book is sealed is a ray of light for us; the 
highest hand has shut it up, intending that it 
shall presently be opened. Another hopeful 
fact is that the Sealsare seven, i. e., the riddle is 
a holy one, and when it reaches its final term it 
shall meet with a festal solution. The loosing 
of the very first seal sheds a joyful light over 


* [The Am. Ed. deems it improper to break the conti- 
nuity of the author’s general statement by the pr sentation 
of the views of ot ers, whether coincident or adverse; this 
presentat on he has reserved either for the EXPLANATIONS IN 
DeEralL, or the ADDITIONAL Notes, the one at the end of this 
flection (p. 170), the other at the close of the chapter (p. 178). 
He has taken the liberty, however, of int oducin,s notes of 
reference. immediately aiter those matters of inte pretation 
wiusch, further ou, he ventures to controvert.—kK. R. C.] 


upon the white horse rides at the head of all the 
others. The mere fact that the train is one of 
horsemen calms our apprehensions; the horses 
denote the rapid movement of great phenomena 
of life or death; no one of these phenomena 
hangs stationary over the world. They all, in 
their riders, have their governors. Wild though 
the course of some may seem on earth, their 
management, their direction, their career, and 
their limit are fixed in Heaven. But at the 
head of all is the Rider on the white horse. He 
is the Prince; the rest are esquires. Thus,all appa- 
rently fatal events must serve His purposes, 
and those purposes are still redemption and its 
diffusion through the world-—not yet judgment, as 
at His forthgoinginch. xix.11. The horse of the 
first Rider is white; holy and pure as heavenly 
light is ‘ne dynamical fundamental movement 
which governs all other and more conspicuous 
movements. The Rider is Christ [see p. 178]; 
to Him, therefore, to His power, His rule, all 
subsequent facts are subject ; not only the three 
riders, His servants, but also the facts of the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh seals, the latter of which 
embraces all items subsequent to its opening. 
His dow is the bow with the sure arrows of the 
word; His wreath or crown is the diadem of His 
principial victory over all the power of the 
world and of darkness, and when He, notwith- 
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standing, again goes forth to conquer, it is in 
order to the necessary development and consum- 
mation of His principial conflict and victory in 
a grand succession of world-historical conflicts 
and victories. He has no need of many attri- 
butes; a leading attribute is this: that the 
three other riders are not before, but behind Him. 

The figures of the following three symbolical 
riders are, manifestly, so general in their con- 
ception, that it seems altogether arbitrary to 
limit War, Dearth, or the Power of Death, to par- 
ticular times. Manifestly, we have here before 
us dark forms that traverse the whole stage of 
the world’s history. From this running back 
into pre-Christian times, it results that Christ 
also, the Rider on the white horse, surmounted 
all historical bounds in the dynamical operation 
of His Coming, even in those pre-Christian times. 
A further sequence is that these powers [ War, 
Dearth, Death] have been possessed of the escha- 
tological bent from the very beginning, and have 
been gravitating toward the end —the judgment. 
And how could it be otherwise, when the final 
judgment must adjust the difference between 
the doing of wrong and the suffering of it in 
war; when, further, it must strike the balance 
between those who have revelled in wine and oil 
and those who have starved on the scanty mea- 
sure of wheat and barley in dearth? Death is 
eschatological from the outset. Still, the com- 
plete appearance of Christ at the head of the 
horses proves that we are dealing pre-eminently 
with forms of the Christian time, and that, too, 
as the last time. 

The second horse is of the color of blood. His 
rider is War; War as a totality, in its most 
fearful form—not merely the war of self-defence, 
of the vindication of rights, but rather that dark 
power to which it is granted to take peace from 
the earth, {o set on foot a reciprocal slaughter- 
ing on countless battle-fields, and in pride and 
wantonness to flaunt the great sword, the sym- 
bol of all deadly instruments down to the pre- 
sent day. It does not say, to take away peace 
from time to time, for the intervening times of 
peace are so problematical, so penetrated with 
warlike commotions and apprehensions, that 
perfect peace is in reality taken away until the 
advent of eternal peace. 

The black color of the third horse is that of 
mourning, here especially of hunger and anziely ; 
of that scarcity of bread which forms a part of 
the world’s dark history in all times and places. 
Pauperism, moreover, is inclined to see and to 
paint all the circumstances of life black—far 
blacker, indeed, than they are in reality. 
Dearth, however, is scarcely half a direct dis- 
pensation of God, to be referred purely to the 
failure of crops; it is no more so to be regarded 
than war or death is to be classed under the 
head of purely natural phenomena. Dearth is 
at least half a result of the social exaggeration 
of the distinction between the rich and the 

oor. For the most indispensable necessaries 
of life, wheat and barley, must pass through the 
scales of the rider and through a rigorous valu- 
ation, According to this valuation, a denarius, 
the entire day’s wages of a man, suffices only for 
his own support, if he buy wheat (one cheniz 
of wheat, the eighth part of a Scheffel or Ger- 


man bushel [nearly a quart, English measure.— 
E. R. C.], tor a denarius); whilst even if he 
buy darley, there remains but a little, over and 
above his own allowance, for a very small 
family (three chanixes of barley for a dena- 
rius). This rigor is all the more noticeable 
since the means of enjoyment and adornment, 
ow} and wine, principally used by the rich, re- 
main untouched. Certainly then, this human 
exaggeration of a divinely appointed contrast is 
an act which will have to be accounted for 
equally with violent war, and only the subordi- 
nation of the third horseman to the power of the 
first makes, primarily, an ideal compensation 
(‘to the poor the gospel is preached ’—it is not 
ordained that apostasy should be preached to 
them, however), which toward the end becomes 
real. Comp. Matt. xxiv. 7. 

In connection with this dispensation of Dearth 
it is especially remarkable that it is announced 
by a voice out of the midst of the four beasts 
[Living-beings]. This, doubtless, denotes that 
all four beasts [Living-beings] are purticularly 
concerned in it [see p.179]. That which the 
lion, on the one hand, as the mighty power, insti- 
tutes, is compensated by the oz, onthe other hand 
—self-sacrificing anddevotedlove. Andtheeagle- 
like soarings of the spirit above earthly circum- 
stances, are supplemented by the human figure 
of humanity. 

The fourth horse is of a pale color, light yel- 
low, and its rider, whose name is expressly de- 
clared, is Death. The whole kingdom of the 
dead, Hades itself, is in his train. As he him- 
self is an esquire of Christ, so he also, in accord- 
ance with his mighty power, has himself an 
esquire, namely, Hades. This is expressive of 
the fact that the power of A7storical Death, as a 
consequence of sin, reaches down into the realm 
of the dead, in its dark compartment; and light 
is also thereby shed upon the Old Testament doc- 
trine of Sheol. Whilst, in accordance with other 
passages, the gates of the Kingdom of the Dead 
open wide and covetously towards the actors 
upon this stage of life (Matt. xvi. 18), here 
their effect appears in the midst of the stage of 
the world itself. Thus much there is no diffi- 
culty in understanding, namely, that the human 
idea of the domain of the dead does preach re- 
pentance, on the one hand, but that it also is in- 
directly productive, on the other hand, of a 
fatal effect of great power and extent (1 Cor. xv. 
82; Heb.ii.15). Ifit betruethat every epidemic 
draws countless victims into its whirlpool by the 
mere workings of sympathetic fear, the like is 
true of the power of Death as a totality, The 
exhalation of shadowy, terrific and spectral 
images rising from Sheol goes like the breath 
of sickness anil death over the earth, carrying 
contagion with it; and this entirely irrespective 
of real retro-actions of the other world. The 
pale, yellow color of the horse (pallida mors) 
points to the element of fear as well as to the 
hue of a dead body. 

And get to the united action of Death and 
Hades, power is given over only the fourth part 
of the earth. Pure mortality in the abstract al- 
most seems to be distinguished from this doom 
of death; at least there is also a euthanasia; a 
blessed dying with Christ aud according to Christ. 
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Four is the number of the world; the fourth 
part, therefore, we believe to be the specifically 
worldly part, which is given over to the world 
[see p.174], as, on the other hand, the third part 
(ch. viii. 7), as a part bearing the number of 
spirit, is indicative of spiritual circumstances, of- 
events transpiring in the spirit-world. 

The worldly powers of Death are also four in 
number: the sword, hunger, death, beasts. The 
import of the sword here manifestly passes be- 
yond that of the great war-sword; it embraces 
all forms of violent death. Hunger, likewise, as 
a particular power of death, passes beyond 
Dearth. And no less does specific Death, in the 
shape of great pestilences desolating the world 
(Aowwoi, Matt. xxiv. 7), exceed the ordinary forms 
ofdeath. Whether rapacious animals, simply, are 
meant by the beasts of the earth, or whether 
there is at the same time a reference to those 
mysterious and hurtful animal powers which are 
being discovered in these modern times in the 
form of parasites of all kinds, we do not venture 
to decide. The point of departure for clearer 
glimpses was certainly already in existence; to- 
gether with a knowledge of the noxious herb, 
men possessed a knowledge of the worm and its 
destructiveness (Hos. v. 12). 

Another point which we wish clearly to bring 
out is this: that the four horsemen are succes- 
sively announced by one of the four beasts 
[Living-beings]. The first beast [Living-being] 
is signalized by its announcement of the First 
Horseman, Christ, in a voice like thunder. This 
fact decides the whole sequence. Understanding, 
as we do, by the four beasts [ Living-beings] the 
four Fundamental Forms of God’s rule over the 
world, we claim that their task is completed with 
the presentation of the four more general funda- 
mental forms of worldly history itself as com- 
prised inthe four horsemen [see p. 179]. We 
cannot, therefore, with Schleiermacher, con- 
jecture that the Seer lacked beasts [Living-be- 
ings] for the following seals. Manifestly, a 
turning-point occurs just here; the forms of the 
cosmical course of the world are succeeded by 
the forms of cosmical spiritual history. 

First comes the history of the Martyrs in its 
whole extent, though predominantly New Testa- 
mental and eschatological. The Seer beholds 
them as souls under the altar. The world would 
fain have sacrificed them as curse-offerings to 
Moloch, as Caiaphas desired to do with the 
Prince of Martyrs Himself (John xi. 50); they 
themselves, however, have with their faithful 
testimony sacrificed themselves to God.. In this 
generalness, their sacrifice comes under the head 
of the burnt offering; the altar is the centre of 
the sacrificial system, as the altar of burnt sacri- 
fices; here, in respect of its ideal import as ap- 
pearing in the vision, the symbol of all voluntary 
sacrifice of life under the hand of hostile pow- 
ers, in faithful testimony to, and confession of, 
the truth. They appear as souls, for the world 
has violently deprived them of bodily appear 
ance; it must be evident from their appearance 
that they have been slain on account of their 
faithful confession. In their confession they 
have been faithful at once to the Logos of God 
and to the subjective witness in their own 
breasts. And thus they are united, a congrega- 


tion of souls, belonging to the other world, yet 
far removed from Sheol,* which meanwhile is 
careering over the earth. 

Now though the spirit of the Martyrs is shown 
in Stephen’s prayer: ‘Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge,” the instinct of justice which lies 
enwrapped in the suffering of wrong, in shed 
blood (that of Abel, for instance, Heb. xii. 24), 
in the full perception of the terrible calumnies 
perpetrated on just men, of the darkenings of 
the truth, of the caricatures of the gospel of love 
and mercy on the part of persecutors, is not in 
the slightest degree done away with by this 
prayer. And in this sense, with the ghostly se- 
verity of truth, they ery with a loud voice, say- 
ing: Lord, the holy and true. As the Holy One, God 
owes it to Himself to repay; as the 7rue One, 
having given them His word as the word of life, 
He has put Himself under obligations to them to 
repay. [See foot-note, p. 1758q.—EH.R.C. ] 

The terins employed have other and primary 
bearings, however. The Martyrs address God 
(not Christ; Grot. and others) by the unusual 
name of Aeoréryc, because they must needs bleed 
under the sword of earthly despots or tyrants, 
and in contradistinction to their unholy despot- 
ism, exercised under cover of lying and arrogant 
pretensions, they call Him the holy and true 
(genuine) Despot. 

Thus a mighty pressure and urgency of grief, 
a cry for heavenly justice, rises ever stronger 
from the depths of worldly and psychical life up 
to the Throne of righteousness, though mitigated 
and pacified by the spirit of the Atonement, the 
blood that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel. How long dost Thou not judge? Though 
God’s judgment goes on incessantly through the 
depths of life, the great wrong-suffering of the 
Martyrs requires a restitutory final judgment 
before the whole world. And in hungering after 
this justice, the great interval may seem a right 
long one, a hard trial of patience (uaxpofuydv, 
Luke xviii. 7) to all human perception. The 
fact that they anticipate the avenging of their 
blood as a consequence of the Divine judgment, 
and hence call upon God as the Avenger of 
blood, has nothing in common with a malignant 
and hateful animosity. The avenging of blood 
is the religious and moral popular fountain of 
criminal justice; criminal justice, therefore, in 
its true shape, is the form into which the 
avenging of blood has ever developed under the 
influence of civilization. Where criminal justice 
is so perverted into its opposite, as to appear as 
a system of judicial murder of the worst kind, in 
demonic hostility to Divine justice, in the suffer- 
ings and executions of the Martyrs, there the 
cry for God’s avengement of blood as the Divine 
Fountain of Justice which men have utterly de- 
nied, follows almost as a logical consequence. 

But why should vengeance for former blood- 
guiltiness be taken upon those ‘that dwell on 
the earth 2”? Those who now, as inhabitants of 
earth, belong toand are attached to earth, the old 
blood-stained tragical order of things, are, as 
accessories in guilt, placed under the consequen- 
ces and further development of guilt (Matt. 
xxiii, 382 sqq.). 








* [See the Excursus on Hanes, p.364 rqq.—E. R. C.] 
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This holy instinct of justice, however, is ap- 
peased in a two-fold manner. First, a white robe 
is given to each one. In the other world, there- 
fore, they are clothed with the adornment of 
innocence and righteousness. And so bright 
are these white robes that even in the history 
of this world they constantly become more dis- 
tinctly visible, more admired and more honored ; 
think of the white robes of a Justin, a Poly- 
carp, a Huss, a Savonarola, and many thousand 
other faithful witnesses. Again, the Martyrs 
are further comforted by the assurance that their 
period 8f waiting is nearing its end, while, as a 
period of waiting, it is itself under a holy de- 
cree, in accordance with which the Martyr-his- 
tory must attain its completion, the number of 
Martyrs must be filled up. Herein is the indi- 
rect announcement that the season of martyr- 
dom is not yet at an end; that martyr sufferings 
assume diverse forms throughout the ages, yet 
continue to be even to the end a fundamental 
condition of the healthful development of the 
world’s history, as the history of the Kingdom. 
The great company of their fellow-servants and 
brethren, the necessity of suffering in this world 
and of patience in the other, the glorious aim 
of a suffering together with Christ (Rom. vi. 4; 
2 Tim. ii. 12), elevate them to an exalted stand- 
point, from which the perspective of the great 
and glorious retributive judgment momentarily 
becomes clearer and more complete. So far as 
His perfect rehabilitation before the world is con- 
cerned, even Christ in His glory must wait until 
His great Epiphany. 

In the grandest contrast, the history of the 
Martyrs is immediately confronted with the 
beginning catastrophe of the final gudgment in the 
opening of the sixth seal [see p.179]. It is as 
certain that a cosmical change is here indicated 
as itis that such is the ease in the Eschatologi- 
cal Discourse of the Lord, Matt. xxiv. 29 sqq.. 
though the figures may have their spiritual 
back-ground as well. With the great earth- 
quaice, the first final convulsion of terrestri- 
cosmical things is announced. The sun, wrapped 
in obscurity as in a penitential garment, is the 
actual sun; the moon, red as blood, is the 
literal moon; for what we have here is not a 
predominantly spiritual history, like ch. viii. 
7 sqq., but the—ghostly, it is true—jinale of this 
world’s history, and to the theatre of this history 
our sun belongs. As a matter of course, the 
oscurrences in the sun and moon are to be under- 
stood phenomenally. Even now there is no man 
that dies, to whom the sun is not at the last 
clothed in the garb of mourning, whilst his 
senses sigh for ‘‘ more light.” The same remark 
applies to the falling of the stars from Heaven. 
Like every genuine catastroph>, this final catas- 
trophe, above all, seems to make its appearance 
quite abruptly ; hence the stars fall from Heaven 
as the unripe figs of a fig-tree, suddenly shaken 
by a storm, fall to the earth. The figure recalls 
that of “the thief in the night,’ the ‘days of 
Noah,” and ‘the coming of the flood.” The Holy 
Scriptures are thoroughly at home in the law of 
catastrophes. The full of the stars also.can pri- 
marily be understood only phenomenally, for 
there would not be found room on the earth for 
them all. But a cosmical change in the astral 





region belonging to the earth is, doubtless, also 
indicated. Nay, in reference to the condition 
of this earth, the metamorphosis is as total as 
if the old Heavens vanished like the contents 
of a scroll that is rolled together (Is. xxxiv. 
4); and this on the basis of the earthquake,— 
in consequence of a crisis in whicb the entire 
old form of the solid dand, with the mountains, 
and the entire old form of the sea, with the 
islands, pass away. 

But the spiritual back-ground of the changes 
set forth in the picture of the convulsed earth 
and star-world also becomes manifest. This 
spiritual back-ground consists in a convulsion 
of the old order of things: in a darkening of 
the old sun, the time of grace of the economy 
of salvation; in a transformation of the ancient 
luminary of night, whose silver radiance filled 
the night with peace, into a bloody, fiery phe- 
nomenon, for a sign that slumber is at an end 
(Matt. xxvi. 45); in a perfect confusion of those 
earthly relations and spirit-constellations which 
have hitherto subsisted; and in the wreck of all 
views of the world conditioned upon the senses. 
All this is still more prominent in the effects 
of the great convulsion of things. A general 
terror at the presages of judgment seizes men 
of allranks and conditions. ings first; they 
have most to lose. Then princes [great men] 
and chief captains [principal men of war] are 
specified in their contrast [civil and military 
eminence]. Then the rich and the mighty. 
Finally, together with the freemen, the slaves. 
The range of view, therefore, extends far be- 
yond an absolute democracy. In the perspec- 
tive of the day of wruth, slaves, equally with 
freemen, appear loaded with guilt and convulsed 
with apprehension, for it stands to reason that 
without ihe servilism of the laity there could 
be no hierarchs, and without the servilism of 
political slaves no despots could subsist. When 
all are said. to hide themselves in the elefts and in 
the rocks of the mountains, we are reminded of 
the overthrow or removal of the mountains, 
spoken of before. That, however, all slavish 
souls would fain find refuge in the ruins of the 
old order of things; nay, that they would rather 
share in their destruction (han step into the bright 
presence of the great day, lies in the nature of 
the grand contrast between their worldly life 
and the judgment of which they are on the eve, 
The convulsion described will, however, as a 
mighty convulsion of souls, be universal (Luke 
xxl. 25, 26); ay, a holy trembling (as set forth 
in the Dies Irz#*), shall pass over even the 
servants of God, for whom the day of judgment 
is the day of final redemption (Luke xxi. 28). 
Hence the appeal of the unprepared to the 
mountains and rocks: Fall on us, and hide us 
from the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb. The economies 
of the Godhead seem to have changed, in accord- 
ance with the great change of the times. The 
face of God the Fa her, the perfect ligot of His 
revelation, acts like a judgment of the Spirit, 
similarly to the face of Christ in His earthly 
pilgrimage. The wrath of the just and right- 





* [“ Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Jude ext venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus.”—E. R. 0.) 
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eous God is now committed to the Lamb, ¢. ¢., 
He is to execute the actual judgment of separa- 
tion. It is a judgment under the sign of wrath, 
because it comes as the final decision, after the 
days of forbearance and long-suffering (Rom. 
ii. 5), upon an infinite accumulation of guilt. 
Wrath, as the synthesis of love and righteous- 
ness—the latter having the leadership—is mani- 
fested in positive inflictions of death (Bx. iv. 
14, 24; Ps. xc. 6). With the wrath of the Lamb, 
the danger of the second death is revealed 
(Matt. xxv. 41). Hor the great day of His 
wrath is come (see Zephaniah), and who is able 
to stand? Here we perceive the tone of worldly- 
mindedness, which sees only wrath in judgment, 
not judgment in wrath. The day of wrath is 
characterized as a super-human death-doom. 
Of a distinction between the blessed and the 
damned, these exclamations know nothing. 
For the fact that the words that we are examin- 
ing have a bearing not upon the dogmatical deli- 
verances of Augustinian theologians, nor upon the 
terrors of conscience with which all human spi- 
rits may be smitten at the dawning of the great 
day, but upon the outbreaks of a mere slavish 
anguish of men of the world—an anguish that 
knows of no blessed existences—is evident from 
the expressions of despair which precede the 
final saying. It is the worldliness of the old 
world in its death-thought. 

[ABsrracts or Views or Leaping Moprern 
ENGLIsH AND AMERICAN ComMENTATORS. By the 
Am. Hd.—\t was pertinently remarked by Barnes 
at the beginning of his comments on this chap- 
ter: ‘(It is at this point that interpreters begin 
to differ, .... here commences the divergence 
towards those various, discordant, and many of 
them wild and fantastic theories, which have 
been proposed in the exposition of this wonder- 
ful Book.” The Am. Ed. deems it expedient at 
this point to introduce abstracts of some of the 
views which have been put forth by leading 
English and American divines in recent 
times. His own view will be presented in an 
Additional Note at the close of the Explanations 
in Detail, on p. 178. sq. 

Extiorr. —This author is the most distin- 
guished (English) advocate of what Lange styles 
the Chronological Church-historical school of in- 
terpreters. He has favored the Church with 
four large volumes on the interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, replete with extended, rich and 
varied learning on the subject of which it treats. 
(Hore Apocalyptice, 5th Ed., London, 1862.) One 
of the chief excellencies of his work, is his 
constant citation of the infidel historian Gibbon, 
thus strivirg to elucidate prophecy, by a histori- 
cal record prepared by an opponent of the truth 
of the inspiration of Scripture. He identifies 
the Horses of the first four seals with the Roman 
Empire, under different appearances in dif- 
ferent times, and the Riders with the Emperors 
of those times. He regards the period of the 
first siz seals as extending from the date of the 
Apocalypse (which he fixes at a. p. 95 or 96) to 
A. D. 895, the yearin which Augustine was ele- 
vated to the See of Hippo. ‘The character of 
this period he describes as from the stand-point 
of the Seer: ‘* The coming temporary prosperity 
sad the decline and fall of the Empire of heathen 


Rome.”’ He divides the period as follows: 
First Seal: From the accession of Nerva to the 
incipient deterioration of the government under 
Commodus (4. D. 96-188). Second Seal: From 
the close of the preceding to the accession of 
Diocletian (4. p. 183-284). Phird Seal: The time 
of distress from excessive taxation following 
the Edict of Caracalla. (This sera overlaps the 
preceding, as Caracalla was assassinated a. pD. 
217; Elliott assigas no date of its close.) Fourth 
Seal: The period of fearful mortality from War, 
Famine, Pestilence, and Wild Beasts (a. D. 
248-268). Fifth Seal: The ‘Aira of Martyrs,” 
—the Diocletian persecutions (A. D. 3803-312). 
Sixth seal: (Part I.; ch. vi. 12-17).—The politico- 
religious revolution of the time of Constantine, 
which involved the destruction of the political 
supremacy of heathenism (a. D. 323); (Part IL; 
ch. vii.).—The wra of general religious dead- 
ness, and special religious life (that of the 
144,000 sealed ones), extending from the time of 
Constantine to that of Augustine. 

Barnes, the distinguished American commen- 
tator, is mentioned in connection with Ellioit, 
from the fact that he agrees with him in his 
general principles of interpretation. The scheme 
he adopts is precisely similar to that of Elliott, 
so far as the first five seals are coucerned. In 
reference to the Sizth, however, he presents the 
following as descriptive of its events. ‘It is, 
in one word, the impending judgments from the 
invasions of the Northern hordes of Goths and 
Vandals threatening the breaking up of the Ro- 
man Empire; ... the tempest of wrath that was, 
as it were, suspended yet on the frontiers, until 
the events recorded in the next chupter (vii.) 
should occur, then bursting forth in wrath in 
successive blasts, as denoted by the first four 
trumpets of the seventh seal (ch. vili.), when the 
Empire was entirely overthrown by the Goths 
and Vandals. The precise point of time which, 
1 suppose, this seal occupies, is that succeeding 
the last persecution.” 

Moszs Sruartr, the eminent Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, held, as is well 
known, the view that the Apocal, pse was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, and that 
the prophecies of the greater portion thereof (to 
the close of ch. xix.) had special and immediate 
reference to the period closing with that event.* 





* [The views of this distinguished commentator have been 
by many strangely misunderstood and msrepresented. He 
has been understood as holding that tie enéire Book has 
reference to events that have long since occur ed, and yet in 
his comment on ch. i.1,he writes “Now, although the 
closing portion of the Revelation relates, beyond al doubt, 
to a distant period, and some of it to a future «ternity,” etc. 
He is also by many understood as teaching that the first 
portion hid reference only to events preceding the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and yet the oprning paragraph of his 
Introduction (Vol. I., p. 9) contains this sentence (the italics 
being his own): “It lies upon the very face of the whole 
composition, I mean the prophetic part of it, that the coming 
and completion of the Kingdom of God or of Vhrist, or, in 
other words, the triumph of Christianity over all enemies 

mad opposers, its universal prevalence in the world for a 
long series of years, and its termination in an endless period 
of glory and happiness, constitute the maiu theme of the 
wricer, and is indeed the almost exclusive subject of his 
contemplation.” In 39, entitled “* Object of the Book” 
(Vol I., p. 155), he writes, ‘* The final and complete triumph 
of Christianity over all enemies, and the temporal and elernal 
glory and huppiness to which this triumph leads the Church, 
or, still more briefly, as Liicke has stated it, ‘the cominy 
and completion of the Kingdom of God, is the gene- 
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He entitles his special Introduction to chapters 
vi.-xi. (Vol. I., 138 sqq.) ‘‘ Frrst CatastTRopas, 
oR OVERTHROW OF THE JEWISH PERSECUTING 
Power ;” declaring therein, ‘Nothing, in my 
apprehension, cau be further from a correct 
mode of interpretation than a mere historical 
and literal applicatioa of any of the symoolic 
part of the Apocalypse. The prophetic portion 
is all symbolical picture; but not such a picture 
as to constitute a regular history of wars and 
calamities. In its very nature, most of it is 
generic, and not individual and specific.” He 
continues, in reference to the Seals (p. 151), 
“The first four seals indicate the assembling 
and preparing of an awful array commissioned 
against the enemies of the Church. ... A mighty 
conqueror bedecked with the emblems of victory 
leads on the hosts of destruction. These hosts, 
armed with deadly weapons, follow him. Then, 
in the train comes famine, commissioned against 
the enemy, and, in the rear of famine, march 
Death and Hades, the allied tyrants of the under 
world; while the ravenous beasts of the earth, 
waiting to devour the corpses of the slain, close 
the terrific procession.’’ Concerning the Fitth 
Seal he continues (p. 159), ‘The awful array, 
symbols of the work of dextruction about to be 
accomplished, have been summoned, have taken 
their places, and formed the ranks of the army. 
Before marching into the battle their ardor is 
now to be excited. In accordance with the de- 
sign of rousing up powerful sympathies on such 
an occasion, the persecuted and slaughtered 
Martyrs are presented, lying covered with blood 
at the foot of the altar where they have been 
sacrificed, and crying aloud to the Gol of Justice 
to take cognizance of their wrongs aud vindi- 
cate their cause.’’ And, again (p. 163), “On 
the opening of the sixth seal, the sun and moon 
are darkened; the stars fall from heaven; the 
heavens themselves are rolled away with 
mighty wind; and all the people of the land to 
be smitten are filled with terror and amazement, 
and fly to the rocks and mountains for refuge 
from the dreaded invasion which is about to be 
made.” He explains the celestial phenomena 
foretold as portending, according to the ideas of 
those addressed, merely ‘‘ calumitous events.” 
Worpsworta regards the Seals as represent- 
ing ‘“‘a prophetic view of the history of the 
Christian Church, from the first Advent of 
Christ to the end of the world;” not however 
in successive eras, the one closing as the other 
begins. The Rider on the white horse he iden- 
tifies with Christ, and He ‘‘is followed in the 
second, third, and fourth seals by another (hos- 
tile) Power, riding on three horses in succes- 
sion.” This Power is Death (Satan), who, in 
the second seai makes an assault by persecution ; 
in the third, by heresy, producing spiritual famine ; 
in the fourth, by various workings: (1) barba- 
rian incursions (pougaia, the barbarian sword), 
(2)heresies and schisms producing spiritual famine 
and death (Ay anid Oavarg), (3) heathen Rome, 





ric theme of the Revelation.” And, agnin, in 3 28 (“‘Apoca- 
lypse designed for the Church in every Age,” Vol. I.. 478), 
we find the following. “ I regard the Apo alypse as contain- 
ing matter which is a rvmos of all that ts to happen in respect 
to tue Church. I regard the whole Book as (#) particular 
illustration of a general principle—of a generic truth.”— 
E. B. C.] 


Papal Rome, the Romish hierarchy—ra Onpia rc 
yac. The opening of the fifth seal unveils the 
condition of the faithful departed, in the iuter- 
mediate state, in Paradise. ‘The sizth seal 
reveals the crisis of greatest suffering for the 
Courch; itis the Friday of her Passion Week. 
But it is also the eve of the Sabbath ot her rest.” 

ALFORD regards the openings of these seals as 
corresponding ‘to the various arrangemen’s of 
God’s Providence, by which the way is prepared 
for the final opening of the closed book of His 
purposes to His glorified Church.” He classes 
together the first four, viewing ‘these four ~ 
visions as the four solemn preparations for the 
Coming of the Lord, as regards the visible Crea- 
tion, which the four Living-beings symbolize.” 
In his own language, ‘'‘'he whole Creation 
demands His coming. “Epyov is the cry of all 
its tribes. This cry is answered first by the 
vision of the great Conqueror (not Uhrist Him- 
self. but only a symbol of His victorious power) 
Whose arrows are in the hearts of His enemies, 
and Whose career is the world’s history. The 
breaking of this first seal is the great opening 
of the mystery of God. This, in some seuse, 
includes and brings in the others. The others 
... hold a place subordinate tothis. They are, 
in fact, but exponents of the mysteries enwrapt 
within this conquering career: visions of tre 
method of its being carried out to the end in its 
operations on the outward world.” The Second 
Seal be regards as representing ‘the re:gn of the 
sword (War) as one of the destined concomi- 
tants of the growing and conquering power of 
Christ, and one of the world long and world- 
wide preparations for His Coming.” The third, 
as Famine, limited, however, ‘‘in his desolating 
action, by the command given, that enough is 
to be reserved for sustenance,” 7. e., (as Lange) 
Dearth, The fourth, as destroying influences,— 
sword, famine, pestilence, wild beasts. These 
seals he believes ‘‘to be contemporaneous, and 
each of them to extend through the whole life- 
time of the Church,” althougn he admits ‘that 
they may receive continually recurring, or even 
ultimate fulfillments, as the ages of the world 
go on, in distinct periods of time, and by dis- 
tinctly assignable events.”” The opening of the 
Jifth seal brings to view the souls of the mar- 
tyred saints, and the cry for the Coming of the 
Lord is now trom them. The opening of the Sixth 
Seal he regards as intimating ‘*(ch. vi. 12-17) Im- 
mediate approach of the great day of the Lord, 
Matt. xxiv. 29, (vii. 1-8); gathering of the elect 
out ofthe four winds, Matt. xxiv. 31, (vii. 9-17) ; 
vision of the whole glorified Church, Matt. xxv.”’ 

Lorp (An Hxposition of the Apocalypse, New 
York, 1847) identifies the Riders with different 
classes ot Ministers: I. ‘* The pure teachers of 
Christianity at large.” II. ‘Diocesan Bishops,” 
hy whom, as he alleges, there was ‘‘a usurpa- 
tion of powers which Christ has not authorized, 
an interception thereby of religious peace from 
the earth, and, finally, a compulsion of men 10 
apostasy, in order to confirm and perpetuate that 
usurpation.” III. Philosophic, mystic, and ritu- 
alistic teachers, who ‘‘reduced the Church toa 
destitution of the means of expiritual life, analo- 
gous to the dearth of bread produced by oppres- 
sive exactions in the Empire.” IV. “ Met.opv- 
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litans, Archbishops, and other superior prelates 
of the fourth and subsequent ages, and especially 
the Patriarchs of the Greek and the Popes of the 
Latin Church. It was at this period, and 
under the promptings and guidance of those 
great Prelates, that the Church first formally 
apostatized from the faith and worship enjoined 
in the Gospel, and embraced a false religion.” 
Hence followed, he contends, spiritual pestilence 
and death. In respect of the other seals: he 
regards the V. As a Heaven scene, symbolizing 
the appearance of the martyrs in the presence 
of God, and their reception by Him. ‘It con- 
tains no note either of the commencement or 
close of the period to which it belongs. The 
whole representation, however, indicates that 
itis late in the reign of Antichrist. Its 
period is doubtless during the ravages of the 
fourth horseman,”’ ete. He represents as follows 
the VI.: ‘*The events denoted by the symbol are 
such as must naturally occupy a long period. 
A political convulsion subverting one form of 
government and instituting another is itself the 
work of years. The change of the suu to black, 
and the moon to blood, denote, not their extinc- 
tion and disappearance, but their conversion 
from an agreeable and salutary to a dreaded and 
disastrous agency; and the change of the new 
rulers, which it denotes, from justice to oppres- 
sion, and exercise of a tyrannical sway, requires 
quite a considerable period. It is subsequently 
that the fall of the stars takes place, by which 
their dejection from their statious is symbolized. 
And the final disappearance of the heavens, the 
removal of the mountains and islands, and the 
promiscuous flight of rulers and subjects from 
the presence of the Lamb, are to follow at a still 
later period. The first three of these great 
events have undoubtedly already taken place” 
(the French revolution, the conversion of the 
Republic into despotism, the overthrow of that 
despotism). Then a period, during which the 
sealing of ch. vii. takes place; then ‘*the anni- 
hilation of the civil governments, the Advent of 
the Son of God, and a resurrection of the saints.’’ 
—E. R. C.] 


EXPELANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ch. vi. 1, 2. 
VISION OF THE FIRST SHAL. 


Ch. vi. 1. The literal system is at much trouble 
to settle upon an adequate conception of the 
opening of the single Seals and the succession 
of the single visions. The individual leaves of 
the book are, manifestly, books in themselves; 
and the individual books open not into leaves 
with dead figures, but into living pictures. Each 
new leaf is a new world-scene, illuminated by a 
light from the open Heaven. Heinrich’s idea, 
according to which the six pictures are found 
upon the unsealed sides of the book, see in Diis- 
terdieck, According to Diisterdieck, the opening 
of each separate Seal denotes a separate vision; 
this view is in opposition to the vital connection 
of the different items. According to Bengel, the 
two groups of fowr and three are so divided that 
the jirst four refer to visible things, and the Jast 
three to invisible things. On Alcasar’s wonder- 
ful allegory, see Diisterdieck. There is no reason 


for referring the four beasts [Living-beings] 
or Life-forms by name to the four Seals. 
The general relation between the Life-forms and 
the Seal-pictures is expressed, not thus: the 
creation, on the one hand, and the Seal-visions 
on the other; but thus: the Fundamental Forms 
of the Divine governance, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the fandamental forms of worldly 
history. From xai eidov ére, Diistercieck draws 
the inference that the opening of the Seals was 
not itself the subject of vision. It is merely 
necessary, however, to distinguish between the 
emphasis falling upon the new and leading fact, 
the forth-coming figure, and that which after the 
foregoing narrative is more a matter of course, 
viz.: the acts of opening. Diisterdieck likewise 
maintains that the hearing of the voice forms no 
part of the eldov. In regard to this, we would 
remark that the visions in general branch into 
voices and visible appearances. According to 
this, the eldov of ver. 1 will be universal, branch- 
ing subsequently into a manifestation for the 
ear, ver. 1, and one for the eye, ver. 2 (Kai eldov). 
According to Diisterdieck, the thunder-tone of 
the voice is to be taken for granted in the case 
of all four voices after its mention in connection 
with the first voice; Hengstenberg, on the other 
hand, justly insists upon the peculiar significance 
of the first voice. 

Diisterdieck cannot positively deny that the 
formula come and see is not only rabbinic but 
also specifically Johannean. His declaratiou 
that John’s nearer approach is required is void 
of meaning, since a visional appearance is re- 
ferred to. For the reasons here intimated, we 
regard the reading which omits the see as an 
improper correction. 

[The weight of evidence of the Codd. is about 
equally divided as to the reading (see TexruaL 
AND GRAMMATICAL). Unless, therefore, some 
new uncial MS. be discovered, having special 
claims tu confidence, we must form our conclu- 
sions as to the genuine text from collateral con- 
siderations. The fact that “Come and see” is 
more Johannean than the simple ‘‘Come” (if it 
be a fact), has no bearing on the question at 
issue, which is, What did John hear? and not, 
How was John in the habit of expressing him- 
self? If it has any weight, it is rather in sup- 
port of the hypothesis of interpolation, since a 
copyist would be more likely to insert a word, 
that he might bring a sentence into accordance 
with the style of his author, than to omit a word 
when the omission would involve a departure 
from that style. 

{If the address of the Living-beings was to the 
Seer, nothing can be gathered as to its form, 
since, manifestly, it might have been either 
Come and see, or the abbreviated Come; if, how- 
ever, it was to the Symbols, or to Christ, then 
it must have been simply Come. That it was 
not to John, Alford thus argues: ‘ Whither was 
he to come? Separated as he was by the glassy 
sea from the Throne, was he to cross it? And 
where shall we find the simple verb épyeo8az used 
absolutely in such a sense, * Draw near,’ without 
@de or some such particle? Compare also the 
place where the Seer is to go and take the little 
book (ch. x. 8), and see how different is the 
wuole form of expression.” To this it may be 
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added, Was not the Seer already at the point of 
vision? Why then was he called to draw nearer? 
Why the repeated call? Are we to suppose that 
he went back to his former position after the 
breaking of each Seal? Why the voice of 
thunder ? 

The view of Alford, however, as to the object 
of the callis liable to serious objections. He 
writes: ‘In interpreting so unusual a term of 
address, surely we should begin by inquiring 
whether we have not the key to it in the Book 
itself. And in this inquiry, are we justified in 
leaving out of consideration such a verse as ch. 
xxii. 17, 7d [vsiua Kat 4 -viudy Aéyovow "“Epyou 
k.T.A., and the following ayy épyou, «bpre ’Inood, 
i. ver. 20? This seems to show, in my mind, 
beyond a doubt, what, in the mind of the Seer, 
the remarkable and insulated exclamation épyou 
imported. It was a cry addressed, not to him- 
self, but to the Lord Jesus; and as each of these 
four first Seals is accompanied by a similar ery 
from one of the four living beings, I see repre- 
sented in this four-fold gpyov the groaning and 
travailing together of creation for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God, expressed in each case 
in a prayer for Christ’s coming.” This view, it 
must be admitted, is beautifully consistent with 
Alford’s hypothesis, that the Zéa symbolize the 
different classes of animated beings, and could 
it be sustained by independent considerations 
(indeed, were it consistent with other considera- 
tions), would give great support to that hypo- 
thesis. The objections to it are: 1. In that it 
lacks any express reference to Jesus, it is alto- 
gether unexampled and unnatural as an address 
to Him. 2. The comparison of ch, xxii. 17 with 
20, does not in the least support it; the call of 
ver. 17 is manifestly to the water of life mentioned 
in the last clause; and vers. 17 and 20 belong 
to entirely distinct divisions of the Book, the 
object of the épyou of the latter being fixed by 
the immediately preceding Nai épyouac tayb (see 
inloc.). 38. A voice of thunder is a voice of com- 
mand, and not of prayer. Far better does it 
seem to the Am. Ed. to regard these voices as 
commands issuing from the ministers of God in 
nature (or, on the hypothesis of Lange as to the 
nature of the Zéa, from the Forms of God’s 
Governance in nature). This view, of course, 
involves a special hypothesis as to the mean- 
ing of the four Riders, for which see Additional 
Note on p. 178 sq.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 2, And I saw, and behold, a white 
horse.—‘‘ The horses of the heroes of Roman 
triumphs were white” (Diisterdieck, p. 253), 
The single triumph of Christ, as set forth here, 
has in ch. xix. 14 extended through the Church 
Triumphant; it appears as an array of victorious 
hosts on white horses. 

The horses [of the Seals] may not be specially 
identical with those of Zech. i. 8; yet they are 
in general related to them, as Divine sendings 
which proceed over the earth (Zech. i. 10). 
The chariots (Zech. vi. 1sqq.) seem to denote 
the same sendings in involved forms of destiny. 

The Rider is here characterized by the bow— 
not the sword, This distinction, according to 
Diisterdieck, has no symbolical significance. 
Such an inference, however, should not be 
drawn from the abortive interpretations offered, 


as especially the absurd one of Wetstein, who 
makes the bow indicative of a Parthian king. 
Doubtless the bow’s property of being effective 
at a distance (as is the case in modern times 
with jfire-arms of every description) is the true 
ground-idea of the picture. Diisterdieck’s re- 
mark, that possibly the arrows spoken of in Ps. 
xlv. 6 were present to the mind of the Seer, ex- 
cuses the interpretation of Vitringa and others, 
according to whom the arrows that have to be 
supplied denote Christ’s numerous Apostles and 
Evangelists. Here, however, the unity of the 
Rider and the unity of His bow are the main 
thing; and inasmuch as arrows are to be taken 
for granted as accompanying the bow, we are to 
understand them as signifying, not persons, but 
the lightning-like spiritual operations issuing 
from Christ Himself, and traversing the whole 
earth (Zech. ix. 14). Thus the weapons which 
Satan employs are fiery darts, Eph. vi. 16. 

In opposition to Ziillig and Hengstenberg, 
Disterdieck maintains that orégavog here (as 1 
Cor, ix. 25) denotes only the wreath of a war- 
rior—not the crown of a king. But there is a 
peculiar meaning in the wreath which adorns 
the brow of Him who is described as victorious 
over the whole earth. And though a wreath 
might be given to the Warrior in advance, as a 
promise of victory, as Diisterdieck maintains, 
the white horse would scarcely be given Him in 
advance also. That He, therefore, ‘already 
goes forth as a wxdy,” does not mean simply that 
His purpose iva wk7on will assuredly be attained; 
it denotes, rather, that He is the Victor abso- 
lutely, that He has conquered and will conquer. 
The principial victory of Christ through His 
death and resurrection, and the development of 
that victory into universal victory, could not be 
more pertinently represented. Diisterdieck him- 
self comes to a similar conclusion a little fur- 
ther on. 

The upholders of the Church-historical and 
world-historical interpretation necessarily make 
a special chapter out of the first Rider. 

Esrarp: ‘We pass over those purely allego- 
ristie interpretations according to which this 
rider is Caligula or Trajan (Bengel and others; 
consult, however, Diisterdieck’s note on this, p. 
255), or war (Herder, De Wette), or the victory 
of evangelical preaching (Cyr. and others), or 
the word concerning Christ (Hofm.), or the fall 
(Berengaud.), and more of the same sort.” 

De Werte, without any foundation, even con- 
trasts the mounted figure of Christ in ch. xix. 11 
with the horseman in this passage, 

HENGSTENBERG recognizes the figure as that of 
Christ. But what a Christ! Here also He goes 
forth only to execute judgment upon a godless 
world. Judgment and ever judgment! Here 
Christ rides forth for the development of the 
triumphs of salvation. In ch. xix. He goes forth 
in order to the triumph of judgment. Ebrard 
also remarks here: Christ is a warrior on horse- 
back in reference to the hostile world. Accord- 
ing to Ebrard, John has a view of earth from 
his station in Heaven, having been previously 
transported to Heaven. But the book of des- 
tiny with its earth-pictures is opened in Heaven.* 





* [For the view of the Am. Ed. see Additional Note, p.178. 
[Alford, in the main, agrees with Lange in the interpréta- 
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Vers. 3 and 4. + 
VISION OF THE SECOND SEAL. 


Come [Lancu: and see]. From this it ap- 
pears, it is claimed, that after the disappearance 
nf the first Rider, John drew back and resumed 
his original place (Diisterdieck). According 
to Ebrard, he retired from the book during 
the interim. And this proceeding must neces- 
sarily be repeated yet two more times. Then, 
however, according to this literal apprehension 
of the passage, in which it is forgotten that we 
are in the midst of the whole vision, John would 
remain standing before the book after the open- 
ing of the fourth and fifth Seals.* Neither can 
we regard the second figure as the form of 
“personified bloodshed” [Diisterdieck]. There 
are yet other forms of bloodshed (see ver. 8); 
here its warlike form is intended. Concerning 
the bloody hue itself there can be no doubt (2 
Kings iii. 22). 





tion of this symbol. There is a difference, however, which 
is set forth in his answer to the question: “Whots the Rider 
on this white horse?” He writes: “ We must nor, in reply, 
on the one hinl, too hastily introduce the Person of our 
Lord Jesus Himself, or, on the other, be startled at the ob- 
jection that we shall be paralleling Hi-a, or one closely re- 
sembling Hiv, with the far different forms which foliow. 
Doubtless, the resemblance to the Rider, ch. xix. 11 s8qq., is 
very close, and is intended to be very close. The diff-rence, 
however, is consilerable, There He is set f rth as present 
in Hs t:iumph, followed by the hosts of Heaven: here, He 
is working in bodily absence, and the rider is not Himself, 
but only asymb»l of His victorious power, the embodiment 
of His advancing Kingdom as regards tnat side of its pro- 
gress where ic breaks down earthly power and makes tha 
kingdom of the world to be the Kingdom of our Lord and 
of His Christ.”’ 

[Elliott (‘ollowed by Barnes) supports his view (see p. 168) 
as follows: He bexins his discussiun of the g neral subject 
of the Seals with the a priori probabilities that the Apoca- 
lyptic horse symbolized a nation, and that this nation was 
the Roman. He contends that, under this hypothesis, on 
the comparis n of tue symbols with the established facts 
of history, such unity and significauce become ap arent ai 
to establish the truth ot the hypothesis. (And it must be 
ackn wledged, that if the unity and significance be as he 
claims them to be, it will be difficult to invalidate his con- 
clusion.) He, then, in reference to the description of the 
char.w:ter of the even s of this particular seal (ver. 2, the 
crowns an | the wiite color of the horse, indicating triumph 
and prosperity) asks: ‘Did not this answer very notably 
and distinctively to the general state and history of the 
Roman Empire for eighty or ninety years succeeding John 8 
ban'shment? that is, from Domitian’s death, A. D. 96, 
thoughout the successive reigns of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
andthe two Ant nines, until the accession of Commodus, 
etc.?” In answer to this question, he refers to Gibbon’s de- 
scription of this period (vol. i, chs i., ii), quoting the fol- 
lowinz from the second chapter of the great History: “If a 
man were calle! upon to fix the period in the history of the 
world during which the condition of the human race was 
mst happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, 
name th which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the 
accessi no” Commodus.” He strives to confirm his hypo- 
thesis by referen e to tha orépavos and the bow of this 
Rider; showing that during this period of Roman history 
the orépavos, and not the dadyua, was the crown of the 
Emperor, and th t Nerva, who was a Cretan by extraction 
(his great-granf tther was probably a Cretan! see Hor, Ap 
Vol. L., p. 116, notes 2 and 3), was properly represented 
with a bow, whi th was the symbol of a Cretan.—¥. R. C.] 

* [The call must have had some siguificance. If addressed 
to John (and it must have been if the «at BAéme or ide te 
genuine), it is inc nceivable that it should have meant any- 
thing e!se than that he should go forward; and the thrice- 
repeated call implies thit he must have retired after each 
opening. The fu ther conclusion of our Author, however 
(which he seems to have presented in ridicule), is by no 
menns necessary; the Seer, after the opening of the fourth 
Seal, might have retired, as he must have done »fter the 
opening of all the preceding. The necessity (on the suppo- 
s)tion of the genuineness of the Rec.) of this aivancing and 
retiring is among the considerations that go to estab ish the 
fact of interpolation (see Add. Comment on p. 1708q.),—#.R.C.] 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 
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Special references:* To the Jewish war (Gro- 
tius, Wetstein, Herder, etc.) ; to the persecutions 
of the Christians (De Lyra and others); to 
Antichristianity, its rider being the Devil 
(Calov.); to the Roman empire (Vitringa); or 
the world-powers (Stern). The figure is cor- 
rectly apprehended as general by some others 
(Hengstenb., Ebrard, Diisterd.). 


Vers. 5 and 6. 
VISION OF THE THIRD SEAL. 

The black color of the third horse does not, 
according to Diisterdieck, indicate the mourning 
occasioned by the dearth, but trouble and vexa- 
tion in general. Itis not to be expected, how- 
ever, that among colors of specific meaning, 
white, red, and pale-yellow, we should find one 
so general in its import, embracing all troubles. 
In Job xxx. 30 the blackness of the skin is con- 
nected with the drying up of the bones. The 
following passage in Lamentations, however, 
ch. iv. 8; 9, is particularly ‘significant: ‘ But 
now their visage is dark with blackness [A. V. : 
blacker than a coal; marg. read.: darker than 
blackness], so that they are not known in the 
streets; their skin cleaveth to their bones, and 
they are as dry asastick. It fared better with 
those that were slain by the sword than with 
those whom hunger slew, etc.” Nothing can be 
plainer than that the black color spoken of in 
the third Seal-vision ts likewise that of hunger. 
[‘¢ The color is indicative of the mournful na- 
ture of the employment of the rider.” ALFoRD. 
—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 5. A balance.—Hengstenberg: ‘The 
balance comes into consideration merely as a 
symbol of dearth or scarcity. For according to 
the subsequent verse the fruits of the earth are 
not weighed out, but measured.’’ Where there 
is a superabundance, there is no counting and 
measuring, Gen. xli. 49; but where a thing is 
weighed out, there is none too much of it. Fun- 
damental passages are Ezek. iv. 10: ‘And thy 
food which thou shalt eat (shall be) by weight, 
twenty shekels a day:” and ver. 16: ‘ More- 
over, He said unto me, Son of man, behold, I 
will break the staff of bread in Jerusalem; and 
they shall eat bread by weight and with care.” 





* (Elliott and Barnes regard this Seal as symbolizing that 
long period of war and blovdshed which, c m uencing shortly 
after the accession of Commodus, extended to the accession 
of Diocletian (A.D. 185 or 6-284), As descriptive of this 
period, they make many citations from Gibbon, and (Elliott) 
the following from Sismondi (Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Vol. I.): “ With Commodus’ death commenced the third and 
most calamitous period. It lasted ninety-two years, from 
i92 to 284. During that time thirty-two Emperors and 
twenty-seven pretenders to the Empire alternately hurkd 
eich other from the throne by incessant civil warfare. ... 
Ninety-two years of nearly incessant civil warfare taught 
the world on what a frail toundation the virtue of the Anto- 
nines had reared the felicity of the Empire.” They support 
their hypothesis by such considerations as the following: 
(1.) All the Symbols, the ved color of the horse, the peace 
tuken away, the killing, the great sword, indicate a state of 
war ; (2) the taking away of peace indicates that it was a 
state of war following a period of peace; (3) the wdyatpa 
=the Roman battle-sword, not poudaia as in ver. 8), that it 
was a state of civil war; (4) the sword given to the rider, that 
the “causal agency” in the state of wir should be “ those 
whose fitting and distinctive badge was sword-bearing,” i. e. 
“the military.” 

{ Wordsworth, who holds that the Rider is Satan making 
his first assault by persecution, writes: “This is the exposi- 
tion which all the ancient interpreters have given of this 
Seal.” On this point, however, he presents only one direct 
testumony from the Catena.—K. R. C.| 


CHAP. VI. 1-17. 
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These passages rest upon Lev. xxvi. 26. [So 
also Elliott, Alford, ee. The last-named con- 
tinues: «Some, as, ¢. g., Woodhouse, have do- 
fended the meaning ‘yoke’ for Cvydv. But 
surely the question is here desided for us by 
Ezek. xlv. 10 [LXX.]: Cvyd¢ dikasnc, x. T. 2, 
where the same words occur in juxtaposition. 
The assertion of Mr. Barker, in his strictures on 
Elliott’s Hor. Ap., that Cvyéc in the sense of bal- 
ance absolutely is very rare, is sufficiently an- 
swered by the proverb dxpiBéorepog Cvyov, by 
Diog. Laert. viii. 18. .... Where a word 
can thus be used figuratively, in common say- 
ings, its literal sense cannot be so very rare.” 


aE) 


Ver. 6. And I heard as it were a voice. 
—[See Text. Norges]. Gloomy cry, gloomy dis 
pensation! It resounds in the mdst of the 
four Life forms. That is, all four participate in 
it. [This is not, by any means, a necessary con- 
clusion; the voice more probably proceeded 
from one, but which one is not specified.—E. R. 
C.] It is not, however (as Hengstenberg main- 
tains), a piece of intelligence which concerns the 
representatives of the living beings on earth 
ae which category Hengstenberg places the 

herubim). 


“The first half of the cry,” says Diisterdieck, 
‘sounds as when something is offered for sale ’ 
(Winer). But during a scarcity, produce is not 
cried fur sale. On the other hand, a dearth is 
limited by a taxation of bread. The taxation 
here indivated issues from the midst of the four 
Living-forms. 


HENGSTENBERG: ‘¢A measure, cheniz, of 
wheat is designated by Suidas as the daily main- 
tenance of a man (yuepfotoc Tpog7). A denurius 
was the usual day’s wages of a man, according 
to Matt. xx. 2.” The dearth fixed by this taxa- 
tion is certainly no famine as yet; moreover, us 
a permanent and universal suffering is denoted, 
the figure of famine would be an exaggeration. 
Hengstenberg thinks that ‘if a man should eat 
barley bread, the usual food of the common peo- 
ple (comp. John vi. 9, 13), which is three times 
as cheap as wheat bread, he and his family 
might make shift to live.”” Possibly they might, 
if the family was a very small one. [So also 
Elliott, Alford, Barnes, etc.—E. R. C.] 


An unmeaning remark is that of Bengel, who 
observes that barley and wheat (see on the con- 
trary, Ex. ix. 31, 32) ripen earlier than oil and 
wine. Hence there would be only a moderate 
dearth, because the later productions woud 
succeed better. Still less should the contrast 
be obliterated by the declaration that the great- 
est economy should be observed in regard to oil 
and wine likewise (Rinck). The most utter mis- 
interpretation is found in Ewald’s assumption 
that the oil and wine remained uninjured in a 
sort of mockery. Though oil and wine are not, 
in the strictest sense, articles of su~tenance, 
they are—even in the East, where they are more 
common—articles of luxury and enjoyment, and 
the oppressiveness of the contrast fies in the fact 
that the rich, who can also easily pay for the dear 
wheat, have their special luxuries at a propor- 
tionably cheap rate. Similar contrasts run 
through social life down to the present day. 











Special interpretations:* The famine under 
Claudius (Grotius and others); famines in a 
more general sense (Calov., eéc.); the black 
horse, false brethren whose works are black 
(Bede); dearth of spiritual nourishment (Vit- 
ringa, [Wordsworth and Lord]}); heretics (a- 
Lapide); personified heresies (Stern), For 
additional fanciful interpretations, see Diister- 
dieck. 

ee 
Vers. 7 and 8. 
VISION OF THE FOURTH SAL. 

Tt is not without purpose and effect that of the 
fourth rider it is expressly said that his name is 
Death. In this stress upon the name, we might 
find it indicated that Death is only so called on 
earth; that he is not really death, but sleep, ac- 
cording to the name whereby faith knows him; 
nay, that he is even a cosmical birth so far as 
the name by which he is known in the 
other world is concerned. The cuntext, how- 
ever, seems more to favor the idea that he 
here appears in the light of a terrific object, 
whom all men call by name, by his dread title. 
Death here appears as the specific death- power, 
as a historically aggravated mortaliiy (see Ps. 
cx.). Hence he cannot be reduced to a specific 
form of death, pestilence, for instance, as Kich- 


* [ELLIoTT and Barnes identify the events of this seal 
(see p. 168) with the period or distress followiug the edict of 
Caracalla, ante A. D. 217. Both these authors refer largely 
to Gib on; the latter quotes (from Lor«) the following irom 
Lactantius (Oe Mort Persec, ch. xxiii.), as turni-hing “a 
paintul but most appropriate illustration :’’ “ swarms of ex- 
actors sent into the provinces and cities filled them with 
agitation and terror,as though a conquering enemy were 
leading them into captivity. The ficlis were se, arately 
measured, the trees and vines, the flocks and herds num- 
bered, and an examination made of the men. In the cities 
the cultivated and rude were uni ed as of the same rank. 
Th - streets. were crowded with groups of families, and every 
ene required to appear with his chiidren and slaves. Tor- 
tures and lashes resuunded onevery side. Sons were gib- 
teted in the presence of their pxreuts, and the most confi- 
dential servants harassed that they might make disclosures 
against their masiers, and wives that they might testify un- 
f:vorably of their husbands. if there were a total destitu- 
tiou of property, they were still tortured 10 make acknow- 
ledgments against themselves, and, when overcume by pain, 
inscribed for wh it they did not possess, Neiiherage nor ili- 
health was admitted ag an excuse tor not appearing. The 
sick and weak were borne to the place o1 in-ciiption,a 
reckoning mude of the age of each, and years added to the 
young aud uweducted from the old, in orler to subject them 
to ahigher taxation than the law imposed. The whole 
scene was filled with wailing and sadness, In the mean 
time individuals died, and the he ds and the flo ks dimin- 
ished, yet tribute was none the less required to be paid for 
the dead, so that it was no longer allowed either to live or 
die without a tax. Mendicants alu e esc. ed, where no- 
thing could be wrenched, a d whom misfirtune and misery 
had made incapable of farther oppression, ‘hese the im- 
pious wretch affecting to pity, that they might not sufier 
vant, ordered to be assembled, borne off in vessels, and 
plunged into the sea.” He adds; “‘ Were we now to repre- 
seut these things by a symbol, we could scarcely find one 
that would be more expressive than that of a rider on a 
black horse with a pair of scales, sent fo: th under a procla- 
mation which indicated that there would be a most rigid 
and exact administration: f severe and oppressive laws, and 
with a special command, addressed to tle people, not for the 
purposes of concealment, o¢ from opvositiou to the govern- 
ment, to injure the sources of revenue.” 

[ Worpsworr# thus writes: “The i nagery of the Apoca- 
lypse is derived from ancient Hebrew prophecy. The 
ground-work of its language here is that of Hosea xii. 7, 
concerning Ephraim. #phraim in the Apocal:pse is a re- 
presenta ive of enmity to Judah, the Church of Christ. 
And Hosea thus describes Ephraim: He is a merchant ; the 
balances of cecezt are in his h«nd, he loverh to oppress; the 
characteristic of Hvresy is to be a mercha»t, and it bears a 
talance in its hand. ‘The Rider, says Augustine, (?) ‘bas a 
balance in his hand, for he professes ‘hut he is teaching 
equitably, and yet he is doing wrong.’ ”—L. R. C.] 
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horn supposes. Besides, all Hades follows him, 
and Hades is not populated by pestilence solely. 
Hades on earth is the whole terrific retro-action 
of the Kingdom of the Dead on the race of mor- 
tals; it does not, therefore, denote the inhabi- 
tants of Hades (Hichhorn, Ebrard) ; otherwise 
the earth would be peopled with ghosts. Heng- 
stenberg even tries to make Hades the placo of 
rment, the abode of the damned, after the 
dizval fashion, in accordance with his 
ruling view (p. 339). Itis not said, however, 
that Gehenna spreads itself over the earth. 
Diisterdieck, moreover, justly remarks that 
general plagues are treated of here ; not special 
plagues of unbelievers. 

The color of the horse is yAwpédc, the yellow- 
ish green of the fresh-springing verdure, and 
the greenish yellow of decay; the latter is the 
symbol here. 

On the meaning of the fourth part, see above. 
It might be said—al/ men are mortal; but the 
fourth and pre-eminently worldly part is swept 
away by an aggravated mortality. In the Pro- 
phets, also,the four dark species appear as leading 
forms of punishment, viz.: the sword, hunger, 
death (in this special sense contagion [117, see 


Diisterdieck, p. 262], of which, again, pestilence 
is a particular form), and evil beasts (Lev. xxvi. 
22; Ezek. xiv. 21). (Another explanation of 
the fourth part, see in Ebrard, p. 249-)* 
Atrorp: ‘The enumeration comprehends 
the ‘four sore judgments’ enumerated in Ezek. 
xiv. 21, and in the same terms (LXX.): rac réo- 
capec éxdtKicerg pov Tag Tovypdc, poudaiav, Kal 
Acuov, Kat Onpia wovypa, kai Oavarov. This fixes 
the meaning of this second and subordinate Gavdrw 
as above” (7. ¢., ‘pestilence ”’).—E. R. C. 
Special interpretationst; The mortal suffer- 


* [The Am. Ed. must here express his dissatisfaction with 
every explanation that he has seen of the fourth part; nor 
can he propose an interpretation satisfactory to himself. In 
his judgment, there is here either an undiscovered corrup- 
tion of text, or else a knot in symbolism which it is reserved 
for some future commentator to unravel.—E. R. C.] 


+ [Extiorr and Barnes regard this seal as indicating the pe- 
riod (A. D. 243-268) embracing the reigns of Decius, Gallus, 
AMmilianus, Valerian and Gallienus. Concerning this pe- 
riod, as to its general characteristics, they quote from Gibbon 
the following ; “From the great secular games celebrated by 
Philip to the death of the Emperor Gallienus, there elapged 
twenty years of shame and misfortune. During this calami- 
tous period, every instant of time was marked, every pro- 
vince of the Roinan world was afflicted by barbarous inva- 
ders and military tyrauts, and the wearied empire seemed to 
a proach the last and fatal moment of its dissolution.” In 
reference to particular things (the quotations are made from 
Barnes) we have the following: The sword (poxdaia—the 
barbaric sword): Vhis “ was the period of the jirst Gothic in- 
vasion of the Roman Empire; the period when those vast 
bordes .... invaded the Roman territories from the East, 
pssed over Greece, and made their appearance almost, as 
Mr. Gibbon siys, within sight of Rome. .... As one of the 
ilJustrations that the ‘ sword’ should be used by ‘ Death’ in 
this period, we may refer to the siege and capture of Philo- 
polis. ‘A hundred thousand persons are reported to have 
been massacred in the sack of that great city’” (Gibbon). 

{ Hunger: “This would naturally be the consequence of long 
continued wars, and of such invasions as those of the Goths. 
Mr. Gibbon says of this period: ‘Our habits of thinking so 
fondly connect the order of the universe with the fate of 
man, that this gloomy period of history has been decorated 
with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon meteors, preter- 
natural darkness, and « cro#d of prodizies, fictitious or ex- 
aggerated. Buta long and general famine was a calamity 
of amore serious kind. It was the inevitable consequence 
of rapine and oppression, which extirpated the produce of 
the present, and the hope of future harvests,’” Vol. I. p. 


a9, 
[Pestilence : “ Of the pestilence which raged in this period 


ings in the Jewish war (Wetstein and others) ; 
the pagan Romans under Domitian (Lyra) ; mi- 
gration of nations (Huschke); death-bringing 
heresy (Bede and others [Wordsworth]); the 
Saracens (Vitringa). 


Vers. 9, 10, 11. 
VISION OF THE FIFTH SEAL. 


Ver. 9. Under the altar.—[‘’Yroxdra rob 
Avoracrnpiov, i. ¢., at the foot or lower part of 
the altar, where the victim was laid whose 
blood had been shed.” Sruart.—E. R. C.] 
‘Two altars are mentioned in Revelation ; 
namely, the golden altar of incense,and the altar 
of burnt-offering, which is not called golden. 
The former is denoted in ch. viii. 3, 4; ix. 13; 
the latter in ch. xiv. 18; xvi. 7. [Here it can 
be only the altar of burat-offering that is meant. 
For this, as being the more public of the two, 
accessible and open to the view of all, is always 
the one intended in Scripture, and especially in 
the Revelation, when the altar is simply men- 
tioned (comp. ch. xvi. 7). And here we can the 
less think of any other than it, as on it alone 
were the bloody offerings presented, and only 
under it could the blood be found, or the souls 
of those that had been slain,”—(E. R. C.)] 
(? Hengstenberg). On the embarrassments in 
which the literal exegesis finds itself in striving to 
account for the position of the souls under the 
altar, and for their visibility, see Diisterdieck, p. 
264. Ipem: “The reason why the souls are 
conceived of as under the altar, is found in the 
fact that the blood of sacrifices, as which the 





Mr. Gibbon makes the following remarkable statement, in 
immediate connection with what he says of the famine: 
‘Famine is almost always followed by epidemical diseases, 
the effect of scanty and unwholesome food. Other causes 
must, however, have contributed tu the furious plague, 
which, from the year two hundred and fifty to the year two 
hundred and sixty-five, raged without interruption in every 
province, every city, and almost every family in the Roman 
empire. During some time, five thousand persons died 
daily at Rome; and many towns that had escaped the hands 
of the barbarians were entirely depopulated,’ i. 159.” 

[ Wild beasts: “ These are formidable enemies in the early 
stag: s of society, and when a country from any cause be- 
comes depopulated. ... Though not adverted to by Mr. 
Gibbon, there 7s a record pertaining to this very period 
which shows tbat this was one of the calamities with which 
the world was then afflicted. It occurs in Arnobius, Adv. 
Gentes, lib.i. p. 5. Within a few years after the death of 
Gallienus (about A. D. 300), he speaks of wild beasts in such 
a@ manner as to show that they were regarded as a sore ca~ 
lamity. ... ‘When were wars waged with wild beaste, and 
contests with lions? Was it not before our times? When 
did a plague come upon men poisoned by serpents? Was it 
not before our times?’ ” 

[WorpswortH comments as follows: “The word used in 
the seal for sword is different from that in ver. 4, and pro- 
perly signifies a Thracian sword...... The Beasts of the 
Earth here, are savage powers exercising an earthly domi- 
nion for earthly ends. ... Observe the article here, the 
Beasts, showing that although they have not yet been men- 
tioned, they are present to the Divine fore-knowledge, and 
will be described more fully in later parts of the Apocalypse. 
. .. These words, the Beasts of the Earth, thus introduced, 
connect the time of the seal with the téme of other prophe- 
cies in other portions of the Apocalypse. The words thus 
used in this book may be called chronological catch-words. 
They serve to rivet prophecies of contemporaneous events, 
and to mark identity of subject, as well as samencss of time. 
.. . We findon examination that the word @npiov, Beast, is 
used in no less than thirty-seven places of the Apocalypse, 
and always in a special rense, signifying a particular power ; 
we may therefore reasovably inter that the word is used in 
the same sense in the passage now before us. This seal, 
therefore, presents a compendious view of the sufferings 
which the Church ot Christ would have to endure from the 
various workings of the Evil One.”—E, R, C.] 
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martyrs are accounted, was poured out at the 
foot of the altar.” He rightly adds, in opposi- 
tion to Ziillig and Hengstenberg, that it does not 
follow from this that by the souls, nothing but 
the blood is here intended. The altar is, by 
most commentators, regarded as the altar of 
burnt-offering [so Wordsworth, Elliott, Alford, 
Barnes, etc.—E. R. C.]; only De Wette incor- 
rectly apprehends it as the altar of incense, in 
accordance with ch. viii. 3. 

[Worpsworrtn: ‘The imagery of this vision is 
derived from the sacrificial service of the Temple 
(Ex. xl. 29); ‘the blood of the victims being re- 
ceived by the sacrificing Priest in a vessel was 
poured out at the foot of the altar’ (Jahn, Archeol., 
¢377); see Lev. iv. 7, viii. 15; Isa. xxix.1). The 
sacrificial word (éogayyévwv), here rendered slain, 
is the same as is applied to Christ, the True and 
Faithful Martyr, the Lamb slain (see v. 6, 9, 12, 
xiii. 8), and to the Martyrs (in xviii. 24). This 
imagery had been already adopted by the Apos- 
tle St. Paul at Rome, on the eve of his own 
martyrdom; ‘lamalready being poured out,’ etc. 
(2 Tim. iv. 6).”"—Atrorp: ‘The representation 
here, in which they are seen under the altar, is 
simply symbolical, carrying out the likening of 
them to victims Slain on the altar. Even as the 
blood of these victims was poured under the 
altar, an 1 the life was in the blood, so their souls 


are represented as under the symbolical altar in } 


Heaven,* crying for vengeance, as blood is often 
said to do.”—Barnes: ‘‘John saw these souls 
as if they were collected under the altar—the 
place where the sacrifice for sin was made— 
offering their supplications. Why they are re- 
presented as being there is not so apparent; but 
probably two suggestions will explain this: (a) 
The altar was the place where sin was expiated. 
and it was natural to represent these redeemed 
martyrs as seeking refuge there; and (6) it was 
usual to offer prayers and suplications at the 
altar, in connection with the sacrifice made for 
sin, and on the ground of that sacrifice. The 
idea is, that they who were suffering persecution 
. would naturally seek a-refuge in the place where 
expiation was made for sin, and where prayer 
was appropriately offered.”—E, R. C.] 
On account of the word of God and on 





* [There is uo altar of burnt offering in Heaven; the only 
altar there is that of incense. Inthe symbolic Tabernacle, 
the altar of burnt offering was placed in the open court, 
before the vads (the true Temple) and in the way to it; and 
80, doubtless, in the Apocalyptic vision. In the judgment 
of the American Kditor, the outer altar was symbolic of the 
Earth as the platform of service (‘. ¢. sacrifice in its broadest 
sense) offered unto God 1s the condition of entrance into the 
Holy Place. For the sinful creature, this ser-ice involves 
sacrifice in the sense of suffering and death. The perfect 
service, involving the voluntary endurance of suffering and 
death, whi -h is the efficacious condition of the sinner’s en- 
trance into Heaven, was offered by the Second Adam; and 
yet those united unto Him are called to a service like His— 
a service of obedience, involving sacrifice in the narrower 
sense, the sacrifice of burnt offering. It was in respect of 
this that the Apostle desired, not only for himself, but forall 
believers, that they might know the fellowship of Chrisi’s 
sufferings, and be made conformable unto His death (comp. 
Phil. iii. 10 with 17). In the restitution of all things, doubtless, 
this earth will be brought into the Holy Place, and the 
brazen altar of burnt offering will become a golden altar of 
incense (Rom. viii. 21, ch. xxi. 3,4), but until that day the 
euth will remain, before the Temple, an altar of sacrifice. 
The scene that the Seer beheld was (in the first part) an 
earth scene during the present won, in which he beheld the 
true followers of the Lord partaking in the sufferings of their 
livad. (See Add. Note, p. 178.)—3. R.C.] 
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account of the witness which they had.— 
The testimony, according to the ancients, De Wette, 
and Bleek, is the testimony concerning Christ; 
according to Hengstenb., Ebrard, Diisterd., it is 
the testimony (objective or subjective?) which the 
martyrs have receivedfrom Jesus. Diisterdieck 
says: ‘‘ This view is demanded, irrespective 
even of the parallelism of the foregoing r. Ady. 
T. 0. by the clause fv elyov, which presupposes 
that the uaprupia which the martyrs had, had been 
in the first instance by them received, namely, 
from the true or original Witness, Jesus Christ.” 
There is an exegetical obscureness here. The 
testimony is a specific term. The gospel which 
a man receives from Christ is not in itself a 
specific testimony or witness. It becomes fes¢i- 
mony by faithful confession; and then, doubtless, 
Christ confesses Himself to the man by whom 
He is confessed. Here, however, the holding fast 
of confessors to their confession is denoted. 
[‘‘ The testimony is one borne by them, as most 
commentators; not one borne to them by the 
faithful Witness, as Diis*erdieck and Ebrard, 
most unnaturally; for how could the testimony 
borne to them before the Father by Christ (so 
Ebrard) be the cause of their being put to death 
on earth?” Atrorp.—k. R. C.] 

Ver. 10. They cried (éxpagéav).—According 
to Ebrard, the souls ; according to Hengstenberg, 
the slain. The grammatical reference, it is true, 
is to the latter; but the slain are the souls. In 
this vision Hengstenberg, after a more general 
view of all that goes before it, falls entirely into 
the church-historical interpretation, and speaks 
of catastrophes which hold out a prospect of the 
final judgment. All the seal-visions, from the 
first on, progress toward the final judgment; 
and this is assuredly true, therefore, of the 
vision of the martyrs in particular. Toward the 
actual end of the world, however, quite different 
forms of persecution take the place of slaying, 
see ch. xiii. 17. 

According to Hengstenberg, the souls of the 
slain are not their spirits as existent in the other 
world, but their animal souls, identical with the 
blood, and destroyed in death along with their 
bodies; he, therefore, apprehends the descrip- 
tion as purely poetical; or, rather, he gives a 
purely prosaic interpretation.* 





* [It becomes an exceedingly interesting and important 
question whether Hengstenberg is not right. He writes: 
“he Souls of the martyrs, in ver. 9, are not the souls in the 
intermediate state, as expositors commonly suppose; the 
souls (pvxai) are meant, of which it is said in the Old Tes- 
tament that they are ia the blood—the animal souls (see, for 
example, Gen. ix. 5, [the term here translated life is in the 
LXX. yux7%]); they are murdered souls; but the blood itself 
might as well have stood, and in ver. 10, indeed, is actually 
put instead of the souls here. This is plain from compar- 
ing the original passage, Gen. iv. 10, where the blood of Abel 
cries to God from the ground. (Ziillig: ‘Only a dramatizing 
of the thought; your blood demands vengeance, according 
to Gen. iv. 10, ix. 5, ete.” [LXX.]) It is in accordance with 
the phraseology of the O'd and New Testaments, in which 
everywhere the spirits (mvevuata) only, not the souls (yuxat) 
of the departed are spoken of—see my Comm. on the Psalms, 
Vol. IIL., p. 87 (Trans.). It is shown by a comparison of the 
parallel passage, ch. xx. 4, where the discourse is of the souls 
(yuxad) of those who have been beheaded for the testimony 
of Jesus, and where the Prophet sees them live again. It is 
plain, finally, from the fact that the sew/s were seen un ier 
the altar, in reference to Levit. iv. 7 (comp. v. 9), ‘And the 
whole blood of the bullock shall he pour cut at the bottom 
of the altar of burnt offering, which is hefore the trbernscle 
of the congregation.’ Accordingly. since the place under 
the altar has nothing to do with souls in the higher sense, 
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The souls invoke the Lord as 6 deaorérne ; a ey 
the Lorp in His absolute power‘ and authority. 
They doubt not that He is able immediately to 
bring the course of the world to a conclusion. 
The human soul in extreme distress is always 
prone to appeal to this power. Diisterdieck~ 
[also Alford], not without reason, brings out the 
special reference of the Divine title to the dovsu, 
as indicated in our text by the obvdovio.. 

The application of aa7divd¢ to God’s faithful- 
ness to His promise (Vitringa, Bengel and others) 
is opposed by Diisterdieck. The word certainly 
does primarily denote the true, essential Lord ; 
this, however, is not to the exclusion of an ap- 
peal to His faithfulness. [See on ch, iii. 7.— 
E.R. C.] 

Them that dwell on the earth,—Antithesis 
to the servants of God. In demonstration of the 
ethical nobility of the longing uttered by the 
martyrs —a longing which contained neither a 
culpable impatience nor a desire for revenge— 
Bede has remarked: ‘‘Non hee odio inimicorum, 
pro quibus in hoc sxculo royaverunt, orant, sed amore 
xquitalis,qua ipsi judici ut prope posits concordant” 
(Diisterdieck). 

To Bengel’s observation: ‘¢ They are concerned 
for the honor of the holiness and truth of their 
Lord ;” we must add that, for that very reason, 
they are also concerned for justice and their own 
justification. 

Ver. 11. And a white robe was given 
unto them, to each. — This express singular 
is very significant. Each soul in particular is 
justified. According to Hengstenberg, this is 
but an illustration of their felicity, for the bene- 
fit of John and the Church. ‘ According to ch. 
ili, 4, 5, and vii. 14, the white robe constitutes the 
attire of all the blessed, and they, assuch, enter 
into glory immediately upon their departure out 
of this life. Accordingly, the words, was given, 
cannot refer to the bestowment itself, but to the 
consciousness of the Seer.” Diisterdieck opposes 
this hypothesis of a ‘poetical fiction,” but also 
combats the view of Bengel, who supposes that 
some particular thing over and above eternal 
salvation and blessedness is intended. ‘¢ White 
stolz, or long white robes, are an excellent adorn- 
ment and high honor.” Vitringa’s interpreta- 
tion is, indeed, a more valuable one: ‘The 
cause of these martyrs shall be publicly vindica- 
ted in the Church, and they shall be recognized 
and extolled as sharers in the glory and King- 
dom of Christ, their cause having for a time 
appeared in a dubious light.” Bossuet, in ac- 
cordance with the import of the white robe 
amongst the Romans, seems to regard it here as 
indicative of a special expectancy of the resur- 
rection. Martyrdom is certainly a special can- 
didateship for glory ; yet, according to the mean- 





we cau on'y understand by the souls (Wvyai) the animal 
souls, which perish with the body.” According to this inter- 
pretation, it is the !lood, the murdered lives, of the saints 
that calls to God for vengeance. Ani this ideais far more in 
accordance with what we are t:ught concerning the ch trac- 
ter of the redeemed than the one commonly received. There 
is no incongruity in the supposition that the blood of mar- 
tyred Stephen, like that of Abel, should have called upon 
God to avenxe it ; but we cannot entertain the thought that 
the spirit of him who, like Jesus, departed with a prayer for 
forgiveness, should, immediately after his departure, have 


mined Ol cry, Lord, avenge me, punish my murderers.— 


ing of the white robe elsewhere in the Apoca- 
lypse, Vitringa appears to us to have presented 
the true signification of the present passage.* 

[Atrorp: “The white robe, in this Book, is 
the vestment of acknowledged and glorified 
righteousness, in which the saints walk and 
reign with Christ, comp. ch. iii. 4, vii. 18 sqq. al. 
This was given to the martyrs; but their prayer. 
for vengeance was not yet granted. The Seer 
saw in vision that this was so. The white robe 
was not actually bestowed as some additional 
boon, but seemed in vision to be thus bestowed, 
because in that vision one side only of the mar- 
tyrs’ intermediate state had been presented, viz.: 
the fact of their slaughter and their collective 
cry for vengeance. Now, as over against that, 
the other more glorious side is presented, viz. : 
that though the collective cry for vengeance is 
not yet answered, yet, individually, they are 
blessed in glory with Christ, and waiting for 
their fellows to be fully complete.”—E. R. C.] 

That they should rest.—According to Bengel 
and De Wette, avaratowvTat means a cessation 
from crying; according to Hengstenberg, it 
denotes the repose of the blessed, the rest from 
the toils and conflicts of life, with reference to 
ch. xiv. 18. This too, then, would be a mere 
poetic description. As in the humanly con- 
ditioned world of feeling, the impulse of justice 
and the impulse of merey modify each other, and 
the Jatter especially appeases the former (James 
ii. 13), so too the impulses of longing in view of 
the Divine purpose and end of the world are 
appeased by the impulse of patience in view of 
the Divine plan of the world. Patience must 
supplement longing, Rom. viii. 17, 25. The con- 
solation of them, by pointing them to the end of 
their earthly sufferings, is an independent affair, 
and its place is not bere. ‘The first word of 
comfort that would be spoken to a man who had 
been slain would not be—thou art now freed 
from all trouble [?]. The instinct of justice is 
sonic, and extends into eternity; this Kant 
saw. 

[WorpsworrsH: ‘They enjoy the rest and re- 
freshment of Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43), and are 
in Abraham’s bosom (Luke xvi. 22). Therefore, 
as the Apocalypse says, ‘Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord ... for they (that they may 
[shall]) res¢ from their labors, ch. xiv. 13.’ ”— 
Arorp: ‘Not merely abstain from their ery for 
vengeance, be quiet; but rest in blessedness, see ch. 
xiv. 13; Dan. xii. 13.”—Barnes: ‘ That is, that 
they must wait for a little scason before they 
could be avenged us they desired.’’—E. R.C.] 

Yet a little time.—‘ Bengel’s reckonings 
in regard to the length of the ‘ ypévoc’ suffer 
shipwreck on the right reading yp. pexpdv” 
(Disterdieck). The term dme in itself is the 
indefinite form of the future. softened for patience 
by the epithet: a /ittle time, as also by the idea 
of the chronos as the legitimately expiring period 
leading to the kaspéc. Then, again, the purpose 
of the waiting is stated: wa rAnpwddorr, ete. 
That their full number may be made up. Wolf, 
Ebrard, Diisterdieck, De Wette: That theircarecr 
might be completed, or tat they might be com- 


* [Does not a comparison of this verse with ch. vii. 9, 13, 
14, indicate that the white robes have reference to a heavenly 
condition, and not to an earthly vindication ?—H, R. C.| 
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pleted [in the sense of dying, or of moral per- 
fection; De Wette thinks either may be intended. 
—Tr.]. Similarly Hengstenberg, in accordance 
with the reading wAypacwor. In opposition to 
Bengel’s view, Hengstenberg remarks: ‘One 
must be very full of Judaistic notions to pretend 
to understand by the /ellow-servants, future 
martyrs from among the Gentiles, and by the 
brethren, martyrs of Israel.” Being slightly 
scholastic, however, is not always being Judais- 
tic. Bengel had overcome the Judaistic tendency 
toa greater degree than many another man. 
According to Diisterdieck, against De Wette, the 
numeric conrpleteness has reference only to the 
future martyrs. But neither can these consti- 
tute a separate class, according to John’s view. 

{[Aurorp: ‘Shall have accomplished (scil. their 
course). Considering that this absolute use of 
TAnpovv, without an object following, is an drag 
Aeyouevov, it is strange that Ebrard and Diist. 
should designate tAypdowolv as an explanatory 
reading for zAypwhbow. If this latter be read, 
then we must render: shall have been completed 
(in number); a meaning found Luke xxi. 24; 
Acts vii. 23, 30; ix. 23; xxiv. 27; comp. also 
Col. ii. 10, which suggests another reason for 
altering to -@d0w.”—E. R. C.] 

The vision of the fifth seal has also been par- 
ticularized. In the martyrs crying for ven- 
geance, Vitringa discovered the Waldenses. 
Bengel interposed a chronos=11111 years be- 
tween the Apostolic martyrs that cry for ven- 
geance and the martyrs of the future; thus he 
also struck upon the Waldenses—not, how- 
ever, at the beginning, but at the end of the 
chronos.* 

On isolated allegorizing interpretations of the 
words, souls under the altar, see Diisterdieck, 
p. 265. 


Vers. 12-17. 
VISION OF THE SIXTH SEAL. 


Ebrard and Diisterdieck maintain with perfect 
truth that the end of the world is depicted in 
this vision [so also Wordsworth and Alford. 
See App. Nors, p. 178.—H. R. C.]. And thus 
for the second time the cyclical structure of the 
Apocalypse is established. But as the condition 
of Laodicea and the Lord’s standing before the 
door did but lightly touch upon the end, so the 
present cycle does indeed advance, yet in such a 
manner as to leave abundance of room for the 
following cycles. And this inasmuch as it is 
essentially confined to the cosmical indications 
of the beginning catastrophe. Our passage re- 
produces the parallels in the Eschatological Dis- 
course, Matt. xxiv. 29, 30, in a prophetically 








* [Etiiorr and Barnes identify this Seal with the persecu- 
tion under Diocletian (A. D. 303-312). They both give co- 
pious extracts from Gibbon and other historians. The latter 
quotes from Gibbon as follows: “ Galerius at length extorted 
from him (Diocletian) the permission of summoning a coun- 
cil, composed of a few persons, the most distinguished in the 
civil and military department of the State. It may be pre- 
sumed that they insisted on every topic which might interest 
the pride, the piety, the fears of their sovereign in the do- 
struction of Christianity, i. 318.”? “It would have been an 
easy task, from the history of Eusebius, from the declaration 
of Lactantius, and from the most ancient acts, to collect a 
long series of horrid and disgnstful pictures, and to fill many 
pages with racks and scourges, with iron hooks ana red hot 
beds, and with the variety of tortures which fire and steel, 
savage beasts, aud more savage executioners, could inflict 
on the human body, i. 326.”—H. R. C.] 

12 





developed form. The second vision has its foun- 
dation in Matt. xxiv. 6; the third and fourth 
visions have theirs in ver. 7; and the fifth in 
ver. 9. [This sketch, manifestly true in all the 
particular parallels mentioned, leaves entirely 
out of view, as will be observed, any parallel to 
the leading figure, the false Christs of ver. 5. 
See App. Norz.—H. R. C.] Hence, all allego- 
ristic interpretations which deny the reference 
of the fifth seal to the end of the world, making 
the vision consist of intermediate forms or more 
general features, are to be rejected. Promi- 
nence, however, must be given to the fact, that 
the Seer here beholds only the signs of the cos 
mical end of the world and the effects of those 
signs, whilst with the seventh seal, or in the 
trumpet cycle, chs. vii. and viii., the spiritual 
signs and events are revealed. By this fact 
exegesis is conditioned, as has been previously 
intimated. Hoffmann did not understand this 
sequence when he judged that nothing but a de- 
scription of the new world could follow this 
delineation of the day of wrath. See Ebrard 
on this, p. 261. Whilst Ebrard gathers from 
our text that the whole firmament, the entire 
structure of the world, shall be destroyed and 
cease to be—a view which exceeds every Biblical 
limit, even 2 Pet. iii.—Diisterdieck, on the other 
hand, justly makes mention of the visional 
form of the revelation, though that, indeed, does 
not preclude the reality of the individual features 
as symbolically presented. 

Ver. 12. A great earthquake.—See ch. xi. 
18; xvi. 18; viii. 5. In all these passages, 
however, the context must decide whether the 
terrestrial or the social and spiritual import 
predominates. 

[‘* We have no word but earthquake for astopoc ; 
but it does not, by any means, cover the mean- 
ing. For here the heavens are shaken (against 
Diisterdieck), and the sea, and the dry land. 
See Hag. ii. 6, 7, and... Heb. xii. 26, 27.” 
Atrorp.—B. R. C.] 

As sackcloth of hair, Is. 1. 3. 

The moon like blood, Joel ii. 31. 

The heavens rolled together, Is. xxxiv. 4. 

The kings, etc., Matt. xxv. 82. ‘‘Kings are 
filled with anguish in common with the meanest 
slave’? (Diisterdieck). This ought, properly, 
to be transposed, since the meanest slave has 
outwardly the least to lose. 

Ver. 17. In the cry of the terrified and trem- 
bling ones to the mountains and rocks, the 
thought that they seek death (Hengstenberg, 
Ebrard, Diisterdieck) is not the primary idea 
conveyed by the text. They seek absolute con- 
cealment from the face of God and the wrath of 
the Lamb, from judgment, in their despairing re- 
pentance. And the meaning of this is, we admit, 
that this present life is so transformed for them 
into an invasion of the terrible Jeyond, that they 
now picture even that beyond as more endurable 
in reality than the life which they now live, 
Diisterdieck rightly characterizes these excla- 
mations as representative of the utterances of 
unbelievers. 

Special interpretations:* as applying to the 





* (Euuiorr and Barnes identify this Seal also with great 
periods in Roman history (see p. 168). f ; 
[The former, who regards the period indicated in this chap- 
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Jewish war, especially the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Grotius and others); ‘to intermediate 
historic spiritual events in the Church (Bede, 
Vitringa and others); particularly to the dark- 
ening of prophecy and law (Bohmer), to Christ 
blasphemed (the darkened sun), etc. See Diis= 
terdieck, p. 269. On similar allegorizings by 
Hengstenberg, see Ebrard, p. 258. 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE FIRST SIX SEALS. | 
By the American Editor. 


[Every proposed scheme of the Seals must be 
tried on its own merits, and that only which at 
once meets the requirements of the individual 
symbols, which preserves the unity of the whole 
system of symbolization, and which manifestly 
lies parallel with the established facts of history, 
should be accepted. 

It is an essential element in the scheme of 
Stuart, which represents the visions as having 
had their primary fulfillment in the events which 
terminated in the destruction of Jerusalem, that 
the Apocalypse should have been written before 
that event. This opinion is, in the judgment of 
the writer, successfully controverted by Lange 
(see Introduction, p. 59sqq.) and many of the 
ablest Commentators. But even if that opinion 
be correct, and if the visions did find a fulfill- 
ment in the events referred to, it seems rational 
to regard that fulfillment as only typical, in it- 
self prophetic of one greater and more complete. 
We cannot suppose, in view of anciént history 
alone, that the tremendous imagery, either of 
our Lord’s eschatological discourse, Matt. xxiv. 
5-31, or of the Seals (which seem to lie parallel 
with the portion of the discourse referred to), 
should have had relation merely to the events 
that preceded and accompanied the victory of 
Titus. Still less, in view of the course of his- 
tory since the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
manifest accordance of the symbolization there- 
with, can we avoid the conclusion that the latter 
was a forecasting of the former. Stuart himself, 
it will be observed (see Foot-note, p. 168), does 
not deny the validity of this conclusion. 

The schemes of Wordsworth and Lord, whilst 
they have many things in them that have the 
appearance of truth, do not, even where the 





ter as that in which the political power of heathenism was 
destroyed, supports his view as follows: By the earth he un- 
derstands the “ oman earth” (vol. i., p. 108); by the firma- 
nuntal Heaven above this Apocalyptic earth, “the ruling de- 
partment in the dominant polity;” and by its luminaries, 
“the actual rulers and governing powers therein” (vol. is 
pp. 108, 2368q.). From this point of view he writes concern- 
ing this vision: “It surely betokened some sudden and ex- 
traordinary revolution in the Roman Empire, which would 
follow chronologically after the era of martyrdoms depicted 
under the Seal preceding; a revolution arising from the 
triumph of the Christian cuuse over its enemies, and in de- 
gree complete and universal.” These conditions he finds 
fulfilled in the great revolution under Constantine—a revo- 
lution concerning which he quotes Gibbon as writing (vol. 
v.): “Theruin of the Pagan religion is described by the 
Sophists as a dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered 
the Earth with darkness and restored the ancient condition 
of chaos and of night.” 

[Barnes fixes upon a different period, viz: A. D. 365-410. 
He writes: “The design of these verses (15-17), in the varied 
language used, is evidently to denote universal consternation 
and alarm—asif the Earth should be convulsed, and the 
stars should fall, and the Heavens shoul! pass away.” He 
quotes largely from historians to show that these figures 
met their most complete fulfillment in tho period closing 
with the destruction of the Empire by the Goths and Van- 
Gals.—K. R. 0.] 


presentation of historical facts is correct, satisfy 
the requirements of the Symbols. 

Of the many historical views that have been 
presented, those of Elliott and Barnes have by 
far the greatest appearance of probability. But 
even these are liable to serious objections. 1. 
They fail in presenting well-defined historical 
periods. The historical hypothesis calls for swe- 
cessive periods which, although they may blend 
into each other at each beginning and close, 
shall be distinctly marked as satisfying the sym- 
bols in their central portions. The first and 
second periods presented by these Commentators 
(I. A. D. 96-184; II. 184 or 193-284) are well- 
defined (and to a considerable extent satisfy the 
symbols), but beyond these all is confusion. 
The third period does not begin at or near the 
termination of the second, but is embosomed 
within it, beginning before A. D. 217, and run- 
ning on indefinitely ; the fourth period is embo- 
somed within the third (A. D. 243-268); the fifth 
(A. D. 284-810 or 312) does not begin on the 
termination of the fourth, or even of the third, 
but of the second. 2. Both these schemes pre- 
sent utterly unsatisfactory explanations of the 
Sixth Seal. We feel that the awful figures of 
this vision—a trembling Universe, the sun dark- 
ened, the moon as blood, the stars of Heaven 
falling to the earth—are not satisfied by the 
merely terrestrial convulsions that terminated 
in, either the destruction of the political power 
of Paganism, or the sack of Rome. 

The hypothesis, advocated by Lange and Alford, 
that the first five Seals are synchronous, begin- 
ning, as to their development, at the date of the 
Apocalypse and continuing to the present time, is, 
in the judgment of the writer, correct, as is also 
the further hypothesis, that by the Riders on 
the second, third and fourth horses are meant re- 
spectively War, Dearth and Aggravated Mortality. 
Hemust, however, express his dissatisfaction with 
the interpretations of both these distinguished 
Commentators of the Rider on the first or white 
horse. Lange identifies this Rider with Christ. 
A special objection lies against this view, viz.: 
that it requires us to regard as mixed together 
symbols of entirely different orders. As the 
symbols of the second, third and fourth visions 
are aberrant, and as all the surroundings lead us 
to group the four Horsemen together, it seems 
natural to suppose that the first symbol should 
be aberrant also. Far better is the supposition 
of Alford, who, ignoring the consideration just 
mentioned, supports his interpretation that this 
Rider is not the personal Christ, but Chris- 
tianity, by language quoted in the Foot-note on 
p- 171 sq. 

But even this modified hypothesis is liable to 
serious objections. In the first place, it repre- 
sents Christianity as wearing the golden crown, 
whilst those who profess it are represented in 
the fifth Seal as victims falling under the hand 
of the dwellers upon earth. The crown of this 
Rider calls for recognized sovereignty in the world, 
and it is not satisfied by what is called the 
spiritual kingship of the Sons of God. There 
is a sense in which Christ was a King in humili- 
ation; but the only crown He wore on Earth 
was the Crown of Thorns. It is the teaching, 
not only of the fifth Seal, but of the didactie 
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portions of Scripture, that, throughout the pre- 
sent dispensation, His true followers, as pilgrims 
and sojourners here, must be partakers of His 
humiliation. Another objection to this view is, 
that it places Christianity in apparent subordi- 
nation to God’s ministers in nature (see last para- 
graph of the Add. Comment on p.170sq.). It is at 
the call of the Zéa that the four Riders come 
forth. The unity of the complex symbol seems 
to demand that each one of the Riders should 
act in one of the realms of God’s natural govern- 
ment. 

There is an hypothesis which, in the judgment 
of the writer, satisfies all the requirements of 
the entire symbolization, and which brings that 
symbolization into harmony with the other 
teachings of the Scripture and the facts of his- 
tory, viz.: that the Rider on the white horse 
symbolizes mere Human Culture, or, to adopt the 
current term, Science. 

From the beginning, Science has gone forth in 
triumph, conquering, and that he may conquer; 
amongst ‘the dwellers upon earth”’ he is the ac- 
knowledged and crowned King; his bow, like that 
of Apollo, is far-sounding and far-reaching. He 
has proclaimed himself, and now in louder and 
more triumphant tones than ever is proclaiming 
himself, to be the true deliverer of men from woe. 
And yet throughout the long period of his reign, 
though he has ministered much to intellectual 
and material advancement, he has been unable 
to abolish war, and dearth, and aggravated 
mortality, and the true followers of Jesus have 
been opposed and persecuted—sometimes with 
the sword and faggot, sometimes with less appa- 
rent, but not less real instrumentalities. As 
the servant of Christ, Science has been in the 
past, and will be more gloriously in the future, 
one of the grandest instrumentalities for human 
development and blessing; but, as an indepen- 
dent king, he is a mock Christ. 

This hypothesis, which is consistent with his- 
torical facts, satisfies the Symbols of the first 
vision, and brings them into unity with those 
which follow; it places. the first Rider in the 
same order of Symbols with the others; it places 
him in a realm of nature; it is consistent with 
the implications of the fifth Seal; it is in har- 
mony with the teachings of the didactic Scrip- 
tures as to the condition of the Church through- 
out the present dispensation; and, lastly, it 
brings the entire vision into parallelism with 
the eschatological discourse of our Lord (Matt. 
xxiv.), in which He forewarned His disciples that 
in the future before His second Advent there 
should be (1) false Christs, ver. 5; (2) wars, 
vers. 6, 7; (8) dearth, ver. 7; (4) aggravated 
mortality, ver. 7; (5) persecutions, vers. 9, 10; 
(6) to be followed by fearful commotions and 
woes preceding the Advent, vers. 15-30; (7) the 
Advent, vers. 30, 81.* 

In the opinion of the writer, the jifth Seal, as 





* (The four realms of nature brought to view on this hy- 
pothesis are (1) human intellect, (4) government, (8) the 
processes ministering to growth and nourishment, and (4, 
possibly) the atmosphere as the seat of those influences which 
minister to health and disease, Is it not possible tha! the 
ideal forms of the Zoa may have relation to these realms 
of nature: the Human figure to the first, the Lion to the 
second, the Oz to the third, and the Hagle to the fourth?— 
BE. RB. C.] 





to its first part (vers. 9, 10), is an Earth scene 
representing the condition of the true followers 
of Christ (or at least the most faithful portions 
thereof) during the period of His absence. 
That this is to be a condition of humiliation and 
suffering, comp. 2 Tim. iii. 12; Matt. xxiv. 8, 9; 
John xv. 18-24; xvi. 1-4, 19-22; Rom. viii. 
18-23, 35, 86; Gal. iv. 29; Phil. i. 27-80; 1 
Thess. ii. 11-15 with iii. 8, 4; 2 Thess. i. 4-7; 
2 Tim. ii. 8, 12; Heb. xii. 1-5; xiii, 18, 14; 
James i. 2, 8,12; v. 7-11; 1 Pet.i. 6, 7, 11, 13; 
li. 12, 21; iv. 1, 12-14, etc.* As to its second 
part (ver. 11), it describes the condition of their 
departed spirits (see Foot-note, p. 176). 


The events of the sizth Seal it seems most 
reasonable to regard as subsequent to those of 
the preceding Seals—indeed as still future. 
Even on the hypothesis that the fearful eonvul- 
sions therein foretold are to be regarded as 
symbolic of revolutions in the realm of human 
government, it may be asked: Have there as 
yet been such revolutions as satisfy the tremen- 
dous symbols? And beyond this—Doubtless, 
fearful convulsions in human affairs were in the 
view of our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 29) and of the 
Seer (vers. 12-16); but ean we regard their 
words as referring enly to such convulsions? 
If the earth quaked, and the rocks rent, and the 
sun was darkened, when the God-man died 
(Matt. xxvii. 45, 51, e¢e.), is it not rational to 
expect, in view, of: such prophecies as those 
referred to, that: similar portents will precede 
or accompany His Second Coming in glory? 

That the sixth Seal heralds and introduces 
the End of the Aion and the Coming of the Lord 
for the Establishment of the Basileia, there can 
be no doubt; that im any proper sense it can be 
said to usher in the Final Consummation, the 
Advent of the Lord-for Final Judgment, is ex- 
ceedingly questionable (Add. Notes, p. 8398qq.). 
It brings us to the very Appearing of the Lord; 
but here, that Advent and its accompanying and 
succeeding events are not described. We are 
again brought to the same event at the blowing 
of the Seventh Trumpet, ch. xi. 15; and again 
ch. xiv. 11. The full description, however, is 
reserved until the elose of all the collateral 
visions ending in that event; it is presented to 
us chs. xix. 11; xx. 6.—H. R. C.] 


* [As against the position taken above, may be urged the 
present exemption of the Church fiom persecution. This 
suggests the question, whether this exemption may not be 
the result of undue conformity to the world—a conformity 
exemplified in the case of the Church of Laodicea, ch. ini. 
15-17. The only texts in the New Testament with which 
the writer is acquainted, militating against the truth of his 
position are such a8 1 Tim. iv. 8; Matt. vi. 33; xix. 29; Mark 
x. 80, These texts, it is urged, promise temporal prosperity 
to true Christians. It is to be remembered, that they had 
immediate respect to primitive believers—to those to whom 
the Saviour directly declared that the world would hate and 
persecute them. The first passage cited was addressed to 
that very minister to whom it was declared (2 Tim. iii. 12) 
“ All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer perse- 
cution.” To suppose, therefore, that these texts imply a 
promise of temporal prosperity and freedom from persecution 
is to place them in direct antagonism with the general run 
of inspired utterance; and not only so, but it is to suppose 
the utterance of a promise that manifestly never was ful- 
filled in the case of those to whom it was primarily given. 
All the passages can, without straining, be regarded as im- 
plying the promise of spiritual prosperity in the midst of 
temporal adversity. Thus, ani thus only, can they be 
brought into harmony with the declarations of prophecy 
and the facts ot history.—E. R. ©.] 
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SECTION THIRD. 


The Seven Penitential Trumpets, issuing from the Opening of the Seventh Seal. 


Cuar. VII. 1—IX. 21. 


A.—IDEAL HEAVENLY WORLD-PICTURE OF THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL TRUMPETS. 
THE IDEAL, INVINCIBLE CHURCH. ITS ESTABLISHMENT AS THE CHURCH MI- 
LITANT BY THE SEALING OF THE ELECT IN THIS WORLD; ITS CONSUMMATION 
WITH THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT IN THE OTHER WORLD. 

PREPARATION FOR THE LOOSING OF THE SEVENTH SEAL. 


Cu. VII. 1—17. 


1 And! after these [this?] things [om. things] I saw four angels standing on [upon] 
the four corners of the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, that the wind 
should [may] not blow on [upon] the earth, nor on [upon] the sea, nor on [upon] 

2 any tree? And I saw another angel ascending from the east [sun-rising], having 
the [a] seal of the living God: and he cried with a loud [great] voice to the four 
angels, [¢ns. those] to whom it was given to hurt [injure] the earth and the sea, 

3 saying, Hurt [Injure] not the earth, neither [nor] the sea, nor the trees, till we 

4 have sealed‘ the servants of our God in [upon] their foreheads. And I heard the 
number of them which were [om. them which were—ins. the] sealed: and there 
were sealed [om. and there were sealed] a hundred and forty and four thousand 
[tns. sealed] of all the tribes [out of every tribe] of the children [sons] of Israel. 

5 Of [Out of | the tribe of Juda wre sealed [om. were sealed] twelve thousand [ins. 
sealed’]. Of[; out of] the tribe of Reuben were sealed [om. were sealed] twelve 
thousand. Of[; out of ] the tribe of Gad were sealed [om. were sealed] twelve 

6 thousand. Of[; out of] the tribe of Aser were sealed [om. were sealed] twelve 
thousand. Of[; out of] the tribe of Nephthalim were sealed [om. were sealed] 
twelve thousand. Of[; out of | the tribe of Manasses were sealed [om. were sealed ] 

7 twelve thousand. Of |; out of] the tribe of Simeon were sealed [om. were sealed] 
twelve thousand. Of [; out of] the tribe of Levi were sealed [om. were sealed] 
twelve thousand. Of[; out of] the tribe of Issachar were sealed [om. were sealed | 

8 twelve thousand. Of[; out of] the tribe of Zabulon were sealed [om. were sealed } 
twelve thousand. Of[; out of] the tribe of Joseph were sealed [om. were sealed] 
twelve thousand. Of[; out of] the tribe of Benjamin were sealed [om. were sealed] 
twelve thousand [ins. sealed]. 


9 After this [these things] I beheld [saw], and, lo [behold]’, a great multitude, 
which no man [one] could number, of [out of] all nations, and kindreds [tribes], 
and people [peoples], and tongues, stood [standing]'’ before the throne, and before 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1. The Kai uncertain, [Words. and Tisch. give it with \. B*. P.; Lach. omits with A.C., Vulg.; Alf. and Treg. 

bracket.—E. R. C.] 
' tee i Ol reading tovro preponderates. [Critical Editors read rodro with §. A. B*.C.; Cod. P., Vulg., efc., give 

TavTa,—h, hh. U, 

8 Ver. 1. Tu devdpov, more significant than wav SévSpov. [Gries., Words., Lach., Treg., Tisch, (Ed. 1859) read 7 with 
B*, C., Vulg.; Tisch. (8th Ed.) gives ray with &. P.; Alford brackets 7..—H. R. C. 

4 aay he reading oppayicwwev is without authority. All the Critical Hditors with %. A..B*. ©. P., etc., ofpayi- 
owpwev. —HK. RK. C. 

5 Ver. 5. In the best Codd, éoppayiouévovis given only at the beginning and at the close (vers. 5 and 8), 

6 Ver.9. The Kai idod is doubtful. Ina material aspect also, inasmuch as the whole chapter treats of one general 
vision. [Words., Alf, Treg., Tisch., give cal iSod with N. B*. P.; Lach. omits with A., Vulg.—H. R. CO. j 

7 Ver. 9. [Words. and Alf. read éor@ras with B*.; Cod. ©. gives éorérwv; Lach., Treg., Tisch. (and Lange, see tn loc.), 
with &. A. P., elc., eor@res.—H. R. C.] 
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10 the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands; and [ins. they] 
cried [cry] with a loud [great] voice, saying, [¢ns. The] salvation to [or, is with] 
our God which [who] sitteth upon the throne, and unto [or, 7s with] the Lamb. 

11 And all the angels stood [were standing®] round about [om. about] the throne, [om. ,} 
and about [om. about] the elders and the four beasts [Living-beings], and [ins. they] 

12 fell before the throne on their faces, and worshipped God, saying, Amen: [ins. the} 
blessing, and [ins. the] glory, and [ins. the] wisdom, and [ins. the] thanksgiving, 
and [ins. the] honor, and [ins. the] power, and [ins. the] might [strength], be [or 
om. be] unto our God for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. Amen. 


13 And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are [om. What are] These 
which [who] are arrayed in white robes [ins. , who are they]? and whence came 

14, they? And I said unto him, Sir [My° lord], thou knowest. And he said to me, 
These are they which came [that come] out of [ins. the] great tribulation, and 
[ins. they] have [om. have] washed their robes, and made them" white in the blood 

15 of the Lamb. Therefore [On this account] are they before” the throne of God, 
and [ins. they] serve him day and night in his temple: and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them [oxyydoer éx’ adtovs, shall spread his tabernacle over 

16 them]*. They shall [ins. not] hunger no [any] more, neither [ins. shall they] 
thirst any more; neither [odd »7]"* shall the sun light [zéoy, fall] on them, nor 

17 any heat [xadua, burning heat]. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
[rd ava péooy tod Opdvov] shall feed |shepherdize] them, and shall lead them unto 
living [om. living] fountains of waters [ins. of life’®]: and God shall wipe away all 
tears [every tear] from their eyes. 


8 Ver. 11. Different readings see in Diist. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch. give eiorjxeroav with &. A. B*. P. (N. A. P., how- 
ever, give tor, &. also gives-kicav, and B*. -cyoav.—E. R. C. 

Ver. 14. There is a ov after xvpie according to B*. C., etc. [Mov is given by Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with %. B*. 
C. P., Vulg., etc. ; it is omitted by A. 1, etc.—E. R. C.] 

10 Ver. 14. The article is significant. The reading of Lachmann omits it. [Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., give é« ths OAi- 
Wews Tis mey., With XN. B*, P., etc.; Lach. gives awd OAdp. wey., with A. (fisch, does not mention A. as presenting this read- 
ing).—E. R. C. 

Jf Ver. 14. “ Their robes ” [ras croAds avrév] in accordance with minuscules. 

12 Ver. 15. [Tisch. (Ed. 1859) gave émi 7 Opovm with B*.; Cod. X. A. P., etc. (according to Treg. and Tisch.) give émt rod 
Opdvov; Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.) give évimov tov Opdvov, the évamov being apparently without authority. 
(Alf. claims for it %. and A., and cites P. as agreeing with B¥. The Am. Ed. cannot but suggest that the true reading is as 
given by N. A. P., the éwi (with the genitive) having the force of before or near (see Rosinson’s Lex, under Emi, I. a. (8), 
and Winer, ? 47, g. (c)).—E. R. C.] : 

18 Ver. 15. [Lange translates “ will settle abidingly (in His glory of manifestation) over them.” See EXPLANATIONS IN 
DETAIL, p.192., and also a most valuable note by Schaff in the Lange Comm. on John (Text. AND GRAM.) i. 14, p. 71. The 
idea here seems to be that God will spread His own special dwelling-place over them; this includes the idea that He will 


dwell among them.—E. R. C.] : 
14 Ver. 16. [Aliord and Tisch. (1859) read ovS’ ov wy; Tisch., Treg., with &. A. P., etc., read as above.—k. R. C.] 
16 Ver. 17. The reading ws. [So all modern Critical Editors, wich \. A. B*. P., Vulg., efc.—E. R. C.] 


Testament times, is exhibited, or, in other 
words, the Church is portrayed in its transcend- 
ee ee ARN) CEITECALS ent nature as militant and triumphant. It will 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW.* appear, as we proceed, that. the reference is 


The literal, allegoristical exegesis, with its | Purely to spiritual matters; let us meantime di- 
chronological interpretation, has covered this | Tect the attention of our readers to the charac- 
section [ch. vii.] in particular, together with the | teristic of the section as presented in the con- 
corresponding eighth and ninth chapters, with | cluding words ch. ix. 20, 21. The dark side in 
confusion and obscurity. It should be pre- | the entire period is the worship of demons, de- 
mised, first of all, that chapters vii.-ix. consti- | Vilish spirits, and this dark side is divided into 
tute a whole, representing the essential form of | Féligious idolatries and moral enormities. As 
the history of the Church in this world in re- the sections throughout the Apocalypse unfold 
spect of its spiritual aspect, in its connection with | Into the antithesis of Heaven-pictures and earth- 
the history of the Kingdom of God, or the New | Pictures, so it 1s with the present one. If it be 
Testament history of religion. [See p.192sq.] If objected that the sealing of the 144,000 souls 
the seven churches were portraits of the Church | 40e8 not take place in Heaven, but on earth, we 
in its spiritual and world-historical aspects ; if, respond that to the Apocalyptist, Heaven and 
further, the seven seals were characteristic of the | e@tth are not purely local terms, as is evident, 
world-historical side of New Testament times ; | moreover, from chaps. xii. and xxi. Even the Son 
so now in the seven trumpets the New Testament ge a Hen oh oes ee bay per 

F sce ick - sticks, according to ch. i. refore, 
Beeiaeracee elon, np teep i neeleuie, of, New once for all, Sin gutsh Heaven on earth from the 
earthly form of the Kingdom of God. And this Hea- 
ven on earth isin this case the kernel ofthe Church 





* [Additions may be found under EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL.— 
B. kK. C.] 
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Militant, the plenary number of the sealed elect, 
from whose ranks are issuing, ever and anon, 
those victor-trains of parting souls that form the 
Church Triumphant in the world beyond the 
grave. Thusis framed the conception of the 
Heaven-picture of the ideal Church as a whole; 
as branching into the two stages of the Church 
Militant and the Church Triumphant (ch. vii. 
1-8; 9-17). The contrasted earth picture of the 
Charch is characterized by the trumpets them- 
selves. We continue to designate these as peni- 
tential Trumpets, though prominence should also 
be given in the first place to the more general 
signification of the trumpetings, as figuring the 
sudden warlike or dramatic appearance of 
worldly spirits and spiritual errors, both of 
which, however, serve as an admonition to re- 
pentance, tothe marrow of the Church. [See 
p- 212sqq. ] 

With the chronological and literal conception 
referred to, correspond the most considerable 
misunderstandings which attach to this chapter. 
Above all, the chapter should not be regarded in 
the light of an episode. Neither should it be 
considered as a special promise to the Jewish 
people. Ifwe hold fast to the idea of the or- 
ganic completeness and unitedness of the Apoca- 
lyptie narration, such an episode, which would 
be destructive of all connection, is inconceivable. 
As, furthermore, the seventh chapter, as the 
basis of the seven Trumpets, must perfectly coin- 
cide with the following two chapters, it cannot 
be reduced to a section of the last time. 

So far as the Jews are concerned, those com- 
mentators are entirely at odds with the text who 
teach that the Jews in a literal sense are intended 
here. As surely asthe New Jerusalem of ch. 
xxi. cannot denote a new Jewish city; as surely 
as the term Jews, as used in the seven epistles, de- 
notes the very opposite of Judaists, namely, the 
true spiritual Israel; just so surely are the peo- 
ple of Israel, here, representative of the whole 
body of the people of God. It can be affirmed 
only that converts from Israel are included. 

Or are the 144,000 souls, standing, according 
to ch. xiv., on Mount Zion, other chosen ones, 
though those here mentioned likewise appear as 
sealed? Or are the former, also, only Jews after 
all? And being Jews, are they virgins in the 
literal sense, as Rothe maintains ; celibates, such 
as are found so seldom amongst the Jews? And 
has the scene so far changed that, whilst in our 
passage the Church in this world consists purely 
of Jews, but in the other world is made up of all 
nations, Gentiles predominating, therefore,—in 
ch. xiv., on the other hand, the Gentiles upon 
Mount Zion, 7.e.,1n the same region in which they, 
inch.vii., occupy the foreground, are displaced 
by the Jews?—In every case, we answer no. 

Beit observed moreover, that if the symboli- 
cal significance be lost sight of in the leading 
matter, the Twelve Tribes must also be taken 
literally ; as also the 12,000 of every Tribe; the 
omission of the Tribe of Dan, and everything else. 
And this, apart from the essential absurdity that 
during this whole period of sealed Jewish Chris- 
tians, there should be no account made of sealed 
Gentile Christians on earth. 

And here arises the question, why the New 
Testament Church should be symbolized by the 
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Jewish Tribes; its kernel by sealed in- 
dividuals belonging to those Tribes. This 
question is at once satisfactorily settled if 
we do but glance back at the prophetic 
representation of the destiny of Israel. The 
people of Israel is the typical servant of 
God, His elect, whose office it is to disseminate 
His law amongst the Gentiles (Is. xlii., xliii., 
etc.), before the Servant of God in the truest and 
fullest sense of the term, the Messiah, is spoken 
of. The New Testament, again, takes up this 
typical import of Israel, but only decisively to 
transfer it to the spiritual Israel, the New Tes- 
tament faithful people, or people of faith (Matt. 
viii. 11; Rom. ii. 28; ch. iv. 11, 12; Gal. iv. 26). 
In our passage there was abundant motive “for 
going back to the symbolical name of Jews, and 
to the symbolical import of the Twelve Tribes 
in particular, since the position of the spiritual 
Israel in regard to spiritual heathendom—whose 
pressure into the Church the Apocalyptist fore 
saw—was to be marked.* .We would observe, in 
this connection, that John, in accordance with 
ideal theocratic notions, regarded even Judaistic 
forms of corruption as a special formation of 
heathenism. Precautionary measures were 
virtually taken against misunderstanding, in 
the fact that the Seer made those who were 
sealed in this world re-appear, in their consum- 
mation in the other world, as an innumerable 
throng out of all nations. [See p. 193,.] What 
we have here, therefore, is not a special scene 
from the last time, but an entirely new cycle of 
the whole New Testament time which, asa whole, 
is eschatological;—a heavenly portrait of the 
ideal Church. 

The vision begins with the apparition of the 
four Angels that stand upon the four corners of 
the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, 
that no wind may blow upon the earth, nor upon 
the sea, nor upon any tree. 

We have recognized the earth as the theocratic 
order or institution; here it is the New Testa- 
ment order of things, as presented, first, in the 
Church alone, branching out, subsequently, into 
ecclesiastical and political life. On the four 
corners of this earth, where it comes in con- 
tact with the old world — from the direction of 
heathenism, consequently—the four winds arise. 
The four winds are the fundamental forms of 
those worldly time-currents which threaten the 
ruin of the Church (Dan, vii. 2; Eph. iv. 14), 
These time-currents must be loosed when their 
time comes, for a particular work is appointed 
them; on this very account, however, they are, 
as Divine dispensations, held by Angels, that 
they may not break loose before their time and 
destroy the earth, i. e., the young Church; the 
sed, or Christian national life, which is not yet 
strong; or individual Christians that, like all 
sorts of trees of God (ri) have begun to grow 
up (Ps. i.). [See p. 187. ] 

When another Angel appears, forbidding the 
four Angels to injure the earth, or the sea, or in- 
dividual trees, until he shall have sealed the 
servants of God, there is presented, in the anti- 
thesis of two chronological sections of time, in 
the antithesis of the bound and the loosed winds, 








* [See foot-note + on p. 27.—E. R. C.] 
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a spiritual antithesis; that, namely, ofthesealed, 
over whom the four winds have no power, as 
contrasted with the injured earth, the injured 
sea, and the injured trees. The temporal distinc- 
tion, however, has likewise its own independent 
signification; the winds are never loosed until 
the kernel of the faithful is firmly established. 

The nature of the other Angel, ascending 
from the rising of the sun, is determined by the 
idea of the sealing. Since the conception of 
justification has suffered such decay in the evan- 
gelical Church, itis not to be wondered at that 
our Theology has in still greater measure lost 
the idea of sealing, although the latter was pre- 
figured in the Old Testament (Hzek. ix. 4), 
whilst it appears distinctly in the New Testa- 
ment as the idea of the eternal fixation of 
Christian character, to preserve it from the dan- 
ger of apostasy (Rom. v. 4, doxyug; James ii. 21; 
Eph. i. 18). [See. p. 186.] 

With justification, the new life of faith is prin- 
cipially decided; it is necessary, however, that 
it should be historically proved and fixed, just 
as it was necessary that Abraham’s faith should 
be proved (see James ii, 21; comp. ver. 28). 
Now this proving [or verification] is called, in 
its relation to the simple trials of life, proving ; 
in its spiritual import, over against the tempta- 
tions to apostasy, it is denominated sealing ; 
Ezekiel symbolized it by a mark on the fore- 
head. It is the mark of a spiritually quick and 
faithful confession, which the tempter, the spiri- 
tual murderer, passes timorously by. 

It will hardly be supposed that the Apocalyptist 
had a lower conception of the sealing than the 
Apostle Paul; consequently, the Angel of sealing 
can be significant only of the Holy Ghost. [See p. 
187.] He ascends with the rising of the sun; i.e., 
the life of Jesus Christ, in His glorification, 
results in the sending of the Holy Ghost. His 
seal is the seal of the living God; no letter, no 
form, no fancy:—nothing but the life of the living 
God, Whose personal manifestation is consum- 
mated in the glorification of Christ, begets in 
pure and honest souls such a homogeneous Di- 
vine life as, in its matured form, victoriously 
withstands all the winds and storms of worldly 
history (1 John v. 4). For, after the sealing, 
all the four winds must have been suffered to 
sweep over them; otherwise it could not be said 
of them: they are come out of the great tribula- 
tion. Nay, sealing is itself a confirming against 
great temptation. 

Again, this Angel has power, with a mighty 
voice to put his veto on an untimely loosing of 
the four winds. This is the power of mighty 
operations of the Spirit of God, checking for a 
while the currents of the spirit of this world; 
e. g., by this power heresies were restrained 
throughout the entire Apostolic age. 

Then follows the sealing itself. This is too 
great and too extended for the Apocalyptist to 
describe the view of the acts themselves; he, 
therefore, hears the number of the sealed. And 
the mere number is a leading point; itis a pre- 
determined plenary number, the whole harvest 
of God (Matt. iii. 12), the whole inheritance of 
God. [See p. 193.] The winds may take their 
part, the chaff (Ps. i.; Matt. iii.); the whole 
wheat harvest is secured to the Lord. We 


scarcely need remark that the predestination in- 
dicated corresponds with religious and moral 
conditions. If it were not so, the sealed must 
have brought the mark on their foreheads into 
the world with them. 

The plenary number of the sealed is 144,000. 
For all charismatic ground-forms of the life of 
faith are represented by the Twelve Tribes; 
whilst the 12,000 souls out of every Tribe repre- 
sent the whole ramification of each ground-form 
into its twelve modifications, and the whole har- 
vest of this fullness of the Divine Spirit and 
human spirits, through the entire Christian 
course of the world, as symbolized by 1000 years. 
In proportion to the historical extension of the 
Tribes,the number 12,000 is exceedingly small; 
this fact, however, agrees with all the declara- 
tions of the New Testament [in regard to the 
proportion of the saved]. 

The order of the Tribes gives rise to several 
queries. Why is the Tribe of Dan wanting here, 
whilst in the blessing of Moses the Tribe of 
Simeon was left out? Why is Simeon here even 
set over Levi? Why is Manasseh distinguished 
from Joseph, and why is Ephraim merged in 
Joseph? It would almost seem as if the Tribes 
had been mingled together promiscuously, in 
order to ward off every Judaistic conception from 
the figure. At all events, the perfect equaliza- 
tion of the Tribes is itself not without signifi- 
cance. A Jew would have expected preference 
to be shown to the Tribe of Judah; he would, 
however, have anticipated that the Tribe of Levi 
would have the priority over all. Levi, how- 
ever, is placed amongst the later Tribes; the 
prerogatives of the Old Testament priesthood 
are at an end (Bengel). We shall revert later 
to the Christian and Jewish traditions in regard 
to the omission of the Tribe of Dan. As tbis 
Tribe early left its inheritance (Jud. xviii.), and 
conquered the city of Laish, which, probably, 
was subsequently included in the domain of 
Naphthali, the Israelitish genealogy merged it in 
Naphthali (see 1 Chron. iv. sqq.); and the Tribe 
the rather lost its symbolical significance, since 
it had damaged it, not merely by the surrender 
of its tribal seat, but also in other ways (by ido- 
latry). And yet from none of these things need 
we conclude that the future Antichrist: is to issue 
from it, or that it has died out. In all New 
Testament times, the Twelve Tribes have been 
represented only by Judah, Benjamin, Levi, and 
remnants of the other Tribes, and it is not 
known exactly where the great mass of the Ten 
Tribes are, The thing which the Apocalyptist 
had in view was a symbolical twelve, on a his- 
torical basis. Possibly the motive for this sub- 
stitution of the yenerable name of Joseph for 
Ephraim was, that a disturbing allusion to the 
falling away of Israel might be avoided. Amid 
all the seeming confusion of the Tribes, in which 
no distinction is made between the sons of Jacob’s 
lawful wives and the sons of his concubines, it 
is still in harmony with the theocratic idea that 
Judah should head the list and Benjamin con- 
elude it. 

If we essay now to divide the entire table by 
the number ¢hree, as the number of spirit, 
into four times three, we have, jirst, two sons of 
Leah and one of her maid: Judah, Reuben, Gad; 
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we have, secondly, Leah's adopted son, Aser, Ra- 
chel’s adopted son, Nepthalim, and Manasseh, the 
first-born of Joseph; the third triad is formed by 
Leah’s sons, Simeon and Levi, and her adopted 
son, Issachar; in the fourth group, Zabulon is 
conjoined with Joseph and LGenjamin, the late 


offspring of Leah with the late offspring of Rachel.” 


On a general survey, the thought forces itself 
upon our mind that the vision, in its symbolistic 
enumeration of the Twelve Tribes, has obliter- 
ated every semblance of a legal prerogative ;— 
apart from Judah’s place of honor, which, again, 
was symbolically significant of the dignity of 
Christ. 

In the 144,000 sealed ones, the assurance is 
given that the Church shall in all ages have a 
heart or kernel firm as a rock; an invisible con- 
gregation of sealed ones, against whom every 
power of temptation, or every storm of the four 
winds, must break. Our eyes are not permitted 
to behold this kernel, this choicest and innermost 
part; for this reason, among others, — because 
many apparent forms of Christian heroism are 
delusive and fall (the young men fall and the 
youths faint, etc.), whilst insignificant and humble 
characters, or such as are disguised in worldly 
forms, step into the breach at decisive moments. 
Furthermore, we do not readily recognize and 
honor God’s heroes in a strange attire, as, for 
instance, when they appear in the Middle Ages 
in monkish garb, or, in the eighteenth century, 
in the garment of critical humanism. Enough, 
the Rock is ever there, and though the gates of 
the abyss lift themselves up against it, they shall 
be confounded ; and that Rock is Christ in His 
elect. The fact that these chosen ones are num- 
bered, like the Einheriar [heroes] of Odin in the 
Northern mythology, points to the conclusion 
that the reference is not to all pious souls, indis- 
criminately, or in a body, but to those only who 
constitute the support of the Church, as is evi- 
dent also from the description of the 144,000 in 
ch. xiy., and from the second scene of our vision, 
the picture of the Church Triumphant. 

It is tacitly assumed that the four winds have 
been loosed subsequently to the sealing. Their 
effect, however, is not described until we come 
to the seven Trumpets, and then the figures are 
changed. Yet it is declared of the triumphant 
throng: these are they that come ([or, the coming 
ones | ol Epxopevoc) out of the great tribulation (ver. 
14). The throng is not secluded in Heaven, but 
is constantly receiving new additions. We have 
here, therefore, no picture of the Church Trium- 
phant in its perfection; we see it in the period of 
its growth, during the entire course of New Tes- 
tament times. Hence, too, this Church Trium- 
phant presents the most diverse contrasts to the 
sealed on earth. It is a multitude so great that 
none can number it; because, in the first place, 
it increases every instant by the arrival of those 
who have died in the Lord; and, further, be- 
cause not only the sealed heroes of God, but all 
the blessed make their appearance here. It is 
a multitude out of all the nations and tribes and 
peoples and tongues. That there are blessed 
Israelites in this throng, is a matter of course; 
and it is just as evident that the name Jews, in 
the picture of the Church Militant, is the sym- 
bolical title of honor of the heroes of the New 


Testament people of God. They who compose 
this multitude appear as the antitype of the 
sealed, ¢. ¢., the invincible on earth; they have 
overcome. They have left the storms of earth 
behind them; they stand before the Throne, 


/to whose Occupant they owe their general re- 


demption from the woes of earth; and before 
the Lamb, to Whom they owe their specific 
redemption. The white robes, with which they 
are clothed, are significant of their victory; the 
palms in their hands denote the eternal festival 
that has begun for them. Their maturity is 
evidenced in part from the fact of their ascribing 
their whole salvation to the grace of God, glori- 
fying not simply the government of the Father, 
but also that of the Lamb; not simply the 
government of the Lamb, but also that of the 
Father, and praising the latter first. Their song 
is a unitous, mighty harmony, at which the 
Angels in the grand circle surrounding the Elders 
and the Living-forms, fall upon their faces and 
worship. The Amen which they utter, proclaims 
the unison of the whole spirit-world with that 
redemption of which earth is the scene (Col. i. 
20); and their present understanding of the 
great fact so long hid from their gaze (Eph. iii. 
10; 1 Pet. i. 12) is expressed in their doxology. 
In accordance with their universal stand-point, 
they merge the praise of the Lamb in the gene- 
ral praise of God. It is evident from the praise 
which they render, that the world of spirits and 
the world of blessed humanity have become one 
congregation of God. The sevenfoldness of their 
ascription of praise has been referred, not with- 
out reason, to the antithesis of the seven Thunders; 
at all events, the whole New Testament Divine 
week, the entire accomplishment of the work of 
redemption is herein symbolized. In the first 
two dicta lies the general verdict, the praise of 
the spirits, corresponding with the glory of God. 
The two following dicta are declarative, on the 
one hand, of the wisdom of God; and, on the 
other, of the thanksgiving of the spirits. In 
the following two, mention is made of the honor, 
the honorableness, which God has given to His 
people, and with it is extolled the power or 
majesty to which they owe this honor. That, 
however, which has finally snatched the redeemed 
out of all tribulation, is the eschatological mighty 
ruling of God. And for this He is worshipped, 
in accordance with all these terms, into the sons 
of the eons; allthe ground-tones of the world’s 
history, and of the history of salvation form 
themselves into this eternal hymn, resounding 
henceforth without end throughovt the xons. 
The conversation next ensuing between one of 
the Elders and the Seer himself, reviews the 
spiritual career through which the blessed ones 
of Heaven passed on earth. The Elder seems to 
answer the question contained in the astonish- 
ment of the Seer by first questioning him as to 
whether he knows who the white-robed ones are 
and whence they come. Though the Seer him- 
self cannot be uncertain in regard to the gene- 
ral facts of the case, he desires a heavenly 
assurance as to the earthly extraction of the 
blessed. He, therefore replies: Thou knowest. 
The response of the Elder embraces both ques- 
tions: Who are they? and whence come they? 
For they are sufficiently characterized by the 
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statement that they came out of the great tribu- 
lation of all earthly trials and temptations; that 
they have escaped from it; and that, with a full 
sense of the inherent natural impurity of their 
garmenits,—which are significant of their form 
of life—they have washed them — washed them 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
We cannot conceive of blood as making garments 
white, but in the conception of salvation, the 
Atonement in Christ makes them white as snow. 
Here, then, righteousness of faith and righteous- 
ness of life are evidently united. In accordance 
with this is their exaltation (did roiro; comp. 
Phil. ii. 9). They are before the Throne of God, 
happy in the contemplation of His governance. 
They serve Him day and night in His Temple. 
This is the eternal, real Divine service of the 
priestly race; they have become absolutely de- 
void of will, and strong in willintheirGod. The 
glory of God is extended permanently over them, 
just as, ina typical manner, it was outspread 
over the Ark of the Covenant in the Holy of 
Holies. All their longings, all their needs are 
satisfied; their hunger and their thirst are for- 
ever appeased; 7. ¢., they are in the enjoyment 
of all heavenly blessings, whilst they are free 
from every annoyance from the earthly sun and 
every heat of the day. They are thus complete 
negatively and positively. They have reached 
the highest point of that experience which falls 
to the lot of God’s people even on the earth, 
according to Ps. xxiii. The Lamb in the midst 
before the Throne is their Shepherd, Who feeds 
them and leads them to the water-springs of 
life. And, again, together with their positive 
felicity, their negative blessedness is expressed 
in a few glorious and comforting words: God 
Himself (their Leader through the vale of tears) 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes. 
The highest heavenly consolation for every sad 
experience is theirs, in the warmest human form, 
as if consoling love were for them transformed 
into pure maternal tenderness. Every tear! 
Every tear of every sort! God shall wipe it away 
as a mother does with her child. The blessed, 
then, may come into the heavenly world with a 
tear in their eyes, a child-like question as to 
the way that God has led them. 


[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETC. | 
By the American Editor. 


[ELLioTr says, concerning the two visions of 
this chapter, that they ‘together constitute the 
second part of the sixth Seal” (see p. 168). The 
period he places between the destruction of the 
political power of heathenism and the year 395. 
This period he sets forth as satisfying the sym- 
bols, in that it was one in which—l. “The 
threatening tempest of barbarians, which so soon 
subverted the Roman greatness, being just 
during the Constantinian era ‘repelled or sus- 
pended on the frontiers ” (quoting Gibbon iii. 
97); 2. “The great mass of the professedly 
Christianized population of the Roman world” 
were “Christians in profession only;” 3. Through 
the instrumentality of faithful ministers, Jesus 
gathered an elect portion for Himself from 
the corrupt mass. The first vision (vers. 1-8) 
he regards as ‘‘ figurative not of events cogniza- 
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ble in real life by mortal eyes, . . . but of certain 
invisible and spiritual actings by Jesus Christ, 
whereby to constitute and mark out for Himself 
an election of grace ;” the second (vers. 9-17) 
as indicating that the view of Christ’s true 
Church... . embraced the far future,.... as 
well as the present; the perpetuation of this 
true Church in its integrity . . . ; and, in fine, 
the realization by the whole collective body of 
its many successive generations, and by each 
and all of its individual members, of the blessed- 
ness of accomplished salvation and the glory of 
the beatific vision.” 

Baryes agrees with Elliott, substantially, as 
to the period of the first vision, carrying it on, 
however, to the sack of Rome, A.D, 410. By 
the sealing he understands the affixing ‘“‘some 
mark, sign or token” (1) ‘*by which they who 
were the people of God would be known ;” (2) 
“that would be conspicuous or prominent, as if 
it were impressed on the forehead ;” (3) ‘‘ap- 
pointed by God Himself;” (4) that “would be a 
pledge of safety.”” What this sealing is, he does 
not directly state. His language is such as to 
induce the belief, that he regarded it as, possi- 
biy, two-fold: (1) Christian profession, in view 
of which multitudes were saved in the destruc- 
tion of Rome by Alaric, and (2) the “influence” 
‘cof the doctrines of grace” selecting and desig- 
nating those who were ‘the ‘true servants of 
God’ among the multitudes who professed to be 
His followers.” The process of sealing he regards 
‘fas continued throughout the long night of 
Papal darkness.” The second vision (vers. 9- 
17) he regards as “an episode having no émme- 
diate connexion with what precedes or with what 
follows.” ‘‘The scene is transferred to Heaven, 
and there is a vision of all the redeemed—not 
only of the 144,000, but of all who would be 
rescued and saved from a lost world.” 

Stuart regards ch. vii. as an episode indicating 
the care of God for His people, and their safety 
in the time of destruction. 

Worpswortu treats of the whole chapter as 
an episode, without directly declaring that it is 
so. He regards the first vision as relating to 
“the ‘blessed company of all faithful people’ 
gathered together from all parts of the world 
and constituting the Church universal, redeemed 
by Christ’s blood, and sealed by His Spirit,” 
etc.; the second vision he regards as relating to 
the same Church glorified and triumphant. 

AurorD directly declares that the whole chap- 
ter is an episode; the first vision representing 
‘the sealing of the elect on earth;” the second, 
“the great final assemblage of the saints in 
Heaven.” Concerning the first vision, he de- 
clares that it ‘‘stands in closest analogy with 
Matt. xxiv. 31. ... The judgment of the great 
day is in fact going on in the background.” 
Concerning the nature of the sealing, he expresses 
no opinion; as to its intent, he argues that (1) 
‘it was to exempt those sealed from the judg- 
ments which were to come on the unbelieving,” 
and (2) ‘‘it appropriates to God those upon 
whom it has passed.” 

Lord connects the visions with the sixth Seal. 
Under his comments on this Seal, he writes: 
‘« Betwixt that fall (of Bonaparte in 1815) and 


the final subversion of the governments of the 
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earth, denoted by the passing away of the 
heavens, a period intervenes during which the 
sealing symbolized by the next vision is to take 
place.” In this vision (ch. vii. 1-8), he regards 
the “winds” as indicating ‘multitudes and 
nations roused to passion, and uniting in a vio- 
lent demolition of political and social institu- 
tions ;” the symbol of the sealing as denoting 
. “that the servants of God, ere the whirlwind of 
ruin begins, are to be led to assume a new atti- 
tude towards the apostate Church, and usurping 
civil rulers, by which, and in a manner never 
before seen, they are to be shown to be indubi- 
tably His true people. ... The sealed and the 
witnesses (ch. xi. 18) are undoubtedly the same.” 
The scene of the second vision he declares to be 
the Divine presence. ‘‘The innumerable multi- 
tude stand before the throne of God and the 
Lamb, and are undoubtedly the redeemed raised 
from the dead, publicly accepted and exalted to 
the station of heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ in His Kingdom” (the resurrection here 
referred to is the first—that of “the holy dead’’). 
—H. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETATL. 


To regard ch, vii. as an episode, with Eichhorn 
and others, and even Diisterdieck, is almost as 
incorrect as to assume, in accordance with 
Vitringa, that it constitutes the second and third 
parts of the sixth Seal; according to this view, 
the true contents of the sixth Seal, as described 
in ch. vi., would form but the third of it. 

The discussions relative to the purpose of the 
sealing show the obscurity that has crept over 
the idea of sealing—an idea so familiar to the 
New Testament, and introduced even by the Old 
Testament. Diisterdieck justly combats the 
view of many exegetes (especially A-Lapide, 
Ebrard), according to which the sealing here 
denotes an insurance against threatening penal 
judgments. The New Testament sealing secures 
against that temptation to apostasy which is en- 
wrapped in the penal judgments, and thus con- 
ditionally, we admit, annuls the penal judgments 
so far as the sealed are concerned, although 
they pass through them. And hence the signs, 
onweta, Ux. xii. and Ezek. ix., have a typical 
relation to this passage; a fact which Diister- 
dieck denies, notwithstanding his correct appre- 
hension of the idea of sealing (p. 280). 

[Is not the sealing the impressing upon be- 
lievers the name, i. e., the image of God the 
Father and the Son (comp. ch. xiv. 1), or, in 
other words, is it not their sanctification? This 
interpretation well agrees with all the instances 
in the New Testament, in which it ig said-that 
believers are sealed (see 2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 18; 
iv. 80). Barnes writes: ‘It would be some- 
thing that would be conspicuous or prominent, 
as if it were impressed upon the forehead. It 
would not be merely some internal sealing, or 
some designation by which they would be known 
to themselves and to God, but it would be some- 
thing apparent, as if engraved on the forehead.” 
Sanctification, although internal as to its origin, 
becomes apparent in the whole carriage of the 
man; it shines forth from him. No figure of it, 
as apparent, could be more striking than that of 


a seal placed upon the forehead—the noblest 
and most prominent portion of the physical 
man, 

[The intent of sealing is, first, to make manifest 
the fact of ownership, and, secondly, to secure. 
Both these ends are effected by the sealing, as 
interpreted above; and furthermore, it may be 
remarked, the safety of that portion of the sealed 
who may remain on earth during the period of 
the great tribulation is insured, whether we regard 
that tribulation as resulting from special judg- 
ments, inflicted by personal ministers of God, or 
from the influx of fearful temptations. In the 
former case, it is secured, as was that of the 
Israelites in the last great judgment inflicted 
upon the Egyptians, by the sprinkled blood of 
the paschal lamb; in the latter, by the spiritual 
strength inwrought by the Spirit of sanctifica- 
tion.—E. R. C.] 

With the manifold misapprehension of the 
sealing, a non-appreciation of the universal 
import of this section is connected. Hence have 
arisen false specializations, as e. g.: the flight 
of the Christians to Pella (Grot. and others). 
All the Jews down to the final judgment (Hein- 
rich). All the servants of God at the end of the 
days (De Wette). Hengstenberg, however, in- 
terprets the passage more correctly than would 
appear from Diisterdieck’s notice of his views 
(p. 277). He writes as follows: ‘*The sealing, 
as a symbolical act, is enclosed in a particular 
epoch of time; it takes place, once for all, be- 
fore the commencement of the plagues with 
which the godless world is judged. The root 
idea, however, is this: that God protects His own 
in the midst of all the judgments that sweep over the 
godless world.—The sealing has reference to the 
entire duration of the Christian Church, until its 
final consummation; to the entire duration of the 
world, to its final destruction (?). It has, there- 
fore, not yet lost its significance.” 

The relation of the second part of the chapter 
(from ver. 9 to the close) to the first part has 
been defined in harmony with the individualiza- 
tion of the section. The innumerable multitude 
of Christians, ver. 9, has reference to the Chris- 
tians in Syria, according to Grotius. It forms 
a portion of the 144,000; a portion that have 
perished despite the sealing, according to Hein- 
rich. It is also declared to be identical with 
the 144,000. Diisterdieck makes an ingenious 
attempt to answer the question why only be- 
lieving Jews (as he supposes) are represented 
as sealed. If, however, it were really true that 
sealed Jewish Christians were alone intended 
here, the charge of Volkmar and others, that 
the Book is Judaistic, would not be so easily set 
aside. Ebrard affirms, that Israel alone is 
spoken of here, ‘‘not because the Gentile Chris- 
tians then existing together with it are excluded 
from this congregation of Israel, but because 
they must be conceived of as adopted into it.” 
This reminds us of a generally diffused school- 
idea, according to which Israel is, at the end, 
yet to obtain legal prerogatives; though it was 
to its pretension to such prerogatives that its 
apostasy was owing. The simple antithesis of 
the elect, as the kernel of the Church in this 
world, and the innumerable blessed, as the ecn- 
stituents of the continually increasing Church 
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in the other world, is entirely overlooked. 
Even Diisterdieck limits the 144,000 to Jews. 
A special reason for this is the fact, that the 
Twelve Tribes are mentioned by name. As if 
the very Tribes had not a typical or symbolical 
meaning! Let the full consequence of Israel’s 
symbolical import be gathered from the Pro- 
phets, Evangelists, and Apostolic writings, 
and Diisterdieck’s arguments in favor of Ben- 
gel’s view—viz., that in vers. 1-8 only Israel- 
itish believers are intended, whilst ver. 9 has 
reference to blessed spirits from all nations, 
from the Gentiles and the Jews—will excite 
nothing but astonishment. On special distinc- 
tions see Diisterdieck, p. 280. 


Ver. 1. Four angels.—These are neither 
four world-kingdoms (Bede), nor ostensible 
Angels of Nature (De Wette), nor bad Angels 
(Calov.), nor distinct personal Angels, but sym- 
bolical angelic forms, like the Cherubs at the 
entrance of Paradise; denoting here all God’s 
providential arrangements in regard to the 
torth-breaking of the spirit or winds of tempta- 
tion.* ‘In the Angels who restrain and loose 
the winds, the idea that the salvation of the 
elect and the perdition of the wicked (?) come 
from God alone has, as it were, assumed flesh 
and blood. Comp. the similar symbolical rep- 
resentation in ch. ix. 14, 15” (Hengstenberg). 
The commentator just quoted also shows that 
the winds in Scripture are symbols of Divine 
judgments (p. 177); and it is thus that he ap- 
prehends them here. In the New Testament, 
however, they are also symbols of opinions, of 
false doctrines, Eph. iv. 14 (comp. Hos. viii. 7), 
and this meaning is by far the more probable one 
here.t Ebrard truly remarks, that the concep- 
tion of the four corners of the earth does not 
necessitate the idea that the earth is a four- 
cornered plane. The four corners characterize 
the whole earth-world in respect of its spiritually 
dark side, the heathen earth. The Seer is 
already accustomed, like the Christian Church 
at a later period, to conjoin the idea of heathen- 
ism (Paganism) with the idea of a coming from 
the uttermost corners of the earth. And in this 
Ezekiel preceded him with his prophecy con- 
cerning Gog and Magog—a prophecy which 
John himself takes up (ch. xx.). According to 


Hengstenberg, the four winds denote, ‘‘that the | 


storms of Divine judgments are to burst upon 
the earth from all sides.” Diisterdieck main- 
tains that the winds are to be taken simply as 
actual storm-winds, just as in ch. vi. 12 a real 
earthquake should be understood. Misunder- 
standing is driven to its utmost stretch when it 
is proposed to take the figures of an allegorical 
book literally, and when, on the other hand, the 
law-abiding explanation of these allegorical 





* [Lop regards the Angels as (Classical) Symbols of “‘ the 
authors and propagators of those (disorganizing) opinions ; 
the fomentors and directors of the violences to which they 
excite.” There is nothing in this opinion inconsistent with 
the fact that they are under the direction of God, since the 
wicked are His hand, and He restrains the remainder of 
wrath (comp. Ps. xvii. 14; Ixxvi. 10). 

[Aurorp remarks: ‘“‘ This (that they are simply Angels) is 
all that is declared to us in the text, and it is idle to inquire 
beyond it. All allegorizing and all individualizing inter- 
pretations are out of the question.”—E. R. 0.] 


+ [See preceding foot-note.—H. R. C.] 


figures is denominated allegorical interpretation. 
With equal justice might it be said, that the 
sower of Matt. xiii. is a real sower, and that the 
spiritual interpretation of him is allegorical 
exposition. However abortive most of the in- 
terpretations of such allegorical figures may be, 
they are so only because they have not suffi- 
ciently regarded the key which is offered by the 
poetical and prophetico-symbolical style of ex- 
pression. Our remark applies, for instance, to 
Bengel’s explanation of the earth as Asia; the 
sea as Hurope; the trees as Africa. Yet other 
interpretations see in Diisterdieck. Hengsten- 
berg quite rightly understands the sew as de- 
noting the sea of nations. Here, however, the 
sea should be apprehended in the better sense 
of the term, as symbolizing Christian national 
life, because it is possible for it to be tured ; 
it cannot thus be understood, however, in cases 
where the harm proceeds from it, as Dan. vii. 2 
and Rev. xiii. Hengstenberg thinks that the 
trees denote kings or magnates; trees and grass, 
the lofty and the lowly. We prefer, in this 
passage, to apprehend the trees in accordance 
with Psalm i., the grass in accordance with 
Psalm xxiii., since it is not neutral things that 
are spoken of as being injured, but positively 
good things. 

[May there not be here a double symbolization 
—the storm directly significant of a convulsion 
that is to shake the real earth and sea, and that 
symbolic of convulsion in the whole fabric of 
human society? Our Lord connects together 
storms in the physical and social worlds as pre- 
ceding His Coming (Luke xxi. 25-28), and the 
whole imagery of the Apocalypse leads to the 
idea that such storms will be connected in reality. 
—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 2. And I saw another angel.— 
Vitringa, with perfect justice, regarded this 
other Angel as significant of the Holy Ghost. 
Diisterdieck considers it too great a digression 
from the text to regard him even as an Arch- 
angel (Stern), or as Christ (Calov., Hengstenb.). 
The term certainly is dyyeAoc, and not Holy 
Ghost; but outside of Apocalyptic symbolism, it 
is the Holy Ghost Who seals. [The Holy Ghost, 
doubtless, is the efficient sealer; but may not the 
Angel be a symbol of the instrumentalities by 
which He seals ?—E.R.C.] This Angel undoubt- 
edly says in ver. 3, the servants of our God; 
but he must, necessarily, speak as an Angel and 
he also includes with himself, as Hengstenberg 
correctly reminds us, the four Angels first 
spoken of. [The inclusion is possible, but not 
necessary.—H, R. C.] 

Ascending from the sun-rising.—Even 
this, we are told, contains nothing but 
the ‘‘significant” intimation, ‘that the An- 
gel who comes on an errand of blessing, 
with the guarantee of life eternal” (An- 
gels, then, are possessed of such power!), 
“rises from the side whence light and life are 
brought by the earthly sun.” Diisterdieck, with 
reference to Hengstenberg (?), Ebrard, Volkmar 
and others. The words, then, contain a modern 
poetical figure, and nothing more, though Scerip- 
ture speaks of the rising of the Sun of right- 
ecusness (Mal. iv. 2; comp. Luke i. 78; Heng- 
stenberg, p. 882sqq.). Diisterdieck rejects a 
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number of interpretations similar to his own 
(p. 284). ‘ 

A seal of the Living God.—This term 
does not denote merely that the ‘seal be- 
longs to the living God;” it means, ra- 
ther, that it secures a life corresponding to the 
living God—the new life of believers. Hence 
God is termed the living God. According to De 
Wette, the expression means that God is the 
true God, and hence that His seal is the valid 
one. According to Hengstenberg, Disterdieck 
and others, the meaning is, that God, as the 
Living One, is also the bestower of life. Our 
passage treats of the insurance of a life already 
given, as is always the case when sealing is 
spoken of. Together with the idea of imsuring, 
the idea of property is included. These two con- 
ceptions really cannot be separated; he who 
seals anything, secures it to himself. Without 
this reference of insurance to ownership—of 
which Hengstenberg can find no certain exam- 
ple in Scripture—sealing, as such, would have 
merely the import of a mechanical fastening. 
But even a lock is not purely and simply a me- 
chanical impediment. 

«According to the hypothesis of several exe- 
getes, the seal bore the name of Jehovah. Such 
commentators refer to ch. xiv. 1, where the elect 
are described as having the Name of God written 
on their foreheads, etc. It is to be observed, 
that Ezekiel (ch. ix. 4) merely speaks of a mark, 
without further qualification. This fact alone 
should prevent us from going beyond what is 
expressly stated in the text” (HENGSTENBERG). 
Others have conjectured that the seal bore the 
sign of the cross. Diisterdieck, on the other 
hand, concludes, from the omission of the defi- 
nite article, that we are at liberty to suppose 
that God has different seals for different pur- 
poses. The Apostle Paul, however, seems to 
know of but one purpose in the sealing of the 
servants of God.* 

And he cried with a great voice.—This, 
according to Hengstenberg, denotes the decided- 
ness of the command. Other interpretations see 
in Diisterdieck, p. 286. We understand by it 
the mighty counter-working of apostolic Chris- 
tianity against the incipient breaking loose of 
spiritual heatLenism upon the Church. 

To whom it was given.—We find no plu- 
perfect in 6637; for it is not until the sealing 
that such power is given them. Previous to the 
sealing, the four Angels were just as much de- 
signed for the restraining of the winds as they 
afterwards were for the loosing of them, for 
they were the angelic purpose and: the angelic 
measure of the winds themselves (Ps. civ. 4). 

To injure the earth.—’Adcxeiy is to be ap- 
prehended in the more general sense of dving 
harm to.t Astrange perversion of the sense is 


* [The Apostle Paul, when he wrote of sealing, was 
writing, not asa prophet, but of a matter then existent. 
The fact that but one kind of sealing (or a sealing having 
but one purpose) then existed, or may exist throughout the 
greater portion of the Christian era, does not exclude the 
possibility that in “the last days” another kind may be 
employed.—B, R. C.] 

+ [The use of adccetv, the proper meaning of which before 
an accusative is to do wrong to(comp. Matt. xx.13; Acta vii. 
26, 27, etc.) favors the idea of Lord, that the four Angels are 
symbolic of evil men, or, at least, the idea that they signify 
evil agencies. No valid objection can be urged against this 


shown in the interpretations of Bengel, Herder 
and Rinck, according to whom the holding of 
the winds should be regarded as an injury, be- 
cause they have a cooling or a dispersing effect. 
The dypz in ver. 8, irrespective of anything else, 
decides in regard to the meaning. It even pre- 
cludes the assumption that harm would result 
only in case the winds were loosed too soon. 
After the sealing, the injuring really ensues; 
though the loosing of the storms is not literally 
narrated, it is actually accomplished with the 
sounding of the seven Trumpets. 

Till we have sealed.—The general ap- 
prehension of the plural as indicating that the 
Angel has assistants who are not mentioned, 
may have another direction given to it in the 
assumption, that the four Angels themselves are 
the assistants of the Angel who issues the com- 
mand. This view is justly upheld by Hengsten- 
berg, though Diisterdieck opposes it. For the 
repression and limitation, as well as the co- 
operation of temptation, of trial, of tribulation 
from without, are alike necessary in order that 
man may inwardly attain to his sealing. As, 
however, a certain degree of temptation is the 
condition of sealing, so there are also degrees 
of temptation which would be irresistible, were 
it not for the previous sealing. And this is the 
idea presented here. Hence the four Angels 
must first take a negative part in the sealing by 
holding the four winds in check for a time. 
Calovius’ application of the plural to the Trinity, 
see noticed by Diisterdieck. 

The servants of our God.—In the Old 
Testament all the pious are, in a general sense, 
servants of God, in accordance with His Thorah 
[law]. In a special sense, however, the people 
of Israel, or pious Israelites, are His servants, 
being organs of God, designed for the diffusion 
of His light, His law and His salvation over the 
whole earth (Is. xlii. 1). In the most special 
sense, therefore, the Messiah is His Servant 
(Is. liii.). On account of the contrast of son- 
ship and the slavish servitude of legalists (Rom. 
vi.), the term servant occupies a less conspicuous 
place in the New Testament. The didxovog of 
God is a servant who is familiar with his Mas- 
ter’s purpose, and serves voluntarily. The high 
and honorable name of dovdoc, however, gra- 
dually and significantly re-appears, and the 
dovAog of Christ is also the dovAocg of God (Tit. i. 
1; Rev. i. 1). The true servants of God are 
those in whom Israel’s destiny is fulfilled; those 
who, in and with Christ, represent, as the 
kernel of the Church, God’s light and law on 
the earth.* And these, some exegetes would 





opinion from the fact, that “ if was given” to them to injure, 
since it is the prerogative of Gud to use even the evil as His 
instruments; that which is a wrong from them, is no wrong 
from Him Who permits, uses and restrains them (comp. 
Acts ii, 23),—E, R. C.] 

* (Thereforeno less than siz words in the Greek Testa 
ment which in the German Version are rendered Knecht, 
and in the English (with one additional) servant. The word 
generally and correctly so rendered is So0dAos, the ordinary 
LXX. rendering of J3}). It cannot with propriety be said, 


that it occupies a Jess conspicuous place in the New Testa- 
ment than its equivalentin the Old. In the Gospels, in di- 
rect address to the disciples and in descriptive parables, our 
Lord used it more than fifty times; itis applied twenty five 
times to Christians in oth-r portions of the New Testament. 
It is a term generally employed by the Apostles in the in- 
troductions to their Epistles as descriptive of their own 
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fain persuade us, are Jewish Christians exclu- 
sively! ‘De Wette,” says Ebrard, ‘wrongly 
refers to ch. xiv. 1 in proof of the incorrectness 
of the view which makes the sealed ones of ch. 
vii. Jewish Christians. In his opinion the 144,- 
000 sealed ones of ch. vii. re appear in ch. xiv., 
being generally designated in ver. 3 as redeemed 
from the earth.—We shall see, in due time, that 
the 144,000 introduced in the latter chapter 
have nothing whatever to do with those of ch. 
vil.”’* And yet in each case the number and 
qualification [the mark on the forehead] are the 
same! The identity of individuals is, of course, 
not the material point: what we contend for is 
the identity of the idea: viz. of the 144,000 as 
the stand-holders of the people of God, the pil- 
lars of the Temple. 

On their foreheads.—Diisterdieck: ‘The 
mark received by the servants of the Beast is— 
like the mark of slaves in ordinary life—im- 
pressed upon the right hand or the forehead 
(ch. xili. 16; xiv. 9; xx. 4); the servants of 
God bear the seal and the name of their Lord on 
their foreheads alone. The fact that this is the 
most conspicuous place (Aret., Bengel, Stern 
and others) is a sufficient reason only in the 
case of the servants of the Beast; with the 
servants of God, the material point is, rather, 
that the noblest part of the body should bear 
the sacred mark.” Again, there is no recourse to 
the Scriptural bases of the idea. Why does Aaron 
bear the name of Jehovah upon his frontlet (Ex. 
xxxix. 30; xxviii. 36), and upon his dreast-plate 
the name of the children of Israel? The breast 
encloses the secret of faith; but the forehead 
manifests the confession, the stand-point, the 
symbol, the colors and standard (Rom. x. 10). 
When it is said of the house of Israel: It hath 
hard foreheads and obdurate hearts ([they are 
stiff of forehead and hard of heart] Ezek. iii. 
7), not only is the like substance of unbelief 
expressed, but also an antithesis of form. The 





relation to Christ; see Rom.i.1; Phil. i.1; Titusi.1; Jas. 
i.1; 2 Pet.i.1; Rev. i.1. With still less propriety can it 
be affirmed, that there was any relinquishment of the term 
because of “‘ the contrast of sonship and the slavish servitude 
of legalists.” In the very chapter to which our Author 
refers as presenting that contrast (Rom. vi.) dodAos is em- 
ployed as a generic term applicable to both the righteous 
and the wicked (ver. 16), and the verb dovAdw is twice ap- 
plied to Christians (vers. 18, 22); and in the beginning of 
that very Epistle Paul styled himself a SodAos. 

[In the primitive sense of the term, all creatures are the 
SovAoe of God; as applicable to Christ and Christians, it 
carries with it the idea of voluntary subjection to Him as 
Master, Owner (comp. Eph. vi. 16). Ordinarily, this swbjec- 
tion implies ministration (in the ordinary sense of that word), 
because God commands His dovAo (having the opportunity ) 
to minister. Itis not implied, however, in the use of the 
term dovAos, nor is it always implied in fact : God sometimes 
calls His SovAou to serve by patient acquiescence in circum- 
stances which forbid them to minister—“they also serve 
who only stand and wait.” The position of Lange is based 
upon the altogether unauthorized (occasional) translation 
of Sudxovos by the German Knecht (=the English servant). 
Not only are these words radically distinct as to meaning, 
but in the New Testament one is never used as exegetical 
of the other, and, still further, never are Christians, as such, 
styled the dudécovor of Christ. The only instance which can 
be, even apparently, adduced as negativing the last assertion 
is John xii. 26; but even there, manifestly, the idea present 
to the mind of our Lord was personal ministration. Fora 
full discussion of the terms SovAos and did.xovos see Cremer’s 
Biblico-Theological Lexicon of NV. T. Greek (translated from 
the German); Edinburgh (T. & T. Clark), 1872—a most 
valuable work.—E. R. C.] 


* [For a counter statement see Additional Note, p. 193.— 
E, RB, O.] 
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expression: Thy forehead against their forehead, 
is precisely a case in point. The symbolical 
sense of the words is unmistakable (see Ez. 
iii. 8, 9). 

Vers. 4-8. Asthe loosing of the storms is 
not described further on, neither is the very act 
of sealing now depicted. John heard the num- 
ber of the sealed. Why “probably from the 
other Angel” (De Wette, Ebrard)? The visional 
hearing is the finest sensorium for the most 
secret and profound revelation (see 2 Cor. xii. 
4). And there are here but three general points: 
Israel; the number, 144,000; each Tribe fur- 
nishing a twelfth of this number. On the num- 
ber itself, see the Introduction, p. 16. The 
equality of the number 12,000 for each Tribe is, 
according to Diisterdieck, expressive of the idea 
that all have an equal share in the Divine gift 
of grace—none, however, of right. But if the 
Twelve Tribes, like the Twelve Apostles, be sig- 
nificant, as an organic totality, of the manifold- 
ness of the different gifts of grace, the meaning 
of this equality will be, that the round sum and 
plenitude of every species of churchly gifts 
of grace is assured to the eternal Kingdom of 
God. 

The enumeration of Levi amongst the Twelve 
Tribes has been pertinently explained by Bengel 
as follows: ‘‘The Levitic ceremonies being done 
away with, Levi is again placed cn an equal 
footing with his brethren.” Now if, Levi being 
included, Manasseh and Ephraim—the latter 
under the name of Joseph—retain their places 
in the catalogue, the result must be thirteen 
Tribes. In order to avoid this, the vision omits 
the Tribe of Dan. 

On violences against the text, see Diisterdieck, 
p- 289. As also on the play upon the name of 
Manasseh; the ancient conjecture, that An- 
tichrist is to come out of Dan (with reference 
to the figure of the serpent, Gen. xlix. 17!); the 
reference to the idolatry of the Danites; also 
the reference to the Jewish tradition, represent- 
ing the Tribe as being extinct, with the excep- 
tion of a single family. Diisterdieck himself 
thinks that the omission of Dan is to be ex- 
plained on the ground of the Tribe’s having be- 
come extinct. We refer to the general view of 
the chapter presented above.* The Tribe of 
Simeon was also in danger of being left out on 
account of its partial emigration and its partial 
fusion with Judah (see 1 Chron. iv.; comp., 
with reference to Simeon, Deut. xxxiii. Ac- 
cording to Diisterdieck, Issachar, too, is here 
left out). 

On the promiscuous order of the sons of the 
different wives, and its design, as expressive of 
the co-ordination of all believers, see Hengst., 
p- 898 sqq. 

For a table of the different occasions when 
the Twelve Tribes are mentioned, see Ebrard, 





# (“He must have had an important special reason for 
leaving out the Tribe of Dan; and this could only be a the- 
ological one. We find the key in such passages as ch. xiv. 
4, where it is said of the 144,000: ‘These are they who 
have not defiled themselves with women (7. ¢., sins [or rather 
idolatry=spiritual adultery|), for they are virgins,’ ch. xxi. 
27; ch. xxii. 14. Almost the only remarkable fact which is 
to be found in the history of the Danites is, that after having 
got possession of the land, they introduced into their terri- 
tory a false worship (Judges xviii,), which continued through 
centuries,” HENGSTENBERG.—EH. R. C.] 
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p. 266 (Gen. xxix. 80; Gen. xlix.; Num. i.; Num. 
ii; Deut. xxvii.; Deut, xxxiii.; Ezek. xlviii.) 

On an error in the Cod. Sin. see Diisterdieck, 
p. 290. [Gad and Simeon are omitted; Joseph 
and Benjamin, transposed.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 9. Asa matter of course,—De Wette to. 
the contrary, notwithstanding —the section 
which now follows forms, in connection with 
the preceding section, one general picture.* 

“The vision seems to be transferred from 
earth to Heaven; for the multitudes which he 
saw appeared BEFORE THE THRONE, ?. ¢., before 
the Throne of God in Heaven. The design 
seems to be to carry the mind forward quite 
beyond the storms and tempests of earth—the 
days of error, darkness, declension and perse- 
cution—to that period when the (entire) Church 
should be triumphant in Heaven.” Barnes.— 
E. RB. C.] 

A great multitude.—The elect in this world 
are numbered; the blessed in the other world are 
innumerable. This one antithesis makes a rent 
both in the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
and in the system of its antagonists, which fails 
to recognize the element of truth in the doctrine 
of election. It might be supposed, that the dis- 
tinction consists in the fact that the 144,000 
sealed ones are significant merely of the last 
Christian generation, whilst the blessed are con- 
gregated out of all generations. But even the 
sealed denote the whole sum of steadfast Chris- 
tians out of the most diverse Christian ages. 

An antithesis must have been formed in the 
Seer’s perception by the fact, that he only heard 
on earth of a host whose ranks were closed, 
whose number was complete, whilst in Heaven 
he actually saw a whole train of constantly aug- 
menting masses. The constituent element of 
the contrast can, however, lie only in the dis- 
tinction between the chosen servants of God 
who have to withstand the storms of the king- 
dom of darkness on this earth, and the whole 
fullness of blessed souls, amongst whom there 
are also children, who have entered into bliss. 
In ch. xiv. this antithesis again makes its ap- 
pearance; and that in stronger terms and as 
continuing in Heaven itself, without detriment 
to the blessedness of all. 

According to Diisterdieck, the difference is 
contained in the circumstance, that the sealed 
are of Israel exclusively, whilst the great multi- 
tude are gathered out of allnations. According 
to Ebrard, the distinction consists in the fact, 
that the former are the Christians still on earth 
in the last time, being, therefore, pre-eminently 
Jewish Christians; whilst the latter are all the 
blessed in the other world, being, therefore, 
pre-eminently Gentile Christians. According 
to De Wette, the distinction consists in the fact, 
that the former are representative of an elect 
number, in antithesis to the rejected, whilst in 
the latter case there is no such antithesis. + 

Standing before the Throne.—The nomi- 
native éor@rec, | remarkable in connection with 








* [Why “asa matter of course,” when separated from the 
preceding section by the strong digiwnctive phrase, mera 
tara eldov? See on ch.iv.1 (and foot-note), p. 150; also 
Additional Note, p. 193.—H. R. ©.] 

[See Additional Note, p. 193.—H. R. C.] 
[See Additional Note, p.193.—H., R. C.] 








the accusative mepBeBAnuévove [see Text. AND 
Gram.], seems, together with dyAoc, to be de- 
pendent upon idot, thus supporting the reading 
indicated; it may be explained, however, by 
the irregularity of the Apocalyptic style. 

Standing before the Throne, and before 
the Lamb.—Contemplation of the two-fold and 
yet unitous source of their felicity, in God's 
providence and Christ’s suffering; this contem- 
plation is at once the continuance and the per- 
fection of their bliss. 

[‘‘Of all nations.—Not only of the Jews; 
not only of the nations which in the time of the 
sealing vision had embraced the Gospel, but of 
all the nations of the earth. And kindreds 
—¢vAév.—This word properly refers to those 
who are descended from a common ancestry, 
and here denotes a race, lineage, kindred... . 
And peoples—iaév.—This word refers pro- 
perly to a people or community as a mass, with- 
out reference to its origin or any of its divisions. 
And tongues—languages.—This word would 
refer also to the inhabitants of the earth with 
respect to the fact, that they speak different 
languages . . . not as divided into nations; not 
with reference to their lineage or clanship; and 
not as @ mere mass without reference to any dis- 
tinction, but as divided by speech. The mean- 
ing of the whole is, that persons from all parts 
of the earth, as contemplated in these points of 
view, would be among the redeemed.”” Barnzs. 
—E. R. C.] 

The white robes are the attire of victory. 
[‘*The emblems of innocence or righteousness, 
uniformly represented as the raiment of the 
inhabitants of Heaven.” Barnes. Comp. chs. 
iii. 4; vi. 11; and especially ver. 14, where the 
symbol is explained.—E. R. C.] The palms 
are signs of peace and festivity. From these 
the inference has been drawn that a hea- 
venly Feast of Tabernacles or harvest is indicated 
(Ziillig, Hengstenberg, p. 408, with reference to 
Zech. xiv. 16). ‘The palms, as a symbol of 
victory, attribute an activity to the redeemed 
which is not pertinent here, where everything 
subserves to the praise of God’s transcendent 
redeeming grace” (Hengstenberg). As if any 
principial contradiction were involved therein! 
It cannot be disputed, however, that the Israel- 
itish Feast of Tabernacles might form the point 
of departure for the present figurative represen- 
tation. [The palm was the symbol of victory 
amongst the Greeks, but not amongst the He- 
brews. With the latter (in the Feast of Taber- 
nacles) it was the memento of trials from which 
they had been delivered—it was the symbol of 
salvation (comp. Lev, xxiii. 89-44.). The re- 
marks of Trench on ch. ii. 17 (the Jast quoted), 
p. 85, are applicable here.—E. 8. C.] 

Vers. 10-12. With a great voice.—Now 
follows the doxology of the Church Triumphant, 
rejoicing in its deliverance from the great tribu- 
lation of the Church Militant. The mighty 
voice is the expression of the great, common, 
unitous feeling of all the redeemed at their com- 
plete redemption. Zwrypia denotes the whole 
redemptive salvation, as principial and final 
ournpia [deliverance from sin (comp. Matt. i. 21) 
and woe.—E. R. C.]. ‘Grotius erroneously 
interprets 7 owrypia metonymically (=gratias ob 
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acceptam salutem). The thanksgiving consists 
rather in the fact, that the ceowcauévor ascribe 
the owrypia given them to their God as the owrfp” 
(Diisterdieck). This, then, is, after all, equiva- 
lent to converting the owrypia into a thank- 
offering.* The Apocalyptic doxologies have in 
all cases a similar profound meaning. They 
give back to God in thanks and praise that 
which He has first bestowed. 

Ver. 11. And all the Angels.—Here per- 
sonal Angels are spoken of. Whilst the sym- 
bolical Angels are restraining the storms on 
earth, it is said of this heavenly choir: adi 
the Angels. 

Were standing.—The celebration of the 
fact of redemption summons them all around 
the Throne. They first ratify the song of 
praise raised by the throng of blessed human 
spirits, by their deep adoration and their Amen. 
Then they also give expression to their angelic 
stand-point in contemplating the redemption. 
We apprehend their doxology from the Christo- 
logical point of view, so that three harmonious 
antitheses form a group of siz, which, with a 
mighty finale, becomes a septenary. See the 
SyNopTicaL VIEW. 

Vers. 13-17. The ensuing explanation of the 
foregoing vision reminds us of a similar scene 
which occurs in ch. xvii. 7. The conversation 
here, manifestly, serves to give additional dis- 
tinctness and effectiveness to the hortatory and 
consolatory idea of the vision. 

Ver. 13. And one of the Elders answered. 
—An Elder speaks; what he says is an answer 
according to Hebrew usage. No explicit ques- 
tion preceded his reply; it had, however, an 
interrogative cause, consisting, doubtless, in the 
question enwrapped in the astonishment of the 
Seer. An Elder, asa representative of redeemed 
humanity, is the fittest interpreter of the scene 
depicted.¢ ‘The dialogistic form, with its dis- 
tinctness and liveliness, serves to mark the point 
in question” (Diisterdieck), 

These who are arrayed in white robes, 
who are they? and whencecame they ?— 
He does not mention the token of the palms—a 
circumstance which demonstrates more clearly 
his desire to give prominence to the great mar- 
vel: so many men of a sinful race—countless 
men—in the garb of innocence. Yes, countless 
holy men! How is it possible? Here the ques- 
tion qui genus? unde domo? (see Diisterdieck) 
acquires quite a unique significance. 

Ver. 14. Lord, thou knowest.—This mode 
of address—lord or sir—is, in its more general 
sense, a term of respect. Thou knowest. Ebrard: 
‘sT, indeed, know; but thou knowest far better.” 
Diisterdieck and others: ‘‘I know not, but I 
should like thee to tell me.” 

Both, of course, are aware that these blessed 
ones are men, and that they come from earth. 
Even John knows great things concerning the 
redemption and its effect. But notwithstanding 
this, it continues to be a question with him, 
what the nature of this vision of innumerable 





* e ascription, according to the view of Diisterdieck, 
implies thanks; but is not thereby converted into a mere 
thank-offering. It implies thanks, because it is an ascription 
of praise in view of benefits conferred.—E. R. C.] 

+ [See foot-nolet on p. 152.—E. k. C.] 


sanctified human beings, clad in snow-white 
raiment, is. He is battling with sin, like Elijah 
of old, and though it is with a New Testament 
experience of salvation that he is waging this 
conflict, still the view of the Elder is on a higher 
plane than his own, just asthe voice that told 
of the seven thousand faithful Israelites was ex- 
alted above the conception entertained by Elijah. 
The wealth of the heavenly fruits of the Gospel 
passes even the ethical conception of a John. 

The train of the blessed is an endless festal 
line; they come and come, Hence the an- 
swer: 

These are they that come [Lange :— 
These are the ones coming].—And the 
answer to the question, Whence come they? 
is at the same time a reply to the inquiry 
as to who they are. All who suffered, fought 
and conquered in the great tribulation through 
which every Christian, from the beginning of 
the ages of the Cross down to the end, has to 
pass. According to Diisterdieck, the great tri- 
bulation of the last days is alone intended. He 
also thinks that the comers are to be regarded 
as ‘‘on earth as yet.” 

Out of the great tribulation.—This ex- 
pression has, doubtless, an eschatological bear- 
ing; not, however, in the sense which Diister- 
dieck attributes to it, citing Ebrard in support 
of his view, though the last-named commentator 
says: ‘The great tribulation can be only that 
general one, which had begun in John’s time, and 
which is to continue until the éxd/kyovc at Christ’s 
return.’ On the other hand, Bengel’s interpre- 
tation of the great tribulation, as significant of 
all the Adamic trouble and toil of Earth, is, 
undoubtedly, too general, or, rather, it is alto- 
gether wrong, since the tribulation begins only 
with the conflicts of faith. This is the first his- 
torical fundamental feature of the blessed: they 
have passed happily through this great tribula- 
tion. The historical conflict, however, is based 
upon the inward fact: 

And they washed their robes, etc — 
Quite characteristically Johannean is this more 
definite apprehension of the Atonement in the 
innermost centre of the expiation. Equally 
characteristic the Catholic medizval idea, held 
by Bede and Lyra, of the purifying power of 
the blood of the martyrs; Ewald himself, in his 
earlier publication, espoused this view (see Diist., 
p- 295). ‘‘Hengstenberg’s distinction of the 
washing from the making white, and his applica- 
tion of the former to the forgiveness of sins and 
of the Jatter to sanctification, is contrary to the 
nature of the figure. A washing whereby the 
garments have become white, is denoted” (Diis- 
terdieck). 

[Notz on Tur Great TripvLation.—Daniel 
(xi. 1) prophesied of a “trouble” (@Aiuc) to 
occur in the last days in the following language: 
(LXX.) kai égorar Kaipdc OAtiipewc, GAtrpic ola ov 
yéyovev ad’ ob yeyévntar EOvoc év TH yi, Evo Tov 
kaipov éxeivov. He also declared ‘‘at that time 
thy people shall be delivered (cw@foera:).”” The 
evident implication of the Prophet is that this 
OAiyuc shall not be visited upon the people of 
God, but upon men of the world. Our Lord 
(manifestly referring to this prophecy, for He 
uses its very phraseology) speaks of the same 
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Orie, describing it as great. His language ‘is 
(Matt, xxiv. 21): géora: yap réra Odin peyddn, 
ola ov yéyovev am’ apyie Kocmov éwe Tov viv, ovd’ 
ov wn yévnrat. This OAiuc immediately precedes 
the Coming of the Son of Man (ver. 80); and 
there can be no doubt that the period thereof is 
that of the vengeance predicted Luke xxi. 22, 
whose special woes the disciples were exhorted 
to labor to escape by faithfulness (ver. 36). 
In the Epistle to the Church of Philadelphia, the 
same (tribulation, doubtless, was alluded to as 
“the hour of temptation (metpaoudc),” which 
should ‘‘try them that dwell upon the Earth” 
(worldlings), but from which the faithful should 
be “kept” (Rev. iii. 10), It seems hardly pos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion, that when, in con- 
nexion with the Coming of the Lord, a tribulation 
was spoken of to John, which, in the very words 
of Jesus, is emphasized as ‘‘the tribulation, the 
great one” (ob epxdpuevor éx TIC OAiewe THE wEyaAnc), 
the Seer must have understood by it the very 
tribulation predicted by Jesus. Two objections, 
possibly, may be urged against this view, viz.: 
that (") the redeemed are said to come owt of 
(éx) the tribulation; (2) this interpretation in- 
volves that the innumerable white-robed throng 
consists only of those who were on earth at the 
beginning of the tribulation. Concerning the 
former of these, it may be said, that the force 
of é« is not necessarily that the delivered should 
have been actual participators in, or sufferers 
from, that from which they are delivered, see 
chs. ii. 11; iii. 10; xviii. 4; John x. 39; Acts 
xv. 29; 2 Cor. i. 10; Gal. ii. 18; 2 Tim: iv. 17; 
2 Pet. ii. 9, ete. The second objection disap- 
pears on the supposition, that the winds, which 
are to bring on the great tribulation, have been 
threatening, but are withheld, throughout the 
entire preceding period, until the sealing and 
gathering of the elect; on this supposition, all 
the redeemed who have died throughout the 
preceding ages have gone up from that which is 
constantly threatening (see under ch. iii. 10, 
and also Additional Note, on p, 193). 

{There can be little doubt that the prophecy 
of our Lord, Matt. xxii. 15-22; Luke xxi. 20-24, 
found its first or typical fulfillment in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; it should be remem- 
bered, however, that, previous to that destruc- 
tion, ‘‘the Christians, remembering the Lord’s 
admonition, forsook Jerusalem and fled to the 
town of Pella, . . . where King Herod Agrippa 
II... . opened to them a safe asylum” (Schait’s 
Hist. Ap. Ch., p. 891). It may be asked, if the 
flood, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, are not types 
of the great tribulation, and if the deliverance of 
Noah, of Lot, and of the Church of Jerusalem, 
are not, at the same time, types of the deliver- 
ance of the Saints (comp. 2 Pet. ii, 5-9)?— 
E. R. C.] 

Ver. 15. On this account are they be- 
fere the throne.—[They are in Heaven; see 
the extract from Barnes, p. 185.—E. R. C.] 
Perfectly Johannean; 1 John iii. 2. And all 
this Grotius soberly refers to the Christians in 
Pella! 

And serve Him day and night.—The 
heavenly life has itself become a priestly service 
of God, being, moreover, as a spiritual life, ele- 
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vated above the change of day and night (ch 
iv. 8; v. 8; xxii. 3). [The heavenly life is not 
one of mere enjoyment, but of continued, active 
service.—H. R. C. 

And He that sitteth on the throne 
shall spread his tabernacle over them 
[Lange: shall settle abidingly over them]. 
—Xxyvece: is difficult to translate. Hengsten- 
berg’s translation: to tabernacle, is objected to 
by Ebrard on philological grounds. The ex- 
pression wer’ atréov, ch. xxi. 3, is different from 
the present term én’ airotc. In ch. xxi. 22 it is 
declared concerning the City of God: I saw no 
Temple in it: God Himself is its Temple. There 
is, then, a development of blessedness in the 
other world. Whatever interpretation we may 
give to the passages in question, it is a thought 
of unique grandeur, that the glory or Shekinah 
of God, once veiled by the pillar of cloud and 
fire, and, outside of distinct prophetic manifes- 
tations, regularly revealed only in a figurative 
form to the High Priest in the Holy of Holies 
(of the Tabernacle), is now, in a permanent and 
apparent glory, to sink down from the Throne 
upon the blessed and spread itself out over 
them. See Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; comp. 
Lev. xxvi, 11; Is. iv. 5; Ezek. xxxvii. 27. [‘It 
is exceedingly difficult to express the sense of 
these glorious words, in which the fulfillment 
of the O. T. promises, such as Levit. xxvi. 11; 
Isa. iv. 5,6; Ezek. xxxvii. 27, is announced. 
They give the fact of the dwelling of God among 
them, united with the fact of His protection be- 
ing over them, and assuring to them the ex- 
emptions next to be mentioned.” ALFoRD.— 
E. BR. C.] 

Ver. 16. They shall nothungerany more. 
—Ps. xvii. 15. 

Thirst.—Is. ly. 1; Ps. cvii. 9. 

Hunger and thirst, and the satisfaction of both 
these needs, are, throughout the Scriptures, the 
fixed figures of spiritual circumstances. As the 
body is a fixed symbol of the soul, so the condi- 
tions of bodily existence and satisfaction are a 
fixed symbol of the corresponding spiritual con- 
ditions. [If the vision was of the post-resurrec- 
tion condition of the Saints, there was more 
than the figure of spiritual supply in these 
words. The dodies raised from the dead shall 
experience no want or pain.—H. R. C. 

The sun.—Ps. cxxi. 6; Ps. xc. and other 
passages. The oriental sun, in its overpowering 
effects; a type, also, of overpowering reality in 
daily life. 

Any burning heat, (xcdua.)—Heat of the 
hot wind, of the burden of the day, of fever, 
ete. 

For the Lamb.—Is. xlix. 10. ‘He that 
hath mercy on them.” -[‘‘Jhr Hrbarmer,” their 
Compassionator.] From Him that shows mercy 
or that pities,comes the Spirit of merey; He 
perfects His manifestation in the spirit of the 
Lamb, personal and complete meekness, and 
founds a congregation of infinitely deep and 
firm peace. Qn the expression: 7d ava péoov 
tov Vpdvov, comp. Diisterdieck, p. 297. The 
meaning is probably this: that Christ, by 
His invincible meekness, has risen to the centre 
of the Divine government. As the meek are to 
possess the kingdom of the earth, so the Meek 
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One par excellence has attained the sovereignty 
over Heaven and earth at the right hand of the 
Father and in His Name, Matthew xxviii. 18; 
Phil. ii. 
Shallshepherdize them.—Ps, xxiii. ; John x. 
And God shall wipe away every tear 
from their eyes.—lIs. xxv. 8; Rev. xxi. 4. 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE VISIONS OF OH. VII. ] 
By the American Editor. 


[That chap. vii. is independent of what pre- 
cedes (although, of course, related to it), is 
evident from the disjunctive phrase, perd 
tovro eldov, with which it commences (see foot- 
note, p. 190); and that it consists of two inde- 
pendent visions, is also evident from the similar 
phrase with which the second vision is intro- 
duced, ver. 9. These visions are here introduced 
as proper to this stage of the complex narrative. 
They do not, properly speaking, constitute an 
Episode, because they enter as materially into 
the revelation of things future as do the events 
under the Seals. They are not placed under 
the Seals, because the matters set forth were 
not concealed from the heavenly hosts (the weth- 
holding of the tempest of wrath, the sealing, and 
the gathering of the redeemed in bliss), but had 
been in process of development for a long time, 
possibly from the days of Abraham or even those 
of Abel.* 

The 144,000 of the first vision the writer 
identifies with those of ch. xiv.; in his judgment 
the number and the almost certain reference to 
the Seal upon the forehead in ch. xiv. 1, place 
this beyond a peradventure. But if this iden- 
tification be correct, then the Sealed constitute a 
peculiar portion of the redeemed, eminent for 
faithfulness and nearness to Christ: ‘‘ They are 
the first-fruits, the arapyf, unto God and to the 


* [The Seals symbolize the concealment from angelic and 
human view of certuin (not all) events in future history. 
Probably, at the date of the Apocalypse, both Angels and 
men expected the immediate return of Christ to earth. The 
eschatological predictions of our Lord (Matt. xxiv., ete.) up to 
the point of His promised appearing seemed to have been 
fulfilled (and typtcally they had been fulfilled) in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. It is probable that neither Angels 
nor men dreamed that centuries, or even months, of false 
Christs, wars, famines, pestilences, persecutions, would in- 
tervene before the earthly establisiment ot the promised 
Kingdom ; and hence the importance of the unloosing of the 
Seals. But however these things might be hidden, the 
sealing of believers and the gathering of departed Sxints in 
Heaven were not concealed from any. These were events 
that for years (or centuries) had been going on, and their 
continuance until the resurrection (whenever, or after 
whatsoever events, that might be) was revealed and secured 
by the open promise of God. In the visions of ch. xiv., the 
Seer hada view of what had been openly progressing under 
the view of Angels, and the fact of whose future progress 
had already been revealed. —E. R. C.] 
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Lamb” (ch. xiv. 3-5). This fact seems also to 
be indicated by the nwmber, which is one of per- 
fection, which may well indicate, not merely 
completeness as to number, but the peculiar 
excellence, both in character and condition, of 
the whole body. They are selected from the 
tribes, the denominations, of the nominal Israel, 
the visible Church of God (possibly the Jewish 
as wellas the Christian—the latter being the 
legitimate successor of the former, Rom. xi. 17, 
18). By the sealing the writer understands 
(probably) a peculiar Christ-likeness impressed 
upon the sealed by the sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Ghost (see p. 186). The period of 
the sealing he regards as extending throughout the 
whole Christian dispensation, and possibly back 
to the institution of the visible Church in Abra- 
ham, during the whole of which periods the 
winds of Divine wrath were restrained.* 

The second vision contemplated, not (or not 
merely) the arapy7, but the whole body of the re- 
deemed (probably exclusive of the drapyf). This 
innumerable company was composed of indi- 
viduals of all ages—ante as well as post-diluvian; 
of all races: it included, probably, that innu- 
merable host of infants (more than one half of 
the entire human family), and those others 
amongst the nations, who, influenced by the 
Spirit by modes unknown to us, have been re- 
newed and saved by the blood of the Atone- 
ment. 

The manifest points of difference between the 
two companies have already been alluded to; 
they may, however, be arranged as follows: the 
one was innumerable, from all nations, the 
whole body of the redeemed; the other was a 
(comparatively) small, definite number, from 
Israel (the Church), the jirst-fruits. It may be 
asked, if another point of difference is not sug- 
gested by the éorérec of ver. 9; there the general 
throng are represented as standing before the 
Throne, but the promise to the faithful of the 
Church is that they themselves shall be enthroned 
with Jesus (comp. chs. iii. 21; xx. 4).—E. 
R. C.] 





* [If by the sealed the first.fruits are meant, they cannot 
be regarded as consisting merely of those who shall be on 
Earth just befwure the great tribulation. Not only is it re- 
pugnant to reason and sensibility to shut out from that 
glorious company the Apostley and Martyrs, bunt we are ex- 
pressly taught, that the primitive Christiays formed a por- 
tion of the awapx% (Jas. i. 18), and the Apostle Paul assures 
us, that those who are alive at the Coming of the Lord shall 
not take precedence of those who sleep (1 Thess. iv, 14-17). 
Nor does it seem proper to exclude from the company of the 
faithful the Father of the faithful and that noble host de- 
scribed in Heb. xi., of whom it is impliedly declared that, 
though without us they are not made perfect, with us they 
shall be perfected (Heb. xi. 40).—E. R. C.] 
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B.—EARTH-PICTURE OF THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL TRUMPETS, ISSUING FROM THE 
OPENING OF THE SEVENTH SEAL. 


Cuap. VIII. 1—IX. 21. 
1. Opening of the Seventh Seal. 


Cuap. VIII. 1-6. 


1 And when he had [om. had] opened the seventh seal, there was [ééveto—super- 
vened | silence in [ins. the] heaven about the space of [om. the space of } half an hour. 

2 And I saw the seven angels which [who] stood [stand*] before God; and to them 

3 were given seven trumpets. And another angel came and stood at [or before?] the 
altar, having a golden censer; and there was given unto him much incense, that 
he should offer 2¢ with [or add 7¢ to*] the prayers of all [7ns. the] saints upon the 

4 golden altar which was [is] before the throne. And the smoke of the incense, 
which came [om. , which came] with [to or for]* the prayers of the saints, ascended 

5 up [om. up] before God out of the angel’s hand. And the angel took the censer, 
and filled it with [from the] fire of the altar, and cast 7 [om. it] into [upon] the 
earth: and there were [supervened] voices, and thunderings [thunders,and voices], 

6 and lightnings, and an earthquake. And the seven angels which [who] had the 
seven trumpets prepared themselves to [om. to—ins. that they might] sound 
[trumpet]. 


2. First four Trumpets. Predominant human spiritual Sufferings under the figure of Sufferings in 
Nature. 


Vers, 7-12. 


7 The first angel [om. angel®] sounded [trumpeted], and there followed hail and 
fire mingled® with blood, and they were cast upon the earth: [ins. and the third 
part of the earth was burnt up,]' and the third part of trees was burnt up, and all 
green grass was burnt up. 

8 And the second angel sounded [trumpeted], and as it were a great mountain 
burning with fire was cast into the sea: and the third part of the sea became blood; 

9 And the third part of the creatures which were in the sea, and had life [g¢uydc] 
died ; and the third part of the ships were destroyed. 

10 And the third angel sounded [trumpeted], and there fell a great star from [ins. 
the] heaven, burning as it were [om. it were] a lamp, and it fell upon the third 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 2. [For the use of the perf. and plup. of tornue ‘as an intransitive present and imp., see Grammars and Lexicons 
gonerally.—E. R. C.] 


2 Ver. 3. [Emi with the genitive; see Text. AND Gram. on ch. vii. 15 (Note 12). Lange explains: “ émi==bending over;”’ 
Alford translates: over.—K. R. O.] 


8 Ver. 3. [This alternative translation of décet tals mpocevxats is adopted from the margin of the E. V. For this, or 
an equivalent, sense of Sidwyue see Robinson’s Lex, (d), For a full discussion of this phrase, see Dr. Lillie’s Notes.— 
E. R. C.] 


4 Vor. 4, [See Winer, 3 31, 6. c.; Lillie explains: “‘Incense belonging to, designed for,’ the case hore answering to 
v7 with the latter of two nouns in construction.”—See also ExpL, IN DetaiL in loc.—E, R. C.] : 

5 Ver. 7. [All the recent editors, with &. A. B*. P., efc., omit ayyeAos.—E. R. C.] 

RO . [Tisch. (8th Ed.), with N. P., gives wewcyuévov; Lach., Alf., Treg. (and Tisch., 1859), with A. B*.,, meweyneva. 


4 os” 1. Kat 7d tpirov Tis ys Karexdy, omitted by the Rec, in acc. with minuscules. [Given by N. A. B*, P., eéc.— 
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11 part of the rivers, and upon the fountains of [ins. the®] waters; And the name of 
the star is called Wormwood: and the third part of the waters became® wormwood: 
ti many [ins. of the] men died of [from] the waters, because they were made 

itter. 

12 And the fourth angel sounded [trumpeted], and the third part of the sun was 
smitten, and the third part of the moon, and the third part of the stars; [,] so as [om. 
so as—ins. that] the third part of them was [might be] darkened, and the day 
shone not [might not shine]’° for a [the] third part of it, and the night likewise 
[in like manner]. 


8. Last three Trumpets. Predominant demonic Sufferings—in figures of Nature perverted into 
Onnaturalness. 


Cuap. VIII. 18—IX. 21. 


13 And I beheld [saw], and [ins. I] heard an angel [eagle”] flying through the 
midst of heaven [in mid-heaven], saying with a loud [great] voice, Woe, woe, woe, 
to the inhabiters of [them that dwell upon] the earth by reason of [2] the other 
[remaining] voices of the trumpet of the three angels, which [who] are yet [about] 
to sound [trumpet]! 


Cuap. IX. 1-21. 
a. Fifth Trumpet. First Woe. 
Vers. 1-12. 


1 And the fifth angel sounded [trumpeted], and I saw a star fall [fallen] from 
[ins. the] heaven unto [upon] the earth: and to him was given the key of the bot- 
2 tomless [om. bottomless] pit [éns. of the abyss]. And he opened the bottomless 
[om. bottomless] pit [tns. of the abyss]'*; and there arose [ascended] a [om. a] 
smoke out of the pit, as the [om. the] smoke of a great furnace; and the sun [ins. 
was darkened] and the air were darkened [om. were darkened] by reason of [é] the 
3 smoke of the pit. And there came [om. there came] out of the smoke [ins. came 
forth] locusts upon the earth: and unto them was given power, as the scorpions of 
4 the earth have power. And it was commanded [said to, ¢66¢07] them that they 
should [shall] not hurt [injure] the grass of the earth, neither [nor] any” green 
thing, neither [nor] any’® tree; but only those [the] men which [who (ofrwes)] 
5 have not the seal of God in [upon] their [the’*] foreheads. And to them it was 
given that they should not kill them, but that they should [shall] be tormented” 
tive months: and their torment was [is] as the torment of a scorpion, when he 
6 striketh [it hath stricken] a man. And in those days shall men seek death, and 
shall not find'* it; and shall [tns. earnestly] desire to die, and death shall flee 
[fleeth’?] from them. 
7 And the shapes of the locusts were like unto [om. unto] horses prepared unto 
battle; and on [upon] their heads were [om. werr] as it were crowns like gold, and 
8 their faces were [om. were] as the [om. the] faces of men. And they had hair as 


8 Ver. 10. Tév bSdrwv; comp. Delitzsch, p.32. [So all the recent editors with X. B*. P. This entire clause (after rivers) 
is om. by A.—E. R. C. 
Ver. 11. The Rec. givas yiverat in acc. with minuscnles. 

10 Ver. 12. [Alf., Treg. and Visch., with X. A., give ddvy.—E. R. C.] 

1 Ver. 13. The reading ayyédov has the best Codd. ayainst it; fur particulars see Diist. [Alf., Treg., and Tisch., with 
& A. B*., give aerod; P., however, reads ayyéAov.—E. R, C. 

12 Ch. ix., ver. 1. [The translation “ bottomless pit” is altogether without justification. By it, an important fact of 
revelation is concealed from the readers of the E. V. (see Excursus on Hanes. p. 364 sqq.)—E. R. C.]. 

18 Ver. 2. The words Kai jvorgev rd ppéap rhs aBiooov are groundlessly assailed. [All the recent editors give these 
words with A. P., Vulg. (Cl., Fuld., Harl.,2 Tol.2); they are om. by &. B*., Vulg. (Am., Harl., Tol.), etc.—E. R. C.. 

14 Ver. 2. Some Codd. omit camvis éx tod dpéaros [ws], [These words are om, by 1, 35, 41, 57 (see Tischendorf ).— 


E. R. C. 

16 Vor. 4, [For this rendering of mas see Winer, ?26,1, first par. (The «is here connected with the verb, the ovdé 
being a mere continuance of the negation.)—H. R. C. 

16 Ver. 4, Tisch. [1859] gives avray. [Tisch. (8th Ed.) and Treg. omit with §. A. P., Am., Harl.*, efc.; Cod. B*. gives 
it; Alford brackets.—B. R. C. 

W Ver. 5. [Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., give BacavicOjcorrae with %. A. P.,efc. Lange reads Bacevic@acr with 
B*.—E. R. C. 

18 Ver, a Kad zy evpwouv, Cod. A. [P], ete. [So Lach, and Tisch. (1859); Tisch. (8th Ed.), Alf., Treg., giv. espjcovow 
with X. B*.—E. R. C. 

12 Ver. 6, Toe reading devye. [So Alf., Treg., Tisch., with A. P.; & reads Pvyy and B*. pevgerar—E. R.C ] 
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9 the hair of women, and their teeth were as the teeth of lions. And they had breast- 
plates, as it were [ins. iron] breastplates of iron [om. of iron]; and the sound of 
their wings waa as the [a] sound of chariots of many horses running to battle. 

10 And they had [have] tails like unto [om. unto] scorpions, and there were [om. 
there were] stings [ins. ; and] in their tails: and [om. : and—ins. is] their power” 

11 was [om. was] to hurt [injure| men five months. And they had [have] a king over 
them, which is [om. which is] the angel of the bottomless pit [om. bottomless pit— 
ins, abyss], [;] whose [his] name in the [om. the] Hebrew [,] tongue zs Lom. tongue 
is] Abaddon, but [; and] in the Greek tongue [om. tongue—ins. he] hath his [the] 

12 name Apollyon. [ins. The] one woe is past [hath passed]; and, [om. and,] 
behold, there come [ins. yet] two woes more hereafter [om. more hereafter— 
ins, after these things]. 


b. Sixth Trumpet. Second Woe. 
Vuxs. 13-21. 


3 And” the sixth angel sounded [trumpeted], and I heard a [or-one (y/av)] voice 

14 from the four” horns of the golden altar which is before God, saying to the sixth 

angel [,] which had [the one having*] the trumpet, Loose the four angels which 

15 [that] are bound in [at] the great river Euphrates. And the four angels were 

loosed, which [that] were [had been] prepared for an [the] hour, and a [om. a] 

day, and a [om. a] month, and a [om. a] year, for to [om. for to—ins. that they 

16 should] slay the third part of [ims. the] men. And the number of the army 

[armies] of the horsemea [cavalry] were [was] two hundred thousand thousand 

17 [two myriads of myriads]: and [om. and*] I heard the number of them. And 

thus I saw the horses in the vision, and them that [those who] sat on them, having 

breastplates of fire [fiery] and of jacinth [hyacinthine], and brimstone [sulphure- 

ous]: and the heads of the horses were as the heads of lions; and out of their 

18 mouths issued [goeth forth] fire and smoke and brimstone [or sulphur]. By these 

three [ins. plagues] was [om. was—ins. were slain] the third part of [wns. the] men 

killed [om. killed], by the fire, and by [om. by] the smoke, and by [om. by*] the 

19 brimstone [or sulphur], which issued [went forth] out of their mouths. Fer their 

[om. their—ins, the] power [ins. of the horses] is in their mcuth, and in their tails: 

tor their tails were [are] like unto serpents, and [om. and] had [having] heads, and 

20 with them [these] they do [om. do] hurt [injure]. And the rest of the men [,] which 

[who] were not killed [slain] by these plagues [,] yet [om. yet] repented not [did 

not even” repent] of the works of their hands, that they should not worship deyils 

[the demons], and [zns. the] idols of gold, and [ins. of ]® silver, and [ins. of |* brass, 

and [ins. of }* stone, and of® wood; which neither can [ean neither] see, nor hear, 

21 nor walk: Neither repented they [And they did not* repent] of their murders, nor 
of their sorceries, nor of their fornication, nor of their thefts. 


2 Ver. 10, The reading of Lach. and Tisch. after Bengel. [Also of Words., Alf., Treg., xévrpa, cai év Tals ovpais avtov 
4 e£ovaia aitov ddixjoar; &. A. B*, P, give cai after kévrpa and omit it after the first ab7@v; X. A.B. have 7 cfovcia abray ; 
B*. reads éfovoiav éxovow; B*, inserts rod before adicjoat, which is omitted by N.A.P. There are other minor variations 
of less authority.—E. Kh. C.] 

1 Ver. 13. [N,omits xa’; B*. not only omits in this place, but inserts before wera tadTa in preceding verse; in acc. 
ie this, we oT. pointing wou d be a period after woes, the translation running, And after these things, the sixth An- 
gel, etc.—B. R. C. 

2 Ver, 13. Teoodpwv was omitted probably because it was regarded as superfluous; Dtist. suspects it of being an 
interpolation. [Lach., Treg., omit with X.° A, 28,79, Am., Puld., etc. Tisch. inserts with B*. P., efc.; Alford brackcts.— 


23 Ver.14, A. B.[N. P.], etc., 0 €xwv; comp. Delitzsch with ref. to Tisch., p. 33, also p. 82 (No. 10). 
24 Ver. 16. Codd. A. B.[N. P.], etc., rod tmmuxod. 
% Ver. 16, Ree is gener lly om, in s-cc. with N. A. B*, P., etc.— EB. R.C | 
Recent editors generally insert mAnyav, with §. A. B.C. P., etc.; O. omits rv, and &. omits zprdv.— 


E.R. 0. 

2 Ver. 18. [The é« before kamvod is given by O. P., Vulg. (Cl.) and om. by &. A. B*., Vulg, Am., Fuld., etc.; that before 
Gc(ov is given by P., andom. by \. A. B*.C. Vulg, etc. ; critical editors generally omit both.—E. BR. C.] 

_ 8 at ri ({Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with X. A. B.C. P., Vulg., etc, give 7 yap éfovcia trav immwv; Words. also av- 

Twvy.—th. i. 

2 Ver, 20, [Tisch, and Alf. give ovdé with X. B¥.; Lach. and Treg, ore with A. P; Gb., Sz, Tisch. (1859), od with 
©. For the rendering above (ovdé), see Winer, 2 55, 6 ( foot-note 2).—H. R. O.] 

20 Ver, 20, [The repetition, if not required in order to prevent ambiguity, is the most convenient compensation for 
the omission of toe ar icle.” Dr. Lintre —F, R. 0,] 

31 Ver. 21, The reading ov [kal od perevdnoar]. 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 


The trumpet calls to war; the trumpet sum- 
mons the congregation to assemble. Both points 
are embraced by the vision of the Seven Trum- 
pets; itis the vision of the experiences of the 
Church as the Church Militant; the vision of 
her conflict in her spiritual assailments and 
perils.* This spiritual conflict of the Church is 
evident from each individual feature of the 
vision. The prayers of all the Saints: the third, 
as a diminution of ‘Aree, the number of spirit; the 
opening of the abyss; the horsemen, coming 
from the great river Euphrates, i.e. from the 
sphere of Babylon; the slaughter of mankind, 
effected by their demonic horses; and the im- 
penitence still remaining after all these plagues 
—everything is indicative of spiritual circum- 
stances. 

These spiritual circumstances are, moreover, 
of such a nature that they can be overcome only 
by a mighty effort of Heavenitself; by a tension 
of the heavenly spirits in meditation, prayer 
and intercession. Hence there is silence in 
Heaven. Praise seems to grow dumb in Heaven 
itself. Heaven prays in consideration of the 
conflicts which are before the Church on earth. 
The heavenly hour is the decisive hour of the 
whole crisis; the entire half of this hour is em- 
ployed in the celestial hallowing of the conflict 
of the Church Militant. 

In the mean time, the seven Angels, with the 
trumpets which are given them, stand waiting. 
The other Angel, whose task it is to give a 
heavenly completeness to the earthly and imper- 
fect prayers of the Saints is, doubtless, in ac- 
cordance with Rom. viii. 26, the Spiritof Prayer, 
in connection with the symbolical intercession of 
Christ. In this character he approaches the 
heavenly altar of incense. His instrument is 
the golden censer —the heavenly purification 
and measurement of the prayers which ascend 
to Heaven mingled with pathological turbidity 
and eccentricity (comp. the verpioradeiv of Christ 
the High Priest, Heb. v. 2). The incense given to 
him is offered upon the golden altar of incense be- 
fore the Throne, and the smoke of it rises up and 
completes the imperfect prayers of the Saints 
before God. 

By the retro-active power of this heavenly 
sacrifice of prayer, the earth is consecrated for 
her struggle: the Angel pours the fire of the 
altar, with which he has filled the censer, upon 
the earth. Then from the heavenly fire of 
prayer there issue on earth voices and thunders 
and lightnings and an earthquake: holy ideas 
and words, holy preachings and alarm-cries, holy 
illuminations and spiritual judgments, result in 
holy convulsions of the human world. Thus is set 
on foot a victorious counteraction against the on- 
sets just beginning. Though seven terrible cor- 
ruptive and destructive agencies are now, one af- 
ter another, let loose against the earth, we must 
remember that the providence of God has encir- 
cled them with angelic might; that in Heaven 
they are transformed into seven grand dispensa- 





* [See ADDITIONAL Nore, p. 212sqq., es 


this statement, 
and on the entire Synoptical View.—E. R. C.] 
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tions; and that they are announced by Trumpets, 
which summon the Church to the conflict— 
summon her to resistance, by repentance and by 
a closer serriment in collectedness of spirit and 
in the life of Christian fellowship. 


First Trumpet-blast. 


The first Trumpet sounds, and hail, mingled 
with fire and blood, falls upon the earth. ‘This 
is, unmistakably, the dispensation of carnal zeal, 
of sensuous piety, of fanaticism (Luke ix. 64), 
which falls upon the earth, «4. e., the churchly 
form of the Kingdom of God (Ps. xciii.). ‘The 
hail, or the icy coldness of men’s souls toward 
true spiritual life, corresponds with the fire of 
superstitious passions (see Nitzsch, System, p. 
89); and the fire is continually more and more 
mingled with blood, as is demonstrated by the 
first appearance of fanaticism in sacred history, 
Gen. xxxiv., and, further, by all kindred records, 
especially by the superstitious persecutions of 
heretics iu the history of the Church, This un- 
holy fire consumes the third part of the earth, i. e., 
the Church, or, in a universal sense, legal order; 
the third part of the trees (Ps. i.), %. e. pious per- 
sonalities; and more than the third part of the 
green grass: the entire soul-pasturage of the 
Christian flock (Ps. xxiii.) is more or less 
scorched and blasted, being converted partly 
into hay, partly into ashes. 


Second Trumpet-Alast. 


The mountain, which is next introduced, is not 
areal mountain, but the appearance of a great 
burning mountain, rushing, like a giant meteor, 
through the air, asthough hurled, by some mighty 
hand, upon the sea, This, manifestly, is the de- 
ceptive semblance of a great Divine ordinance, 
which, changed by the flames of bigot passion 
into a self-consuming crater, is inflicted, as a Di- 
vine judgment, upon the sea or national life. The 
third part of the seais turned to blood by means 
of religious wars and abominations of all kinds 
springing from fanatical party spirit. The fur- 
ther consequence is that the third part of the 
creatures in the sea perish, and the third part of 
the ships are destroyed. The poisoning of Chris- 
tian national life by the false fire-mountain de- 
stroys a third part of the healthful and glad- 
some popular life, and a third part of all human 
intercourse, blessing and prosperity. Whole 
nations, states and vital branches of the state 
are, so far as their spiritual existence is con- 
cerned, in good part ruined. History affords 
abundant illustrations of these Apocalyptic 
words, 


Third Trumpet-blast. 


From Heaven, from the kingdom of spirit, 
a great ster falls, a real spiritual luminary, 
burning like a torch, i. e., like a great and 
brilliant world-light. If we contemplate its 
spiritual fall, we cannot failto perceive, that it 
is the personified likeness of false liberty, of 
the fanaticism of negation, rushing upon us 
under the semblance of a new enlightenment 
for the world. For it falls upon the third part 
of the rivers, i. e. more general spiritual tenden- 
cies, or currents, as they are called at present 
(Is. viii. 6; xxxv. 6); it falls also upon the 
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fountains (Prov. xxv. 6), t.¢., creatively original 
minds, whence the currents proceed. 

When it is said that the name of the star is 
called Wormwood, the idea immediately strikes 
us that it is indeed that embitterment by which 
—as in the history of Julian—a great portion 
of the heavenly knowledge-life, the enfran- 
chising spiritual reform, is corrupted and trans- 
formed from a quietly shining heavenly star 
inio a burning torch that falls from Heaven, 
and, instead of truly enlightening, poisons the 
fountains and currents of spiritual life. Thus a 
third part of the spiritual water of life, in so- 
ciety, culture and literature, is turned into a 
water of death, a soul-destroying partyism, 
sedition and sectarianism, inflicting even bodily 
death upon many men, by mortally embittering 
them (comp. Heb. iii. 8; Ex. xvii. 7; Num. xiv. 
22; Deut. vi. 16). 


Fourth Trumpet-blast. 


A third part of the Heaven of spiritual life is 
closed, and thus the opening of the abyss at the 
blast of the fifth Trumpet is prepared. The 
third part of the sun is smitten; 7. e., the third 
part of the sun of revelation is concealed and 
made of none effect by the united darkness of 
positive and negative fanaticism—superstition 
and unbelief. In like manner the third part of 
the moon is smitten. Together with the bright 
day-life of Christian knowledge, the night-life 
of the spiritual repose and peace of souls is, in 
a great degree, obscured; the spiritual life of 
nature, we might say, in accordance with Mark 
iv. 27. 

Thus, too, the third part of the stars is smitten; 
in spite of allthe advances of astronomy, the 
joyous upward gaze of immortal souls into the 
heavenly home of the eternal Father-house 
(John xiv. 2) declines with many even to utter 
extinction. And it is in perfect accordance 
with the laws of polarity, that, together with the 
true day-life of the spirit, the true night-life of 
the heart, especially in the intercourse of spirits, 
has suffered great loss. 

By this great spiritual obscuration of sun, 
moon and stars—an obscuration which, though 
on the one hand partial, is, on the other hand, 
lasting—preparation is made for the first of the 
three great woes, This woe, together with its 
successors, is heralded by an eagle which John 
sees and hears, by reason of the rustling of his 
wings, flying through the lofty midst of Heaven; 
an eagle proclaiming with a mighty voice a 
three-fold woe upon the inhabitants of the earth 
—a woe coming with the last three Trumpets. 
As the horse denotes regular rapid historic mo- 
tion, so the eagle is indicative of a vehement 
and mighty movement toward a great catastro- 
phe, ‘This eagle flies along the meridian alti- 
tude of Heaven, thus being visible down to the 
very horizon, besides being able to desery the 
coming woes with his piercing glance, and to 
make himself heard by all with his mighty 
voice. Thus the eagle is indicative of the lofty 
and rapid flight of the seer-spirit over the earth, 
with its sharp outlook upon the catastrophes of 
the last times It is the very genius of Apocalyp- 
tics, the eagle of John. That it does not denotethe 
final judgments themselves (as Hengstenberg 


maintains), is evident from the fact, that it dis- 
tinguishes them from itself as the three woful 
times of the future. In spite of its lofty eagle 
nature, it seems to suffer in human sympathy 
with the inhabitants of the earth, upon whom 
the judgments are coming. 

Thus the way is prepared for the 


Fifth Trumpet-blast. 


Again a star falls from Heaven upon the earth, 
or, rather, it has already fallen when John sees 
it. If the previous falling star was the genius 
of all carnal levity, it is followed quite naturally 
by the genius of demonic gloom, the second 
Janus-face of the more general spiritual corrup- 
tions in Christian and, especially, modern times. 
This star receives the key to the pit of the 
abyss. The abyss is, undoubtedly, not equivalent 
to Sheol, or the realm of the dead, in the general 
sense of that term; but neither is it the same as 
Gehenna, in the full sense of that word as identi- 
cal with the lake of fire. It is the hell-like or 
demonic region of the realm of disembodied 
and unembodied spirits—a region of torment, 
bounded on the one side by the brighter portion 
of Sheol and on the other by Gehenna (the re- 
marks on p. 80 must be modified by the present 
comments; see p. 35). [See Excursus on Hades, 
p. 364sqq.—E. R. C.] 

It is declared, ch. xvii. 8, that the Beast 
ascends out of the abyss and goes into azoAea; 
ch. xx. 8, Satan is cast into the abyss; after 
the final revolt, however, he also is cast into the 
lake of fire, to which the Beast and the false 
Prophet have previously been banished. In the 
present passage, mention is made of the same 
demon-region which, 2 Pet. ii. 4, is, through 
the medium of a verb, indirectly designated as 
Tartarus. 

The pit of the abyss is manifestly the con- 
necting channel by means of which the re- 
gion of tormenting demons holds communica- 
tion with the earth and with human life. It 
corresponds with the partial closure of Heaven. 
Not all of Heaven is closed; not all of the abyss 
is let loose upon the human world, but the con- 
necting channel between earth and the abyss is 
now, in a mode entirely new, thrown open. 
As the revelation of Heaven, on its side, extends 
into the human world of spirit, so it is also with 
the pit of the abyss: it is opened in the de- 
monic depths of the human psychical life itself 
through a demonic sympathy with the spirits of 
the abyss. 

The genius of a God-estranged gloom is the 
star that opens the pit; the key in his hand is 
hopelessness, the more general furm of despair. 
As the opening of the gloomy demonic death- 
realm below began with the darkening of the 
Gospel above, it is not in the modern world 
alone that a spirit of gloom has pressed into the 
Christian world. Rather, the origin of the 
sombre abysmal moods in Christendom is to be 
found in the land of the cwltus of the dead, the 
cultus of graves—in Eeypt. Again, during the 
whole of the Middle Ages we must distinguish 
between the monk’s garb, assumed by all Christian 
confederations, and the specific spirit of monkery 
in its dark form. In the course of time the lat- 
ter has continually been assuming darker and 
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darker forms, until in the modern world it 
touches its other and worldly extreme. 

Substantially, however, the two extremes of 
gloom amount to about the same thing; they 
are connected in a decided estrangement from 
the Gospel, from inwardmess, as well as in a 
fanatical racing and chasing, and in absolute 
fancifulness, whether in a religious or an irreli- 
gious garb. 

The first result of the opening of the pit 
of the abyss is the thick-rising smoke—spiritual 
derangement exhibiting itself in a gloomy play 
of the fancy, darkening more than ever the sun 
of truth and consciousness and the clear air of 
prospect and hope. Then locusts break forth 
out of the smoke;—demonic hobgoblin forms, 
not eating grass, as do Jocusts, but, like scorpions, 
stinging men. They have no power over the 
objective region of genuine spiritual life—over 
the grass of the soul’s pasture, the verdure of 
new life, the trees of God by the rivers of water; 
their power is over those men who have not the 
seal of God on their foreheads. It is, therefore, 
manifest that good men, awakened men, well- 
meaning men, in @ more general sense, may be 
exposed to them. Even those men, however, 
whom they successfully attack, they cannot 
directly kill; they have power only to torment 
them jive months, 7. e., to rob them of spiritual 
liberty, indicated by the numeral jive, through a 
series of minor changes of time or of the moon. 
And in those days—those gloomy days of an- 
cient and, especially, modern despair—men 
shall seek death and not find it; death shall 
even seem to flee before them. This does not. 
exclude individual suicides on the extreme of 
these self-tormentings; in general, however, 
these gloomy soul-moods are below the level of 
the feeling of, and pleasure in, life. And what 
an array of phantoms, or mere semblances full 
of contradictions, do these tormenting spirits of 
modern svul-sutfering constitute! The descrip- 
tion of the text very significantly proclaims 
them to be nothing but fantastical and airy 
visions (see p. 22). 

The phantasmagoria image forth, as war-horses, 
strong and passionate moods; they transform 
themselves into heads, wearing superb and kingly 
crowns, radiant with the semblance of gold; 
then they put on a humane face, as of man, and 
even assume a sentimentally soft deportment, 
indicated by the hair as of women, whilst yet 
they bite as though they had lions’ teeth. But 
above all, they love to disguise themselves as 
grand warlike phantoms; they appear in breast- 
plated war-hosts; their wings thunder like war- 
chariots charging to the battle; and with their 
fanciful terrors they change the world of Chris- 
tian brotherhood more and more into a grand 
complex of camps. The venomous sting of these 
locusts is in their ¢ai/s, which are like the tails 
of scorpions, the emblems of the evil spirit. 
Thus, too, the still worse power of the monsters 
of the sixth Trumpet lies not only in their 
mouths, but also in their tails. The meaning of 
this fact is, doubtless, that their effects increase 
and intensify toward the end; they make 
themselves felt particularly in the pains and 
painful consequences of party-trains. Their 
power is limited, however, and the Seer 


again brings into view its jive 
months. 

These demons of torment are, moreover, not 
isolated apparitions; they torm a mysterious 
complex, a unity wherein, on the one hand, 
their fearful power lies, and, on the other, itg 
limitation is contained. As Hades constitutes a 
unitous realm of the dead, governed by Death 
personified; and as the kingdom of evil, as be- 
yond this life, is concentrated in Satan, whose 
manifest organ in this world is Antichrist, so, 
in the midst between Hades and the domain of 
Satan, the Abyss lies; this also is under the 
rule of a king, called, in Hebrew, Abaddon, and 
in Greek, Apollyon—the destroyer, waster. 
This king, in accordance with the distinct region 
and operation belonging to him, is the genius 
of despair, which must be regarded as specific 
destituteness of good or salvation, specific de- 
struction. The two names doubtless signify, 
likewise, that the Hebrew form of his spoiling 
of souls is different from the Greek form; inthe 
one case, he is wont to appear in the form of de- 
monic possession; in the other, in that of me- 
lancholy madness. In view of all this, how- 
ever, this whole terrible sphere of psychical 
torments must be clearly distinguished from the 
ethico-demonic plagues appearing at the sound 
of the sixth Trumpet. 

This one woe passes; but itis the forerunner 
of two others which are still worse. 


terminus, 


Sizth Trumpet-blast. 


On account of the importance of what follows, 
this trumpet-blast is sapplemented by a voice. 
The voice issues from the horns of the golden 
altar. Horns are symbols of protective power; 
the horns of the altar of incense, therefore, are 
significant of the perfect security of that spiritual 
life which proceeds from a life of prayer per- 
fected in Heaven. In this sense the voice cries: 
Let loose! the Church is armed. Thus Christ 
Himself says: ‘‘It must needs be that offences 
come, but woe,” etc. (Matt. xvili.7; comp. 1 Cor. 
xi. 19). The following treats, doubtless, of of- 
fences in the strictest sense of the term—tares 
(see Matt. xiii, 88, 89). Loose the four Angels by 
the great river Huphrates. 

With a grand assurance of victory, the vision 
brings out two fundamental features in the in- 
fliction of religious-ethical offences upon the 
earth. They appear at the start as four bound 
Angels. As emphatically as they, as offences, 
belong to the kingdom of darkness and are rep- 
resentative, in respect of the numeral four, of 
the spirit of the world (like the four beasts of 
Dan. vii.)—just so certain is it that they are 
bound by God’s providence, and are unable pre- 
maturely to break forth to destroy His souls, 
and that, under angelic power, under the power 
of the four Angels who, according to ch. vii., 
hold them bound, they must, as dispensations of 
God, themselves go forth for judgment, when 
the time comes, as His messengers. In respect 
of their inmost essence, they may be representa- 
tive of four fundamental forms of the Satanic 
essence and worldliness; they are, however, 
fundamental forms disguised as angels of light 
(2 Cor. xi. 14; 2 Thess. ii). Thus all heresies, 
at their first appearance, claim to be truths in a 
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higher form of knowledge, and also operate as 
powerful lies through the admixture of elements 
of truth. Schleiermacher, perchance, might 
have found his four ground-forms of heresy 
symbolized here, had he properly appreciated 
the Apocalyptic style. 

Again, though these offences seek to press 
forth in their quiet preparedness, they are con- 
ditioned by their Divinely ordained time as to 
hour, day. month and year; as to the hours of 
decisive conflict, the days of their apparent vic- 
tory, the moons of their periodic change, and 
the years of their collective domination. As it 
is their natural tendency to kill men (John viii. 
44), such is likewise their mission, inasmuch as 
they are instruments of judgment. Their mur- 
ders, however, are spiritual murders; they de- 
prive the third part of mankind of their spiritual 
life and prosperity. 

After the portrayal of their peculiar essence, 
these fundamental forms vanish behind the pro- 
digious train of horsemen forming their concrete 
appearance. What Biirger said of the dead [in 
the ballad of Lenore] is true also of erring spi- 
rits: they ride, and ride fast. One would 
think that a myriad might have been enough; 
but as % curse generates a curse, so the er- 
ring spirits is productive of more of its kind, 
even to myriads of myriads. The circumstance 
that the enormous number is twice given, may 
have its foundation in the fact that errors are 
divided into positive and negative ground-forms 
or extremes 

The concrete numeric form employed by the 
Seer does not, therefore, gain by its resolution 
into two hundred millions, 

The Seer heard their number and could never 
forget it in its importance. 

In these images of cavalry the horses them- 
selves are the main thing. In ch. vi. the horses 
are but the bearers, in symbolical colors, of the 
acting riders; here, on the contrary, only the 
horses seem to be actually operative; the riders 
work merely as weak directors of the movements 
of their steeds and by their symbolical breast- 
plates and colors. Is the intimation intended 
that these riders, heretics, are, in many respects, 
not so bad as their horses, death-breathing here- 
sies? Or is it suggested that the horses ordina- 
rily run away with them; that they speedily 
lose control over the movements originated by 
themselves? Possibly both thoughts are inti- 
mated. At all events, they all, without exception, 
are strongly mailed against the darts of truth, 
of sincerity and soberness of spirit, for fanatics 
are chips of one block, though not in a predes- 
tinarian sense; there is among them a good 
deal of talent, ambition, ardor and a strong im- 
pulse of self-consciousness; but little genius, 
soul, piety and reverence. The colors of their 
breast-plates correspond with the fatal opera- 
tions of their horses. The fire of fanaticism, so 
prone to be mingled with blood; the smoke of 
gloomy and confused mental disorders, already 
resolved into vapor; and the brimstone of still 
unused fuel floating about—how could the fun- 
damental forms of false-lightism be more fitly 
characterized | 

Again, the horses have heads as the heads of 
lions. Their arrogance, their aggressive ap- 
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pearance, assumes the semblance of true lion- 
heartedness, of genuine leonine strength. It is 
natural that their fatal operations issue from 
their mouths, though these may also, in a figura- 
tive sense, work by means of the pen. Besides 


_| the power in their mouths, they have power in 


their ¢ails. These tails are still worse than 
those of the locusts of the fifth Seal; they are 
not like scorpions, but like serpents, which, after 
the manner of serpents, do harm with their 
heads. Itis, perhaps, not out of the way to 
suppose that the. Seer designed giving promi- 
nence, along with the direct dogmatic injuries, 
to the pernicious moral effects of offences or 
false principles; for thus they have a two-fold 
mortal agency—through head and tail. It is in 
the nature of the thing that an inestimable 
amount of bloodshed follows in the train of spi- 
ritual murders. 

The Seer finally brings out the melancholy 
fact with which this cyclical world- picture 
closes; which is also, be it» understood, a cha- 
racteristic universal picture of the lust time. 
The rest of the men, who were not killed by these 
plagues, are those who have not, through a fall 
into heresies, lost all spiritual life. In this 
respect, therefore, they offer a contrast to the 
others; yet even they have not suffered them- 
selves to be roused to repentance. They are 
divided into two ranks, composed of those who 
are guilty in a religious point of view pre-emi- 
nently, and those whose guilt is pre-eminently 
moral—both ranks, however, being connected. 

The principal offence of the one side is, that 
they are subject to the works of their hands, 
z. e,, thoroughly externalized, sunk in external- 
isms, of which they do not repent. Demon- 
worship, a subtile service of devils—thus runs 
the terrible superscription, beneath which a 
pompous image-worship is set forth—idolatry 
with figures of gold, of silver, of brass, of stone, 
and of wood. The absolute irrationality of this 
idolatry is noticed by the Apocalypse as well as 
by the Old Testament. These idols can neither 
see, nor hear, nor walk; they are, therefore, 
less than the beasts. 

On the other side, the chief superscription is 
that of murder—something which well -corres- 
ponds with the service of the Devil; the indivi- 
dual forms—sorcery, fornication, theft—are at all 
events connected with this fundamental form. 
Sorcery [ Magismus], in its most general import, 
is the duskiest side of immorality ; it has a wide 
domain, from conscious impieties to ecclesiasti- 
cal mechanisms. fornication is a chief sin of 
heathen grossness under the mask of Christian 
culture. Zheft understands sublimating itself 
into the most subtile and underhand forms of 
swindle and fraud. 

We would submit the following general obser- 
vations: 

We have seen that the Seven Times Seven which 
forms the foundation of the Book, standsin a na- 
tural sequence. The same remark was applied, 
in particular, to the seven Churches. Again, if 
we examine the seven Seals, we cannot fail to 
recognize the naturalness of their sequence: 
war, dearth, all sorts of death, especially pesti- 
lence, martyrdom, earthquakes. The same re- 
mark holds good, furthermore, in regard to the 
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Trumpets: 1. Fanaticism; 2. A fanaticised com- 
munity-life; 8. Negative embitterment: 4. 
Darkening of revelation and of the life of salva- 
tion; 5. Penitential demonic psychical sufferings; 
6. Demonic mental or spiritual disorders, here- 
sies—preparatory to apostasy. 


[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETO. ] 
By the American Editor. 


Extrorr regards the Trumpet-septenary as 
included in the seventh Seal, and also this Sep- 
tenary as chronologically consecutive on that of 
the six Seals preceding. The Period of the 
Jirst sic Trumpets (to the close of the First Part 
of the Sixth, ch. ix. 21)* he regards as extending 
from A. D. 395 to 1453, including ‘*the destruc- 
tion of the Western Empire by the Goths, and 
the Eastern Empire by the Saracens and Turks.” 
The half hour's silence in Heaven (ch viii. 1) he 
interprets as ‘the stillness from storms” in 
‘‘the aerial firmament ;” 7. e., a continuance, for 
a brief period, of the calm brought to view, ch. 
vii. 1; by the incense offering he understands the 
presentation of the prayers of the Sealed before 
God by Jesus, the great High Priest. The 
Trumpets he regards as fulfilling the uses of the 
trumpets under the Levitical law, which uses 
he represents as two: (1) ‘‘as regarded the 
Israelites, to proclaim the epochs of advancing 
time ;” (2) ‘during war-time, and as regarded 
their enemies, . . . to proclaim war against those 
enemies as from God Himself (Num, x. 1-10).” 
The first four Trumpets he, in common with 
other interpreters, regards as intimately con- 
nected together; and he understands by them 
the four Gothic ravages which ended in the sub- 
version of the Western Empire. He contends 
that during the period of these ravages the 
Roman world was, in fact, divided into three 
parts, viz. the Hastern (Asia Minor, Syria, Ara- 
bia, Egypt); the Central (Mosia, Greece, Illyri- 
cum, Rhoetia); the Western (Italy, Gaul, Britain, 
Spain, Northwestern Africa); and that the third 
or Western part was destroyed. The first Trum- 
pet (ch. viii. 7): (A. D. 400-410) the Era of 
Alaric and Rhadagasius. The second (vers. 8, 
9): (A.D. 429-477) the Era of Genseric, to 
whom ‘was allotted ... the conquest of the 
maritime provinces of Africa and the islands.” 
The third (vers. 10, 11): (A.D. 450-453) the 
Era of Attila who, as a ‘baleful meteor,” 
“moved against the Western provinces along the 
Upper Danube, reached and crossed the Rhine at 
Basle, and thence tracing the same great fron- 
tier stream of the West down to Belgium, made 
its valley one scene of desolation and woe;” 
thence directing his steps to ‘‘‘the European 
fountains of waters’ in the Alpine heights and 
Alpine valleys of Italy.” The fourth (ver. 2): 
(about A. D. 476 or 479) the Era of Odoacer, by 
whom ‘the name and office of Roman Emperor of 
the West was abolished,” and ‘thus of the 
Roman imperial Sun, that third which apper- 
tained to the Western Empire was eclipsed, and 
shone no more.” By the Angel (Hagle) flying 
through mid-heaven (ver, 18), he understands 
the public ‘forewarnings of coming woe”’ that 





* [Elliott regards the Second Part of the Sixth Trumpet 
as extending through ch. xi. 13.—E. R. C.] 








prevailed throughout the period from the death 
of Justinian, A. D. 565, to the rise of Mohammed 
and the Saracens—forewarnings in (1) the warn- 
ing utterances of eminent fathers of the Church 
(Sulpitius Severus, Martin of Tours, Jerome, 
Hesychius, Evagrius, Theodoret, and especially 
Gregory the Great); (2) the generally diffused 
idea that the end of the world was approaching ; 
(3) the threatening ‘‘outward state and aspect 
of things.” The fifth Trumpet (ch. ix. 1-11): 
the Saracenic woe beginning with the public an- 
nouncement by Mohammed of his alleged mis- 
sion, A. D. 512, and extending through one 
hundred and fifty years (five prophetic months, 
ver. 5) to A. D. 762, when, in the establishment 
of Medinat al Salem (City of Peace) as the capi- 
tal of the Saracenic Empire and the following 
tranquillity, occurred what Daubuz calls ‘‘the 
settlement of the locusts.”’* The sixth Trumpet, 
Part I. (vers. 18-19): the Turkish woe, extending 
from January 18th, A. D. 1057, the day on which 
the Turcomans went forth from Bagdad on their 
career of victory, to the day on which the in- 
vestiture of Constantinople was completed, to 
May 16th, A. D. 1458 (¢. ¢., 896 years, 118 days= 
the prophetic year, month and day, ver. 15).+ 
Barnes agrees substantially with Elliott as to 
the periods of the Trumpets, and the nature of 
the judgments inflicted under them. He differs 
in certain points of interpretation, as will be 
seen under EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 
WorpswortH regards the description of the 
seventh Seal as closing with ch. viii. 1, to be re- 
sumed in the glories set forth in chs. xxi., xxii.; 
and maintains that the Seer then proceeds to 
portray the Divine judgments, from ihe beginning, 
on the enemies of the Church, under the Seven 
Trumpets. The Trumpets are prefaced by the 
prayers of the Saints (vers. 8, 4), in answer to 
which the judgments are sent forth (vers. 5, 6). 
The Trumpets correspond with the woes inflicted 
upon Egypt (Ex. ix. 23-26), and to the sevenfold 
encircling of Jericho (Josh. vi. 1-20); the first 
six are preparatory denunciations, warning, call- 
ing to repentance, and preparing for the seventh 
which will conyene all nations to the general 
judgment. The jirst (ver. 7) is a retributive 
sequel to the second Seal, and represents the 
woes which fell upon the Roman Empire in the 
fourth century, when it was smitten by a hail 
storm from the North (the Gothic invasion). 
The second (vers. 8, 9): the uprooting and de- 
struction of Imperial Rome (which had been as 
a great Voleano) by the Goths, Vandals and 
Huns. The thrd (vers. 10, 11): heretical 
teachers (represented by the fallen star), who 
embittered the waters of Holy Scripture. (‘In 
the Seals heresy is represented as a trial of the 
Church; in the Trumpets it is treated as a judg- 
ment inflicted on (godless) men for sins.”) The 
fourth (ver. 12): ‘*a prophecy of the great pre- 
valence of errors, defections, apostasies and 
confusions in Christendom, such as abounded in 
the Seventh Century.” The jifth (ch. ix. 1-11): 
the Mohammedan (Saracenic and Turkish) woe. 
The sixth (vers, 13-21): ‘*This vision has re- 
vealed ...that the Holy Scriptures (four-fold 





* [To Daubuz, according to Elliott, is due the above ex- 
planation of the one hundred and fifty years.—E. R. C.] 
+ [For particulars, see EXPLANAvIONS IN Detar, —E. k. C.J 
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Gospel), though lound as captives for a time, Ghost. The Trumpets he regards as successive: 


would be loosed by the command of God, and 
that they would traverse the world like an innu- 
merable army. And although they are... . 
ministers of salvation unto many, yet the Vision 
has declared, that the Holy Scriptures would be. 
like instruments of punishment and death to the 
enemies of God.”’ (!) 

Aurorp regards the seventh Seal as having its 
completion in ch. viii.5; the preparation for the 
Trumpets, however, he looks upon as ‘‘evolved 
out of the opening of the seventh Seal.’”’ The 
first four he regards as connected together by 
‘‘the kind of exercise which their agency finds” 
—‘the plagues indicated by them” being “en- 
tirely exercised on natural objects.” The fifth 
and sixth are in like manner connected; the 
plagues being inflicted on men—the former by 
pain, the latter by death; the seventh forming 
rather the solemn conclusion to the whole than 
a distinct judgment of itself. He affirms (1) 
that the series of visions reaches forward to the 
time of the end, and (2) that the infliction of 
the plagues is general, no particular city nor 
people being designated as their object. He 
‘assigns no date for the beginning of the Trum- 
pets, and leaves us in doubt as to whether he 
regarded them as in the process of development 
or still future. 

Lorp apparently regards the seventh Seal as 
closing with ch. vill. 5; the slence was symbolic 
of a short period (1) cf contemplation, submis- 
sion and faith amongst Angels and the Redeemed 
in Heaven, and (2) of quiet on Harth—the pe- 
riod of repose intervening between the close of 
persecution, A. D. 311, and the commencement, 
near the close of that year, of the civil wars by 
which Constantine was elevated to the throne; 
the voices, etc. (ver. 5), symbolize the agitations 
and revolutions which attended the elevation of 
Constantine and the subversion of Paganism. 
His interpretation of the Trumpets is substan- 
tially that of Elliott and Barnes. 

Guascow* represents the seventh Seal as com- 
prehending the Trumpets. The period of silence 
he identifies with the seven and a half days 
from the Ascension to Pentecost, the smoke of the 
incense with the Intercession of Christ, the fire 
thrown on the land with the effusion of the Holy 





* ((The Apocalypse Translated and EBxpounded: Jamus 
Gtasgow, D.D., Irish Gen. Ass. Prof. of Oriental Languages, 
etc. Edinburgh: 1872.) The Am. Ed. regrets that the above- 
mentioned valuable Co‘nmentary was not received in the 
United States until after a large portion of this work wis in 
print. He subjoins an abstract of Dr, Glasgow’s scheme of 
the Seals. They were all synchronous as to their opening: 
J. Christ; II. Apostate Judaism; III, Greek and Roman 
Paganism; IV. Gnosticism; V. Martyrs of the old Economy; 
VI. General Commotion; the swn (the Church) was darkened 
at the death of Christ, the moon (the political government 
of the Jews) suffered a total eclipse, from which it never 
emerged, the stars (the rulers of the Synagogue) lost their 
light, the heaven (the Jewish Church) passed away, the 
mountains and islands (the provincial governors in Judea 
and those whom they represented) fell, kings and magnates 
(the nations they represented) were oppressed with the idea 
that they were exposed to the wrath of God (ch. vii. is not 
a description of any prophetic times or successive events, 
but of the condition of the Lord’s people worshipping, 
serving and Wlessed), VII. As above, 

(The patent objections to this scheme are, first, that in 
fact it places the events of the sixth and seventh Seals before 
the others; and, se ondly, that it reveals to John as things 
to ‘‘be hereafter” (ch. iv. 1) events that had taken place in 
connection with the Crucifixion. the Ascension and the 
Pentecostal Effusion of the Spirit—H. R. 0.] 


I. The woes ending in the destruction of the 
Jewish state, one third of the people being de- 
stroyed by the Roman army. II. Tne expatria- 
tion of the Jews after the revolt under Barcochba 
(the mountain burning with the wrath of God 
cast into the sea of the pagan empire). III. 
Usurpation of Prelacy. IV. Arianism promoted 
by Constans and Constantine. V. The Moham- 
medan woe (Saracens and Turks). VI. The 
four bound Angels are kings, popes, inquisitors, 
and councils, previously kept in restraint, but 
who are now loosed to slay the third part of the 
men, t. €. true Christians—the period of perse- 
cution beginning A. D. 1123, and extending to 
the Reformation.—E. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ch. viii. 1. Half an hour.—‘‘The anxious 
expectancy of the inhabitants of Heaven” (Diis- 
terdieck). Olassical, but not Biblical: Stupor 
celitum (Hichhorn. Similar interpretations see 
in Diisterdieck, p. 299). Vitringa: The whole 
purport of the seventh Seal is: ecclesia in pace! 
Similar interpretations see in Diisterdieck, p. 
301. Hengstenberg offers a most remarkable 
interpretation: Silence of Christ’s enemies (in 
Heaven!). We regard Diisterdieck’s polemic 
against the idea that thereis a recapitulation in 
this place also, as utterly wrong; especially do 
we object to his unconditional rejection of 
Lyra’s interpretation, viz. that nothing but the 
Church’s battle against heretics is depicted, 
though it is true that this explanation would be 
applicable only to the sixth Trumpet, if heresies 
proper were alone involved. The fact that there 
is a difference between a supposed anxiety in 
Heaven and a readily intelligible tension of 
spirit and prayerful mood in the same blessed 
place needs no further exposition. See the 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

[For different views of the ovyf# see Add. Note, 


p.201sq. Bishop Newton (after Philo) calls at- 


tention to the fact, that ‘while the sacrifices 
were made (2 Chron. xxix. 25-28), the voices 
and instruments and trumpets sounded; while 
the priest went into the Temple to burn incense 
(Luke i. 10), all were silent, and the people 
prayed to themselves.” (See also 2 Chron. xxix, 
29). This silence was, so to speak, intensified 
on the great day of Atonement when, at the of- 
fering of the incense and the sacrifice, all save 
the High Priest withdrew from the Sanctuary 
(see Levit. xvi. 17; also Kitto’s Cyc., Articles 
AronEemMENT [Day or] and Incensz). It was said 
to the souls under the altar in answer to their 
cries (the cries of their blood for vengeance), that 
they should rest until the full number of mar- 
tyrs (or the time of martyrdom) had been com- 
pleted (ch. vi. 9-11). On the completion of the 
number, or the time (it matters not which, for 
they would be completed together), the Seer 
beheld in symbolic vision the offering, by the 
Great High Priest, of their prayers (doubtless 
inclusive of the cry of the blood of their sacri- 
fice), together with the incense of His own merits 
before the Throne—it was fitting that during that 
highest offering every creature sound, even that 
of praise, should be hushed in Heaven.—E&, 


R. C.] 
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Ver. 2. And I saw.—This scene, depicted 
in vers. 2-6, can have taken place only in the 
pause of the ovy7. Heaven is sunk in prayerful 
silence; it is also, however, busy preparing to 
encounter the ill effects of the events which 
transpire at the blast of the seven Trumpets. 
According to Ebrard, this scene of preparation 
takes place after the silence; according to Diis- 
terdieck, the silence ceases with ver. 5, since 
there we read of thunder and voices. (Further 
on, however, he also makes the ovy# end with 
ver. 6.) But these latter are but the general 
consequences of the sacred fire cast upon the 
earth. 

The seven Angels who stand [Lange: 
stood] before God ; not who stepped [took their 
stations] before God (Luther). But neither is the 
reference to seven Angels who, by preference, 
stand permanently before God (Diisterdieck ; 
Archangels, De Wette; the seven Spirits, Mwald). 
They are, undoubtedly, the Angels of the seven 
Trumpets (Ebrard, Hengstenberg), and the 
article—the seven Angels—has reference to the 
presupposition that these seven stand ready, 
waiting their Divine commission. With Heng- 
stenberg, the idea of the seven Archangels shifts 
into that of Angels whose number is modified by 
that of the Trumpets. 

Seven Trumpets.—See above. For an 
archeological treatise on the Trumpets, see 
Hengstenberg, p. 482 sqq. [Eng. Trans., p. 895 
sqq. |. 
aoe 3. Another Angel.—‘‘The other An- 
gel, like the one mentioned in ch. vii., is to be 
regarded ag a real Angel,” says Diisterdieck. 
The meaning of this is, that the Apocalypse is 
not to be treated as a symbolical Book in this 
passage either. Hengstenberg, also, at first re- 
gards the Angel here described as occupying 
merely the position of a carrier, although he 
subsequently remarks that he is nothing but a 
symbolica! figure. Manifestly, the former view 
is in opposition to the text. This Angel minis- 
ters at the heavenly altar of incense. For it is 
to such an altar alone that the present passage 
refers, as Grotius and others maintain; not to 
an altar of burnt-offering, as is the opinion of 
Hofmann and Ebrard. 

The question might well be asked: What idea 
should we connect with a heavenly altar of 
burnt-offering?* The altar of incense is quite 
another thing. Comp. Diisterdieck’s polemic 
against Hofmann and Ebrard, p. 3805. 

The attribute of this Angel is the golden censer; 
by the heavenly incense which he burns, the 
prayers of all the Saints on earth are perfected. 
This Angel can even pour the holy altar fire 
upon the earth and waken voices, thunders, 
lightnings and earthquake. Can an Angel do 
all this? Such forced literalism should surely 
not bear the name of historical interpretation. 
If consistently retained, it would here of neces- 
sity lead to the Roman Catholic idea of angelic 
mediation. The inquiry is historical as to who 
is elsewhere in Scripture to be regarded as the 
perfecter of earthly petitions, by heavenly inter- 
cession or by the heavenly administration of 
prayer. The result of such inquiry precludes 


Ea 


* [See foot-note on p. 175 (firat column).—E. R. C.] 








the possibility of this Angel being taken for any 
but Christ, in accordance with Bede, Béhmer, 
and many others (1 John ii. 1), or the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. viii. 26). It might, however, also 
be maintained, that the heavenly perfecting of 
human prayers is generally represented by a 
symbolic angelic form (Grotius: angelus precum 
ecclesiz). 

A golden censer.—On AcBavwrdcg see the 
lexicons. 

There was given unto him much in- 
cense. — Much of the spirit of prayer, of 
heavenly renunciation and heavenly confi- 
dence. 

[Of what was the incense of the Tabernacle 
symbolic? In seeking an answer to this ques- 
tion, it should be remembered that it was com- 
pounded of the most precious spices, that in its 
normal condition it was most holy (Hx. xxx. 34- 
86), but at the same time inefficacious for its 
peculiar uses until consumed by fire from the 
altar of burnt-offering; thus consumed, how- 
ever, it was that without which the High Priest 
could not enter the Holy of Holies to offer the 
blood of the Atonement (Lev. xvi. 12-14), and 
with which every morning and evening was 
sanctified (Ex. xxx. 7-9). What can it symbolize 
but the excellencies of the God-man, most holy 
in their normal condition, but made effluent and 
efficacious for atonement and sanctification 
only by fire from the Altar of Sacrifice ?— 
E. R. C. 

That he should add it to the prayers.— 
Taic mpocevyaic has been differently interpreted 
to mean: as the prayers; im the prayers; or 
among them. The attempt has also been made 
by emendations and constructions to improve 
the simple sense, that this incense was intended 
for the prayers of the saints, that is, for their 
heavenly supplementation and perfection (Vitr., 
Calov. and others). 

Upon the golden altar.—This, according 
to Ebrard, is the altar of incense, whilst, on the 
other hand, the altar mentioned elsewhere, in 
vers. 8 and 5, is an altar of burnt-offering. 
The altar of burnt-offering in ch. vi. 9 should 
not be cited in support of this view, for that is 
to be found, in a symbolical sense, on earth. 
If, however, this description of a golden altar 
before the Throne be applied to the idea of the 
Temple, the golden altar is the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, ch. xi. 19. The Ark of the Covenant was 
really an altar, and that the third and holiest; 
it was also golden. According to Lev. xvi. 12— 
a passage misconstrued by Ebrard, p. 281; see 
in opposition to him Diisterdieck, p. 805—the 
offering of incense was, on the great Day of 
Atonement, made over the Ark of the Covenant 
in the Holy of holies.* 





* [The American Editor is unable to find the slightest 
foundation for the assertion, that the Ark of the Covenant 
was an Altar. Most certainly it is not implied in ch. xi. 19; 
and the offering of Lev. xvi. 13 was before the Lord, and 
consequently before the Ark, which supported the Mercy- 
seat. That, in the second reference, the ascending cloud of 
incense covered both the Mercy-seat and the Ark, most cer- 
tainly does not imply that the offering was made either upon 
or over the latter; and also, manifestly, if it implies this in 
the case of the latter, it must also in that of the former, and 
so the reference proves not only that the Ark, but that the 
Mercy-seat was an Altar! It is inconceivable that the Ark 
should, in the Divine intent, have been an Altar without 
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Ver. 4. And the smoke... . ascended. 
—Exsrarp: “The prayers of the Saints had 
ascended long before this; but had hitherto not 
been heard.” This relation between earthly 
prayers and heavenly intercessions, or perfect- 
ings, cannot possibly, however, be thus parted. 
into separate times.* The human prayers are, 
as it were, swallowed up by the smoke of the 
heavenly incense, whose attributive destination 
is ‘‘to the prayers of the Saints;” in this form, 
the smoke rises before God—locally speaking, 
this can mean only: over the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. Thus is the perfect acceptability of the 
prayers expressed. Their acceptance and an- 
swering is also, however, symbolically set 
forth. 

Ver. 5. And the Angel took the censer. 
—He fills it with fire from the altar of incense, 
and casts the fire upon the earth. Thus, 
rightly, Diisterdieck. Ebrard, on the other 
hand, is of opinion, that he must have taken the 
fire from the altar of burnt-offering,and then have 
set the censer down upon the altar of incense. 
Hence the fire, he thinks, is indicative of the 
flame in which the martyrs were burned, and is 
to be regarded as a fire of judgment. It is not 
to be wondered at that Hengstenberg even here 
finds a close connection between the fire of 
prayer and the fire of zeal which shall consume 
the adversaries. According to him, the silence 
in Heaven itself is but a silence of the annihi- 
lated enemies of God upon earth (p. 424 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 892 sq.]). Here, however, we have to 
do with the heavenly fire of Divine providence, 
which, having perfected the prayers, is now 
become a fire of saving grace. By its being 
cast upon the earth, the earth is rendered 
capable of bearing the judgments now following; 
by no means, however, are these voices, thun- 
ders, lightnings and earthquake significant of 
the judgments themselves. Comp. the voices, 
Matt. iii. 17; xvii.5; the thunder, John xii, 
29; the earthquake, Matt. xxviii. 2; Acts iv. 
Siiexvies 20; 

[The fire with which the incense was ignited 
was taken from the altar of burnt-offering (Lev. 
xvi. 12); it is probable, however, that the coals 
cast upon the earth were taken from the golden 
altar, where the incense had been consumed: 
the fire of sacrifice which made effluent the vir- 
tues of Christ for the blessing of His people is 
poured back on earth for vengeance. The 





any distinct declaration of the fact in the Pentateuch; and 
not only so, but the supposition is inconsistent with the 
ideas manifestly attached to both the Ark and the Altar. 
The former, containing the moral law, was the foundation 
of the Divine Throne; the latter was the platform of human 
service,—K. R. C.] 

* (Is it not absolutely necessary for us to hypothesize a 
certain kind of separation? The prayers of saints ara al- 
ways acceptable to God, and are always accepted by Him, 
through the merits of Christ; but, though accepted, they 
are not always efficacious for the immediate procurement of 
the results asked for, even where the bestowment of those 
results is in the Divine purpose. For ages the entire Church 
Militant upon the earth have, day by day, offered the prayer 
for the complete establishment of the Kingdom of Right- 
eousness, and yet the bestowment of the object of that prayer 
has been deferred (comp. ch. vi. 10, 11). These prayers have, 
in a sense, so to speak, been gathered up by Jesus, ant in 
due time they will be urged before the Throne with the 
prone ace intercession, and the answer will be bestowed. 

+ (Barnes is of opinion that, “by casting the censer upon 
the earth,” “it is designed to show that, notwithstanuing 


following explanation is suggested in Kitto’s 
Cyc. (Art. Incensz), which is worthy of consi- 
deration: ‘A silver shovel was first filled with 
live coals (at the altar of burnt: offering), and 
afterwards emptied into a golden one, smaller 
than the former, so that some of the coals were 
spilled (Mishna, Tamid, v. 5, Yoma, iv. 4).” It 
is possible that this Temple custom may have 
been reproduced in the vision; the preceding 
explanation, however, seems the more probable. 
—E. RB. C.] 

Hengstenberg regards the earthquake as ‘the 
presage of imminent great revolutions.” But, 
be it observed, the earthquake was induced by 
jire from Heaven, which can here properly be 
said only of reformations. [?] 

For general observations on the first four 
Trumpets, see Diisterdieck, p. 808. 


Vers. 6, 7. 
FIRST TRUMPET. 


Ver. 7. Hail and fire, mingled with 
blood.—Comp. Ex. ix. 24; Joel ii. 80. Diist.: 
“To explain allegorically all that John now 
sees,” 7. e. toassume that the Apocalypse is a 
symbolico-allegorical Book,[‘ is an undertaking, 
which, there being no ground for it whatever in 
the text, can lead to nothing but arbitrary guess- 
work.” ].* By sticking to the letter of the text, 
on the other hand, we arrive at the conclusion, 
that the third part of the earth (the surface of the 
earth, with all that is thereon) is burnt up, 
‘cand, still more, the third part of the trees aud 
all the grass upon the whole earth.” All the 
abortive interpretations in the world cannot 
make us abandon our conviction that the Apoca- 
lypse has an allegorical meaning.+ 

Diisterdieck cites Bede: Pana gehenne; Gro- 
tius: Judgorum obduratio and iracundia sangut- 
naria (not bad!); Wetstein: Arma civilia, etc., 
p. 810. Sander, better than many others, inter- 
prets the figure as significant of the fire of false 
devotion, joined with bloodshed, placing the 
same, however, in the definite period of the 


the prayer that would be offered, great and fearful calami- 
ties would come upon the earth,.. . as if the prayers were 
MRO] any longer, or as if prayer were now in vain.”’— 
de de 

* [The portion within the brackets is supplied from Diis- 
terdieck, Lange having ended the quotation with an “etc.” 
before his own comment.—E. R. O. 

+ [The question is not whether the Apocalypse has an 
allegorical meaning—that is admitted by all—but as to whe- 
ther everything in it is always allegorical, or rather me- 
diately symbolical. This, it would seew, our Author himself 
does not always claim; for he admits, and must admit, that 
sometimes when Heaven and Earth and Angels are men- 
tioned, the real Heaven and Earth and real Angels are in- 
tended, and that always when God is spoken of, the Divine 
Being is designated. Indeed, it seems scarcely possible to 
construct an allegory in which some portion of the figures 
will not be natural; and most certainly the union of the 
Natural with the Symbolic appears everywhere else through- 
out the prophetic Scriptures. The following examples are 
taken from an excellent article on this subject by Elliott 
(Hor. Apoc. Vol. I., p. 357 sqq.): Ezek. xxvii. 26. “In this 
passage Tyre is symbolized as a ship, and Nebuchadnezzar 
as the destroying wind that shipwrecked it; yet the choro- 
graphic phrase: tn the midst of the seas, designates the 
literal locality of the situation of Tyre, and the ‘East,’ that 
of the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar with respect to it.” Ps, 
Ixxx. 8,11: “Thou hast brought a vine out of Eqypt.... 
It sent out its boughs unto the sea, and its branches unto 
the river.” Here, “though the vine is symbolic, yet the 
Egypt, sea (Mediterranean), and river (Kuphrates) are all 
notoriously literal.” Se: also Ezek. xxxii.2-16; Jer. iii. 6; 
Is. lvii. 5, efc.—E. R. C.] 
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time succeeding Constantine. The Kreuzritter 
thinks the migration of nations is referred to. 
Paulus believes that a great scarcity and famine 
is intended (the soil and vegetation being parti- 
cularly involved in the dispensation). Girtner 
thinks there is a reference to Arianism. 

[By this Trumpet, Elliott and Barnes under- 
stand the desolation of the Western Empire by 
the Goths under Alaric and Rhadagasius (see p. 
201; where also Elliott's exposition of ‘the 
third part”? may be found). These commenta- 
tors regard their hypothesis as confirmed by 
the fact, that the nature of one of the elements 
of the plague (hail) indicates it as coming from 
the North, and the further fact that it was upon 
“the land” indicates that it was to fall on the 
continental provinces. Both these conditions 
were fulfilled in the invasion contemplated. 
Bishop Newton, who previously presented this 
view, farther supports it by the following extract 
from Philostorgius, a historian who wrote in 
this period: ‘*The sword of the barbarians de- 
stroyed the greatest multitude of men; and 
among other calamities, dry heats with flashes 
of flame and whirlwinds of fire occasioned 
various and intolerable terrors; yea, and hail 
greater than could be held in a man’s hand fell 
down in several places, weighing as much as 
eight pounds (Hist. Hec. 1. ii. ch. 7).” He also 
quctes from Claudian, who, in his poem on this 
very war, (De Bello Getico, ver. 173), compares 
the invaders to a storm of hail.—H. RB. C.] 


Vers. 8, 9. 
SECOND TRUMPET. 
See Jer. li. 25; Ex. vii. 20. 


«The text,’’ remarks Diisterdieck, ‘‘contains 
nothing of an allegorical nature.” And this 
though the literal apprehension admits of posi- 
tively no well-founded conception. The above- 
cited commentator quotes, in illustration of the 
allegorical interpretation, Bede: Diabolus, etc., 
in mare szculi missus est; Grotius: The moun- 
tain is the arz Antonia in Jerusalem; Hengsten- 
berg, who, he says, ‘‘entertains, in general, 
the view, that all the Trumpet-visions except the 
last are representative of the same thing, viz. 
war;” Ebrard: The volcanic, Titanie energy 
of egoism, efc. Ebrard likewise supposes that 
the mowntain is a volcano (like the Throne of 
God, ch. iv.), which, by reason of its inward 
raging violence, plunges into the sea (éGAj07 is 
subversive of this view). Diisterdieck believes 
the Oc to be indicative of the fact, that only a 
mass of fire resembling a great mountain is in- 
tended. But since the mountain is always signi- 
ficant. of a fixed and permanent order of things, 
6c merely denotes that this mountain lacks the 
reality of the spiritual mountain nature. The 
same truth is involved in the fact, that the 
mountain is on fire, and that hence, to counteract 
its conflagration, it is thrown into the sea. 
Christian history is acquainted with many such 
burning mountains, which, by reason of fanati- 
cism, have incurred judgment—beginning with 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the fall of Juda- 
ism, the casting of which into the sea of nations 
resulted in a considerable empoisonment of na- 
tional life. Similarly, not only have states sub- 


sequently fallen—as, for instance, the Eastern 
Roman Empire—but also a series of dynasties, 
being become a prey to fanaticism, have been 
hurled from their proud eminence. 

Sander holds that the Arian controversies are 
here predicted. The Krewzritter regards the 
passage as expressive of the maritime supremacy 
of the Roman Empire; while Girtner maintains 
that the erroneous doctrines of the Orient, and 
Islam, eée., are denoted. In short, every variety 
of arbitrary interpretation attaches to the pas- 
sage. [For other views, see on p. 201 sqq.— 
E.R. CC.) * 


Vers. 10, 11. 
THIRD TRUMPET. 


Ver. 10. There fell a great star from the 
Heaven —The literal apprehension brings with 
it such queries as these: whether the star itself 
were devoted to perdition, or whether perdition 
consisted but in the falling of the star; how one 
star could fall upon so many streams and springs; 
and how it is that wormwood, which is not a 
deadly poison, can here have such bitter effects. 
Diisterdieck remarks, @ propos of the last ques- 
tion, that natural wormwood is not meant here, 
immediately breaking out again into a polemic 
against allegorizing expositors, 7. e., expositors 
of allegories. p 

We cannot deny that the most aimless and 
arbitrary play of interpretation again meets us 
at this passage. Pelagius, Arius (H. W. Rinck 
thinks Arius is here intended—a view which is 
also held by Renan, Strauss, Schenkel and their 
associates), Romulus Augustulus and Gregory 
the Great file past us in accordance with more 
ancient conceptions of the great star, whilst the 
synchrono-historical interpretation advances 
the Jewish fanatic Eleazar (Diisterdieck, p. 
313). According to Ebrard, the star is, “as 
it were, the natural spirit of bitterness, the 
power of bitterness or embitterment, sent down 
by God in visible concentration, so to speak, as 
a judgment upon the earth.’’ Sander construes 
the star as false asceticism, monkish morality, 
constantly developing after Constantine’s time. 
According to Paulus, apostasy is intended. 
According to Gartner, ‘‘the adulterations of 
doctrine by the Romish bishops and priests” 
(thus the Kreuzritter). 

Even the external form of the star has been 
the subject of a superfluity of conflicting conjec- 
tures: it has been represented as a shooting- 
star of great magnitude (4iillig, Ewald); a 
comet (Wetstein); a “great star” in the literal 
sense of the words (Diisterdieck). On the im- 
port of the star see Dan. xii. 8; Jude 18. On 
the fountains see Prov. xiii. 14; xiv. 27; xviii. 





* [Elliott and Barnes suppose that this plague relates to 
the ravages of the Vandals under Genseric, he latter thus 
writes: ‘The symbol of a blazing or burning mountain, 
torn from its foundation and precipitated into the ocean, 
would well represent this mighty nation moved from its an- 
cient seat and borne along toward the maritime parts of the 
Empire.” The former confines the conquest to “ the maqa7- 
time provinces of Atrica and the islands—all, in short, that 
belonged to the Western Empire in the Mediterranean. 
Both refer largely to Gibbon and other historians to show 
that the Vandals were principally a naval power, and that 
their ravages were confined to the maritime provinces and 
islands of the Mediterranean, and to the destruction of the 
fleets of the Empire. two of which were completely destroyed. 
—E. R. C.] 
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third with the remark: ‘This is conceivable in 
the vision; scarcely so in reality. Here also 
therefore, the vision must contain a prophetic 
symbol.” He adds: ‘+Hengstenberg is, as 
usual, ready with his allegorical application of 
the vision to anxious and gloomy times of war. 
Vitringa, by the sun, apprehended the Roman 
Emperor; by the moon, the Patriarchs [ecclesi- 
astical]; by the stars, the bishops; by the whole 
vision, Arianism, together with the migration of 
nations, etc.” Other interpretations see noted 
in Diisterdieck, p. 314: The troubling of the 
Church by false brethren, heresy, Islam, politi- 
cal disorders, Goths and Vandals, etc. Sander 
justly remarks: ‘No positive operation of hos- 
tile powers, no distinct and single perverted 
tendency is here spoken of; it is something 
purely negative—a suppression of light, a reces- 
sion of truth, subsequent to the operation of 
the three perverted tendencies already men- 
tioned” [first three Trumpets]. He thinks 
this condition belongs to the time of the Middle 
Ages. The Kreuzritter makes this Trumpet refer 
to the operations of Mohammedanism. Gartner 
finds the Beast from the abyss here indicated—the 
sovereignty of the people, which is to set up a 
false religion. Graber interprets the obscura- 
tion as significant of the stoppage of the machine 
of state, the disturbance of magistratic affairs. 
The reverse of this dismal darkening see in Is. 
xxx. 26. The opposite of the latter idea see in 
Is. xxiv. 23, and again in Is. xiii. 10. On the 
symbolism of the sun, Mal. iv. 2. For the figure 
of the moon, Gen. xxxvii. 9 may not be without 
significance. Feminine nature, natural life, 
nocturnal consciousness: kindred ideas. The 
Kreuzritter applies the darkening of the moon to 
the darkening of natural wisdom, science, civili- 
zation and culture, by Mohammedanism. Diister- 
dieck thinks the first four Trumpets have refer- 
ence to cosmical foretokens of the end of the 
world, in accordance with Matt. xxiv. 29. [See 
also pp. 201 sq.—B. R. C.]* 


4; xxv. 26. On the rivers see 2 Kings v. 12; 


Isa. viii. 6; Ezek. xlvii. 1. [See also pp. 201 sq. 
—E. R. C.]* 





























































Ver. 12. 
FOURTH TRUMPET. 


The third part of the sun —It is neces- 
sary here to lay special stress upon the fact, 
that in treating of the Trumpets we have to do 
with spiritual affairs—not with natural phe- 
nomena. It is, therefore, somewhat superfluous 
to ask whether a natural percussio of the sun 
(after the Rabbins) or a supernatural one (in ac- 
cordance with Wolf) be meant ; whether a tem- 
poral third of the luminary (in accordance with 
Ebrard) or a local third (in accordance with 
Diisterdieck) be intended. 

These ideas, since they have no symbolic 
significance, are not to be pressed; the idea, 
however, that the third part of the bright- 
ness of the luminary is smitten or done 
away with (according to Bengel, Bohmer and 
others) is, as we think, the true one. This is 
to be understood, in the first place, as touching 
the effect of the luminary, and it must be limited 
to its general effect in time; it should not be 
taken as an effect prejudicial to every individual 
Christian. Thus, when the third part of the 
sunshine is extinguished, this fact corresponds 
with the loss of the third part of the capacity 
of the human spiritual vision for taking in the 
sunlight—the third part of man’s love and kin- 
ship to spiritual sunlight. The thing meant is 
a more general obscuration of the light of reve- 
lation; an obscuration conditioned upon human 
guilt and modified by a fraction of the numeral 
of spirit. But as amid this obscuration there 
are those for whom all three thirds of the sun are 
smitten—men walking in the darkness of night 
—so, on the other hand, there are those who 
have the full light of the firmament. The cen- 
sure which De Wette and Diisterdieck cast upon 
the Seer as having ‘‘unnaturally”’ followed out 
the uniformity existing between the third of the 
luminary and the third of the day or night-time, 
rests only upon a prejudice in favor of the sensu- 
ous conception of the passage, 7. e., upon a failure 
to recognize its symbolicalness. Ebrard quali- 
fies his interpretation of the third as a temporal 


* [Barnes and Elliott refer this prophecy to the Era of 
Odoacer, by whom the name and office of the Roman Emperor 
of the West were abolished. In support of this view, Barnes 
thus writes: “Of the effect of the reign of Odoacer, Mr. 
Gibbon remarks: ‘In the division and decline of the empire, 
the tributary harvests of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn ; 
the numbers of the inhabitants continually decreased with 
the means of subsistence; and the country was exhausted 
by the irretrievable losses of war, famine and p'stilence, 
St. Ambrose has deplored the ruin of a populous district, 
which had been once adorned with the flourishing cities of 
Bologna, Modena, Regium and Placentia. Pope Gelasius 
was a subject of Odoacer; and he affirms, with strong ex- 
aggeration, that in Amilia, Tuscany, and the adjacent pro- 
vinees, the human species was almost extirpated. One third 
of those ample estates, to which the ruin of Italy is origi- 
nally imputed, was extorted for the use of the conquerors’ 
(ch. xxxvi.), Yet the light was not wholly extinct. It was 
‘a third part’ of it which was put out; and it was still 
true that some of the forms of the ancient constitution were 
observed—that the light still lingered before it wholly passed 
away. In the language of another (Elliott, Hor. Apoc., Vol. 
I., p. 383 sqq.), *Uhe authority of the Roman name had not 
yet entirely ceased. The Senate of Rome continued to as- 
semble as usual. The consuls were appointed yearly—one 
by the Eastern Emperor, one by Italy and Rome. Odoacer 
himself governed Italy under a title (that of Patrician), 
conferred on him by the Eastern Emperor. There was still 
a certain, though often faint, recognition of the supreme 
imperial vuthority. The moon and the stars micht seem 
still to shine in the West, with a dim, reflected light. In 
the course of the events. however, which rapidly followed in 
the next half century, these too were extinguished. After 
above a century and a half of calamities unexampled almost, 
as Dr. Robertson most truly represents it, in the History of 





* [Barnes and Elliott (and historical interpreters gene- 
rally) understand by the eveats under this Trumpet the 
ravages of the Huns under Attila. A brief abstract of the 
views of the former was presented on p.201. The latter 
writes: “It is not a lurid meteor (lurid, pale, ghostly) that 
is here referred to, but a bright, intense, blazing star—em- 
biem of fiery energy, of rapidity of movement and execution, 
of splendor of appearance—such as a chieftain of high en- 
dowments, of impetuousness of character, and of richness of 
appavel, would be, In all languages, probably, a meteor 
flaming through the sky has been an emblem of some splen- 
did geni 's causing or threatening desolati n and ruin; of a 
warrior who has moved along ina brilliant but destructive 
path over the world, and who has been regarded as sent to 
execute the vengexnce of Heaven.” All these points he 
finds realized in Attila, whose common appellation is “the 
Scourge of God.” He finds a further confirmation of his 
view in the facts that (1) “the principal operations of Attila 
were in the region of the Alps (the fountains of waters) and 
on the portions of the Empire whence the rivers flow down 
into Italy ;” (2) “at least a third part of the Empire was 
invaded and desolated by him;” (3) “the meteor seemed to 
be absorbed in the waters: thir power (the Huns’) seemed 
to be concentrated under Attila; he alone appeared as the 
leader of this formidable host ; and wheu he died, all (their) 
concentrated power was dissipated.” (A full detail of the 
career i) fon may be found in Gibbon, chs. xxxiv., xxxv.) 
—KE. R. C. 
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Ver. 18. 
[ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE THREE WOES. | 


Ver. 18. An eagle.—Du Werre: “An angel 
in the form of an eagle.” (Thus other commen- 
tators.) There is no need arbitrarily to aug- 
ment the symbolical angelic forms. According 
to De Wette, wecovpavguare here, as in ch. xiv. 
6, means through the midst of Heaven. But the 
passage cited forms part of a Heaven-scene, 
whilst the one which we are now examining 
occurs in the midst of an Earth-scene. Diister- 
dieck rejects the opinion set forth by Ewald in 
his first Comm., viz., that the middle space betwixt 
the vault of Heaven and the Earth is intended, 
but seems to think that his [Dtisterdieck’s] own 
explanation—through the meridian altitude of 
Heaven—is identical with that of De Wette. 
(Of course, Diisterdieck’s interpretation must be 
taken approximatively, the zenith being only a 
point, affording no space for the flight of an 
eagle.) [De Wette, it would seem, uses the 
term “Heaven” inthe sense of the place of 
God’s visible presence, whilst Diisterdieck em- 
ploys the word as significant of the firmament 
above us.—Tr. 

The Three Woes have reference to the subse- 
quent three Trumpets; they are, therefore, en- 
tirely new calamities, exceeding the former ones. 
They come as visitations upon the human race; 
they are woes in the strict sense of the term, 
however—as bringing destruction—only to the 
earthly-minded dwellers upon the Earth. 

Interpretations: EBrarp: *‘The world has be- 
come a putrefying carcase; the eagle of judg- 
ment flies along, croaking (?) his thrice-uttered 
ova.” Referring to Matt. xxiv. 28. (Similarly 
Herder, Bohmer, Volkmar.) 

HENGSTENBERG: The eagle here forms a con- 
trast to the dove, John i. 82. ‘Whether the 
ovat, woe, is intended to recall the croaking of 
the raven, as Hofmann supposes, we will not 
undertake to decide.” 

“According to Joacuim, the eagle is Gregory 
the Great.” The same, then, who, according 
to another, was represented by the falling star. 

De Lyra applied the eagle to John; it is cer- 
tain that it is Johannean, as a symbol of Apoca- 
lyptic prophecy. (Similarly the Kreuzritter, p. 
430.) [See also on pp. 201 sq.—H. R. C.] 


Chap. iz. 1. 
FIFTH TRUMPET, OR THE FIRST WOE.* 
Ch. ix. 1. I saw a star fallen from the 
Heaven to the Harth.—lIts fall is done; it 








Nations, the statement of Jerome—a statement couched un- 
der the very Apocalyptic figure of the text, but prematurely 
pronounced on the first taking of Rome by Alaric—might 
be considered at length accomplished: Clarissimum terrarum 
Jumen extinctum est—The world’s glorious sun has been ex- 
tinguished; or, as the modern poet (Byron, Childe Harold, 
Canto IV.) has expressed it, still under the Apocalyptic 
imagery : 
“She saw her glories star by star expire,” 


till not even one star remained to glimmer in the vacant and 
dark night.’” The passage from Robertson (Charles V. pp. 11, 
12) is: “Ifa man were called on to fix upon aperiod in the his- 
tory of the world during which the history of the human race 
was the most calamitous, he would without hesitation name 
that which elapsed from the death of Theodosius to the 
establishment of the Lombards in Italy.”—E. R. C.] 

* [Elliott and Barnes, in accordance with Bishop Newton 
and many other historical interpreters, understand by this 





has fallen hither from Heaven to judgment, 
Luke x. 18; Is. xiv. 12. <A star—therefore not 
an Angel (Hichhorn); either good (Bengel) or 
bad (Diisterdieck) ; certainly not the devil (Bede, 
against which view ch. xii. 9 militates). Ac- 
cording to Diisterdieck, the ideas of star and 
Angel are confluent (Ps. cili. 21; Jer. xxxiii. 
22). Here, however, where distinct symbols or 
conceptions are treated of, the two forms must 
be kept separa’'e. If we suppose the locusts to 
be phantasies originating in psychical gloom, 
we may take the star, which has fallen from 
Heaven, to be repentance without faith, or the 
sorrow of this world—so-called Cain or Judas 
repentance—or the remorse and penance of re- 
ligious self-torment, whether clothed in a more 
ancient and medisval or a more modern form. 
Comp. John xiii. 30; 1 John iii. 21. 





Trumpet the woes under the Saracenic invasions. They 
support this view by considerations such as the following: 
1. The admixture of the hwman with the bestial (vers. 7, 8) 
seems to imply, that the agents in this woe were men. 2. It 
is implied, that they were actuated by a false religion by 
vers. 1-3, 11. 3. That they were symbolized by locusts (ver. 
3) indicates (1), that they were from the Orient, Arabia 
especially (see an exceedingly able article by Elliott [Hor. 
Apoc., Vol. I., pp. 420sqq.] on “The Local Appropriateness 
of Scripture Symbol); (2) that they ravaged in nuwerous 
and immense armies as succeeding swarms; (3) their de- 
structiveness. 4. The peculiarities of appearance presented 
vers. 7-10 are strikingly significant of the Saracens : (1) like 
unto horses, they were principally horsemen; (2) crowns like 
unto gold, their peculiar head-dress—turbans adorned with 
gold (Elliott) or yellow (Barnes); (3) faces like men, bearded ; 
(4) hair like women, they wore their hair (unlike other mili- 
tary nations) long. (‘In that most characteristic of Arab 
poems, Antar—a poem composed at the time I speak of—we 
find the mustache and the beard, the long hair flowing on 
the shoulders, and the turban also, are specified: i, 340; 
‘He adjusted himself properly, twirled his whiskers, and 
folded up his hair under his turban, drawing it from off his 
shoulders :? i. 169; ‘His hair flowed down his shoulders :? iii. 
117; ‘Antar cut off Maadi’s har in revenge:’ iv. 325; ‘We 
will hang him up by his hair’ ii.4; ‘ Thou foul-mustachioed 
wretch!’” Elliott); (5) teeth like lions, their ferocity; (6) 
breastplates as of tron, “Sale’s Koran ii. 104, ‘God hath 
given you coats of mail to defend you in your wars’” 
(flliott). 6. The addition of the scorpion (also pointing to 
the Orient) sting, ver. 10, indicates (1) that their agency was 
to be on men, and not as the simple locust figure would have 
indicated, on vegetation, ver.4. (It was the command of the 
Caliph Aboubeker, the father-in-law and successor of Mo- 
hammed, in accordance with the spirit of the Koran, issued 
to the Saracens on the invasion of Syria, “ Destroy no palm 
trees, nor burn any fields of corn; cut down no fruit trees, 
nor do any mischief to cattle, only such as you kill to eat.” 
Gibbon, ch, li.); (2) that it was to be a tormenting, not an 
utterly destructive, agency, ver.5 (the sting of the scorpion 
is exceedingly painful, but not ordinarily fatal, see Books 
of Travel generally. In reference to the nature of this woe, 
as thus appropriately symbolized, the following is extracted 
from Barnes) : 

(‘As applicable to the conflic's of the Saracens with 
Christians (Christendom, the external Church), the meaning 
here would seem to be, that the power conc ded to those 
who are represented by the locusts was not to cut off and to 
destroy the Church; but it was to bring upon it various 
calamities to continue for a definite period. ... In respect to 
this, some remarkable facts have occurred in history. The 
followers of the False Prophet contemplated the subjugation 
of Europe andthe destruction of Christianity from two 
quarters—the East and the West—expec ing to make a 
junction of the two armies in the Noi th of Italy, and to 
march down to Rome. Twice did they attack the vital part 
of Christendom by besieging Constantinople; first, in the 
seven years’ siege, which lasted from A.D. 668 to A.D, 675, 
anf secondly, in the years 716-718, when Leo the Isaurian 
was on the imperial throne. But. on both occasions, they 
were obliged to retire defeated and disgraced. Gibbon, iii, 461 
seq. Again, they renewed their attack on the West. Having 
conquered Northern Africa, they passed over into Spain, 
subdued that country and Portugal, and extended their con- 
quests as far asthe Loire. At that time they designed to 
subdue France, and having united with the forces which 
they expected from the East, they intended to make a de- 
scent on Italy, and complete the conquest of Europe. This 
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To him was given, etc.—It is the key of the 


O Lucifer, son of the morning!’ And on Luke 


pit of the Abyss, and is given‘him only after |x. 18: ‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 


his fall. Repentance was in Heaven at first, 
but, through want of submission, fell to Harth, a 
fallen star, receiving now the melancholy ability 
to open the pit of the Abyss, the demonic domain™ 
of the lower realm of the dead. On the Abyss, 
comp. the Lexicons. The pit, doéap, denotes the 
mouth of the Abyss; the mouth being significant 
of the close connection and readily opened com- 
munication between human psychical life and 
the demonic domain. 

Different interpretations of the star see in De 
Wette, p. 102:—(Lyra): Valens; (Grotius): 
Eleazar ; (Herder): Menahem, the son of Judas. 
The Abyss: the fortress Masada. Abaddon: 
Simon, the son of Gorion. A singular inter- 
pretation is givén by Alcasar: the Mosaic 
Law. 

According to Hengstenberg, the star is an 
ideal person, a line of rulers, the last and 
grandest form being Napoleon. Sander: Mo- 
hammed and his Islam. Girtner: Arius. The 
Kreuzritter: The hierarch; he regards the 
ascending smoke as enthusiasm and fanaticism. 

[Barnes (on ch. viii. 10): “A star is a natu- 
ral emblem of a prince, of a ruler, of one dis- 
tinguished by rank or by talent. See Num. 
xxiv. 17 and Isa. xiv. 12. A star falling from 
Heaven would be a natural symbol of one who 
had left a higher station, or of one whose cha- 
racter and course would be like a meteor shoot- 
ing through the sky.” And in loc.: “This de- 
notes a leader, a military chieftain, a warrior. 
In the fulfillment of this, we look for the ap- 
pearance of some mighty prince and warrior, to 
whom is given power, as it were, to open the 
bottomless pit, and to summon forth its legions.” 

[Atrorp: ‘The reader will at once think on 
Isa. xiv. 12: ‘How art thou fallen from Heaven, 





purpose was defeated by the valor of Charles Martel, and 
Europe and the Christian world were saved from subjugation. 
Gibbon iii. 4seq. ‘A victorious line of march,’ says Mr. Gib- 
bon, ‘had been prolonged above a thousand miles, from the 
rock of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Loire; the repetition 
of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to the 
confines of Poland and the highlands of Scotland. The 
Rhine is not more impassable than the Nile or the Eup arates, 
and the Arabian fleet might have sailed withont a naval 
combat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the inter- 
pretation of the Koran would now be taught in tue schools 
of Oxford, ani her pulpits m ght demonstrate to a circum- 
cised people the sanctity and truth of the revelatioas of 
Mahomet. Tho arrest of the Saracen hosts before Europe 
was subdued, was what there was no reason to anticipate, 
and it even yet perpl-xes historians to be able to account for 
it. ‘The calm historian,’ says Mr. Gibbon, * who strives to fol- 
low the rapid conrse of the Saracens, must stndy to explain 
by what means the church andstate were saved from thisim- 
pending, and, as it should seem, inevitable danger.’ ‘These 
conquests,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘which astonish the careless and 
superficial, are less perplexing to a calm inqnirer than their 
cessation—the loss of hxlf the Roman empire than the pre- 
servation of the rest’ (Middle Ages ii. 3, 169). These illustra- 
tions may serve to explain the meaning of the symbol—that 
their g and commission was not to annihilate or root out, 
but to annoy and afflict. Indeed, they did not go forth with 
a primary design to destroy. The announcement of the 
Mussulman alway; was, ‘the Koran, the tribute, or the 
sword,’ and when there was submission, either by embracing 
his religion or by tribute, lite was always spared. ‘The fair 
option of friendship, or submission, or battle, says Mr. Gib»on 
(iii. 387), ‘ was proposed to the enemies of Mahomet.’ Comp. 
alvo vol. iii. 453, 456.” 

(6. The length of the woe, five months, z.e. (in the pro- 
phetic calendar) one hundred and fifty years—the precise 
length of the Saracenic invasion (see abstract of Elliott on 
p. 201; and also the Note on Prophetic Days, p. 260.—H. 
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Heaven,’ And doubtless as the personal import 
of the star is made clear in the following words, 
such is the reference here. We may also notice 
that this expression forms a connecting link to 
another place, ch. xii. 9, in this Book, where 
Satan is represented as cast out of Heaven to 
the Earth. ... It is hardly possible, with Andr. 
Ribera, Bengel and De W., to understand a 
good Angel by this fallen star.”” ELLiorr agrees 
with Alford in regarding him as Satan, whom 
he looks upon as the inspirer of Mohammed 
(For other views see on pp. 201 sq.)—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 2. And he opened the pit of the 
abyss.—The smoke. The region of the evil 
conscience in the realm of the dead is a region 
of self- burning, like Gehenna, whence the smoke 
of torment ascends. The Seer knows of a retro- 
action of the gloomy feelings of this region on 
the Earth, the more since this region is even to 
be found in the back-ground of an unfree human 
soul-life in this world. Hence there results a 
great darkening of the sun and air. 

Ver. 8. Locusts.—Old Testament types, Ex. 
x. 12-15; Joel i. and ii. In antithesis 10 natu- 
ral locusts, which desolate vegeration, these 
locusts leave unharmed all green things, at- 
tacking solely those men who have not the seul of 
God. 

The scorpions of the earth.—(Of the 
earth; De Wette: in antithesis to the abyss.) 
See the article Scorpion in Winer, particularly 
the distinction between the Oriental and the 
Italian species. 

Interpretation of the locusts: Longobards, 
Vandals, Goths, Persians, Mohammedans, Jew- 
ish zealots. Bede and others: The raging 
of heretics. The Pope and the monks; or, 
Luther and the Protestants (ancient Protest- 
ant exposition—in opposition to Bellarmin and 
others), etc. Hengstenberg: Martial hosts, see 
Diisterdieck, p. 328. ‘*He who, like Hebert 
(Die zweite sichtbare Zukunft Christi, Erlangen, 
1850), looks for the literal fulfillment of all these 
visions, expecting, for instance, the actual ap- 
pearance of the docusts described in ver. 1 sqq.,* 
certainly does more justice to the text than 
any allegorist; by reason of a mechanical 
conception of inspiration and prophecy, how- 
ever, he fails to recognize the distinction be- 
twixt real prophetic matter and poetic forms” 
(Diisterdieck). Remarkable words, if we con- 
sider that by allegorists are understood such as 
regard the Apocalypse as a Book of allegoric 
figurative forms. : 

Ver. 5. Not kill them, but that they 
shall be tormented [Lanau: torment 
them].—This trait is characteristic; it runs 
through ver. 6: They shall seek death and not 
find it. In itself, this torment is not spiritual 
death as yet; it is, however, so great as to make 
men weary of life. 

Five months.—The reference of the five 


* “The fact that such creatures have never yet been seen 
should not make us conclude, that they never can or never 
will come. In the last times many things, till then unheard 
of, shall come to pass—much thitherto unseen shall greet 
mortal visioa”’ Thus Hesert. This mode of apprehension, 
however, has nothing to do with inspiration, as Diisterdieck 
thinks, but with literal exegesis. 
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months to the popular idea that locusts are wont to 
appear during the five months from May onward 
(Diisterdieck, p. 323 [Alford]), does not preclude 
the symbolical siguificancy of the number. 
Here, too, manifold guesses have been hazarded. 
See De Wette, p. 102; Diisterdieck, p. 321; 
Ebrard, p. 294; Sander, p. 70. Vitringa thought 
he had found the key to the mystery in the fol- 
lowing formula: Each day of each month—one 
year. Bengel defined the month as 15 55 
years. Hengstenberg saw in the number 5, as 
the number of incompleteness, the sign of half. 
Thus: ‘A long time, but not the longest.” 

Ver. 6. Seek death.—‘‘A terrible counter- 
part to the éxGuuia of the Apostle, springing 
from the holiest hope” (Diisterd.). 

Vers. 7-10. Like horses.—The likening of 
the locusts to horses see likewise in Joel i. and ii. 

As crowns.—Ewald: The antenne. Diis- 
terdieck and others: A jagged elevation in the 
middle of the thorax (?). Hengstenberg: The 
sovereign people. We must not overlook the 
fact, that the figures are modelled from the 
idea, as is often the case in the Gospel parables. 

Their faces as the faces of men.—Heng- 
stenberg cuts the knot: ‘ Virtually they really 
were the faces of men.” Undoubtedly if they 
were troops of cavalry! 

Ver. 8. Hair as the hair of women.— 
Hengstenberg: Suffering their hair to grow at 
will, uncut and untended. Ebrard: ‘Mild and 
gentle womanly faces.” By this he under- 
stands, not inaptly, those women whom, as his- 
tory shows us, the spirits of the abyss employ 
as tools to decoy many fools. Yet the text does 
not speak of women’s faces. 

As the teeth of lions.—To terrify—not to 
bite with. Hence the interpretation of Calov. 
and others is wrong: The false doctrines and 
blasphemies with which heretics have rent the 
orthodox Church. Diisterdieck thinks their 
desolating voracity is symbolized; this quality, 
however, should not be portrayed here. 

Ver. 9. As iron breastplates.—Their tho- 
raxes. 5 

The sound of their wings.—Comp. Joel 
ii. 5. 

Ver. 10. Tails like scorpions.—Does this 
mean that their tails themselves are like scor- 
pions (Bengel and others); or that they, like 
scorpions, have tails (Diisterdieck)? The ana- 
logy of ver. 19 seems to favor the former suppo- 
sition. But as we must adhere to the general 
idea of the locusts, the latter view is the more 
probable. 

Ver. 11. And they have a king over 
them.—According to Hengstenberg, this king 
js identical with the fallen star. And certainly 
it is impossible not to perceive a close affinity 
between them. If, however, we regard the 
fallen star, a faithless remorse and penitential 
self-torment, as the beginning of the plague of 
locusts, their king surely must be regarded as 
its consummation—the genius of absolute self- 
torment. This symbolical king must likewise 
be distinguished from Satan, for whom Grotius 
and others take him. The comment: An angel 
who is, in a peculiar manner, the head of the 
Abyss (Bengel and others) throws no light on 
the subject. 

14 


Abaddon.—See the Lezicons, article ‘i73N. 


It occupies in the Old Testament the same rela- 
tion to Sheol as in the writings of the Rabbins 
to Hell. [See Excursus on Hades, p. 364.— 
E. BR. C.] 

Apollyon.—With reference to aréAea. John 
had himself beheld the truest type of the whole 
locust plague in the development of Judas, in re- 
ference to whom it must be said that even suicide 
is a seeking of death and not finding it. [See 
Excursus on Hades.—E. R. C.] 

s Ver. 12. Behold, there come.—On the 

singular, épyerat, see Diisterdieck. De Wette 
reads épyovra, with Cod. B. and others. The 
following two woes are, according to the ar- 
rangement of the Seer, intensively as well as ex- 
tensively greater. The climax, intensively viewed, 
may be stated as follows: Penitential self-tor- 
ment; the spiritual death of heresy; consum- 
mate apostasy. Hxtensively detined: An inflic- 
tion of torment upon such men as have not the 
seal of God; an infliction of death upon the 
third part of men; and, moreover, double hurt- 
fulness; an apparent general fall into destruc- 
tion by the reception of the mark of the Beast. 
See ch. xiv. 9-11. 


Ver. 13 sqq. 
SIXTH TRUMPET, OR THE SECOND WOE.* 


In consequence of the omission of the utter 
ances of the seven Thunders, ch. x., the esoteric 
sketch of the cycle in question is incorporated 
in the sizth Trumpet. And this makes it possible 
to regard the sixth Trumpet as a double Trumpet. 





* [Elliott and Barnes, in accordance with Bishop Newton 
and many other distinguished historical interpreters, under- 
stand by the events under this Trumpet the Woe of the 
Turkish invasions (see pp. 201 sq.). The following is an 
abstract of the alleged parallelism between the prophecy 
and history, in view of which this view has been adopted 
and supported. (In the arrangement of the points, the plan 
of Barnes has been, in great measure, followed.) 1. The 
place of departure: ver. 14 Geclares this to be the Euphrates ; 
it is a well known fact, that the Turks went forth from this 
river on their career of conquest. 2. The four Angels, ver. 
14: Barnes explains this by referring to the fourfold divi- 
sion of the old Turkish Empire, previous to the outpouring 
on the remains of the Roman Empire, into four Kingdoms— 
Persia, Kerman, Syria and Roum (Gibbon, ch. lvii.); Elliott 
discards this and all similar divisions, and suggests that the 
number jfowr was chosen either (a) in accordance with the 
propriety of the figure as indicating that there would be a 
general outpouring, in correspondence with the four winds 
which are the proverbial representatives of all winds, or else 
(b) as indicating that the ¢empest Angels (ch. vii. 1) loosed in 
the Saracenic woe were subsequently bound at the Euphrates. 
3. The preparation, ver. 15: the Turkish Empire, having its 
seat about and to the East of the Euphrates, had long been 
growing in power and fitness to subdue the Eastern Roman 
Empire; long before their attack upon the latter, they had 
become the most powerful nation on the earth (see Gib- 
bon, ch. lvii.). 4. Bound and loosed, vers. 14, 15: it is a 
matter of surprise that the powerful Empire which had sub- 
dued the East should so long have refrained from moving 
westward; it would seem as though they had been restrained 
by some superior power. 5. The material of thetr armies: 
ver. 16 implies that this was cavalry, the well known prin- 
cipal element of the Turkish hosts. 6. Their numbers: ver. 
16, two myriads of myriads; the Turkish armies were wm- 
mense. Gibbon says (ch. lvii.): “The myriads of Turkish 
horse overspread a frontier of six hundred miles, etc.” (It 
is probable, if this hypothesis be correct, that the number 
relates to the entire number engaged throughout the period 
of the invasions.) 7. The numeration: by myriads, ver. 16: 
it is one of the peculiarities of the Turks to speak of num- 
bers, not as we do, by thousands, but by tomans (myriads), 
“so that it is not without his usual propriety of language 
that Gibbon speaks (as in the quotation in the preceding 
division) of ‘the myriads of Turkish horse’” (Elliott). 8. 
Their personal appearance: ver. 17, “ breastplates Jiery, hya- 
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It is half the Trumpet of heresies; half the 
Trumpet of beginning apostasy.‘ Hence the second 
woe is continued through ch. x. to ch. xi. 14. 
Hence, also, it results that the second woe is in 
two stages. At the end of the first stage, men do 
not repent of the works of their hands, ch. ix. 
20; at the end of the second stage, there is at 
least a repentance of fear, ch, xi. 13. Still it 
must ba observed that the section consisting of 
chs. x. and xi. to ver. 14 is representative of an 
entirely new cycle—a cycle connected with the 
preceding section only from ch. xi. 7. The connec- 
tion between the two consists in the fact, that in 
ch. ix. we have to do with the spiritual end of the 
course of the world; in ch. xi. 7 sqq., with the 
spiritual beginning of the end of the world. Thus 
at the revelation of the consummate offence, the 
precursory offences form themselves into a unit. 
See 2 Thess. ii. 7, 8. 

Ver. 18. A voice from the four horns.— 





cinthine and sulphuwreous ;” Daubuz remarks: “From their 
first appearance, the Ottomans have affected to wear warlike 
apparel of scarlet, blue and yellow.” 9. The heads of the 
horses as the heads of lions, ver.17; indicative (1) of their 
strength and fierceness—these were well-known character- 
istics of the Turkish cavalry; (2) not only of the character- 
istics, but of the titles of the heads or leaders; Gibbon writes 
(ch. lvii.): “The name of Alp Arslan, the Valiant Lion, 18 
expressive of the popular idea of the perfection of man; and 
the successor of Togrul Bey displayed the fierceness and 
generosity of the royal animal. He passed the Euphrates, 
and entered Cesarea, etc.” Elliott remarks (vol.i. p. 498): 

“This kind of title, which reminds one of those of the Ame- 

rican Indians, seems to have been common among the 
Turkmans. So Kizil-Arslan, the Red Lion, a chief contem- 

porary with Togrul Bey; and again Kilidge Arslan (Noble 
Lion) etc.;” and again he writes (p. 519): “So Rycaut on 
the Turks, ch. xxi.: ‘The Turks comp ire the Grand Seignor 
to the lion, and other kings to little dogs.’”” 10. Out of their 
mouths, efc., ver.17._ Barnes remarks: “This is just such a 
description as would be given of an army to which the use 

of gunpowder was known. Looking now upon a body of 

cavalry io the heat of an engagement, it woul seem, if the 

cause were not known, that the horses belched forth smoke 
and sulphureous flame;” the use of fire-arms by the Turks 

in their invasion of the Kastern Empire is one of the estab- 
lished facts of history. 11. The destructive agency, ver. 18: 
Not only did the Turks use jfire-arms, but to this agency, 
more than to aught else, was their success due, as appears 
from the follewing remarks of Gibbon in reference to the 
siege of Constantinople, ch. Ixviii.: ‘‘ Among the implements 
of destruction, he (the Turkish Sultan) studied with peculiar 
care the recent and tremendous discovery of the Latins; and 
his artillery surpassed whatever had yet appeared in the 
world. A founder of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian, who 
had almost starved in the Greek service, deserted to the 
Moslems, and was liberally entertained by the Turkish Sul- 
tan. Mohammed was satisfied with the answer to his first 
question, which he eagerly pressed on the artist: ‘Am I 
able to cast a cannon capable of throwing a ball or stone of 
sufficient size to batter the walls of Constantinople? I am 
not ignorant of their strength; but were they more solid 
than those of Babylon, I could oppose an engine of superior 
power: the position and management of that engine must 
be lett to your engineors.’ On this assurance, a foundry 
was established at Adrianople, the metal was prepared, and 
at the end of three months Urban produced a piece of brass 
ordnance of stupendous and almost incredible magnitude; a 
measure of twelve palms is assigned to the bore; and the 
stone bullet weighed above six hundred pounds. A vacant 
place before the new palace was chosen for the first experi- 
ment; but to prevent the sudden and mischievous effects of 
astonishment and fear, a proclamation was issuod that the 
cannon would be discharged the ensuing day. The explo- 
sion was felt or heard in a circuit of a hundred furlongs; the 
ball, by the force of gunpowder, was driven about a mile; 
and ov the spot where it fell, it buried itself a fathom deep 
in the ground. . . . . The same destructive secret had been 
revealed to the Moslems, by whom it was employed with 
the superior energy of zeal, riches and despotism. The great 
cannon of Mohammed has been separately noticed—an im- 
portant and visible object in the history of the times. But 
that enormous engine was flanked by two fellows almost of 
equal magnitude; the long order of the Turkish artillery 
was pointed against the walls; fourteen batteries thundered 











Not from God, ‘‘ behind the altar.” The four 
horns of the altar denote the complete, all-sided 
protective power of the altar. From the same 
altar on which the prayers of the saints were 
perfected (ch. viii. 3-5), the signal that they 
have been heard goes forth. The earth is now, 
in its sealed ones, prepared by voices and thun- 
ders and lightnings and an earthquake of the 
spiritual life; the greatest temptations may, 
therefore, now be let loose. The distinction be- 
tween these new and great temptations and the 
foregoing ones is at the same time expressed. 
That which the voice from the horns of the altar 
says, is, of course, to be traced back to Divine 
decision. According to Diisterdieck, the misap- 
plication of the horns to the four Gospels (Zeger 
and others) may have even occasioned the read- 
ing—four horns. Nevertheless, four, as the 
number of completeness, is not devoid of signifi- 
cance in a correct apprehension of the passage. 





at once on the most accessible places ; and of one of these it 
was ambiguously expressed that it was mounted with one 
hundred and thirty guns, and that it discharged one hun- 
dred and thirty bullets. From the lines, the galleys, and 
the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered on all sidis; 
and the camp and city, the Greeks and the Turks, were 
involved in a cloud of smoke which could only be dispelled 
by the final deliverance or destruction of the Roman empire.” 
In view of such historical facts, Elliott remarks: “It was 10 
‘the fire and the smoke and the sulphur,’ to the artillery 
and firearms of Mahomet, that the killing of the third part 
of men, 7. e., the capture of Constantinople, and by conse- 
quence the destruction of the Greek empire, was owing.” 
12. Power in their tails, ver.19: on this Elliott remarks: 
“A horse-tail to denotea ruler! Strange association! Un- 
likely symbol! Instead of symbolizing authority and rule, 
the fail is in other Scriptures put in direct contrast with the 
head, and made the representative rather of the subjected 
and the low. Besides which, it is not here the lordly lon’s 
tail, but that of the horse. Whocould ever, @ prior7, have 
con»eived of such an application of it? And yet among the 
Turks ... that very association had existence, and still ex- 
ists to the present day... . Itis the ensign of one, two or 
three horse-tails that marks distinctively the dignity and 
power of the Turkish Pasha.” Barnes remarks: “The 
image before the mind of John would seem to have been 
that be saw horses belching out fireand smoke, and—what 
was equally strange—he saw that their power of spreading 
desolation was connected with the tatls of the horses.” 13. 
The number, the third part of the men, ver. 18: this Elliott 
explains as indicating the overthrow of the Eastern, or one- 
third of the entire, Empire. Barnes writes: ‘““No one in 
reading the accounts of the wars of the Turke, and of the 
ravages which they have committed, would be likely to feel 
that this is an exaggeration; it is not necessary to suppose 
that it is literally accurate.” 14, The time of continuance— 
a day, hour, month and year, ver. 15: this period in the pro- 
phetic calendar, on the ordinary hypothesis of regarding the 
prophetic year as consisting of three hundred and sixty days, 
would equal three hundred and ninety-one years and thirty 
days. Elliott, however, calls attention to the fact, that the 
term employed is not the prophetic xatpés, but éviavtdés; he 
therefore hypothesizes that the Julian year was intended, 
and thence deduces as the period contemplated, reckoning 
twelve hours to the prophetic day (comp. John xi. 9), three 
hundred and ninety-six years, one hundred and eighteen 
days. The Turks, according to Abulfeda, went forth from 
Bagdad on their career of Western conquest on the 10th of 
Dzoulcaad A. H. 448, which corresponds with January 18th, 
A.D. 1057; from this to May 29th, 14538, the date of the fall 
of Constantinople, is three hundred and ninety-six years, 
one hnndred and thirty days; or counting to May 16th, the 
day on which the investment was completed, the fortieth 
day of the siege, we have the exact prophetic period. Oon- 
cerning the fortieth day, we have the “unintended exposi- 
tory words (of Gibbon): ‘After a siege of forty days, the 
fate of Constantinople could be no longer averted”” 13. 
The effect, vers. 20,21: it is notorious that, previous to the 
Turkish woe, nominal Christendom was sunk in a condition 
of (1) demon worship (the invocation of saints), (2) idolatry 
(image worship), (8) murders (bloody persecutions), (4) sor- 
ceries (incantations and pretended miracles), (5) fornications 
(abounding impurities), (6) thefts (indulgences, masses, etc.) ; 
and it is equally notorious that this woe was not followed by 
general repentance.—E. R. C.] 
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Other interpretations of the four horns see in 
Diisterdieck, p. 332. How important it is that 
the trials should not break out before their set 
time, appears from the fact, that the Angel of 
the sixth Trumpet may loose the four bound 
Angels only upon a higher order. The same 
truth is demonstrated by the co-operation of the 
sixth Angel. Offences must come. 

[The following, abridged from Elliott (Vol. I., 
pp. 481 sqq.), is worthy of consideration: ‘*When 
a voice of command issued from the Throne, or 
some divinely commissioned Angel, it was an 
intimation that it originated from God; but 
when proceeding from some other local source, 
it was indicated that the locality whence the 
voice proceeded was one associated with sin to 
be punished (comp. Gen. iv. 10; xxxi. 38; Isa. 
Ixvi. 6; Hab. ii. 11; James v. 4). So here, a 
cry commissioning judgment from the mystic 
incense Altar indicates that that Altar had been 
a scene of special sin. But this explanation is 
only partial. It would seem as if guilt had 
been contracted in respect of some ritual in 
which the horns of the Altar were concerned. 
There were three such services in the Mosaic 
ritual. The first two were the occasional atoning 
services for sins of ignorance; the third that of 
the Annual Atonement. In all these cases, some 
of the blood of the sacrifice was put on the horns 
of the Altar (comp, Ex. xxx. 10; Lev. iv. 3-7, 
13-18; xvi. 1-18). It was thus that Hezekiah 
made atonement for Israel after its apostasy 
under Ahaz (see 2 Chron. xxix. 20-24). This 
rite of Atonement having been performed, the 
promised reconciliation with God followed. 
From the Temple, and Altar, and each blood- 
bedewed horn of the altar, a voice, as it were, 
went forth, not of judgment, but of mercy; in- 
stead of summoning destroying armies against 
Judah from the Euphrates, it staid them (comp. 
2 Chron. xxxii. 21; Isa. xxxvii. 88, 34). Thus 
direct was the contrast between Israel’s case 
under Hezekiah, and that of Christendom as 
here figured. And now when, after the judg- 
ments of successive Trumpets, the Seer heard a 
voice denouncing judgment yet afresh from the 
four horns of the golden Altar, what could he in- 
fer but this, that in spite of the previous fearful 
rebukes of their apostasy, neither the priesthood 
nor the collective people, at least of this third 
of Christendom, would have repented. More 
particularly, as the rite had special reference to 
the sins connected with the incense Altar itself, 
it was to be inferred that those sins would be 
persisted in: to wit the abandonment of Christ 
in Hischaracter (1) of the one great propitiatory 
Atonement, and (2) of the one great Intercessor ; 
and thus the sin would be graven even on the 
four horns of the golden Altar, and their one and 
common voice, or that of the intercessorial High 
Priest from the midst of them, would pronounce 
the fresh decree of judgment: ‘Loose the four 
Angels to slay the third part of men.’””—E.R.C. ] 

Ver. 14. Loose the four angels.—The 
number four being the number of the world, the 
four symbolical angels represent the collective 
spirit of the world, collective heathenism, in its 
infection of Christianity and transformation of 
Christian truths into powerful lies, 2 Thess. ii. 
These angels are, therefore, neither bad angels 


(Bede, Diisterdieck and others), nor good ones 
(Bossuet), nor destroying ones (De Wette, 
Ebrard), if, by such, personal beings are under- 
stood. As symbolic forms they are, beyond 
question, evil spirits—yet in angelic shape; as 
it were in the angelic shape of the one Satanic 
mask of an Angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 14) in four 
world-forms. Different interpretations of the 
quaternary see in Diisterdieck, p. 333. 

At the great river.—We doubt not that the 
hither bank of the great river Euphrates has an 
import similar to that of Babylon, yet without 
coinciding with Babylon. Babylon is a peculiar 
configuration of the spiritual river Euphrates; 
that river, the general basis and condition of 
Babylon—spiritual Babylon as the sphere of 
historical Babylon. 

Different interpretations: Parthian armies 
against the Romans; Roman armies against 
Jerusalem; Tartars, Turks (the Angels being 
their commanders). The Euphrates, the Tiber; 
Babylon, Rome (Wetstein). The Euphrates, the 
border of Abraham’s land, or of the Roman 
empire. 

According to Diisterdieck, the mention of the 
Euphrates is merely schematical [schematisch], 
as the region whence plagues usually came in 
the Old Testament—the Assyrians, for instance. 
Insignificant enough ! 

Exprarp: ‘Almost all ancient Protestant exe- 
getes discover in this passage a prediction of 
Mohammedanism. Grotius, Wetstein, Herder, 
Eichhorn and others think it prophetic of the 
army of Titus, which destroyed Jerusalem. De 
Wette, with Ziillig and Ewald, occupies the 
ground of ‘fancy.’”’ 

In opposition to these historical conceptions, 
a just reference has been made to the superna- 
turalness of the martial hosts portrayed. Diis- 
terdieck will not listen to any allegorical appre- 
hension of this supernaturalness, and so, ac- 
cording to him, these armies are still more 
incomprehensible than those of the locusts. 
According to Girtner (p. 465), the two hundred 
millions of horses are two hundred millions of 
devils—hosts of Satan, amongst whom the fana- 
tical faith of Islam, symbolized, as he contends, 
by the Euphrates, originates. The horsemen 
are such men as are borne away by the horses. 

Ver. 15. The four angels were loosed,— 
The resistance hitherto made by the power of 
truth is withdrawn. 

Prepared for the hour, eic.—Beautifully 
expressive of the certainty that these trials, like 
all hateful things in the world, have their ap- 
pointed time, and that time only, Luke xxii. 53. 

To slay the third part of men.—Only 
spiritual slaying can be meant here, as is fur- 
ther indicated by ‘the third part,’ three being 
the number of spirit, ch. viii. 7-12. 

Ver. 16. And the number.—TZwo hundred 
millions [two myriads of myriads]. He did not 
himself count. the hosts, but heard the number 
through the voice of prophecy ; this fact makes 
the number more than ever significant. It be- 
ing impossible to conceive of an army of this 
size, Bengel has added together all the Turkish 
armies of more than two centuries; Hengsten- 
berg sees an allegorical collective designation of 
all armies in the number; whilst Diisterdieck 
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takes it as schematical [schematisch]—tbat is to 
say, denoting, like the army, nothing definite. 
But, manifestly, the number itself is allegorical. 
The myriad is indicative of an enormous number ; 
the formula, myriad times myriad, denotes the in- 


finite productivity of the figures; and, finally,” 


the binary is significant of an antithesis, either 
of positive and negative offences, or of dogmati- 
cal and ethical heresies. 

Ver. 17. And thus I saw the horses.—In 
the vision, he adds, probably because the mon- 
strosity of their appearance necessitates a slight 
reminder of the faet that we have here to do 
with allegorical forms; an assumption which 
Diisterdieck, in his horror of allegory, endeavors 
to refute. 

And those who sat on them.—The horses 
are of prime importance (see above) ; their riders, 
however, are first described. In this place the 
riders bear the colors of the horses, as the 
horses the colors of the riders in ch. vi. 

Having breastplates.—According to Bengel 
and others, the riders are here referred to; ac- 
cording to Diisterdieck and others, the words, 
having breastplates, refer to both horses and 
riders. This view is contradicted, in the first 
place, by the impossibility of putting the idea 
into execution; and, furthermore, by the antithe- 
sis between the colors of the breastplates and 
the destructive stuff issuing from the mouths of 
the horses. Many hypotheses have been founded 
on the colors of the breastplates, see Diisterdieck, 
p. 887. On ddxvfoc see Ebrard. He conjectures 
that this color was dark brown; it cannot but be 
seen, however, that it must correspond with the 
color of smoke. Diisterdieck would have it that 
‘dark red’’ is the corresponding color. 

As the heads of lions.—Not actual lions’ 
heads. A cruel and terrific aspect cannot be 
meant by this, according to Diisterdieck, because 
it “‘would undoubtedly correspond better with 
the allegorical exposition.” 

It is likewise denied that there is an allegori- 
cal meaning to fire, smoke, and brimstone. 
The combination is, most certainly, found in vol- 
canos in natura. The significance of these forms, 
however, appears from the following other pas- 
sages: ch. xiv. 10, 11; xix. 20; xxi. 10. For 
different interpretations, see Diisterdieck. The 
view of Calov., who finds the three substances 
associated in the Koran, is particularly striking. 
Other singular exegeses are those of Grotius 
(burning torches), Hengstenberg and Bengel 
(the murderous spirit and wanton destructive- 
ness of soldiers). It is worthy of note that the 
same materials which compose the erring 
spirit of this world, create the hellish torment 
of the next: the fire of fanaticism; self-disso- 
lution in ambition and self-seeking; demonic 
irritability—inflammability. 

Ver. 19. For the power of the horses.,— 
They are hurtful in a two-fold manner; with 
their mouths and with their snake-like tails. 
Their principal power, however, is in their 
mouths. On the futile application of this double 
figure to the fable of two-headed serpents or am- 
phisbene (Wetstein, Beng., Herder), see Diisterd. 

Other interpretations: Bengel: Reference is 
had to the turning of the Turkish cavalry, to the 
sudden detriment of their pursuers. 
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Hengstenberg interprets the hurtful power in 
the tails as significant of the insidious malignity 
of martial hosts; for fiery wrath, warlike ter- 
rors, and the like, pervade the visions of the 
fifth and sizth Trumpets particularly, according 
to him. 

Grotius: The tails are indicative of foot sol- 
diers [on the backs of the horses, behind the 
horsemen ]. 

Sander: They dragged the teachings of their 
false prophet behind them. 

Volkmar has even applied this passage to the 
kicking out of the horse behind. 

The after-effects of all heresies consist in the 
fact that they poison morals and manners, intro- 
ducing a destructive element. into Christian so- 
cial life especially, and thus issuing in psychical 
and physical evils. 

Ver. 20. And the rest of the men, who 
were notkilled by these plagues.—The Seer 
distinguishes between the specific destruction of 
a third of mankind by the fatal horses and the 
general corrupt condition of the human race. 

Repented not.—Comp. ch. xvi. 11. Their 
conversion should show itself in a specific ab- 
stinence from religious and moral transgressions. 
The works of their hands, therefore, do not di- 
rectly denote their whole conversation and walk, 
but those characteristic sins in which, of a truth, 
their whole walk was reflected. It has been 
maintained that idols are thereby indicated, as 
their own manufacture (Hengstenberg, Diister- 
dieck); but the first object—ra da:uévca—stands 
in the way of this view. This first object is, in- 
deed, of prime importance to the Seer. The 
meaning is as follows: subtile demon-worship, 
symbolized by subtile idol-worship offered to im- 
ages of the most diverse materials; see 1 Cor. x. 20. 

Which neither see, etc.—Compare the 
analogous passages in the Old Testament [ Pss. 
exv. 4-7; cxxxv. 15-17; Is. xlvi. 7; Jer. x. 5; 
Dan. v. 23]. 

Ver. 21. Of their sorceries.—The poison- 
mingling, as the word might likewise be under- 
stood, is already contained in the preceding 
murders. 

Exsrarp: ‘Sorcery is to be understood as se- 
ductive enchantments.’’ The reason alleged in 
support of this view, viz., that true sorcery is a 
sin against God, whilst the present passage treats 
of injuries inflicted by man upon his brother man, 
is, however, of insufficient weight. All gross (poi- 
son-mingling) and all refined sorcery is conjoined 
with injury to one’s neighbor. The terms are, 
doubtless, symbolical throughout; Gal. v. 20. 

‘Tt is clear that the author is thinking of hea- 
then.” De Wette (similarly Diisterdieck). Truly, 
the author regards all the things mentioned, 
even in respect of their most subtile conception, 
their most subtile manifestation in Christendom, 
as heathenish. 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE SEVENTH SEAL AND 
THE TRUMPETS. | 
By the American Editor, 

[The very position of the Seventh Seal, se- 
parated as it is from the others by the vi- 
sions of chap. vii., should lead us to suppose 
that it is sad generis; and a careful conside- 
ration of its development supports and enforces 
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this supposition. The most rational hypothesis, 
as it seems to the Am. Ed., is that it includes 
the Trumpets and the Vials; there is no strong 
disjunctive at the beginning of either ver. 2 or 
6, such as would certainly have been employed 
had the Seal closed with ver. 1 or 5, and no such 
disjunctive occurs until ch, xviii. 1. This hypo- 
thesis is not only in accordance with the mani- 
fest indications of the phraseology, but it avoids 
the supposition that a Seal was opened without 
any thing being revealed under it, and it also 
gives unity to all that follows, and to the whole 
complex vision. 

In the view of the writer, the opening of the 
first five Seals discloses the general course of 
history to the time of the second Advent—false 
Christs, war, dearth, aggravated mortality, to- 
gether with the persecutions of the saints; the 
opening of the sixth reveals the events imme- 
diately preceding the Advent (see pp. 178 sq.); 
the seventh is the Seal of Judgment (also termi- 
nating in the Advent), in which, under the Sym- 
bol of Seven Trumpets (indicating the going 
forth of Jehovah against the enemies of His peo- 
ple, comp. Num. x. 9; xxxi. 6; Josh. vi. 4, 5; 
2 Chron. xiii. 14; Jer. li. 27, ete.), are revealed 
the woes to be visited upon the sinful and per- 
secuting world-power;* the last Trumpet de- 
velops into the seven Vials. 

That the opening of the Seal was to he de- 
layed, is consistent with God's dealings in judg- 
ment—sentence against an evil work, ordinarily, 
is not executed speedily (Hee. viii. 11); and not 
only so, but it is intimated, (ch. vi. 10, 11), that 
there should be delay until a certain period (or 
number of martyrs) should be completed. 

The length of this period of delay being unre- 
vealed, the time of the beginning of the Trum- 
pet-blasts can be determined only by the occur- 
rence. It becomes a most interesting and im- 
portant question: Have any of these blasts been 
given, or are they all still future? The writer 
must acknowledge that, after a careful conside- 
ration of the principal views that have been pre- 
sented, he has been constrained to the conclusion 
that the scheme of interpretation advocated by 
Elliott and Barnes is substantially correct (see 
foot-notes on pp. 205sqq.). The points of 
resemblance between the symbols and the 
events of history, especially as portrayed by 
the infidel Gibbon, are too many, too striking, 
and too exact, to allow the thought that they are 
merely fortuitous. It would seem as though God 
had raised up the great historian just mentioned 
to perform a work for the Bible and the Church, 


* [These judgments, in the opinion of the Am. Ed., com- 
menced after the Woman had become the Harlot—after the 
unholy alliance between the Church and State. See on ch, 
xvii —E. R. C.] 

[There were to be seven Trumpets sounded, and under 
the seventh Trumpet seven Vials poured out. The numeral 
resemblance of these to the seven trumpet blasts sounded on 
seven successive days against the ancient Jericho, and which 
were followed on the seventh day by seven compassings of 
its walls, till on the last the wall fell down, and entrance 
was given to Israel into that first city of the promised Ca- 
naan (Josh. vi. 3-16)—this interesting resemblance, I say, 
has been noticed by Ambrose Ansbert in old times, and in 
more modern times by Vitringa, and other Apocalyptic in- 
terpreters after him. It almost seemed as if some power 
were marked out hereby as the New Testament Jericho; 
whose domination opposed, and whose overthrow would in- 
troduce the saints’ enjoyment of the Heavenly Canaan.” 
Exiort, Vol. I., p. 349.—E. RB. C.] 
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which could not have been so effectually per- 
formed by a friend—at times it seems as though 
he were writing history, purposely for the elu- 
cidation of prophecy. The language of Barnes 
in reference to the correspondence between the 
events of the sizth Seal and the history of the 
Turkish invasion, as described by him, may be 
equally applied to the correspondence between 
the entire series of symbols and his descriptions 
of all the invasions which historical interpreters 
have adduced as fulfilling these symbols: «If 
Mr. Gibbon had designed to describe the eon- 
quests of the Turks as a fulfillment of the pre- 
diction, could he have done it in a style more 
clear and graphic than that which he has em- 
ployed? If this had occurred in a Christian 
writer, would it not have been charged on him 
that he had shaped his facts to meet his notions 
of the meaning of the prophecy ?” 

It must be acknowledged that there are diffi- 
culties connected with this interpretation; that 
there are some points where the symbol and the 
event adduced as realizing it, do not seem exactly 
to harmonize. It may be remarked that, in 
view of the imperfection of our records of his- 
tory, and the partial ignorance of individual in- 
terpreters, even of that which is imperfectly re- 
corded, such discrepancies are to be expected— 
indeed, it is matter of surprise that they are not 
more numerous and important. In fact, one of 
the influences that Jed the writer to adopt, in the 
main, the scheme of Elliott, was the exhibit of 
objections by Alford. Thoughts, such as the 
following, arose in his mind: If these are the 
only objections that can be adduced by an acute 
and learned opponent, they are tantamount to 
an acknowledgment that in the far more nu- 
merous and important matters presented in the 
scheme, there is complete resemblance between 
the Symbol and the event; and if this be so, 
either these discrepancies will disappear on a 
more thorough investigation of our bistorical 
records, or else they will serve to show that on 
the points at issue our records are themselves 
imperfect. The first of Alford’s objections is to 
Eliiott’s interpretation of the third part (see p. 
201). He remarks, ‘It is fatal to this whole 
class of interpretations that it is not said: the 
hail, ete., were cast on a third part, but that the 
destruction occasioned by them extended to a 
third part of the earth on which they were cast. 
And. this is most expressly declared to be so in 
this first case by all green grass being destroyed, 
not a third part of it” (ch. viii. 7). Now, El- 
liott’s hypothesis concerning the third part is 
deduced from a most careful comparison of ch. 
viii. 7-12 with the acknowledged facts of his- 
tory. It is notorious that four successive hordes 
of enemies did, in the Fourth and Fifth centuries, 
burst upon the Roman Empire, their ravages be- 
ing almost entirely confined to a third, or the 
Western division, thereof; and it is manifest, also, 
that these ravages did, as to their general fea- 
tures, most strikingly fulfill the requirements of 
the symbolization—the first invasion being on 
the inland provinces, the second on the mari- 
time portions, the third on the rivers and foun- 
tains, the fourth affecting the governors, the Zw- 
minaries of that third part (see pp. 205sq.). In 
view of the general agreement, which is like that 
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of the mountain shadows on the bosom of the 
Lake of Geneva and the mountdins themselves, 
it seems legitimate to conclude that the symbol 
shadowed forth the fact, and that the third part 
of the former was designed to indicate (when 
the event should occur) the third part of the 
smitten empire. If this be so, then, when it is 
said that hail fell upon the earth, we may un- 
derstand the prophecy as meaning that it fell 
upon that third part; and, be it observed, there 
is no undue straining of language in such an in- 
terpretation, for certainly there is no disagree- 
ment between a prophecy that Great Britain 
shall be smitten, and the fact that Scotland re- 
ceives the blow. And still further, by the third 
part of the trees and all the grass, we may un- 
derstand the trees and the grass of that smitten 
third part. 

Another objection is that Elliott’s scheme fails 
to give any satisfactory explanation of the ex- 
emption of the sealed from the torment of the 
fifth plague (ch. ix. 4). So far as Elliott is con- 
cerned, the objection is well taken. This does 
not imply, however, that an explanation cannot 
be given consistent with the scheme. Whilst 
historical records do give us the general informa- 
tion that the citizens of those countries which 
had been the seat of the old Roman Empire did 
suffer fearfully from the Saracenic invasions, 
they are almost totally silent as to the fate of 
individuals; from historical investigation it is im- 
possible to determine who were the sealed, and 
what was their condition during the ravages of 
the Saracens. Alford writes: ‘‘In the very 
midst of this corrupt Christianity, were at that 
time God’s elect scattered up and down; and it 
is surely too much to say every such person es- 
caped scathless from the Turkish (Saracenic) 
sword.” If from other points of resemblance 
between the Symbol and the Saracenic woe (and 
there are many such which cannot be challenged, 
see pp. 207 sq.), the identity between the object of 
prophecy and that woe can be established, then 
it is not “too much to say,” especially in view 
of the absence of all proof to the contrary, that 
God did, according to His promise, preserve His 
sealed ones from the torment which was visited 
upon the unsealed. 

Another objection is brought against Elliott’s 
interpretation of the crowns like unto gold (ch. ix. 
7). ‘¢ Elliott tries to apply it to the turban; but 
granting some latitude to the orédavor, the dpozor 
xpvo®, will hardly bear this. The appearance 
of a turban, even when ornamented with gold, is 
hardly golden.” True; but a yellow turban 
(Barnes) might be described as like to gold. Cer- 
tainly Alford, who interprets fiery and sulphure- 
ous (ver. 17) as meaning red and light-yellow, 
should have no objection to this explanation. 

Alford again writes: ‘*I cannot forbear no- 
ticing, as we pass, the caprice of historical in- 
terpreters. On the command not to kild the men, 
etc., in ch, ix. 5, Elliott says: ‘7. ¢, not to an- 
nihilate them as a political Christian body.’ If 
then the same rule of interpretation is to hold, 
the present verse (6) must mean that ‘the poli- 
tical Christian body ’ will be so sorely beset by 
these Mohammedan locusts, that it will desire to 
be annihilated, and not find any way. For 
surely it cannot be allowed that the killing of 








men should be said of their annihilation as a 
political body in one verse, and their desiring to 
die in the next, should be said of some thing 
totally different, and applicable to their indivi- 
dual misery.”” The propriety of the criticism ot 
the distinguished commentator may be allowed, 
and yet it be shown to have no force against the 
historical scheme. In chs. 1.-hi. of the immortal 
history of Gibbon, we have described the rise, 
the conquests, and the decline of the Saracens. 
In the grand features of history as therein set 
forth, we perceive the similarity to the complex 
symbol of ch. ix. 1-11. Prominent amongst 
these features is the fact that though the Mo- 
hammedan conquerors tormented, they never to- 
tally destroyed the political combinations of 
Christendom. In Europe they were as an in- 
vading army encamped—they were never able to 
take Constantinople; although they ravaged the 
country around Rome, they were restrained from 
the capture of the Imperial City; in their ad- 
vance upon Christendom from the Pyrenees, they 
were driven back by Charles Martel. Even in 
Spaiv, where for ceuturies they held dominion, 
they never completely extinguished either the 
Spanish nationality or the organized Church. 
In Syria, where their first conquests in Christen- 
dom were made, although their sceptre has 
passed away to the Turks, we still find nominally 
Christian communities substantially as they 
were organized in the days of the Saracens. 
‘¢ After the revolution of eleven centuries, the 
Jews and Christians of the Turkish Empire en- 
joy the liberty of conscience which was granted 
by the Arabian Caliphs...... All the oriental 
sects were included in the common benefits of 
toleration ; the rank, the immunities, the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the patriarchs, the bishops, 
and the clergy, were protected by the civil 
magistrate...... The captive churches of the 
East have been afflicted in every age by the 
avarice or bigotry of their rulers; and the 
ordinary and legal restraints must be offensive 
to the pride or the zeal of the Christians” (ib- 
bon, ch. li.). From the beginning, these com- 
munities have been tormented, but not destroyed. 
And not only so, but from the days of the 
Caliphs their preservation as organized commu- 
nities, having a peculiar dress, has been in ac- 
cordance with the policy of their rulers—they 
are thus more easily kept in subjection, and are 
separated from Moslems as inferior and tribu- 
tary. The very preservation of these communi- 
ties has in all time subjected them to torment, to 
official exaction and popular contumely and per- 
secution. Is it not most natural to suppose that 
as political communities they have desired anni- 
hilation ? 

The last objection urged by Alford is against 
Eliott’s interpretation of ch. ix. 19. « Well 
may Mr. Barker say (Friendly Strictures): ‘An 
interpretation so wild, if it refutes not itself, 
seems scarcely capable of refutation.’ Happily, 
it does refute itself. For it is convicted, by al- 
together leaving out of view the power in the 
mouths, which is the principal feature in the 
original vision; by making no reference to the 
serpent-like character of these tails, but being 
wholly inconsistent with it; by distorting the 
canon of symmetrical interpretation in making 
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the heads attached to the tails to mean that the 
tails are symbols of authority, etc.” The force 
of the criticism is admitted, and yet, like the 
preceding, it bears not against the historical 
scheme. The following is suggested as possibly 
the true explanation of the verse alluded to. 
On opening Webster’s Dictionary we find the 
following as the second definition of Basilisk : 
‘In military affairs, a large piece of ordnance, 
so called from its supposed resemblance to the 
serpent of that name, or from its size. This 
cannon carried an iron ball of 200 pounds 
weight, but is not now used.” Such were the 
cannon with which the Turks moved to the as- 
sault of Constantinople. These long, serpent- 
like instruments of destruction, dragged breach 
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foremost in the rear of the companies that served 
them, might well have been described in symbol 
as tails, like unto serpents having heads; and the 
power by which the Turkish armies breached the 
walls of Constantinople, and thus subjugated the 
Hastern third of the old Roman Empire (ch. ix. 18), 
was in these ¢ai/s and the mouths of these heads. 
It should be remarked, in conclusion, that the 
resemblance contemplated in this Note is not 
merely between the individual symbols and 
the events which have been adduced as fulfill- 
ing them respectively, but it is a resemblance be- 
tween the entire series regarded as a whole, and 
the entire course of history—it extends to the 
relations of the symbols to each other, their suc- 
cession and mutual proportions.—E. R. C.] 


SECTION FOURTH. 


The Seven Thunders, or Seven Sealed Divine Voices; the mystery of mysteries, 
as mediatory of the end of the world. 


CHAPTER X. AND CuHapreR XI, 1-14. 


(Transition to Part Second.) 


A.—VEILED HEAVEN-PICTURE OF THE SEVEN THUNDERS. 


Cuap. X. 1—11. 


a. The Angel of the Time of the End. 
1 And I saw another’ mighty [strong] angel come down [descending] from [out 
of ] heaven, clothed with a cloud: and a [the’] rainbow was [om. was] upon his 
head, and his face was [om. was] as it were [om. it were] the sun, and his feet as 


2 pillars of fire: 


and he had [having*] in his hand a little book [scroll] open 


[opened]: and he set his right foot upon the sea, and his [the] left foot [om. foot] 
3 on [upon] the earth, and cried with a loud [great] voice, as when [om. when] 
a lion roareth : and when he had [om. had] cried, [ins. the] seven thunders uttered 


[spake] their voices. 


b. The seven Thunders as mysterious Mediations of the Time of the End. 

4 And when‘ the seven thunders had [om. had] uttered [spake] their voices [om. 
their voices],° I was about to write: and I heard a voice from [out of—7ns. the] hea- 
ven saying unto me [om. unto me],® Seal up [om. up] those [the] things which the 

5 seven thunders uttered [spake], and write them not. And the angel which [that| I 
saw stand [standing] upon the sea and upon the earth lifted up his [ins. right"] 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1. "AAAov is groundlessly omitted by some minuscules. [It is omitted by B*,and P. Critical Editors give it 


with X. A. C.—E.R. C.] 


2 Ver. 1. The article is firmly established. [Critical Editors generally give it with 8.1 A. B*.C.; Rec, e¢ al. omit with 


1.7. P.—E. R. ©] 


3 Ver. 2. ete Eds. generally give éywv with . A. B*. C. P., etc.—E. R. C.] 


4 Ver, 4. 


od. &. reads 6a [instead of dre]. An exegetical substitution, 


5 Ver. 4. An addition of the Rec. [Om. by crit, Eds. with §. A. B. C. P., efc.—E. R. C.J 
6 Ver. 4. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with &. A. B*. C. P., efc., omit wor; Lange retains.—E. R. C.] 
7 Ver. 5. An omission of the Rec. [Given generally in acc. with %. B*.C.P.; omitted by A.—E. R. C.} 
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6 hand to [ins. the] heaven, And sware by him that liveth for ever and ever [into 
the ages of the ages], whio created [ins. the] heaven, and the things [ans. in it] that 
therein are [om. that therein are], and the earth, and the things [éns.in it] that 
therein are [om. that therein are], and the sea,° and the things [zns. in it] which are 
therein [om. which are therein], that there should be [om. there should be] time 

7 [xpdvos] [ins. shall be] no longer [or not yet (odzére gorar)]: But in the days of 
the voice of the seventh angel, when he shall begin [should be about] to sound 
[trumpet], [ins. is also finished] the mystery of God should be finished [om. should 
be finished], as he hath [om. hath] declared [ins. the glad tidings (<dnyyéA:oev)] to 
his servants the prophets. 


ce. Second, new Calling of the Seer,,in order to the symbolical Preparation and symbolical Annunciation 
of the Time of the End. 

8 And the voice which I heard from [ins. the] heaven [ins. I heard] spake [speaking*] 
unto [with] me again, and said [saying®], Go and [om. and] take the little book 
[scroll] which is open [opened (10 7vewyévov) ] in the hand of the angel which [that] 

9 standeth upon the sea and upon the earth. And I went [ins. away] unto the angel, 

and [om. and] said unto [saying to or telling] him, [om. ,—ins..to] give” me the 

little book [scroll]. And he said [saith] unto me, Take 7, [om. a,] and eat it up; 
and it shall make [om. make—ins. embitter] thy belly bitter [om. bitter], but [zns. 
in thy mouth] it shall be in thy mouth [om. in thy mouth] sweet as honey. And 

I took the little book [scroll] out of the angel’s [om. angel’s ] hand [ins. of the 

angel], and ate it up; and it was in my mouth sweet [om. sweet] as honey [ins. , 

sweet]: and as soon as [when] I had eaten it, my belly was bitter [embittered!']. 

And he said [they say]! unto me, Thou must prophesy again before [or concern‘ 

ing™] many peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kings. 


10 


11 


8 Ver. 6. Kai rv OéAacoar [kal Ta év adry] is omitted by N*. [and also by A.—E. R. C.] 

9 Ver. 8, [Critical Editors give AaAodcav and A€yovcay with &. A. B*. C. P., etc.—E. R. C.] 

10 Ver, 9. [Critical Editors generally give dodvar with . A. B. C.; Rec., with P., gives d6s.—E. R. C.] 

i Ver. 10. [Cod. &. gives éyeuic@y.—K. R. C.] 

12 Ver. 11. The reading, Aéyovow, although strongly attested, might have originated in a consideration of the co- 
operation of the voice and the Angel. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with N. A.B., give Aéyovow; Aye is supported by P. 
The former reading, against Lange, is adopted above.—B. R. ©. 

18 Ver. 13. [For the force of émi with the dative, see WINER, ? 48, c., and the grammars and lexicons generally. The 
Am, Ei. has inserted the alternative translation in deference to the distinguished authorities by whom it is supported. 
In his own judgment, the proper translation is before (possibly in a hostile sense), as in his opinion, it should be, Heb, x. 
28. In confirmation of this opinion in the case in Hebrews, it should be noted that those condemned to death under the 
ee rim were executed before (in the presence of) the witnesses. (Comp, Deut. xvii. 6, 7; xiii. 6-9; Acts vii. 58).— 
HE. R..C. 


The fact that the Thunder-voices betoken a 
new revelation, an advance of the Kingdom of 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The picture of the prevailing impenitence of 
the generality of men, or of the ruling world as 
a whole, leads (as in Matt. xxiv. 37) to the an- 
nouncement of the end of the world itself, The 
end of the world is brought on, however, not 
simply by the development of human corruption 
into a readiness for judgment, but, rather, by 
the development of the Kingdom of God over 
against man’s corruption, and, most of all, 
by the development of the conflict between the 
two. ‘ 

It was to be expected that the Apocalypse 
would contain a revelation of the history of the 
Kingdom of God, its development, advances and 
reforms. And this revelation was made to the 
Seer in the voices of the seven Thunders. But 
the Prophet was commanded to seal those voices; 
he was forbidden to write them. This trait is, 
unmistakably, a special sign of the Divine origin 
of our Book; no imitator, no apocryphal apoca- 
lyptist would have thought of this holy silence, 
and still less would he have consented to ob- 
serve it, 


God, and, relatively, a reform, is proved by the 
thunders of Sinai; by the thunder which heralded 
God’s answer to Job (ch. xxxvii. 2); the de- 
scription of Israel’s redemption amid thunder 
and lightning in the prophecy of Zechariah (ch. 
ix. 14); the voice of thunder over Christ as He 
prayed in the Temple (John xii. 28)—the voice 
which said: I have glorified My name, and will 
glorify it. A reference to the charismatical ele- 
ment, in the name of the Sons of Thunder, is also 
appropriate here. [See foot-notet{, p. 52.— 
E.R. ©. ] 

Now why was the unfolding of this bright 
side of the Kingdom of God, the succession of 
seven holy reforms, not written? Schleier- 
macher regrets the omission of a revelation of 
this sort. The Spirit of revelation wisely with- 
held it. The Seer might hear the seven Thun- 
ders; but the writing of them might have been 
prejudicial to the free development of New 
Testament times. The example of the gross 
misinterpretations of Old Testament prophecy 
lay at the door. Moreover, this was not to be a 
section of prophecies, in the more general sense 
of the term, but a closed [geschlossen] Apoca- 
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lypse. Yet the Seer was permitted to communi- 
cate a few features, in exoteric form, which fill 
up this space. 

The Heaven-picture of this cosmical and eccle- 
siastic history of the seven Thunders is opened 
by the appearance of a strong Angel, Who de- 
scends from Heaven clothed with a cloud—the 
rainbow above His head. These attributes 
strongly resemble the picture of Christ at His 
coming, as elsewhere portrayed (ch. i. 15; Dan. 
x. 6); the last terms—WHis face as the sun, and 
His feet as pillars of fire—being particularly 
suggestive of the appearance of Christ in the 
first chapter. We may, therefore, say that the 
same relation which is sustained by the Angel 
of the Lord, in the Old Testament, to the first 
Parousia of Christ, is borne by this Angel to 
His second Parousia. It is the manifestation of 
the New Testament figure of Christ in the fore- 
tokens of His power. This Angel, in the might 
and victorious confidence of His appearance, re- 
minds us of the Archangel Michael; as the au- 
thor of the seven Thunders or reformations, He 
suggests the dispensation of the Holy Ghost. 
There is also a close connection between the 
seven Spirit-forms of the Holy Ghost (Is. xi. ; 
Rev. i.), and the seven revelation-forms of Christ 
. in archangelic shapes (1 Thess. iv. 16). Christ’s 
reformatory breaches through the old form of 
the world are, in their personal features, con- 
flicts and victories of the Archangel Michael (ch. 
xii. 7); in respect of their ideal effects of Di- 
vine origin, they are Pentecostal seasons of the 
diffusion of the Holy Ghost. 


But as this strong Angel is related to the ap- 
proaching end of the world, so also is the Jitile 
book in His hand thereunto related. Three books 
are associated in the Apocalypse. The first is 
the book of the course of the world, in its re- 
lation to the end of the world (ch. v. 1). The 
last is the book of life, as the book of God’s 
Church which is to be perfected at the end of 
the world (ch. xx. 15; xxi. 27). Between these 
two, comes the book of the world’s end, the re- 
velation of the events of the approaching end of 
the world. The first book was closed with seven 
Seals; this book, on the other hand—a Jittle 
book, because the last things shall come in the 
quick succession of a catastrophe and epoch—is 
unrolled, opened. Relatively it is reflected in the 
everlasting Gospel (ch. xiv. 6), the Gospel as the 
glad tidings of the final cwrypia with which a 
blissful eternity begins—in contradistinction to 
the Gospel of Salvation in the midst of time. 
For the tidings of the last day are to believersa 
Gospel themselves; not, indeed, really another 
one (érepov, Gal. i. 6), but the final metamor- 
phosis and glorification or spiritualization of the 
first Gospel, Luke xxi. 28, 


The Angel sets his right foot upon the sea, and 
his left upon the land. The right one on the sea, 
for it is from the sea, from surging, popular 
life, that the last and mightiest crises arise, ch. 
xiii. That Antichristianity which is from the 
earth will be a secondary affair. 

The setting of His feet on the sea and on the 
land denotes, not simply and in general His 
power over the whole earth, but also, particu- 
larly, His power over the two opposite funda- 





mental forms of its spiritual life—earth and 
sea; theocracy and world. 

His cry is a great one; His voice as that of a 
ion. The lion, from of old, is significant of the 
warlike and victorious epochs or transruptions 
of the Kingdom of God in the history of the 
world, Gen. xlix. 9. When Satan goes about as 
a roaring lion, he does but imitate the voice of the 
true Lion. He gives utterance to a lie as to hig 
power and as to his courage. The lion-voice of 
the triumphant Christ then seems immediately to 
branch out into the seven Thunders of His refor- 
matory witnesses. The fact that these Thunders 
are, in the most special degree, mediatory of the 
end of the world, is evident from all that follows; 
why their voices, their ideal revelations were not 
written, we have seen above. Here a very spe- 
cial sealing takes place, for reformers must walk 
by faith, not by sight. The result, however, is 
summed up by the Angel in His dread oath con- 
cerning the imminent end of the world. Amore 
powerful expression of the assurance of the Di- 
vine Spirit, the confidence of prophetic faith, in 
regard to the approaching end, could, we ven- 
ture to assert, scarcely be conceived of. The 
right hand of the Angel is lifted toward Hea- 
ven, The oath is an oath by Him Who liveth 
from eternity to eternity, and Who, as the Crea- 
tor of all things, defines the measure and limit 
of all creaturely vital movementstoward the end. 
Mark xiii. 82. There shall be no more time 
(xpovog | Zeitfrist—=respite]); from the term de- 
fined by the Angel, 7. ¢., from the opening of the 
seventh Trumpet, the xaspéc, the catastrophe of 
the end of the world shall begin. | They are days, 
numbered days—the times of the voice of the 
seventh trumpet. In those days, the mystery 
of God, the specific mystery of the Father (Mark 
xiii.), shall be fully accomplished. 

The fact that the time of the seven Thunders 
forms the transition to the final period of the 
world, @.e., also to the Second Part of the Apoca- 
lypse, is evident from the circumstance that the 
section of the seven Thunders can be inserted 
between the sixth and seventh Trumpets, whilst 
a complete and minute survey of the section 
leads to the expectation that the Antichristian 
time must follow directly upon the seventh 
Thunder. Another proof that a general turn in 
affairs now takes place, is involved in the fact 
that the same voice from Heaven that spoke to 
the Seer in ver. 4, as well as at the beginning 
(ch. i.), now commands him to take the little 
book out of the hand of the Angel. The Angel 
gives him the book, directing him, at the same 
time, to eat it (comp. Ezek. iii. 2), and telling him 
that it will cause him bitter pain in his belly, 
but will in his mouth be Sweet as honey. The 
Seer forthwith experiences the truth of the An- 
gel’s words. 

Apocalyptic things have a wondrous charm. 
To the honey-like sweetness of the little book inthe 
mouth, that enormous mass of literature testifies, 
which is engaged in the eating of it. But who- 
ever has, with some degree of understanding, 
appropriated the little book, is greatly pained 
within him by its startling perspectives and 
images. A termination is then put to all idyllic 
conceptions of the future and the end of the 
world. 
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But by the eating of the book the Seer is 
doubly as much a Prophet as before. As he has 
prophesied concerning the course of the world, 
down to its end, so he must now prophesy of the 
end itself, zn the course of the world, in accord- 
ance with the words: Thou must prophesy 
again, concerning many peoples, and nations, 
and tongues, and kings. The universal peoples’ 
life is now to form the foreground of his pro- 
phecy. By way of preliminary, however, an 
Earth-picture is annexed to this commission, in 
which the general effect of the seven Thunders 
is reflected. That is, it forms, in its conjunction 
with the seven Thunders, the transition from 
the course of the world to the end of the same. 


[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETC. ] 
By the Am. Editor. 

[ Exxrort regards the entire section, ch. ix. 20— 
xi. 15, as referring to ‘‘ The Reformation, as occur- 
ring under the latter half of the Sixth Trumpet: 
including the antecedent history, and the death, 
resurrection, and ascension, of Christ’s two sack- 
cloth clothed Witnesses ;”’ the whole period extend- 
ing from ‘‘A, D. 1453-1789.” He interprets ch. x. 
as indicating the beginning of the Reformation— 
the strong Angel is Christ, His adornment in an- 
tithesis to the antichristian claims of the Pope- 
dom; the opened little scroll, the opened Bible; 
the Seer himself the symbol of Luther and the 
reformed clergy; the sweetness in the mouth, the 
delight following the personal reception of the 
opened Gospel; the embittering, the woes follow- 
ing the promulgation before peoples, etc. ; the 
prophesying again, the resumption of evangelical 
preaching, which had been almost entirely re- 
linquished; the seven Thunders, the Papal bulls; 
the sealing, the non recognition, publication, and 
action upon those bulls as of authority. The 
Angel's oath he interprets as follows: ** There 
shall be time no longer extended, viz., to the myste- 
rious dispensation of God which has so far per- 
mitted the reign of evil, including the power of 
Papal Rome’s mock thunders; the seventh Trum- 
pet’s era being its fixed determined limit—* For 
in the days of the seventh angel, when he shall 
sound, the mystery of God shall be finished.’”’* 

Barnes, asto the general interpretation of ch. 
X.,agrees with Hlliott, save that in reference to 
the Angel’s oath he adopts the view put forth by 
the latter in his earlier editions, viz.: “‘ That the 
time (of the consummation) should not yet be; 
but in the days, etc.” 

Sruarr writes: ‘*The impression made on 
my own mind by ch. x. is, that the design of it 
is to show in an impressive manner that the vi- 
sion respecting this bgok with seven Seals (ch. 
v.) is just now at its close, that nothing more re- 
mains but the sounding of the seventh and last 
Trumpet, and that this shall speedily take place, 
ovKéte ypdvoc éora, ver. 6. With this seems also 
to be joined another object, viz., to introduce this 
final catastrophe with all the solemnity and de- 





*(The interpretation of the oath above is that given in the 
5th edition. In this edition Elliott writes, “ Another pro- 
posed interpretation, ‘ that the time shall yet be,’ which in my 
earlier editions I adopted from other preceding interpreters, 
appears to me on reconsideration to be on grammatical 
grounds inadmissible; since I cannot find authority for érc 
meaning yet. in that sense of our English word yet or as 
yet.” —M, R. C.] 


monstration of its importance, which the nature 
of the case seemed to require. The destruction 
of the Temple and City of God, and also the de- 
struction of the Jewish nation, were events such 
as cannot often happen, and when they do, it is 
intended that they shall make a deep impression. 
The new commission which John receives (ver. 
11) seems to be a circumstance which obviously 
contributes to show, that his former vision of 
the sealed book was now at its close or com- 
pleted, and that he needed new directions for the 
further discharge of prophetic duty. The con- 
tents of the book are not sealed. He devours 
them, ¢. ¢., he reads them with avidity, in order 
that he may know what they contained; and 
then he is told, that he must prophesy again re- 
specting many nations and people, and tongues 
and kings. Thus, when the last or seventh 
trumpet shall have sounded, his task will still 
proceed; while the scene is entirely changed in 
respect to those whose destiny is predicted.” 
Concerning the seven Thunders he remarks, 
‘‘What was declared in the voice of thunder was 
ominous of the catastrophe near at hand. Hn- 
ture silence (represented by the sealing) is neither 
commanded nor observed. . . . What the seven 
Thunders most probably declared fully to John, 
he is restrained from writing down, etc.” 

Worpswortu regards the Angel as represent- 
ing Christ, the items of description setting forth 
His excellencies ; the seven Thunders, as signs of 
His power and indignation, representing the con- 
summation of God’s judgments; the little scroll 
as containing a prophetic episode umrolled by 
Christ; the eating as indicating, that the Seer 
made it his own; the oath as implying “ that 
there shall be no longer any delay or respite for 
repentance to the wicked, or postponement of 
reward to the righteous, save only in the days of 
the last Angel;” the act of swearing as indi- 
cating that on account of the overflow of ini- 
quity, even in the Christian Church, the world 
would begin to doubt the truth of Christ’s uni- 
versal sovereignty, and as designed to put an 
end to such doubts. 

ALForD regards ch. x. 1—xi. 14, as “ episodi- 
cal and anticipatory.” This section, which re- 
lates to things still future, he represents as con- 
sisting of two episodic visions, that of the Little 
Book, and that of the Two Witnesses. In respect 
of the former, he regards the Angel as an angelic 
minister of Christ; the symbols with which he is 
accompanied (those which surrounded the Throne 
of God in ch. iv. 2sqq.) as betokening « judg- 
ment tempered with mercy, the character of hig 
ministration, which, at the same time that it pro- 
claims the near approach of the completion of 
God’s judgments, furnishes to the Seer the book 
(little scroll) of his subsequent prophecy, the fol- 
lowing out of God’s purposes of mercy.’’ In his 
judgment the meaning of the Thunders, whilst 
they form a complete portion of the Apocalyptic 
machinery, is not revealed, and’is by us undis- 
coverable. The ypdvoc of the oath he regards 
as that of ch. vi. 11; the intent of the oath be- 
ing to declare that the delay there referred to is 
at an end. 

Lorp regards the Angel as representing the 
Ministers of the Reformation ; the seven Thunders 
as denoting violent expressions of thought and 
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passion by those addressed (‘‘one of the first 
and most violent of these thunder utterances was 
a false pretence to inspiration, and expression 
of the persuasion that the period had arrived for 
the final overthrow of Antichrist and establish- 
ment of the Redeemer’s millennial Kingdom ’’) ; 
the solemn oath of the Angel, as a response to these 
thunder voices, desigaed to correct their error, 
denoting the answer by Luther and the reform- 
ers, from Scripture, to errorists, showing that 
the time of the millennial Kingdom was not yet 
to be; the Seer as symbolizing the reformed 
Church, to which the ministry extended the open 
Gospel symbolized by the Jittle scroll; the prophe- 
sying as indicating the fulfilling by the members 
of the Church ‘the office of witnesses for God in 
the presence of Antichristian rulers and nations.”’ 

Guasagow.—The period indicated by the vision 
of ch. x. is the beginning of the Gospel age; 
the Angel is Christ; the voice as a lion roaring 
is Christ’s commission to preach; the seven 
Thunders ave the voices of the disciples proclaim- 
ing the truth; the direction to seal the Thunders 
indicates that the proclamations of the Church 
are not inspired and therefore not to be incor- 
porated in the Canon; the oath implies a term 
and end of the seven Thunders; the opened 
scroll is the Bible (the revealed Word of God), 
the reception of which is sweet to the taste, and 
yet fills the Christian soul with sadness; the de- 
claration ‘“‘Thou must prophesy, etc.,”? announces 
the communication of the New Testament pro- 
phetic gift, to the ministry symbolized by John, 
and the extension of the prophetic commission 
as to all people.—E. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ver. 1. This is as little the beginning of an 
inter-scene as ch. vii. Some confusions result- 
ing from the misapprehension of those who so 
regard it, seein Diisterdieck, p. 342. Likewise cu- 
rious discussions concerning the stand-point of 
the Seer. If he was transported to Heaven in 
ch. iv. 1, how could he see the Angel come down 
from Heaven? De Wette has rightly limited 
that more definite transportation to Heaven to 
the contemplation of the heavenly Throne-scene. 
Diisterdieck ‘‘retains,” with Ewald, ‘the hea- 
venly stand-point.” According to this, John 
must finally have come down to earth with the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Hengstenberg has re- 
marked, with justice, that there is no question 
of exclusive localities here.* [Atrorp remarks 
—‘‘The place of the Seer yet continues in Hea- 
ven,” calling attention to the fact that, in ver, 
9, he is represented as going away (amjA0ov), 1%. &, 
from his former place.—E. R. C.] 

Another strong angel.—The other Angel is 
distinguished as the strong one from the foregoing 
Angels of the Trumpets. It does not follow 
from the icyvpdy that he should be specially 
distinguished from the ioyupd¢ of ch. v. 2 (after 
Bengel and others). We have calle2 this Angel 
the angelic image of Christ, preceding His speedy 
Parousia. This, undoubtedly, is not, in the 
strictest sense, Christ Himself, as Bede and many 
others maintain; but neither is the conception 


* (“The presence of John in Heaven must be understood 
posrtively—uvt exclusively.” Hengstenberg.—TR. | 





of a mere Angel that which is presented in the 
text (in accordance with Diisterdieck and others). 
Diisterdieck: +‘ The very style of the oath (ver. 6) 
is inappropriate to Christ.” Bengel remarks, on 
the other hand: ‘The Apocalypse makes a dis- 
tinction throughout between the Father and 
Christ.” 

Clothed with a cloud.—“‘ The cloud cha- 
racterizes the Angel as a messenger of Divine 
judgment” (comp. ch. i. 7; Hengstenb., Eb- 
rard [so also Alford]). Ithas, however, a much 
more general significance, as is evidenced by the 
cloud at the Transfiguration and the Ascension, 
It denotes, in general, the mysterious veiling of 
the Divine and heavenly glory from the human 
eye on earth, 

[And the rainbow upon his head.— 
“¢The (7) well known, ordinary, rainbow ; indi- 
cating, agreeably with its first origin, God's co- 
venant of mercy.’’ Aurorp.—KH. R. C.] 

[And his face as the sun.—See chs. i. 16; 
xviii. 1. Indicative not merely of His mani- 
fested glory, but of His light-giving, life-giving 
power. Thesunin the solar system is the no- 
blest and most glorious symbol of Christ in His 
relations to the Universe.—E. R. C. | 

His feet as pillars of fire.—This feature, 
also, is interpreted as indicative of judgment, as 
in ch. i. 15. An antithesis to the rainbow is, 
doubtless, presented. That, however, is not 
simply a token of covenant grace in general; it 
is also a sign or guaranty of a continuing exist- 
ence of the world untilthe end. Here too, then, 
itis a sign that the end of the world has not yet 
arrived. The sun-like radiance of the,face de- 
notes, like the revelation of God itself, both grace 
and judgment. Diisterdieck very correctly ob- 
serves that the end of the world embraces both 
judgment and redemption. Aretius applies the 
cloud to the incarnation of Christ—Christ’s 
flesh. 

Ver. 2. In his hand a little scroll.—Ben- 
gel: In his left hand, see ver. 5. Why a little 
book [scroll]? See above. Three ditferent ex- 
positions are cited by Diisterdieck, p. 346. [AL- 
ForD: ‘That (the seven sealed scroll) was the 
great sealed roll of God’s purposes; this but one 
portion of those purposes.”” Guascow: ‘This 
book applies to the whole contents of the Bible, 
which, though the greatest of books in charac- 
ter, truth, beauty, and importance, is compara- 
tively a small Book in bulk, and thus adapted for 
use, translation, circulation, and universal pe- 
rusal,”—E, R. C.] 

Opened.—It is open, as the unrolled conclu- 
sion of the book opened by the Lamb. 

Sea and earth neither denote simply that 
the tidings brought by the Angel are for the 
whole earth (De Wette), nor are they significant 
merely of power over the whole earth (Ewald) ; 
the expression likewise embraces the contrast 
of sea and earth in their symbolical import. 
Christianity recognizes the truth and the false- 
hood on both sides of the contrast—ecclesiastical 
authority and political national life—and rules, 
without party-spirit, over both parties. 

Interpretations of the antithesis: Bengel: Europe 
and Asia. Hengstenberg: The sea of peoples 
and the cultivated world, ete.—All of which Diis- 
terdieck denominates allegorizing. 
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Ver, 8. With a great voice.—According to 
Bengel, the purport of the voice is given in ver. 
6; according to Diigterdieck, its purport cannot 
be determined. We regard it as the unitous 
source of the seven Thunders; hence it is as lit- 
tle definitely intimated as the purport of these.. 
The ‘‘threatening character” [Ewald, Diisterd. ] 
of the cry is interpolated in the description. 

The seven thunders.—The symbolical idea 
of the thunder is presupposed by the Son of 
Thunder. The number of the Thunders is dis- 
tinctly stated—seven—being the number of a full 
cycle (designated by us as the cycle of the Re- 
formations). The article accompanies the ex- 
pression of this definite totality. The Old Testa- 
ment type of the Divine manifestation is most 
distinctly contained in the seven Thunders, Ps. 
Xxix. 

Different interpretations of the seven Thunders 
and their purport: Seven roaring heavens; se- 
ven Spirits of God; identical with the seven 
Trumpets; the oracles of the Prophets; the 
blessed mystery of the new world (Hofmann) ; 
curses ; the seven crusades; seven future acts 
of God; terrible judgments on the persecutors 
of the Church. [For other interpretations see 
Abstract of Views on pp. 218sq.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 4. And when the seven thunders 
spake.—They have, therefore, a verbal purport, 
as distinct and diverse revelations. ‘In ac- 
cordance with the command, ch. i. 11, John was 
about to write what the thunders had spoken.” 

I was about to write,—. ¢., he entertained 
this idea in the vision—an idea, however, which 
would have been the basis of the future act. 

A voice from heaven.—From this also it 
is evident that the Seer is no longer thinking of 
himself as in Heaven. He was but momentarily 
in Heaven, by virtue of a special, higher trans- 
portation of his spirit. Diisterdieck strangely 
supposes that he was still in Heaven, but that 
the voice sounded from the interior [ Tiefe, depth] 
of Heaven. [<‘‘ From this it does not follow that 
the Seer is on earth, any more than in ver. 1.” 
Atrorp. Had the Seer been in Heaven, it is evi- 
dent that he must thus have spoken to indicate 
that the voice came not from Harth, but with 
authority.—E. R. C.] 

Seal.—According to Hengstenberg, this has 
reference merely to this place (in the Book!). 
For various and, in part, curious explanations 
of the commandment not to write the voices, see 
Diisterdieck, p. 350. 

Ver. 5. Lifted up his right hand.—Gen. 
xiv. 22; Dan. xii. 7. Symbolism of the sacred, 
heavenly consciousness and certainty of the oath; 
see Deut. xxxii. 40 and other passages. [‘‘ Jesus, 
the faithful and true Witness, has here left, for 
the guidance of His people, a pattern according 
to which they should be adjured when called to 
give evidence in a court of justice—not by the 
idolatrous act of kissing a book, but by lifting 
the right hand in appeal to the living and true 
God, that what they speak is truth.”” Guasaow. 
—E. R. C.J 

Ver. 6. By him that liveth.—God the Fa- 
ther, by virtue of His economy, alone has know- 
ledge originally of the time and hour of the Pa- 
rousia (Matt. xxiv. 86); this knowledge He has 
here communicated to the New Testament ‘“ An- 


gel of the Lord.” Every ,ypévoc¢ or period closes 
with a xatpéc or epoch; and this is particularly 
true of the final age. 

Interpretations: Simply the cessation of time; 
cessation of the time of grace ; a chiliastic mea- 
sure of time—a non-chronus (! Bengel: Close of 
the non-chronus—between 1,000 and 1,100 years 
—the year 1836); mostcommentators: the com- 
mencement of the fulfillment of the mystery of 
God; see Diisterdieck, pp. 851 sqq.—*‘ The time 
of the seventh Trumpet.” 

[The view of Alford, viz., that the ypdvoc is 
that of ch. vi. 11, seems to the Am. Ed. to bethe 
true one. It was there declared to the souls un- 
der the altar that they should rest érz ypdvov. 
The season referred to, manifestly, was that 
of world domination—to be followed by 
the avenging of the martyrs. In this pas- 
sage the Angel declares, “Ore wypdvoc ovkére 
éora.* It seems hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion that those ypévoc are one and the 
same. And this interpretation is in accordance 
with truth elsewhere revealed. It would seem 
as though the judgments under the first six 
Trumpets, although the beginnings of coming 
woe, are rather judgments calling to repentance. 
The avenging, properly speaking, does not take 
place until the last Trumpet. This the writer 
supposes to be the period of the great tribulation— 
a tribulation from which the Saints are to be ex- 
empt, a period in the beginning of which their 
humiliation is to end (comp. Matt. xxiv. 21, 22; 
Luke xxi. 36; Rev. iii. 10; see also Add. Com. 
under ch. vii. 14). Then is finished the pvorg- 
plov (see Add. Comm. on ch. i. 20) the glad 
tidings of which had been declared to the Pro- 
phets (ver. 7).;—H. RB. C.] 

Ver. 7. In the days of the voice.—The 
fact that days are still spoken of, after the cessa- 
tion of time has been proclaimed, can be ex- 
plained by the distinction of ypdévoc and xazpéc, 
but not, with De Wette, by the remark that the 
stand-point of the vision is not strictly preserved. 

The mystery of God.—The mystery of the 
last things, announced by the Prophets; in a 





* [According to Middleton On the Greek Article i. 3, 3 (re- 
ferred to by Elliott, Vol. II., pp. 125 sq.) the absence of the 
definite article is supplied by the fact that the copula is the 
verb substantive (see Acts xxiii.5; John v. 9; John xix, 14; 
Mark xi. 13; Joha v. 1).—E. R. C.] 

+ [It is well worthy of consideration whether there is not 
a connection between this section of the Apocalypse and 1 
Cor. xv. 51, 52. It is difficult toimagine that in two Books, 
both written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, the 
manifest parallelism between the wvorjprov and the last 
odAmyé and the glad tidings announced in the one, and the 
wvotyproy and the last caAmvyé and the glad tidings referred 
to in the other, should have been merely fortuitous. Nor is 
there aught in the events described under these last Trumpets 
to forbid our regarding them as one and the same. Certainly 
there is nothing inconceivable in the idea that the period of 
vengeance upon the persecuturs of the saints, should be that 
in which the heirs of the first resurrection should be raised 
from the dead, and, together with living saints, be removed 
to some place of safety (see Excursus on the First Resurrec- 
tion, ch. xx. 6, 6). It may also be remarked that this hypo- 
thesis does not involve the id-a that the Apocalypse was 
written before the Epistles to the Corinthians. It should be 
remembered t>at the Trumpets were introduced into the 
Apocalyptic vision, in full accordance with the imagery of 
preceding Scripture, as indicating the going forth ot Jeho- 
vah for the deliverance of His people, and for the execution 
of judgment upon their enemies. It should therefore excite 
no surprise that the Apostle Paul should, under the inspira- 
tion of the Spirit, have ref-rred toa period as that of the 
last Trumpet, which in the more complete revelation to 
Jobn shouid be so described.—H. R. C 
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wider sense the eschatological mystery of the 
world’s history. According to Diisterdieck and 
many ancients, only Old Testament Prophets are 
here intended; we cannot see, however, why the 
Prophets of the New Testament, and conse- 
quently Christ Himself, should be excluded. The 
grand fulfillment of this prophecy is immeasura- 
bly dwarfed by a reference of it to the emanci- 
pation of the Christians from the oppression of 
the Jews (Grotius, Eichhorn). [See under ch. 
i. 20; and also preceding Foot-note.—H. R. O.] 

Ver. 8. Go.—He is to go to the Angel. Of 
course this means in idea, in the vision. He is 
boldly to draw near the opening of the terrible 
new revelation. As the Angel is standing on 
earth, so the person commanded to approach him 
has his station there also. According to Diis- 
terdieck [and Alford], the Seer was still in 
Heaven. 

Vers. 9, 10. And I went, etc.—According to 
Diisterdieck, the eating of the little book is not 
allegorically intended. And yet by accepting 
the interpretation of Beza: insere tuts visceribus 
et describe in latitudine cordis tui, with reference 
to Ezek. ii. 8; [iii. 1-3 ;] Jer. xv. 16, he does ad- 
mit that the passage has an allegorical sense. 
[‘*To eat is, in various Eastern languages, ex- 
pressive of receiving. (See Jer. xv. 16; Ezek. 
lii. 1; Job xxiii. 12; Ps. xix. 10). The recep- 
tion of Divine truth is a mental and spiritual ex- 
ercise, sustaining and developing the higher 
nature as food does the body.” Giasaow.— 
E. R. C.] 

The Angel says, in accordance with his view 
of the operation of the little book: 

It shall embitter thy belly, but in thy 
mouth it shall be sweet as honey. 

The Seer, on the other hand—from the stand- 
point of the eater—says: 

Ver. 10. It was in my mouth as honey, 
sweet: and when I had eaten it, my belly 
was embittered.—Learned discussions on this 
antithesis, see in Diisterdieck, p. 355. Bengel 
has even harmonistically inferred a double sweet- 
ness—before and after the bitterness. Besides 
the false interpretation of Heinrich, the inter- 
pretations of Herder, Bede, Vitringa and Heng- 
stenberg come under consideration; with the 
last of these commentators, Diisterdieck himself 
agrees. The distinction between the first recep- 
tion and the subsequent digestion, or investiga- 
tion, is represented. Diisterdieck pertinently 
refers to the similar experience of Ezekiel (ch. 
iii. 8; comp. ch. ii, 10) ; the explanation which 
he accepts is also the best. [‘‘ The Angel, dwell- 
ing on the most important thing, the working of 
the contents of the book, puts the bitterness 
first; the Evangelist in relating what happened, 
follows the order of time.”’ Atrorp.—FE. R. C.] 

Ver. 11. And they say [Lange: he said] 
unto me.—On the plural, see the Textual Notes. 
The passage ch. xii. 6 is no parallel. 

Thou must.—It makes a false antithesis to 
refer the det exclusively either to his internal ob- 
ligation, caused by his eating of the book, or to 
the objective command of the Angel, since the 
two are closely connected. 

Prophesy again.—The prophecy of the end 
of the world, now following, is thus distinguished 
from the prophecy hitherto given, concerning 





the course of the world (Grotius, Hengstenberg, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard). 

Erroneous interpretations: Antithesis to the old 
Prophets (Bengel). Again, 7. ¢., after returning 
from exile (Bede, et al.). 

{Prophesy again before (or concerning) 
many peoples, efc.—For the views of the Am. 
Ed. as to the correct rendering of the preposi- 
tion, see Text. and Gram. ‘‘Prophesying. In the 
Scriptural sense of the word, a prophet is one 
who speaks for another, as Aaron is called the 
prophet or spokesman of Moses. ‘ Thou shalt 
speak unto him, and put words into his mouth, 

. . and he shall be thy spokesman,’ Ex. iv. 15, 
16; or, as he is called, vii. 1, thy prophet. The 
prophets of God, therefore, were His spokesmen, 
into whose mouth the Lord put the words which 
they were to utter to the people. To prophesy, 
in Scripture, is accordingly, to speak under Di- 
vine inspiration; not merely to predict future 
events, but to deliver, as the organ of the Holy 
Ghost, the messages of God to men, whether in 
the form of doctrine, exhortation, consolation, 
or prediction.”” Hopan, Com. on 1st Corinthians, 
ch, xi. 4, This interpretation of the word is 
consistent with the idea that the prophesying 
here referred to was that of the ministry of the 
Reformation, symbolized by the Seer, before 
peoples, etc.; or with the cognate and perhaps 
truer idea that the Apostle was to prophesy again 
—his ministry being resumed and carried on by 
them. (See, however, the following Add. Note.) 
—E. R. C.] 

Difficulties of construction, arising from an 
imperfect distinction between Heaven-pictures 
and Harth-pictures, see cited by Diisterdieck, p. 
357. Also a quantity of abortive applications 
of the chapter, the fault of which applications, 
however, does not lie in ‘‘the allegorical in- 
terpretation’’ in the abstract—z. ¢., the correct 
assumption of the allegorical character of the 
text. Thus, the strong Angel is declared to 
be: The Emperor Justin; Justinian; the evan- 
gelical preachers; the Pope. The little book 
[scroll] is called: The Codex Justinianus; the 
New Testament. 

On the relation of the two books (ch. v. and 
the present chapter), we refer to the Synoptical 
View. Diverging opinions concerning them are 
that they are: (a) identical; (d) altogether dif- 
ferent; (c) that the second is a distinct part of 
the first book; (d) that it is a repetition of the 
first. 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE VISION OF THE ANGEL 
WITH THE LITTLE BOOK]. 


By the American Editor. 


[The Am. Ed. inclines to the opinion of Elliott, 
that the period contemplated by this vision is 
that of the Reformation. On this hypothesis all 
the symbols (with one exception subsequently 
noticed) are beautifully appropriate and signifi- 
cant—the Angel, clothed with symbols indicating 
excellencies falsely claimed by the antichristian 
Papacy, representing Christ; the Seer, the minis- 
try of the Reformation proclaiming the truth, as 
the prophets of Christ, before peoples and na- 
tions, and tongues and kings; the open book, the 
Bible opened by Christ, seweet to the taste of those 
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who receive it by reason of the instruction and 
assurance of salvation that it,affords, and yet 
producing sorrow both in its study and in the 
faithful promulgation of its truths. The truth 
of this hypothesis seems to be confirmed (1) by 
the position of the vision following the second 
woe—if that represent the Turkish invasion, 
then this would aptly indicate the following Re- 
formation; and (2) by the @ priori probability that 
such a glorious event as the Reformation would 
not be unnoticed in the Apocalyptic visions, and 
unless this vision indicate it, it is unnoticed. 
[The writer must acknowledge, however, that 
there is much in the vision that seems to demand 








a still future fulfillment—especially the oath of 
the Angel (see above) which apparently con- 
templates a speedy sounding of the seventh 
Trumpet; and also the declaration to the Apostle 
that he is to prophesy again. This declaration, 
which is not satisfied by the fact that he con- 
tinued his Apocalyptic narration, seems hardly 
to be satisfied by the hypothesis that he resumed 
his prophecy (symbolically) in the preaching of 
the Reformers. May it not be that there is here 
an indication that the Seer is personally to be 
one of the two prophesying Witnesses of the suc- 
ceeding vision (see ch. xi. 3-10, especially 3, 9, 
10) ?—E. R. C.] 


B.—INTIMATIONS FROM THE EARTH-PICTURE OF THE SEVEN THUNDERS. FEATURES 

OF THE PREPARATIVE REFORMATORY RENEWAL OF THE EARTH; OR TRAITS 

OF THE OPERATION OF THE SEVEN THUNDERS WHICH, IN THEMSELVES, WERE 

SEALED.—IN CONCLUSION: THE FIRST AND PRECURSORY ANTICHRISTIANITY; OR 
THE BEAST FROM THE ABYSS, THE DEMONIC REALM OF THE DEAD. 


. 


Cuap. XI. 1-14, 


a. The Inner and the Outer Church. 
Vers. 1, 2. 


1 And there was given me a reed like unto a rod: [,] and the angel stood, [om. and 
the angel stood,—ins. he] saying, Rise, and measure the temple [vaév] of God, and 
2 the altar, and them that worship therein [in it]. But [And] the court which is 
without [outside of ] the temple [20d] leave [cast] out,’ and measure it not [it shalt 
thou not measure]; for it is [was] given unto the Gentiles: and the holy city shall 
they tread under foot forty and [or and] two months. 
b. The Two Witnesses. The.Ideal Church and the Ideal State. 
Vers. 8-12. 


3 <AndI will give power [om. power] unto my two witnesses, and they shall pro- 
phesy a thousand two hundred and threescore [sixty] days, clothed in sackcloth. 
4 These are the two olive trees, and the two candlesticks standing® before the God 
5 [Lord}* of the earth. And if any man [one] will [wills*] hurt [to injure] them, 
fire proceedeth [goeth forth] out of their mouth, and devoureth their enemies: and 
if any man [one] will hurt [shall will® to injure] them, he must in this manner 
6 [thus must he] be killed. These have [or ins. the’] power to shut [ins. the] 
heaven, that it [om. it—ins. rain (5erd¢)] rain [fe¢yy] not in [during*®] the days of 
their prophecy: and have power over [ins. the] waters to turn them to [into] blood, 
and to smite the earth with all plagues [every plague], as often as they [ins. shall] 
7 will. And when they shall have finished their testimony, the beast [wild-beast] that 
ascendeth out of the bottomless pit [om. bottomless pit—ins. abyss] shall make war 
against [with] them, and shall overcome [conquer] them, and [ins. shall] kill 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1. The reading of the Rec., and the Angel stood and said, is without sufficient foundation. [Cod. B*. gives kai 
Ry, ayyedos; Critical Eds. generally omit, and also give A¢ywy with A. B*. P., instead of Aéyer, acc. to N*.— 
. R. C. 


2 Ver. 2. [Treg. and Tisch. give ¢éwOev with N°. A. Alf. co with B*, Cod. N*. reads éow and P. éowOev.—F. R. C.] 
8 Vor. 4. The reading éorHres with A. C, &, (N*. B*. P.] and others, 

4 Ver. 4, Kvpiov in acc. with A. B*C.[. P.], not @cod. 

5 Ver. 5. The reading @éAev. [So Crit. Eds. with %. A. B*. C, P.—E. R. C.] 

6 Ver, 5, (Treg. and Tisch. give @eAjon with &. A.; Gb., 8z., Lach., Alf., Tisch. (1859), @éAe..—E, R. C.] 

7 Ver. 6, [Lach. gives rjv with A.C. P.; Tisch. omits with X. B*.; Alf. brackets and Treg. marks with *.—E. R. C.] 
8 Ver, 6, [Mod. Crit. Eds. give ras juépas with &. A. B¥.C. P, See Lange, Exp, in DeraiL.—tE. R. C.] 
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8 them. And their dead bodies [corpse®] shall lie [be] in [upon] the street [broad- 

way'’] of the great city, which spiritually is called [is called spiritually] Sodom 
9 and Egypt, where also our [their''] Lord was crucified. And they [men] of the 
people [peoples] and kindreds [tribes] and tongues and nations shall [om. shall?*] 
see their dead bodies [corpse] three days and a half, and shall not [om. shall" not | 
suffer [tns. not] their dead bodies [corpses] to be put in graves [a sepulchre]. 
And they that dwell upon the earth shall [om. shall] rejoice over them, and make 
merry,'° and shall [or om. shall’*] send gifts one to another; because these two 
prophets tormented them that dwelt on [dwell upon] the earth. And after [ins. 
the] three days and a half the Spirit [a spirit] of life from God entered into them,” 
and they stood upon their feet; and great fear fell upon them which saw [those 
who beheld] them. And they [or I]'* heard a great voice from [ins. the] heaven say- 
ing unto them, Come up hither. And they ascended up to [into—ins. the] heaven 
in a [the] cloud; and their enemies beheld them. 


10 
ipl 


12 


ce. The Judgment. 
Vers. 13, 14. 

And [ins. in] the same [that] hour was there [there was] a great earthquake, 
and the tenth part of the city fell, and in the earthquake were slain [zns. names] 
of men seven thousand: and the remnant were [became] affrighted, and gave glory 
to the God of [ins. the] heaven. 

The second woe is past; and, [om. and,] behold, the third woe cometh quickly. 


13 


14 


® Ver. 8. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch., give 7d mréua with A. B*, C.; Lange, and Rec, ra mréuara with &.P. In wr. 9, 
Nias a eal X. also gives the singular; P. alone, the plural: in the second occurrence all the Codd. give the plural._— 
10 Ver, 8. [See EXPLANATIONS IN DeTarL.—E. R. C.] 

tl Ver, 8. Instead of nuav, read avt@v. [So Modern Crit. Eds. generally with N°. A. B.C. P.; Rec. ef al. read nuav 
with 1; N*. omits both.—kE. R, C.] 

12 Ver. 9. [Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., give BAérovow with . A. B*.C.P., Gb., 8z.; Lange, BAdpovcw with 
Vulg., etc.—E. R. 0.] 

38 Ver. 10. ’Adcovowv. [So Eds. generally with &. A.C. P., ete—E. R.C ] 

14 Ver. 10. [Lach., Alf, Treg., Tisch., give xa(povow with X. A. B*. 0. P.—E. R.C.] 


1% Ver, 10. ’Evdpaivovtar. [So Modern Eds. with X. A. C. P.—E. B.C] 
ae Ver. 0] (Tisch. reads réymovow with %*. P.; Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch. (1859), Lange, méuovow, with Xe, 
A.C —E. R. C. 
W Ver. 11. ’Evavrois. See Diist. [Tisch. so giv's with A.; Treg. reads avrois without év with O. P.(he cites A.as 


reading én’ avtois); Alf. brackets év; &. B*. read eis avtovs.—-E. R. C.] 

18 Ver. 12. ‘The reading jxoveay was probably preferred as apparently the more ratural one, [So Lach,, Alf., Treg., 
Tisch., with X. A.C. P., Vulg., etc. Gb., Tisch. (1859), Lange, give jxovoa with N.c B. (Treg. cites P.as giving the latter 
reading. )}—E. R. C.] 


of the outer court particularly appears in the 
Its con- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The first figure that we meet with in this 
chapter could scarcely be plainer; nothing save 
a lapse into the misapprehensive literal concep- 
tion could, from this passage, ch. xi. 1, 2, draw 
the conclusion that the Temple in Jerusalem 
was still standing at the time of these visions. 
The Temple has always been a symbol of the 
visible form under which the Kingdom of God 
has appeared, ¢. e. the Theocracy at first, and, 
later, the Church; and even the Temple of Eze- 
kiel most distinctly presents this typicalism 
(especially in the features of the mystical stream, 
ch. xlvii. 1, and the voice of the Lord, ch. xliii. 
7). In general, the mystical Temple of Ezekiel 
seems to constitute a form which is transitional to 
the Temple of the Apocalypse, in accordance with 
the symbolical circumstances. The Holy of Ho- 
lies has become one with the Holy Place, be- 
cause the time of reconciliation has come; and, 
on the other hand, the outer court has spread 
into a number of outer courts, because it must 
become a place for all nations; comp. Matt. xxi. 
18; Is. lvi. 7. This significance and grandeur 





picture presented in the Apocalypse. 
trast to the Temple is likewise strongly set 
forth. The Prophet is to measure the Temple. 
but not the outer court. The Temple of Ezekiel 
is also measured, ch. xl. But the City of Jeru- 
salem itself-is described as an immeasurable 
place in the Prophecy of Zechariah, ch. ii. 1 qq. 
In the Apocalypse, the measured Temple ex- 
pands into the measured City of God (ch. xxi. 
15); the unmeasured or immeasurable outer 
court expands into the ideal domain of the 
world and the nations, out of which all glory 
shall be brought into the Holy City (Rev. xxi. 
24; xxii. 2). 

The Temple itself, then, must be measured; a 
reed is given to the Prophet that he may mea- 
sure it. The Spirit of Godin the Church has 
within Himself and in the Prophet a conscious- 
ness that the inner, essential Church is a Divine 
definity, chosen by God and known to Him—noz 
a passing cloud, a drifting, shifting, transitory 
object. That which is here expressed by mea- 
sure, is twice declared by the number 144,000 
(chaps. vii. and xiv.). So the Northern My- 
thology claims that the heroes of Odin are num- 
bered. 
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A still more remarkable circumstance is that 
the Altar also is measured—the'Altar of incense 
—the whole domain of holy prayer-life. And, 
humanly speaking, this belongs to the most con- 
scious consciousness of God—to the inmost 
intuition (innersten Hrinnerung) of the Church. . ~ 

Finally, the worshippers in the Temple are to 
be measured. For the spiritual nature and de- 
velopment of every individual believer, the de- 
gree and the species of his glory, are known to 
God; they repose upon the individual capacities 
and disposition of each believer, as determined 
from eternity, his free agency being in nothing 
impaired (see Matt. vi. 27). 

In antithesis to these Divine fixities, an im- 
measurable indefiniteness is reserved for the 
outer court. There can be nothing hostile in 
the direction to cast 2¢ out; the words can be 
expressive only of the decree that it is not to be 
measured along with the Sanctuary, that the 
consciousness of its externality is to be made 
permanent. For in its very quality of an outer 
court, it already lies outside of the Temple; 
and, furthermore, the direction: cast it out (on 
the milder or more general signification of 
ExBaArev, see the Lexicons) is modified by the 
words: measure it not. And why not? For it 
is given to the Gentiles. This does not mean 
merely, because the throng of the Gentiles—of 
such as are not subjective, living Christians—is 
immeasurable, but also because their assembly 
is fluctuating ; because the outer court denotes 
the vestibule to the Sanctuary—a preparation for 
entrance into the Sanctuary. Of course, so long 
and in so far as the Gentiles are Gentiles, they 
trample on the outer court, as is also declared 
concerning the impenitent Jews, Is. i. They 
are loungers, street-walkers [ Pflastertreter] in a 
religious sense; their outer court is the entire 
Holy City, 7. e., the Church as an external body ; 
they are they who, according to another figure, 
‘‘stand all the day idle in the market.’’ In 
the Christian service of the Sanctuary, they 
constitute the ebbing and flowing mass; they 
may, as a pious man once paradoxically ex- 
pressed himself, sit in the way of the truly de- 
vout. Their theological knowledge consists 
partly of gross popular conceits, partly of spi- 
ritualistic mist. In confession, they strain the 
Divine word, in one direction, into a literal 
ordinance, and relax it, in the other direction, 
until nothing but an uncertain sentiment re- 
mains. In matters of practical piety, they are 
either violently active or inconstant and waver- 
ing. In all cases, the treading of the outer court 
is the leading feature of their devotions. 

In regard to the import of the forty-two 
months, Diisterdieck and others believe, that 
they are connected with ‘the type of the dura- 
tion of the down-treading of the Holy City by 
Antiochus Epiphanes.” That, however, lasted 
but three years (see 1 Mace. iv. 59; comp. ch. 
i, 55). Moreover, the different designations of 
the theocratic time of tribulation (a time, two 
times, and half a time, Dan. vii. 25; xii. 7); 
according to times, years, months or days, are 
not without a mutual connection (see Jntroduc- 
tion, p. 16). The forty-two months are the 
times of the pilgrimage of Christianity through 
the world, bearing the cross of suffering—suf- 
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fering inflicted on the internal Church through 
the external Church. These times are defined as 
forty-two little periods of change. 

The second picture, in the history of the Two 
Witnesses, treats of another antithesis—that of 
the Christian Church and the Christian State. 
For the voice of the Lord which, in the text, so 
simply speaks of His two Witnesses, we, in face 
of the many marvels which have here been 
found, conceive of as setting forth the antithesis 
of the Christian Church and the Christian State; 
and this in accordance with the original passage 
in the Prophecy of Zechariah, on which the 
present passage is founded. The candlestick of 
Israel, the light and law of the Theocracy (Zech. 
iv. 2), receives its oil from the two olive-trees, 
or sons of oil, standing at the right and left of 
it (vers. 3 and 4). Now these, as they stand 
before the Ruler of the whole Earth, are, ac- 
cording to the context (ch. iii.), Joshua, the 
High-Priest, the typical representative of the 
future Church, concerning whom it is expressly 
declared, that he stands before the Angel of the 
Lord, and Zerubbabel the governor, the typical 
representative of the future State, distinguished 
by like dignities (ch. iv. 6, 7). 

Many, no doubt, will regard this conception 
as too home-spun—not sufficiently ingenious or 
anecdotical. But, let us further remark, the re- 
moval, through the Man of Sin, of the hin-~ 
drance to Antichristianity—the karéyov (2 Thess. 
li, 6), or xaréyov (ver. 7)—coincides precisely 
with the removal of the two olive trees [ German, 
sons of oil] through the medium of the Beast 
out of the abyss. 

The two Witnesses of God prophesy. To pro- 
phesy is to aid in opening for the Kingdom of 
God a way into the future, by declaring the 
signs of the future.* True advances, develop- 
ments and reforms, are prophecies in act. All 
sound dogmas of the Church, as well as all sound 
laws of the State, are prophecies. Both Wit- 
nesses prophesy clad in sackcloth—in the peni- 
tential garb of the Church Militant and of the 
State, which latter is engaged in an incessant 
struggle with the ungodly spirit of the world. 
Here the movement continues through an unin- 
terrupted chain of days’ works—one thousand two 
hundred and sixty days. The time is equal to 
the forty-two months, but is viewed from an en- 
tirely different point; the whole Church and the 
whole State, in their higher aspect, are denoted 
here. As, however, Church and State are dis- 
tinct. under the new dispensation, their oil no 
longer flows together in one candlestick; both 
are olive trees [oil-trees]; both, also, are can- 
dlesticks. Again, they stand before the God of 
the earth; %. e., they unitedly represent firm, his- 
toric order, authority,—symbolized by the earth. 
Both have retained somewhat of the Old Testa- 
ment character, the Elijah nature; and they 
are, manifestly, drawn after the type of Elijah. 
When they desire to injure any one, fire goeth forth 
out of their mouth. This can, of course, only be 
spiritual fire; just as the sword issuing from 
the mouth of the Lord, is but a spiritual sword. 
Nevertheless, it is a fire of judgment; it devoureth 
their enemies. The death that they inflict upon 





* (See Add. Comm. on ch. x. 11, p. 221.—E. R. 0.] 
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those who offend them, cannot be apprehended as 
the spiritual death in order to the new life; at least 
social death must be understood—exclusion from 
religious communion and civil fellowship, prac- 
ticed in the Middle Ages under the great and 
gloomy forms of outlawry and excommunication. 
Their power to shut the Heaven, that it rain not, is 
most strongly suggestive of Elijah; whilst their 
power over the waters, to turn them into blood, 
and to smite the earth with every plague, as often 
as they shall will, recalls the wonders done by 
Moses in Egypt. 

They can shut Heaven. The meaning of this 
is, they can check and withhold the blessings 
of the Spirit. 

To turn the waters into blood, is to darken the 
currents of national life through wars and blood- 
shed. 

To smite the earth with every plague, means to 
curtail the blessing of the historical authority 
or order of things in every way, and to convert 
itintoa curse. As often as they shall will, adds the 
Seer, thereby indicating a great development of 
despoticalness and autocracy in their power. 

Can it be supposed, we ask, that toward the 
end of the New Testament economy, two per- 
sons could appear as Prophets, having power to 
answer personal grievances with devouring fire? 
Or having power, at their own discretion, to 
bring forth in nature such wonders of judgment, 
and inflict them upon the earth? The Church 
and the State, however, have, in a symbolical 
sense, acted after precisely the Old Testament 
fashion here described, and that, with such a 
mingling of their qualities, as though they had 
done all things in common. They have like- 
wise, in respect of their fundamental tendency, 
prominently set forth by the Seer, prophesied, 1. 
e., served the cause of development; and they 
have been Witnesses of God—representatives of 
His light and justice. 

The predominantly Old Testament character 
of the past and present fulfillment of their mis- 
sion, undoubtedly aids in cutting short the time 
of their testimony and in facilitating the tri- 
umph of the Beast over them. In consequence 
of the severity—in many respects excessive—of 
their rule, as manifested, particularly, in the 
form of the mediwval excommunication, and the 
military and judicial system of the same period, 
a two-fold Helot rancor, an ecclesiastical and po- 
litical resentment, has ineffaceably impressed it- 
self on the memory of the agitated life of the 
nations, bringing near the fatal time at which 
the Beast of Antichristianity may ascend out of the 
abyss. 

Be it observed that Antichristianity passes 
through three climactic stages before attaining 
to perfection; exhibiting itself first in the form 
of the Beast out of the abyss, next in that of 
the Beast out of the sea, and finally in that of the 
Beast from the earth. The Beast out of the abyss 
possesses, as yet, no positive popular and human 
apparent form, much less the complete mock-holy 
semblance of the Lamb, possessed by the Beast 
from the earth; it first comes forth, as a bodiless 
spirit, from the abyss, in the power of a predomi- 
nantly demonic spirit of the times, or party spirit. 
This spirit has ascended from the abyss, z.¢., the 
demonic region of the realm of the dead, which 








constitutes a transition-form to the final hell. 
In this respect he is suggestive of the spirit of 
gloom which arose from the abyss at the fifth 
Trumpet. And from the fact of this re- 
semblance, it results that he does not ne- 
cessarily appear in the naked forms of law- 
lessness [Anomismus]. There is a gloomy 
churchly form which is subversive of the true 
Church, and a passionate state-form which un- 
dermines the true State. If we have recog- 
nized in the two Witnesses the intimate union be- 
tween Church and State, as respects the bright 
side of both institutions, it becomes evident that 
their absolute disagreement must speedily be 
followed by self-dissolution. The true spirit of 
the Church can, indeed, long curb the wanton- 
ness of the State; the true spirit of the State 
can long protect the Church against a false ec- 
clesiastical system. But mankind has already 
seen the false Church-form in conflict with sound 
State principles, and vice versd. And mankind 
must finally see the Church ruined by the 
Church, the State by the State, because in the 
case of each, sombre party-spirit has taken the 
place of right principles. 

The Beast, then, shall make war with the 
two Witnesses—not merely a word and pen war, 
but also the war of social breach. He shall 
conquer them in public opinion, as men say, and 
complete his triumph by killing them. They are 
killed when destroyed as to their true principles 
—when the masses rule over faith and worship 
[ Kultus] in the Church, over morals and culture 
in the State; or when, in the State, the last trace 
of kinship with the Church is destroyed through 
principial Atheism, and the last trace of politi- 
cal or social discipline and duty has disappeared 
from the Church. Then are they killed, even 
though their outward forms continue to exist, 
like the shades of departed substances, as, for 
instance, the forms of the Roman Republic un- 
der the first Emperors. 

It is most significantly said: their corpses lie 
in the street of the great city. Their bodies, 
therefore, are not formally buried and put out 
of sight; they remain in the public street of the 
great city, under the eyes, and amid the surging 
to and fro, of a society fundamentally anar- 
chical. 

The great city itself is called Sodom and 
Egypt. Sodom is the symbol of perfect unna- 
turalness; Egypt is the symbol of a magical 
natural science and deification of nature. The 
two extremes, in their abominable coalition, are 
the Janus heads of a world which, in her deifi- 
cation of nature, is fundamentally at variance 
not only with God, but also with the kernel or 
inmost essence of nature itself. 

There, adds the Seer, their Lord was crucified. 
The crucifixion of Christ was itself the re- 
sult of a coalition of the spiritual unnaturalness 
of Judaism—self-murderous, in the killing of its 
Messiah—and the heathen world, which had 
fallen into sorcery [ Magismus] and an intellectual 
cultus of nature. 

Thus, as the murderess of Christ, Jerusalem 
may be the type of this great collective city, 
Sodom-Egypt; that the real Jerusalem itself is 
intended, can be supposed only under the erro- 
neous system of an anti-symbolical, so-called 
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historical treatment of the Book. With the 
symbolical name Jerusalem, however, another 
collective city, Babylon, might easily corre- 
spond. Some of the men, better disposed ones, 
who still have a remnant of influence left, indi- 
viduals of the peoples and tribes and tongues 
and nations, shall in the meantime keep their 
dead bodies in view for three days and a half— 
not permitting them to be put into sepulchres; 
assuredly, in the hope of their revival. But the 
time rich in promise, the time of resurrection, 
the three days (Hos. vi. 2), pass away without 
affording any comfort; the corpses lie there 
until the hour of despair, indicated by three 
days and a half. And precisely this fact is a 
cause of delight to those who dwell on the Earth, 
or cling to the Earth in her earthiness—the 
earthly-minded ones. They rejoice over the 
apparent destruction of the two Witnesses; they 
hold feasts and contemplate further festivities ; 
mutual greetings, in the way of presents or 
compliments, are exchanged, falling, particu- 
larly, to the share of the great utterers of public 
opinion, we doubt not. 

The reason for all this is as follows: These 
two Prophets tormented them that dwell upon the 
Earth. Churchly rule [Norm] and civil law 
have always, to the true men of this world, who 
have made themselves at home on the Earth, been 
as a troublesome fanaticism, only disciplinary 
and tormenting. 

But the people who watched their dead 
bodies have not sorrowed in vain, Finally, 
out of the horror of the human heart, full 
of a religious-moral anguish, a super-terres- 
trial power developes. It is thus not without 
instrumentality that, in the most disconsolate 
hour, the flame of the ecclesiastical and the po- 
litical spirit rises again bright and heavenly, 
with united brilliancy and glorified beauty; 
that a spirit of life frem God penetrates the 
corpses, so that they again stand upon their 
feet, prepared for war and victory, offering de- 
fiance to the whole apostate world, and diffusing 
great spiritual terror over all with whom they 
come in contact. 

But they are not commissioned to fight again 
the former conflict; in the Kingdom of Spirit, 
they have triumphed through their defeat, like 
Christ their Lord. Therefore they hear, or the 
Seer hears.a great voice from Heaven saying to 
them: Come up hither. 

But how can the Christian Church and the 
Christian State have assigned to them an ascen- 
sion more glorious than that of Elijah—similar 
to that of Christ Himself? Nitzsch says: 
‘Church and State shall, in their consummation, 
be swallowed up in the unity of the Kingdom of 
God.” Let us particularly consider the following 
in this connection: 

Their ascension is their exaltation above the 
former historical, in part pedagogical, forms, 
into the ideal form of a pure spiritual fellowship. 
They ascend into Heaven even whilst still on 
Earth, by being transported into the realm of 
pure spirit, of perfect fellowship with God. 
When, however, it is declared, that a cloud en- 
velops them, there takes place a gathering and 
separation of this perfected congregation of 
God, this Bride of Christ, from the unbelieving 


world (Matt. xxiv. 31); and, no less, an altera- 
tion of her condition, to meet the heavenly glo- 
rification—an alteration characterized as an 
“attaining” [ Lntgegenkommen—coming towards ] 
“the resurrection” (Phil. ili. 11); as a being 
“changed” (1 Cor. xv.51); as a being “caught 
up into the air to meet the Lord” (1 Thess, iv. 17). 

Their enemies must be spectators of their be- 
ginning glorification. 

The hour of their glorification, however, be- 
comes an hour of judgment for the world. The 
separation of the congregation of God from the 
world is followed by a great earthquake; all 
the relations of the old human society are 
shaken and mingled confusedly together by the 
separation of the salt of the Harth. Thus a 
great reaction is awakened in the better elements 
of the ungodly world. The tenth part of the 
godless city falls in the earthquake. Ten, as 
perfect development, realized freedom, is also 
perfect will, decided tendency. Thus, with the 
fall of the tenth part of the-Antichristian world, 
the back-bone of that world is broken; hence- 
forth it is a confused mass, anxiously expectant 
of the end. This change is especially brought 
about, however, by the fact that seven thousand 
names of men, or men of name, are slain in their 
names by the earthquake. Without doubt, the 
reaction of the terrified peoples has heen directed 
with special fury toward their leaders, who, as 
seducers, by thousands, as spirits, by seven 
(Matt. xii. 45), have promised men the seventh 
day—the peoples’ holiday. Above all, their 
names, shimmering with a deceptive lustre, are 
given up to scorn and destruction. 

Whilst we must not forget that a cyclical life- 
picture of the entire New Testament time is here 
presented to us, neither should the fact be over- 
looked, that the conclusion of this time is cha- 
racterized as the second woe—the intermediate one 
therefore—that which forms the transition from 
the first to the third woe; and it is in accord- 
ance with this fact that we must seek to deter- 
mine the eschatological import of the present 
section. 

We have seen that the second woe has pre- 
sented itself in the grand succession of heresies 
(religious and ethical), which run through the 
entire Christian time; the time of this woe, 
therefore, coincides with that of the activity of 
the two Witnesses; it forms the reverse of their 
dispensation (Matt. xxiv. 26). It has likewise 
been found that the third woe begins with the 
seventh Trumpet, as the time of ripened Anti- 
christianity, with features historically developed 
and determined. 

The second woe is, therefore, a peculiar con- 
formation of the times, consummated at the defeat 
of the two Witnesses and continuing until the pe- 
riod of positive Antichristianity. Its characteris- 
tic feature is the tremendous rocking of affairs 
beginning with the bursting forth of Antichris- 
tianity. The authorities and guardians of 
Church and State seem at last to be everlastingly 
destroyed; the better disposed are but indivi- 
duals from all parts of the world who, in a man- 
ner, keep watch by the bodies of the slain, whilst 
the ruling party celebrate the excited festivities 
of an utterly secularized party-spirit. Then, 
however, by reason of the separation and 
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gathering of the Church of God, a reaction again 
takes place; the power of the godless city is 
shaken by the glorious precursory appearing of 
the congregation of the Kingdom and by the 
altered sentiments of many of her inhabitants— 
in whom the change, however, bears the pre- 
dominant character of a repentance of fear, and 
can therefore give way to the full manifestation 
of Antichristianity in the third woe. This pe- 
riod of a purely Antichristian spirit of the times, 
without final consolidation, is, in more general 
descriptions, included together with the final 
revelation of Antichrist, e. g. 2 Thess. ii. 8. 
The manifestation of wickedness [or the Wicked 
One—des Boshaften] has its gradations, as has 
already been intimated. This time seems to be 
more definitely characterized by the Beast, 
which is transformed into the eighth king (ch. 
xvii. 11), and which forms the transition from 
the seven kings of the old world of authority to 
the ten kings of absolute democracy. 

We must, further, not overlook the fact, that 
even the second woe touches the end of the 
world, and that even the third woe, the revela- 
tion of Antichristianity, reaches back into the 
old time. In this connection, we would again 
call to mind the law of the cyclical circles; they 
ever present total world-pictures, though ob- 
serving a continual progression toward the end 
of the world and illustrating always a different 
aspect of the world. 

A feature worthy of notice is that the Beast 
of this second woe ascends out of the same abyss 
whence, after the fifth Trumpet, the smoke, ac- 
companied by the swarm of locusts, arose; that, 
on the other hand, it precedes the third woe of 
consummate Antichristianity, just as the judg- 
ment upon Babylon (chs. xvii. and xviii.) pre- 
cedes the judgment upon the Beast (ch. xix.) 

We have, then, in ch. xi., the Earth-picture of 
the Christian visible world, in respect of its all- 
sided historic conformation in good and evil; 
above all, in respect of the conflict, waxing ever 
more pronounced, between ecclesiastical and po- 
litical nomism ([Nomismus] in the good sense of 
the term), on the one hand, and the antinomism 
or anomism of false liberty, or the modern spirit 
of the times, on the other hand—a conflict finally 
conducting, inpart, to the ripe antithesis betwixt 
the Kingdom of God and the world, and ending, 
in the world itself, with the most extreme fluc- 
tuations. 


[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETC. ] 
By the American Editor. 


[Etxriorr and Barns regard vers. 1, 2, as pro- 
perly belonging to the preceding section (the 
latter part of ver. 2 being transitional to the 
following section) and as indicating the Re-For- 
mation of the Church by those whom the Seer 
symbolized. The Temple, in the widest sense 
of the term, (inclusive of the Sanctuary and all 
the Courts) they interpret ‘‘as symbolic of the 
Christian Church Universal: the Holy of Holies . 
. - representing that part of it... gathered 
into Paradise; the remainder of the Temple... 
the Church on LHarth, the Holy Place, . . as 
figuring the Church in respect of its secret spirit- 
ual worship and character,... the Altar-court .. 








the Church in respect of its visible and pub- 
lic worship, .... the outer or Gentile court 
is the symbolic scene of the adscititious mem- 
bers from out of heathenism.’”’ The bestow- 
ment of the rod (Hiliott), as denoting ‘the royal 
authorization of those whom St. John here repre- 
sented ...in the work of the Scriptural re-for- 
mation of the Church;’’ the direction to measure, 
coupled with the casting out, as implying, 1. The 
defining of those who alone could rightly be con- 
sidered as belonging to Christ’s Church (‘such 
as in public profession and worship recognized 
that cardinal point of the Christian faith which 
the Jewish Altar and Altar ritual-worship sym- 
bolized, viz. justification by the alone efficacy af 
Christ's propitiatory sacrifice’) ;—2. The exclusion 
or excommunication of ‘the Romish (and Greek?) 
Church... as apostate and heathen ;’’—the re- 
cognition of those excluded as within a Court of 
the Temple, as indicating that those excluded 
‘‘would continue to appear for a time attached 
as an appendage to the Church visible.” By 
the Witnesses they understand the unbroken se- 
ries of upholders and proclaimers of truth, di- 
vided as follows: (1) The earlier Western Wit- 
nesses, such as Serenus of Marseilles in the 
early part of the 8th Century, the Anglo Saxon 
Church, Agobard, Claude of Turin, ete. ; (2) the 
Eastern line, consisting of the Paulicians arising 
about A.D. 653; (8) the United Eastern and 
Western lines, during the 11th and 12th Centu- 
ries; (4) the Waldenses* and Albigenses origina- 





* [Elliott (Vol. IT., Appendix) gives at length, and in the 
original, the Noble Lesson of the Waldenses, This work, 
written about A.D. 1170, presents the Witness of the Wal- 
densian Church to the truth. He gives, Vol. IT., pp. 390- 
396, translations from this, and from one of their later works 
entitled Antichrist. So valuable and interesting is the lat- 
ter as indicating the position of that remarkable people in 
reference to Rome, and as witnessing against her, that the 
extract presented hy Hlliott is here reproduced, (The last 
paragraph is as presented by Barnes.) 

“Antichrist is the falsehood (doomed to eternal damna- 
tion), covered with the appearance of the truth and right- 
eousness of Christ and His spouse .. . being administered hy 
false apostles; and defended by one or other arm (z. ¢., the 
spiritual and secular arm).. .. Thus it is not a certain par- 
ticular person, ordained in acertain grade, office, or minis- 
try, considering the thing generally; but the falsehood it- 
self, opposed to the truth, with which however it covers 
itself, adorning itself owtwardly with the beauty and piety 
of Christ’s Church, of Christ Himself, His names, offices, 
scriptures, sacraments. Tho iniquity of this system, with all 
his ministers, higher and lower, following it with an evil 
and blinded heart—such a congregation, taken together, is 
called Antichrist, or Babylon, or the Fourth Beast, or the 
Harlot, or the Man of Sin, the Son of Perdition. 

“ His first work is, that the service of latria, properly due 
to God alone, he (Antichris.) perverts unto himself and to 
his works, and to the poor creature, rational or irrational, 
sensible or insensible; as, for instance, to male or female 
saints departed this life, and to their images, bones, or re- 
lics. His works are the sacraments, especially that of the 
eucharist, which he worships equally with God and Christ, 
prohibiting the adoration of God alone, 

“His second work is, that he robs and deprives Christ of 
the merits of Christ, with the wholo sufficiency of grace, 
righteousness, regeneration, remission of sins, sanctification, 
confirmation, and spiritual nourishment; and imputes and 
attributes them to his own authority, to his own doings, or 
to the saints and their intercession, or to the fire of purga- 
tory. Thus he separates the perple from Christ, and leads 
them away to the things already mentioned; that so they 
may seek not the things of Christ, nor through Christ, but 
only the work of their own hands; not through a living 
faith in God, and Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit; but 
through the will and the works of Antichrist, agreeably t» 
his preaching that man’s whole salvation depends on his 
works. 

“His third work is, that he attributes the regeneration 
of the Holy Spirit to a dead oatward faith ; baptizing child- 
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ting about A.D. 1170; (5) the Churches of the Re- 
formation.—They interpret: (1) The 1260 days as 
indicating 1260 years; (2) the olive-trees and can- 
dlesticks, that they were to consist of both ministers 
and churches; (8) the number two that they were 
to be, (a) a number competent to bear witness 
(comp. Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15, etc.), (b) a small 
number, (¢) possibly the original division into 
two lines, Hastern and Western; (4) their being 
clothed in sack-cloth, that they were to witness 
in the midst of grief and persecution ; (5) their 
power (Barnes), (a) over those who should in- 
jure them, to devowr them with fire, their doc- 
trines and denunciations, which would resemble 
consuming fire (resulting ultimately in Divine 
judgment); (4) to shut heaven, that spiritual 
blessings would seem to‘be under their control. 
(‘‘ During the ages of their ministry, there was 
neither dew nor rain of a spiritual kind upon the 
earth, but at the word of the Witnesses. There 
was no knowledge of salvation but by their 
preaching—no descent of the Spirit but in an- 
swer to their prayers; and as the Witnesses 
were shut out from Christendom generally, a 
universal famine ensued,” Seventh Vial); (c) 
over the waters, that the wars, commotionsg, eic., 
which have followed the attempts to destroy 
them, and*which have caused rivers of blood to 
flow, would seem to have been in answer to their 
prayers; (6) the war against them, the war of ex- 
termination waged in particular against the Wal- 
denses (‘‘from the year 1540-1570... no fewer 
than nine hundred thousand Protestants were put 
to death by the Papists in different parts of Ku- 
rope.”’— Barnes) ; (7) the Beast (the fourta Beast 
of Daniel, Dan. vii.), the Papacy ; (8) the death, 
the apparent destruction of the Witnesses at the 
Lateran Council (to which all dissentients had 
been summoned and at which none appeared) 
when, May 5, A. D. 1514, the Orator of the Coun- 
cil proclaimed to the Pope from the pulpit, « Jam 
nemo reclamat, nullus obsistit!” ‘*There is an 
end of resistance to the papal rule and religion; 
opposers there exist no more:” and again ‘‘The 
whole body of Christendom is now seen to be 
subjected to its Head, that is to Thee.” (Quoted 
by Elliott, Vol. IL., p. 450); (9) the not permit- 
ting their bodies to be buried, ‘*that they should 
be treated with indignity as if they were not 
worthy of Christian burial,” (it was decreed that 
heretics should be denied Christian burial by the 


ren in that faith, and teaching that by it is the consecration 
of baptism and regeneration, on which same faith it (he) mi- 
nisters orders and the other sacraments; and on it founds all 
Christian religion. 

“Tis fourth work is, that be rests the whole religion and 
sanctity of the people upon bis Mass; for leading them to 
hear it, he deprives them of spiritual and sacramental man- 
ducation. 

“His fifth work is, that he does every thing to be seen, 
and to glut his insatiable avarice, 

“His sixth work is, that he allows manifest sins without 
ecclesiastical censure and excommunication. 

“ His seventh work is, that he defends his unity, not by 
the Holy Spirit, but by the secular power. 

“ His eighth work is, that he hates, persecutes, makes inqui- 
sition after, and robs and puts to death the members of Christ. 

“These things and many others, are the cloak and vest- 
ment of Antichrist ; by which he covers his lying wicked- 
ness, lest he should be rejected as a heathen. But there 
is no other cause of idolatry than a false opinion of-grace, 
and truth, and authority, and invocation, and intercession ; 
which this Antichrist has taken away from God, and which 
he has ascribed to ceremonies. and authorities, and a man's 
own works, and to saints, aud to purgatory."—K, R. C.] 
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Lateran Council, A. D. 1179; again, 1215, by 
Gregory IX.; and by Pope Martin, 1227); (10) 
the broad place (or way) of the City, (Hiliott) the 
Council above mentioned, representing the whole 
Roman power, gathered in Rome; (11) the re- 
“joicing, etc., the special rejoicings after every new 
victory over ‘‘ heretics,”’ and especially at the close 
of th Council mentioned in sect. (8)—(see Elliott, 
Vol. IL, pp. 4548sq.); (12) the resurrection after 
three days and a half, the renewal of witness by 
Luther —Luther posted his theses at Wittemberg, 
Oct. 81, 1517, ¢. ¢., three years and 180 days after 
May 5, 1514, when the Orator of the Lateran Coun- 
cil (see above in 8) proclaimed heresy to be extinct ; 
(18) the ascension, the deliverance of the Churchrs 
of the Reformation from persecution and into po- 
sitions of prosperity and influence ; (14) the earth- 
quake, the Reformation—‘“ That religious revo- 
lution which astonished and convulsed the nations 
of Europe” (Lingard, quoted by Barnes) ; (15) 
the fall of the tenth part of the City, the falling 
away from Rome of, (Barnes) a considerable 
portion of her power, (Ziliott) England, one 
of the ten Papal kingdoms; (16) the slay- 
ing of seven Chiliads, (Hiliott) the separation 
from the Roman power of the Seven United Pro- 
vinees of Holland—( Barnes) the proportion of 
those who perished in Europe in the wars conse- 
quent on the Reformation; (17) the remnant 
affrighted, the alarm of, (Hiliott) the remnant of 
Papists in Protestant countries, (Barnes) the en- 
tire unconverted portion of the Roman City; 
(18) gave glory to God, (Hlliott) praise was given 
by the Witnesses, (Barnes) the unconverted stood 
in awe at what God was doing. 

Sruart understands vers. 1, 2, “to prefigure 
the preservation of all which was fundamental and 
essential in the ancient religion, notwithstanding the 
destruction of all that was external in respect to 
the Temple, the City, andthe ancient people of 
God.” The vision of the Witnesses he interprets 
as symbolizing ‘‘that God would raise up faithful 
and well endowed preachers among the Jews, at 
the period when the nations were ready to pe- 
rish ; that those preachers would be persecuted 
and destroyed; and after all that the Christian 
cause would still be triumphant.” 

Worpsworra regards (vers. 1, 2) the Temple 
and Altar (of incense) as symbolizing the true 
Church ; the reed as the Scriptures; the mea- 
suring as an act ‘of appropriation and of preser- 
vation (Num. xxxv. 5; Jer. xxxi. 39; Hab. iii. 6; 
Zech. ii. 2), and also of partition and separation, 
(2 Sam, viii. 2)”; “in this vision of the Apoca- 
lypse, the last written of all the Books of Holy 
Scripture (the completion of the Canon or mea- 
suring rule), St. John receives the reed from 
Christ and measures the Church.” The two 
Witnesses he understands as indicating the Church 
(called two as consisting of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles), enlivened and enlightened by the two Tes- 
taments (the two olive trees); their persecution, 
death, etc., that the history of Christ willbe repro- 
duced in the history of His Word and Church. The 
Beast and City he interprets as Barnes and 
Elliott. 

ALForD remarks, ‘ No solution at all approach- 
ing to a satisfactory one has ever yet been given 
of any one of these periods. This being so, my 
principle is to regard them as being still among 
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things unknown to the Church, and awaiting 
their elucidation by the event.’’ Concerning the 
Witnesses he remarks on ver. 6, ‘ All this points 
out the spirit and power of Moses combined with 
that of Elias. And undoubtedly it is in these two 
directions that we must look for the two wit- 
nesses or lines of witnesses. The one imperso- 
nates the law, the other the Prophets. The one 
reminds us of the Prophet whom God should 
raise up like unto Moses; the other of Elias, the 
Prophet who should come before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord.” As to whether the 
prophecy is to be fulfilled by individuals or lines 
of witnesses, he does not attempt to decide. 

Lorp writes as to the measuring of the Temple, 
‘The rod is the symbol of the revealed will of 
God; .. . the Holy of Holies . . . the scene in 
which God visibly manifests Himself, Christ in- 
tercedes, and the Cherubim, the representatives 
of the redeemed, serve in His presence; so the 
other sanctuary symbolizes the place or places on 
earth in which the true worshippers offer Him 
the public worship which He enjoins.. The Altar 
on which incense, the symbol of prayer, was of- 
fered, represented the Cross of Christ, the in- 
strument of His expiation, and thence of recon- 
ciliation and access to God. . . . To measure the 
_ Temple, then, was to seek and learn the truths 

taught in the Scriptures, and symbolized first by 
the inner sanctuary, ... and next... by the 
outer sanctuary, respecting the place or places on 
earth which He has appointed for the worship 
which He enjoins on His people, respecting the 
expiation on which they are to rely, .. . and re- 
specting the ministers who conduct the worship 
He enjoins. . . . The court, which was on the 
outside, . . . denoted the station of the congre- 
gation of visible worshippers; .. . to reject it 
as no part of the Temple, was therefore, to reject 
the body of the nominal or visible, as not true 
worshippers; and the direction to reject it was 
equivalent to the prophecy that the nominal was 
not to be a true Church... . The command to 
measure the Temple was addressed to the Apostle 
doubtless as representing the same persons as he 
symbolized in the prediction that he must again 
prophesy before peoples, etc.” On the subject 
of the Witnesses, he agrees as to their nature, 
substantially, with Elliott and Barnes; their 
death, resurrection, and ascension, however, he 
regards as still future and as literal. The 1260, 
and three and a half, days, he interprets as sym- 
bolic of years. 

Guascow refers the measuring to Apostolic 
times. ‘‘The Apostles (symbolized by John), by 
inspiration, gave laws of discipline and of mo- 
rals, for receiving or excluding candidates or 
members. Thus they measured the House and 
City of God. And they measured the Altar by 
teaching the doctrine of the one sacrifice offered 
by Christ, and of His intercession, and of His 
government on the mediatorial throne; and they 
measured the worshippers, by supplying the pat- 
terns and rules of duty, and thus furnishing the 
means of distinguishing the Lord’s peculiar ‘ peo- 
ple’ from His enemies.” The outside court he 
interprets substantially as Elliott; the trampling 
of the City, as the predominance “ of what Nean- 
der and Killen have called ‘the Catholic system.’” 











the Paulicians, Waldenses, etc. ; he begins the 
Witness, however, with the protest of the Nova- 
tians about A. D. 258, and thus concludes the 
1260 days (or years) of prophesying in sackcloth 
(or affliction) in A. D. 1514. He adopts the opi- 
nion that the declaration made May 5th, 1514, 
in the Lateran Council, referred to above, de- 
notes the death and exposure of the dead bodies 
of the Witnesses. On other points of interpre- 
tation he agrees generally with Elliott.—E. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Diisterdieck holds, with us, that the present 
section really closes with ver. 14. [With El- 
liott and cthers, the Am. Hd. regards vers. 1 
and 2 as connected with the preceding chapter. 
See Additional Note, p. 132.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 1. And there was given me a reed. 
—After the analogy of Old Testament prophetico- 
symbolical transactions; see Is. viii. 1, and 
many other passages, particularly in the Pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah and Hzekiel. 

Given.—By whom? The indeterminateness 
denotes that nothing in the symbolism is depend- 
ent upon this feature. The Uteral interpretation 
would fain define the giver. 

A reed.—KHzek, xl. 3; Rev. xxi. 15. [Like 
unto a rod.—“ The word /a(doc, rod, is coupled 
three times in the Apocalypse with the adjective 
ovdypa (ii. 27; xii. 5; xix. 15). And in the same 
places it is coupled also with the verb rocpuaiverw, 
to tend, as ashepherd does. The idea is thussug- — 
gested of a pastoral staf.”’ Worpsw.—k. R. C. ] 

Saying [Lange: Whilst it was com- 
manded ].—Aéyov—indefinite form. Bengel ex- 
plains, grammatically but not symbolically: the 
KaAapoc. 

Measure the Temple.—The Temple in 
Jerusalem had long since been measured ; it, 
however, is not what is meant here. Neither, 
indeed, is the measuring to be taken literally. 
The worshippers, also, are to be measured, 7. ¢., 
precisely determined. In Ezek. xl. 3 sqq., the 
measuring of a symbolical Temple is spoken of, 
whilst Rev. xxi. treats of the measurement of 
the symbolical City of God. 

According to Diisterdieck and many others, 
the measuring here denotes exemption from de- 
struction; the above-mentioned commentator 
supposes that the treading under foot of the 
outer court is indicative of actual destruction. 
Yet the very passages that he cites [in con- 
nection with the measuring] — Amos vii. 7; 
Hab. iii. 6—have reference to destruction, and 
the idea that the outer court was destroyed, but 
that the Temple and the worship continued to 
subsist, is utterly futile, as is in general the so- 
called historic application of the passage to the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Diisterdieck calls the 
interpretation of the Temple as the true Church 
of God, allegoristic! One-sided, we admit that 
it is, to interpret the measuring of the Temple 
as indicative of a reconstruction of the Church, 
or to apply the contrast between the Temple and 
the outer court, in which contrast the chief 
weight of the similitude lies, to the contrast be- 
tween the evangelic Church and Catholicism ; in 
opposition to the latter exposition, Catholic 


The Witnesses he also interprets as symbolizing | exegetes distinguish between good Catholics and 
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excommunicated persons. See the ABsTRACT 
or Vinws, eéc., pp. 227 sqq.—H. RB. C.] 

The altar.—The Altar of incense. The Altar 
of burnt-offering stood in the outer court. [El- 
liott and Barnes regard the Altar as that of 
burnt-offering. It must be acknowledged that 
the language apparently points to the three great 
divisions of the Temple enclosure—the vad¢ or 
Sanctuary, the Ovocacrfpiov or altar (court), and 
the court outside the Sanctuary, @. e., the court 
of the Gentiles. Of these courts, that of the 
Gentiles alone entirely surrounded the Sanctu- 
ary; the inner court merely enclosed it on three 
sides: the latter, from both its local and 
spiritual relations to the Sanctuary, could not so 
well be described as outside (tiv avaAgv trav éwbev 
Tov vaov), as the former.—E. R. C.] 

In it (év air@).—These words might be re- 
ferred to the Altar of incense, inasmuch as all 
prayers do, in a symbolical sense, ascend from 
the Altar of incense; most exegetes, however, 
make them relate to the Temple.* The main 
thing, here as elsewhere, is the contrast pre- 
sented to those without. John is thought even 
here to have in view the imminent destruction 
of Jerusalem, differing, however, from the 
eschatological prophecies of the Lord by pre- 
dicting a preservation of the Temple, and 
placing the faithful Jewish Christians therein ! 
(comp. also De Wette, Liicke, p. 354). 

Ver. 2. And [Lange: But] the court 
which is without the Temple.—On misap- 
prehensions of the outer court, by Luther, Vit- 
ringa, Ewald, see Diisterdieck. 

Cast out.—Hichhorn, correctly: Profanum 
declara. ‘ : 

Given unto the Gentiles [heathen].—[On 
the New Testament force of ra é0v7 see Cremer’s 
Biblico-Theological Lexicon under “Efvoc. The 
following is extracted: ‘¢It is a peculiarity of 
New Testament, or, indeed, of Bible usage gen- 
erally, to understand by td v7, rdvra Ta é@Ovn, 
those who are not of Israel, opp. viot "IopafA, 
*Tovdaior, Acts ix. 15; xiv. 2,5; xxi. 11, 21; 
xxvi. 20; Rom. ii. 24; iii. 29; ix. 24, 30, 31; 
xi, 25; 1 Cor. i. 23; Gal. ii. 15: of é« mepsrouqe; 
Acts x. 45: repirouy; Gal. ii. 9 (cf. Eph. ii. 
11): yévoc; 2 Cor. xi. 26 parallel; of xard- 
Aourot Tov avOpdorwv, Acts xv. 17. In this sense 
the word corresponds to the Hebrew "1 (LXX. 
sometimes—Aadc, ¢.9., (Josh. iii. 17; iv. 1), 
which signifies primarily nothing but a con- 
nected host, multitude. . . . Ta évn are the peoples 
outside of Israel—the totality of the nations, 
which, being left to themselves (Acts xiv. 16), are 
unconnected with the God of Salvation, Who is 
Israel’s God; Acts xxviii. 28; Eph. ii. 11, 12; 
Rom. xi. 11, 12; Gal. iii. 8, 14; 1 Thess. iv. 5; 
Eph. iii. 6; Matt. xii. 21. Left to themselves 
and to their own will, they stand in moral an- 
tagonism to the Divine order of life, Eph. iv. 
17; 1 Pet. iv. 3,4; 1 Cor. x. 20; xii. 2; Matt. 
vi. 832; Luke xii. 80; cf. Matt. xviii. 17; they 





* [With equal propriety may they refer to the Altar court, 
if that be meant by the @vovacrip.oyv. And indeed the in- 
troduction of this clause seems to point to this interpreta- 
tion of the Altar, as only priests worshipped in the Sanctuary 
—the people worshipping in the court. On the other hand, 
however, it may be contended that, as all true Christians 
re PROT their proper place of worship is the Sanctuary. 





are not in possession of the revealed law, Rom. 
ii. 14; cf. ix. 80; nor are they bound to the 
rules and laws of Israelitish life, Gal. ii. 12, 14, 
15. It is this moral-religious lack that renders 
so significant the emphasis laid on the jraxo7 
miotews, on the part of the évy, Rom. i. 5; xv. 
18; xvi. 26. . . Whether in the Apocalypse é0v7y 
is opposed to Israel, or, as it appears to me, to 
tbe New Testament redeemed Church, must be 
left to commentators to decide. Rev. ii. 26; xi. 
2,18; xii. 5; xiv. 8; xv. 3,4; xvi. 19; xviii. 3, 
23; xix. 5; xx. 3,8; xxi. 24,26; xxii. 2.” See 
foot-note+ on p. 27.—E. R. C.|—[Given unto. ] 
—Diisterd.: They shall lodge therein as victors, 
treading the outer court and the entire Holy 
City. Bengel—better, at least: The outer court 
is not measured, because an unthought-of throng 
of Gentiles shall one day worship therein. But 
something more than a mere future is contem- 
plated. De Wette and others: The bloody 
sacrificial service, consummated on the altar of 
burnt-offering, shall cease. 

Ver. 3. My two Witnesses.—According 
to Diisterdieck, these must be personal indivi- 
duals. Personal individuals possessing the 
characteristics described cannot be pointed out as 
existing at the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, or as living on through the entire Cross- 
zon of the Church down to the end of the 
world. According to Diisterdieck and others 
(p. 882), these two witnesses are Moses and 
Llijah; according to Stern and others, they are 
Enoch and Elijah; even Luther and Melanch- 
thon have been suggested. According to Ebrard, 
they are symbols of authorities, powers, which, 
however, he pertinently enough defines as Law 
and Gospel. Since the Witnesses can be wit- 
nesses of Christ only, the term, My witnesses, is 
elucidative of the strong Angel mentioned in the 
foregoing chapter [who spoke to John, ch. x. 9, 
11, and whom Lange apparently regards as 
still speaking]. [See AssTRact or Vinws, pp. 
227 sqq., and App. Nore, pp. 232.sq.—E. R. C. ]. 

I will give.— What He gives them, is de- 
clared by what follows; décw, therefore, need 
not be supplemented by conjectures. 

Sackcloth, as a penitential dress, Jer. iv. 
8; Jon. iii.5; Matt. xi. 21. [As a garment of 
affliction, see Gen. xxxvii. 34; 2 Sam. iii. 31; xxi. 
10; 2 Kin. vi. 830; Esth. iv. 1, 2, 8,4; Job xvi. 
15; Pss, xxx. 11; xxxv. 18; Ixix. 11; Isa. iii. 
245 xv. 83 xx 23 (Jer. xlviil. 873) xlixa 186 
Amos viii. 10.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 4. The two olive trees.—The Seer, 
as an accomplished symbolist, has descried in 
the olive trees of Zech. iv. perfectly admissible 
types of New Testament affairs. On ai...éordrec, 
see the remark in Diisterdieck. [‘‘ As the olive- 
tree furnished oil for the lamps, the two trees 
here would seem properly to denote ministers of 
religion; and as there can be no doubt that the 
candlesticks, or lamp-bearers, denote churches, 
the sense would appear to be that it was through 
the pastors of the churches that the oil of grace 
which maintained the brightness of those mystic 
candlesticks, or the churches, was conveyed. 
The image is a beautiful one, and expresses a 
truth of great importance to the world:—for 
God has designed that the lamp of piety shall be 
kept burning in the churches by truth supplied 
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through ministers and pastors.” Barnus.— 


E.R. C.] 

Before the Lord of the earth.—The Lord 
is the unitous authority of the earth or the theo- 
cratic institution—which formerly branched into 
Joshua and Zerubbabel, and now ramifies into 
State and Church. Ebrard interprets the Old 
Testament Lord of the whole earth as indicative 
of the king of Persia, and regards the corre- 
sponding New Testament expression as signifi- 
cant of the ruler of this world. 

Vers. 5, 6. ‘‘The individual lineaments of 
this description, especially in ver. 6, are bor- 
rowed from the history of Elijah and Moses. 
This reference—admitted by all expositors—to 
the miracles of those old Prophets (miracles 
which are in no wise allegorically understood) 
of itself renders it highly improbable that the 
description of the present passage is allegori- 
cally intended’”’ (Diisterdieck). Most original 
logic, this! As if historical facts, and espe- 
cially such as have since their very occurrence 
assumed a symbolical coloring, might not be 
employed in allegorical descriptions. A slight 
examination of the New Testament will speedily 
convince us that such is not the case. [See the 
quotation from Alford, p. 229—E. R. C.] 

Fire goeth forth out of their mouth.— 
Jer. vy. 14. The reference to 2 Kings i. 10 is by 
Diisterdieck considered of doubtful propriety, 
because Elijah calls down fire from Heaven. But 
even this fact might be paraphrased, in the pro- 
phetic style, as follows: fire proceeded out of 
his mouth, Sirach xlviii. 1. If, however, we 
take the words, out of their mouth, and fire, lite- 
rally, we have ‘‘a fearful reality” (Diisterd.). 
This is called historical exegesis. The spectator 
of such fire-works might possibly say: a dubious 
reality—magic; such an one would be able to 
set his mind at rest only by echoing the verdict 
of Rothe: ‘*God is an adept at sorcery.” 

Ver. 6. Power to shut Heaven.—1 Kings 
Xvi 

During [Lange: For] the days.—If the 
words, for the days of their prophecy, denote the 
time of their entire activity, and that with refer- 
ence to the 84 years of drought predicted by 
Elijah, the time of this entire activity would need 
to be reduced to ordinary years—and this is not 
practicable. We, therefore, apprehend the pas- 
sage thus: for the days fixed by their prophecy. 

Over the waters.—Ex. vii. 19. 

With every plague [Lange: With all 
(manner of) plagues].—Reference to the 
Egyptian plagues generally. According to Diis- 
terdieck, it is inadmissible to interpret even these 
features allegorically, 7. ¢., to apprehend them 
as allegorical. Whilst the interpretation of 
Bede—making the power to shut Heaven the 
potestas clavium—may be too restrictedly eccle- 
siastical, the more general application of the 
passage to the withholding of the rain or bless- 
ing of the Gospel, is certainly removed beyond 
the objection urged against it, viz.: that in case 
of its acceptance, it would be necessary to ap- 
prehend 1 Kings xvii.; James v.17; Ex. vii. 
sqq. figuratively also; and this, apart from the 
fact that even these passages are not to be taken 
in so naked a Greeco-historical sense as many 
seem to suppose. 





Ver. 7. Finished their testimony,* the 
wild-beast, etc.—Preliminary and more gen- 
eral symbolization of Antichristianity. This 
one Beast branches into two Beasts in ch. xiii. 

Vers. 8-10. In the broad-way} [Lange: 
street] of the great city.—The literal me- 
thod entails the apprehension of the fact that 
the bodies remained lying in the City, in accord- 
ance with the ancient conception of the great 
impiety of suffering corpses to remain unburied. 
The question arises here, however: are the in- 
dividuals (ver. 9) of (all) the peoples identi- 
cal with the persons mentioned in ver. 10, who 
are described in general terms as the inhabitants 
of the earth, and are, therefore, enemies of the 
Witnesses? The text plainly distinguishes be- 
tween the two classes. There is, then, in any 
case, a two-fold interest which is subserved by 
the leaving of the corpses unburied—a hostile 
and a friendly interest. In ver. 9 it is declared: 
Brérovow ék TOV Aady, ete. 

‘That the great City is identical with the Holy 
City, where the vadg rwd Yeod stands (ver. 1 sqq. ), 
and that it is, therefore, none other than Jerusa- 
lem, is evident from the context” (Diisterdieck). 
Even the literal interpretation is forced to admit 
that Sodom and Egypt (see Is.i.9; Ezek. xvi. 48) 
is a ‘¢spiritual appellation,” the fact being ex- 
pressly set forthinthe text. Yet this appellation 
is robbed of the greater part of its force, when 
the attempt to exhibit a distinction (Hengsten- 
berg’s, for instance: Hgypt has reference to reli- 
gious corruption, Sodom to bad morals) is swept 
aside, with the declaration that the only point of 
importance is that in which Sodom and Egypt 
are essentially one, viz.: perfect hostility to the 
true God, His servants, and His people. 

The great City.—As the so-called historical 
interpretation regards the preseut passage as 
significant, throughout, of the real Jerusalem 
(Ewald, Bleek, De Wette, Diisterd., e¢ al.), the 
following question arises: Why is the City called 
the great, and not the holy? Discussions of this 
question are submitted by Diisterdieck, p. 370. 
The question does not present itself at all to a 
more correct exegesis—one that appreciates the 
symbolical import of the passage. It is some- 
thing of a leap to discover, like Calov., here, in 
the City of Jerusalem, Babylon—in Babylon, 
Rome—in Rome, papal Rome. Undoubtedly, 
this great City of Jerusalem is, in essentials, of 
like import with the great City of Babylon (in 
the more general sense of the latter, ch. xvi. 
19); but the context contains a reason for the 
fact, that the City is here indirectly called Jeru- 
salem, as the city where the Lord was crucified, 
and there, Babylon. Here, namely, it represents 
the symbolically modified Theocracy, or Divine 
establishment, embracing Church and State, as 
a mock-holy fallen Theocracy; there, it repre- 





* [Lord translates: And when they would finish their testi- 
mony, etc.; and comments: “The Witnesses would finish 
their testimony before the close of the 1260 years, doubtless 
under the apprehension that it was no longer to be neces- 
sary ; that the great changes wrought in public opinion, and 
in the condition of the apostate Church by judgments on it, 
divested it of its dangerous power, and insured its speedy 
overthrow; and that they might therefore turn from the 
mere endeavor to maintain the truth in opposition to it, to 
the happier task of proclaiming it to those who had never 
yet heard the glad tidings.” —E. R. C.] 

+ [See Kitto’s Dict, of the Bible, Title Srreet.—E. R. C.] 
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sents the centre of the open Antichristian spirit 
of the world.—The meaning of the great City is 
more generally apprehended by Ebrard, p. 342.* 

Different interpretations of the three and a half 
days see in Diisterdieck, p. 871. A short time; 
the time during which Christ lay in the grave; the 
time which exceeds the term during which corpses 
should remain above ground; analogous to ver. 
2; Chiliastic computations of the number. 

Ver. 11. And after the three days and a 
half, a spirit of life, ete.—Materially [as dis- 
tinguished from grammatically], Hengstenberg’s 
interpretation of mvevua Cu7c as the Spirit of life 
cannot be incorrect [Diisterdieck to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding], since this spirit pro- 
ceeds from God.—A form of peculiar signifi- 
cance: elo7Adev év abroic. 

Great fear.—The usual effect of great Divine 
wonders, angelic appearances, spiritual opera- 
tions, and especially of the wonder of resurrection. 

Ver. 12. And they ascended, e/c.—Sug- 
gestive of the ascension of Elijah and, still more, 
of Christ’s ascension. 

Vers. 13, 14. And in that hour.—That is, 
the events narrated took place simultaneously 
with the ascension of the two Witnesses and 
were co-operative therewith. According to 
Diisterdieck, not even this earthquake should, 
as Ebrard maintains, be symbolically appre- 
hended as an extraordinary event. In respect 
of the numbers, we refer to the SynoprTicaL 
Virw. kEbrard’s interpretation, see p. 347; 
comp. Diisterdieck, p. 374. 

In spite of the invincible difficulties which lie 
in the literal apprehension (the outer court de- 
stroyed; the Temple, and even the worship 
therein celebrated, continuing; the two Wit- 
nesses vomiting fire; Christ prophesied the 
destruction of Jerusalem—the Seer narrates its 
visitation by an earthquake, etc.), Diisterdieck, 
supported, we must own, by notable predeces- 
sors, believes that this apprehension is in all 
points firmly established against the symbolical 
apprehension. An allegorical text, however, 
does not cease to be allegorical for the simple 
reason, that a multitude of wrong interpreta- 
tions have attached themselves to it. Arbitrary 
interpretation is not conquered by cutting the 
Gordian knot and plunging into the absurdities 
of literalism; that which is requisite and able 
to overcome it is a more precise and accurate 
determination of the symbolical expressions and 
conceptions of the Old Testament. Such a de- 
termination at once dispatches the following 
collection of arbitrary expositions presented by 
Diisterdieck, p. 375. 

Vers. 1 and 2 are, according to Bede, pro- 
phetic of the institution of the festival of Church 
consecration by Pope Felix. The two Witnesses 
are, according to Lyra, Pope Silverius and the 
Patriarch Mennas; or, according to others, the 
testes veritatis; or the Waldenses; or Huss and Je- 
rome; or Lutherand Melanchthon. The Beast out 
of the Abyss is the Imperial general Belisarius, or 
the Pope. The Yemple is the true Church; the 
outer court, bad Christians, ete. Similar chrono- 
logical computations see in Diisterd.’s note, p. 876. 





* (For an exceedingly able argument designed to show 
that Rome was probably referred to by the Apocalyptist, see 
Barnes in loc.—. K, O.] 


In reality, however, most of the so-called 
allegorists essentially occupy the same stand- 
point with the historical expositors after Licke, 
Bleek, Diisterd. and others; both have in view 
particular historic facts, literally defined; 
only, according to the allegorists, these parti- 
cularities are actual, inspired prophecies, veiled 
in figures. Modern supporters of the historical 
view have found some portions of the veil indis- 
pensable; they, moreover, divide the prophetic 
items into truths and errors. 

With all Diisterdieck’s fondness for literalism, 
however, he decidedly rejects the rationalistic 
interpretation, p. 877sqq. See likewise his 
further examination of the symbolical exegesis 
as represented by Hengstenberg. 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE SECTION. | 
By the American Editor. 


[In the judgment of the American Editor, vers. 
1-8 (or 7) are connected with the vision of the 
preceding chapter—vers. 2-8 (or 7) containing 
an address made to the Seer during that vision, 
in which the work and death of the Witnesses 
are verbally described to him. The vision of the 
Witnesses begins with ver. 9 (or 8). It will be 
perceived that at that point the phraseology 
changes; the Seer no longer rehearses what 
another told him; he describes what. he himself 
beheld. If this opinion be correct, the Apoca- 
lyptic stand-point of John at the vision beginning 
ch. x. 1, was probably at the period of the death 
of the Witnesses; in the explanatory narration 
beginning ch. xi. 3, the narrator described as 
future that which was to be; but in the descrip- 
tion of the vision, John describes as past and 
present that which (in symbol) he so beheld. 

Tue Witnesses.— Who are they? Barnes has 
well declared concerning the passage which de- 
scribes them: ‘This is, in some respects, the 
most difficult portion of the Book of Revelation.” 
There are many points in the description which 
seem to favor the idea that they are, as is con- 
tended by Elliott, Barnes, etc., the long line of 
protesters against a heathenized Christianity; ' 
there are other points, however, in which we 
feel that, on this hypothesis, the symbols are but 
inadequately satisfied; the miraculous powers 
ascribed to them, for instance and especially, 
seem to demand something which the history 
even of the Waldenses does not fully supply. 
The thought has arisen in the mind of the writer, 
that possibly here, as in some of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, and probably in those concern- 
ing Antichrist (see App. Norn, p. 839), the 
symbols may have a double objective—respect- 
ing (1) two lines of witnesses which are to be 
consummated in (2) two individual Witnesses, 
in whom they are to be fully (as Immediate- 
similar Symbols) realized. On this hypothesis 
(possibly) the lines would prophesy throughout 
the twelve hundred and sixty years of initial 
Gentile trampling; the individuals throughout 
twelve hundred and sixty days of consummate 
trampling (the three and a half years—twelve 
hundred and sixty days, during which ¢he lines 
would lie as dead), and then be literally slain, 
and lie unburied for three and a half days. 

On the general hypothesis that lines of witnesses 


CHAP. XI. 1-14. 
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(either primarily or exclusively) are intended, 
two questions arise, viz., What is the period of 
their rise? and what of their death? These 
questions are so intimately associated that they 
cannot with propriety be considered separately ; 
they constitute one complex subject. On this 
subject there are three particular hypotheses set 
forth by those who adopt the day-for-a-year the- 
ory: 1. That of Elliott, that they began in the 
Paulicians about A.D. 653; were slain at the 
Lateran Council, May 5th, 1514; arose again in 
Luther, Oct. 31st, 1517; and still continue their 
testimony. 2. That of Glasgow, who agrees 
with Elliott as to the period of their death, but 
who places their beginning about A. D. 253, in 
the Novatian protest. 3. That of Lord, who 
substantially agrees with Elliott as to the period 
of their beginning, but who places their death 
in the future. Of these hypotheses, the first 
seems to the writer to be clearly inadmissible; 
the comparison of vers. 8 and 7 requires that 
we should place their death at the close of the 
twelve hundred and sixty days of their testi- 
mony. There is much to commend the earlier 
period of beginning advocated by Glasgow. Mani- 
festly, there is much in history to support the idea 
that a death of the Witnesses did occur at the 
Council referred to—a death followed by a resur- 
rection three and a half years after in the rise of 
the Reformers; and it is certainly a question 
whether, twelve hundred and sixty years before, 
a trampling of the Church by the previously 
invading Gentiles did not begin in the almost 
unconditional restoration of the Japsi—a resto- 





ration against which the Novatians in sackcloth 
protested. But, on the other hand, this hypo- 
thesis not only assumes a doubtful terminus a 
quo, but it fails to provide for the present time 
when, manifestly, there exists just such a tramp- 
ling as then existed, and likewise a similar wit- 
nessing. 

The writer would suggest as a possible solu- 
tion of the difficulty, that there was contem- 
plated (1) an initial trampling of the outer court 
beginning about A. D. 253, followed by a typical 
death of the Witnesses in 1514; (2) a more cum- 
plete trampling beginning, perchance, in the intro- 
duction of image worship, to be followed by a 
more complete death in the future; (8) the whole 
to be consummated, as indicated above, by the 
prophesying and death of individual Witnesses. 

As to the measuring, the writer agrees with 
the general opinion of the commentators whose 
views he has presented above. That opinion 
may be most completely set forth in the lan- 
guage of Wordsworth: ‘‘The action of measuring 
is one of appropriation and preservation, and also 
of partition and separation.” This act, possibly, 
was initially and typically performed at the 
Reformation; probably it will be more fully 
performed in the future, when the casting out 
(the excommunication) of those who trample the 
outer court will be proclaimed by an individual (or 
a class) directly commissioned for this purpose by 
the Great Head ofthe Church. May not this event 
be coincident with the call to the people of the 
Lord, who may still remain in Babylon, to come 
out of her (ch. xviii, 4) ?—E. R. C.] 
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PART SHOCOND 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 


(Cu. XI. 15—XXII. 5.] 


SECTION FIFTH. 


Developed Antichristianity. The seven-headed Dragon and his Image [ Erscheinungs- 
bild]: the seven-headed Beast. 


Cu. XI. 15—XIII. 


A.—THE HEAVEN-PICTURE ABOVE THE ANTICHRISTIANITY ON EARTH; OR THE 
PRECURSORY TRIUMPH OVER THE DRAGON, AND HIS FALL 
FROM HEAVEN TO THE EARTH. 


Cu. XI. 15—XII. 12. 
a. Pre-celebration of the Victory. 


Cu. XI. 15-19. 


15 And the seventh angel sounded [trumpeted]; and there were great voices in [ins. 
the] heaven, saying, The kingdoms [kingdom]' of this [the] world are [is] become the 
kingdoms of [om. the kingdoms of |] our Lord [Lord’s], and of [om. of ] his Christ 

16 [Christ’s]; and he shall reign forever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. And 
the? four and twenty [twenty-four] elders, which [who]? sat [sit]* before God on 

17 [upon] their seats [thrones], fell upon their faces, and worshipped God, Saying, 
We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty [or All-ruler*], which [who] art, and 
[ins. who] wast, and art to come [om. , and art to come]*; because thou hast taken to 

18 thee [om. to thee] thy great power, and hast reigned. And the nations® were angry 
[wroth], and thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead, that they should [om. , 
that they should—ins. to] be judged, and that thou shouldest [om. that thou should- 
est-ins. to] give [ins. the] reward unto thy servants the prophets, and to [om. to] the 
saints, and them that [those who] fear thy name, [7ns. the] small and [ins. the great]' ; 
and shouldest [om. shouldest—ins. to] destroy them which [those who] destroy the 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 15. The plural of the Rec. is based upon a misapprehension of the passage. [Modern Critical Editors d éyé- 
veto 7 BactAcia with &. A. B¥. 0. P. Vulg., ete. The Rec.is supported by only 1, Tk, z C.) eae 

2 Ver. 16, [Lach. omits the ot in both instances, the former with N*. A., the latter with A. B*. 
both ; both are given by Treg. and Tisch., the former with X°. B*. C. P., the latter with X. C. P—E. R 

3 Ver. 16 
A. P.—E. BR. 

4 Ver. 17, [See Add. Comm. on ch. i. 8, p. 93.—E. R. C.] ‘ 

A be re The third item is here om. by the best Codd. [Modern Crit. Eds. om. with %. A. B* C. P., Am., Fuld., Harl., 

ete.—K. BR. C. 

6 Ver. 18. [See Add. Comm. on ch. xi. 2.—H. R. C.] 


7 Ver.18. On an erroneous accusative in Cod. A., and in some others, see Dtisterdieck Lach., Alf, and Tre i 
ate x ‘ . ’ ‘i . 52 : = i Ww 
S*. A. O., read rods wixpovs Kat Tovs meydAous ; Tisch., with N°. B*, P, gives TOLS [LLKpPOLs, a Neat, R. ©.) ec 


,etc.; Alf. brackets 
C0.) 


‘or Treg., Tisch, (8th Ed.) give ca@nvrar with %* ee. B*. ©., etc.; Lach., Tisch. (1859), Alf., ka@jmevor with 
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19 earth. And the temple of God [ins. which was in the heaven]® was opened in hea- 
ven [om. in heaven], and there was seen in his temple the ark of his testament [co- 
venant]: and there were lightnings, and voices, and thunderings [thunders], and an 
earthquake, and [ins. a] great hail. 


Cu. XII. 1-12. 
b. The Theocracy. Christ. The Churches of the Wilderness, or Church of the Oross. 


1 And there appeared [om. there appeared] a great wonder [sign (oypyetov)—ins. was 
seen | in [ins.the] heaven; a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 

2 and upon her head a crown of twelve stars: And she being with child cried [eri- 
eth]®, travailing in birth [om. in birth], and pained [tormented] to be delivered 

3 [bring forth]. And there appeared [was seen] another wonder [sign] in [ins. the] 
heaven ; and [,] behold [,] a great red [zv6/é¢] dragon, having seven heads and ten 
horns, and [7s. upon his heads] seven crowns [diadems] upon his heads [om. upon 

4 his heads]. And his tail drew [draggeth’’] the third part of the stars of [ins. the] 
heaven, and did [om. did] cast them to the earth: and the dragon stood before the 
woman which [who] was ready to be delivered [about to bring forth], for to de- 
vour her child as soon as it was born (that, when she should bring forth, he might 

5 devour her child]. And she brought forth a man child [male son (vidv docev™)] 
who was [is (#¢A4ec)] to rule [shepherdize] all [ins. the] nations with a rod of iron 
[an iron rod]: and her child was caught up [away (jezdo67)] unto [to] God, and 

6 to [to] his throne. And the woman fled into the wilderness, where she hath [ns. 
there]? a place prepared of [by (4z6)*] God, that [ins. there] they should feed 
[may nourish ]"* her there [om. there] a thousand two hundred and threescore [sixty] 
days. 


c. Establishment of the Church Triumphant in the Heaven of the inner Spirit-life on Harth. Freedom 
of the Invisible Church. 


7 And there was [éyéero] war in [ins. the] heaven : [,] Michael and his angels fought 
against [warring with]® thedragon; and the dragon fought [warred] and his angels, 

8 and [ins. they] prevailed not; neither was their place found any more in [ins. the] hea- 
9 ven. And the great dragon was cast out [thrown down (2fA767)], that [the] old 
[ancient] serpent, [ins. that is] called the [om. the] Devil, and [7ms. the] Satan [or 
adversary ], which deceiveth [that seduceth or misleadeth (6 zAaydv)] the whole world 
[inhabited world (o?xouzévyy)]: he was cast out [thrown down] into [unto] the 

10 earth, and his angels were cast out [thrown down] with him. And I heard a loud 
great ] voice saying in [ins. the] heaven, Now is come [tns. the] salvation, and strength 
[the power], and the kingdom of our God, and the power [authority] of his Christ: 
for the accuser of our brethren is cast [thrown] down, which accused [that accuseth] 

11 them” before our God [ins. by] day and [ins. by] night. And they overcame [con- 
quered] him by [on account of ] the blood of the Lamb, and by [on account of ] the 
word of their testimony; and they loved not their lives [life (goy7v)] unto the [om. the] 


> 

8 Ver, 19. The reading 6 év 74 ovpava. [Alf. om. 6 with X. B.; Treg. and Tisch. give it with A.O.P., etc. Orit. Eds. 
generally give ovpays without the add. of avw as in %*.—E. R. C.] at y ; 

9 Oh, xii. 2. The reading cai éxpagev is probably an alteration of the original reading. [Alf., Treg. and Tisch. read 
kpdge. with w%. A. P.; Tisch. (8th Hd.), Lach, (maj.), prefix cat with X. C.; Tisch. (1859), Lach. (min.), Treg., omit with A. 
B*, P.; Alf. brackets; Lach. reads éxpagev with C.; B*. gives expagev.—H. R. C.] ‘ 

10 Ver. 4. The imperfect is probably an alteration. [The reading ovpe. 18 unquestioned.—E. R. C.] ssh abaaty: 

ll Ver. 5. Codd. A. C. give the reading dpoev instead of dppeva. [So Crit. Rds. generally. \. and B*. give appeva (B*. 
apeva).—K. R. CO. 4 ’ 
ee Ver 6. ale éxeu éxet. [AIf. and Tisch. give exe? with X. A. B*. P., etc.; Rec. Lach. and Treg., omit with O. 1, etc, 
—E. R. C.] 

18 Ver. 6. (Crit. Eds. give a6 with \. A. 0. P.; B*. reads i7é,—E. R. O.] ‘ , , 

14 Ver. 6. rach. end Alt give tpepwow with A. P.; Gb. and Tisch. (1859), éxrpépwow with B*; Treg. and Tisch. (Sth 
Ed.), roépovew with 8. C. For the N. T. use of iva with the Ind, Pres., see Winer, ¢ 4, par. 3.—E. R. C.] | : 

15 Ver. 7. We follow the best authenticated, although difficult and venturesome reading rod modepjcat. [Crit. Eds. 
give moAcujoat with X. A. B*. OC. P., Gb., 8z., Lach., Tisch. (1859), Treg. prefix rod with A.C. P.; Tisch (8tb Ed.), omits 
with &. B*,; Alf. brackets. Winer (2 44, 4) confesses his inability to explain the construction, and thinks it probable 
that there is a corruption of the text. Alford comments: ‘The construction is remarkable, but may easily be explained 
as one compounded of (rod) tov M. Kal Tovs ayy. adrod moAeuHoat (in which case the rod depends on the é¢yévero as in Acts 
x. 25) and 0 M. kal oi ayy. avrod éroAcuynoav., In the next clause it passes into this latter.” Lillie, assuming the correct- 
ness of the text (rod moAeujoat) prefers “to construe 6 M kai ot ayy. avTov as absolute nominatives. with the participle of 
the substantive verb understood.” This gives a construction equivalent to the oneadopted above. For other explanations 

iner and Lillie.—H. R. C. ; ¢ 
ny Giver. 40. There is an i eee difference between avrav and avrovs. [Alf. and Tisch. read the latter with A, 
P.; Treg., the former with %. B*. C.—E. R. C.] 
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12 death. Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that dwell in them. Woe to the in- 
habiters of [om. the inhabiters of ]'" the earth and of [om. of ] the sea! for [because] 
the devil is come down unto you, having great wrath [anger], because he knoweth 
that he hath but a [om. but a] short [little] time. — 


17 Ver, 12, The reading rots carouxodow is a gloss. [Itis supported only by 1.—E. R. C.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAL, 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

Here, manifestly, the beginning of the End 
commences, and, consequently, the second divi- 
sion of the Apocalypse. It begins with the 
heavenly pre-celebration of the victory over the 
Dragon—Satan—and over his representative on 
earth—the Beast, i. e¢., Antichrist. This pre- 
celebration is linked to the blast of the seventh 
Trumpet. A striking turn in the description is 
found in the fact, that the Spirit of prophecy 
does not make the seven-headed Beast appear 
immediately upon the blast of the seventh 
Trumpet, as the seven Trumpet-Angels emerged 
from the seventh Seal. In like manner, the 
vision of the seven Seals might not directly fol- 
low the picture of the seventh Church; nor, 
furthermore, can the seven Vials of wrath be 
immediately linked to the seven heads of Anti- 
christ, and this irrespective of the fact, that 
these [the heads] constitute, in the first place, 
aunitous phenomenon. If it had been designed 
that the seven Thunders should be particularly 
set forth, they would have followed upon the 
seventh Trumpet, whilst the seventh Thunder 
would have been succeeded by the announce- 
ment of the Antichristian time. The sealing of 
the seven Thunders, however, necessitated a 
modification of the outward consequence of the 
septenaries; nor could the new Divine mani- 
festations issue from the preceding bad human 
conditions, but could only follow them as judg- 
ments. 

From the seventh Trumpet great or powerful 
voices proceed. Not one voice, but a chorus of 
voices—and those, mighty, voices—concordantly 
proclaim the great victory 

This is, manifestly, an expression of the strong- 
est assurance of victory, developed in the very 
face of the emergence of Satan and his Antichrist. 

This assurance of victory in Heaven is also an 
assurance of victory in the spirit-realm of the 
Kingdom of God in this world, i. e., in the invisible 
Church. It is a fundamental feature of the 
Kingdom of God, that this assurance of victory 
has been in process of more and more glorious 
development from the Protevangel down to the 
consummation of the New Testament (1 John v. 
4). And, indeed, with the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ the victory is, in principle, de- 
cided, so that there is no longer question gave 
as to the full development of the principle into 
the visible appearance. 

But in what manner do the voices proclaim 
the victory? Zhe kingdom of the world is be- 
come our Lords and His Christ's, and He 
shall reign to the sxons of the sons. The 
position of Christ toward God the Lord is 
economically modified here, because the king- 
dom relationship is involved (see 1 Cor, xy. 25- 
27). Since we must distinguish between a 





Kingdom of power, possessed by God from the 
beginning, and a Kingdom of His Spirit’s sove- 
reignty in spirits, founded by His grace in 
Christ, to which, however, the kingdom of dark- 
ness stands opposed—an anarchy of spirits, 
under the lying power of Satan—the point in 
question here can be nought but the synthesis, 
already accomplished in principle, of the King- 
dom of power and the Kingdom of grace. It is 
a Kingdom of God over the world, which is at 
the same time a Kingdom over hearts; or @ 
Kingdom over hearts which, from the invisible 
Church, goes forth, in dynamic operation, 
through all the world, finally spreading through 
the worlds of space, as through the eons of 
time. 

At the close appearing of this Kingdom, the 
kingdom of darkness is destroyed. With the 
mere announcement of this absolute Kingdom is 
conjoined the absolute thanksgiving of pious 
humanity in the evening of the world; pious 
humanity as represented by the twenty-four 
Elders, the Presbytery of the Theocracy and the 
Presbytery of the New Testament Kingdom of 
God, both of which institutions have had so much 
to suffer from the oppressions of the kingdom of 
darkness. [See foot-notey, p. 152.—E. R.C.] 

They, lying upon their faces, rightly return 
thanks to God as the All-Ruler, Who now has 
taken to Himself—i. e., brought into full opera- 
tion—His great power. In these words a grand 
theological revelation is contained. From the 
beginning of the world’s history, but, above all, 
in the humiliation of Christ, in His cross, and 
His cross-bearing Church, God has so greatly 
restrained His power, in the maintenance of the 
liberty, thereunto opposed, of moral agents, and 
in the service of love, as to make it seem as if 
He had laid that power aside. Now, however, 
that the seed of liberty has gradually matured, 
having sprouted up partly on the right hand 
side, partly on the left hand gide, He can un- 
chain His full majestic power, and He has begun 
His absolute royal rule. 

The first mark of this turn in the current of 
affairs is peculiar; it has almost the aspect of a 
contradiction. Zhe heathen | nations] have become 
wroth, it is declared ; the power of darkness seems 
just now to be more than ever at liberty. But as, 
in the second Psalm, the strongly emphasized to- 
day marks the very date of the general rebellion 
against Jehovah and His Anointed as the date 
of the anointing and institution of His Son—as 
the date of the crucifixion of Christ became the 
date of His exaltation likewise—so it shall be at 
the time of the last great apostasy; even above 
the wrath of the heathen and simultaneously 
with it, the revelation of the wrath of God appears. 

The wrath of God is destination to death (Ex. 
iv. 14; comp. ver. 24; Ps. xc). The suicidal 
death-choice of the old world, in its apostasy 
from the living God, brings the judgment of the 
Divine destination to death directly upon this 
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old world. The living have become a prey to 
death; the dead, on the other hand, revive. 
The time of the dead, when it is their turn to 
have justice done them, has come; the retribu- 
tive judgment must be held, in which God gives 
to His servants their reward, %. ¢., the final per- 
fect and solemn restoration, which forms the 
antithesis to all the ignominy and sorrow of their 
historic life. 

And here the Old Testament Prophets and the 
New Testament saints are beautifully linked 
together; and with them, all the God-fearing, 
who have kept the mame of God—their know- 
ledge of God—sacred; all, both small and great, 
in the whole sphere of God’s Kingdom. For 
they all had to suffer from the destroyers of the 
earth—of Divine order on Earth, as well as of 
Nature and Earth in the literal sense. 

But the time of compensatory retribution is 
likewise the time of punitory retribution: the de- 
stroyers of the Harth must themselves be destroyed. 

The judgment is consummated amid the com- 
plete revelation of that idea of justice by which 
it is putin execution. Hence the Temple of Godin 
the Heaven is opened, t. e., the radiant archetype 
of the Kingdom of God on Earth is revealed in its 
ideal and dynamical authority for mankind. 
The Ark of the Covenant in this Temple becomes 
visible; the heavenly rule [Norm] of the con- 
demning law, as well as of the real redemption, 
is made known to all the world. 

Nor is the radiant appearance all; it produces, 
as a vital phenomenon, in the richest manifesta- 
tions of its powers, lightnings, or revelations of 
the Spirit; voices, or Divine words and thoughts; 
thunders, or lively stirrings of soul; earthquake, 
or convulsions of the old world; and a great 
hail, as a symbol of the conflict betwixt Hea- 
ven and Earth: fire and cold issue from the 
disclosure of the heavenly spirit-world at the 
end of the world. 

And now the history of Antichristianity on 
Earth is prefigured by the history of it in Hea- 
ven. Here Heaven is manifestly the pure celes- 
tial sphere of spirit and of spirits, the back- 
ground of all occurrencesin that general history 
of the world which is visible to all. A great sign 
appears in this Heaven. A Woman, the King- 
dom of God, modified by the feminine receptivity 
of the human mind, is seen. She makes her 
appearance in the unity of the Old Testament 
Theocracy and the New Testament Kingdom of 
Heaven; she is adorned with the swn of revela- 
tion; with the moon, as a symbol of nature, in 
its subserviency to the Kingdom of God (and 
also as symbolizing the change of times), under 
her feet; and a crown of twelve stars upon her 
Aead—the adornment of a plenary number of 
elect spirits appertaining to her. The Seer has 
deeply felt the conflict of the transition from 
the Old Covenant to the New, as is proved by 
the words: And she, being with child, crieth, 
etc.; the Lord’s people, together with Himself, 
have experienced these throes of the Messiah 
(see John xvi. 21). This sign is accompanied 
by another: Behold, a great fiery-red Dragon. 
In Heaven! how is this possible? Heaven is 
that realm of spirit and of spirits in which 
Christ overcame Judas (see the author’s Leben 
Jesu, Book ii., p. 1328), without the observation 
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of mere historical men, in their external world; 
hence, it is the spiritual back-ground of worldly 
history. In this Heaven, the great red Dragon 
appears; the winged primeval serpent, at once 
serpent and swine; signalized as a monster, not 
only by the fiery hue of the murderer, but also 
by the seven heads, and especially by the dis- 
proportion between the seven heads, or the ca- 
ricature symbol of holy intelligence—not to say 
of a Holy Spirit—and the ten horns or the sym- 
bols of worldly power; the heads only are 
adorned with diadems, thus making the worldly 
power appear as unauthorized might, obtained 
by artifice. Farther on, the Dragon, the ancient 
serpent (Gen. iii.), is expressly called the Devil 
and Satan (ver. 9; ch. xx. 2). These seven 
heads of the Dragon are not to be identified with 
the seven heads of the Beast, nor are they to be 
referred to historical shapes; they are seven 
spiritual deformities which ape the seven Spirits, 
or ground-forms of the Spirit. 

It is declared concerning his first exertion of 
violence: His tail draggeth the third part of the 
stars of the Heaven, and cast them upon the Earth. 
This cannot be regarded as significant of the 
apostasy of a portion of the angels, since the 
angels of the Dragon are spoken of, further on, 
as still in Heaven. 

The passage should rather be interpreted in 
accordance with ch. viii., particularly ver. 10. 

The third part of the spirits designed as Light- 
bearers in the human Heayen are, by the violent 
oscillations of the demonic tail—overpowered, 
that is, by the impressions of apparently irre- 
sistible vivacity and might—swept from the 
Heaven of spiritual purity, and cast upon the 
Earth; made subservient to worldly-mindedness, 
in order to the more thorough transformation 
of God’s Earth (Ps. xciii.) into an Narth 
estranged from God. The preliminaries to the 
crucifixion of Christ were, in particular, the 
fruit of this act of the Dragon. Fallen stars 
constituted the government of Palestine and the 
majority of the Sanhedrin; even the Messianic 
hopes of the Jews were satanically empoisoned. 
In the face of Christ’s appearance, however, the 
machinations of the Dragon concentrate them- 
selves; for Christ is the glorification of the per- 
sonal God, of love in the love-kingdom of personal 
life, by means of an absolutely worthy personal 
conduct; Satan, on the other hand, is the seducer 
and accuser of men, who tends to sink the whole 
world in worldliness—to plunge the personal 
kingdom into the service of impersonal things, by 
means of the lying perversion of his own true 
creaturely essence into the semblance of a false 
divinity. 

Shamelessly, therefore, the Dragon takes his 
stand before the Woman who is about to be de- 
livered, that he may devour her child. Thus 
was the power of evil concentrated in Israel at 
the yery moment when Christ, in respect of His 
historical descent from the eternal congregation 
of God, extending through the Theocracy and 
the Church, was about to be born. 

But the new-born Child is a man—the Man, 
simply (Is. ix.)—destined, in the words of the 
Old Testament (Ps. ii.), to rule [shepherdize] the 
nations with a rod of tron; ordained to the 
government of the world in redemptive and 
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judicial righteousness—for Satan, therefore, 
unattainable in His essence (John xiv. 80). His 
own name for Himself is the Son of Man, in the 
highest sense. Pilate calls Him the Man [6 
avSpwroc—Mensch, human being]. The vision 
calls Him the Man [Mann (vidv dpoev)], in the 
highest sense of the term. And here, in ac- 
cordance with the spiritual, sonic aspect of the 
history, there is no special reference to the suf- 
ferings of Christ; His death itself forms a part 
of His elevation above every assault of Satan; 
hence it is declared: her Child was caught 
away to God and to His Throne, This exalta- 
tion (Phil. ii. 6sqq.) is at the same time the 
foundation of the Church Triumphant in Heaven 
and on Earth. 

Of the Woman it is said, that she fled into the 
wilderness. She is the same who bore Christ— 
hence, the Old and New Testament Church in 
undivided unity. The wilderness, prepared for 
her by God as a place of shelter,* exhibits a trans- 
formation similar to that presented by the cross. 
As the cross, from the tree of the curse, has 
become the symbol of salvation, so this wilder- 
ness, from being the abode of demons (Lev. xvi. 
22; Matt. iv.; xii. 43), was changed into a refuge 
fromthe Arch-demon. This wilderness isthe per- 
fect New Testament renunciation of the world, 
which makes the Church on Earth, in respect 
of its invisible kernel, like unto the Church in 
Heaven. The entrance thereto is baptism into 
the death of Christ (Rom. vi.); its external 
form is asceticism; its security is courage for the 
cross; its verdant oases are the triumphs of the 
martyrs. The time of residence in this wilder- 
ness is modified after the measure of the New 
Testament trial-time; not in the form of the 
change of times (ch. xi. 2), but in that of unin- 
terrupted days’ works — twelve hundred and 
sity days (ch. xi. 38). In regard to the Woman 
herself, the notation of time is more obscure, 
less definite, and gloomier: a time, two times, a 
half time (ch. xii. 14; Dan. xii. 7)—running, 
we may say, into apparently endless helpless- 
ness or destitution (Luke xviii. 1), 

The succeeding scene is most wonderful. The 
theatre of this war in Heaven—a conflict marvel- 
lous when considered merely in the abstract— 
is, we believe, the spiritual and spirit world of 
the Church Invisible—not, however, the Heaven 
of Christ’s glory. 

The nature of the conflict is equally remarka- 
ble: Michael and his angels (as the attacking 
party) war with the Dragon; but the Dragon 
also wars, and his angels (as the resisting 
party). We have shown elsewhere that the 
Archangel Michael is an image of Christ 
victoriously combatant. Christ is an Arch- 
angel in His quality of Judge; and He ap- 
pears as Judge, not only at the end of the 
world, but also in the preservation of the purity 
of His Church (Acts v. 1 sqq.; 1 Cor. v. 1 sqq.). 
That Christ has His angels also—those that war 
with Him—not merely in the evening of the 
world, but from the beginning, is a fact which 





* The Seer seems to repeat himself in ver. 14, the flight 
into the wilderness being again depicred there, But in this 
very fact, the architectonics of the Book may be seen. 
Here, in ver. 9, we have the Heayven-picture ; in ver, 14, the 
Earth-picture, 5 


John has previously intimated in his Gospel (ch. 
i, 51); they are the principles and spirits which 
are with Him absolutely. And so the Dragon 
also has his angels, his assistants. Since the 
foundation of Christ?s Church, Christian and 
Antichristian principles have been warring with 
each other—primarily, in spiritual, intellectual 
and ethical forms (John xiv. [xv.?]). 

These battles are not simply central general 
combats, but a sum of great single conflicts. 
Michael wars; the angels war; the Dragon 
wars, and his angels. But, with them, he is 
defeated. 

Why is it so concisely declared: they prevailed 
not? Be it observed, in the first place, that 
the principial victory of Christ has already taken 
place, and that the final historic victory cannot 
yet be intended. But Satan is totally defeated, 
in so far as respects the fact, that the New Tes- 
tament Heaven, in its central essence, is tho- 
roughly purged from him and his angels; in 
Heaven their place is no more found. That is, 
as the Church Triumphant is now established in 
Heaven, so, in correspondence with it, the 
Church on Earth has also a place that is purified 
from all Satanic essence—the sphere of pure 
Christian spiritual life, the communion of saints. 
Out of this Heaven, therefore, is cast the great 
Dragon, the ancient Serpent (the demonic seducer 
of Adam); the Devil and Satan, as the slanderer 
and enemy of mankind (Job ii.), who has con- 
tinually changed the conception: man is sinful 
and wicked—into the calumniatory sentence: 
he is fundamentally bad; and this, on account 
of his success in approving himself the seducer of 
the whole world. 

When it is declared, that the whole Satanic 
troop is cast upon the Earth, in company with 
its leader, it cannot be necessary to apprehend 
the declaration in an astronomical or local sense. 
Expelled from the inner Church, Satan now 
directs his whole assault against the outer 
Church. The wheat of Christ’s field remains 
pure; but the field, as such, becomes impure: 
the enemy sows his tares amongst the wheat. 

The foundation of the holy Church, the com- 
munion of saints, is an infinitely glorious 
achievement. A great voice pronounces the 
hymn of victory; it is a single, common trium- 
phant consciousness of all the heavenly throng. 
Now there is founded, with Christ. and through 
Him, a pure, eternal Heaven, which descends 
from Heaven to Earth. And with the pure 
Church, the New Testament Kingdom of Heaven 
is established, in which God reigns with three at- 
tributes: He has taken upon Himself the salvation 
—the perfect and jinal redemption from all evil; 
He has, further, taken to Himself the power over 
redeemed souls, and has called in the current 
of worldly affairs as-co-operative in redemption 
(Rom. viii.); and, consequently, He has finally 
assumed the real Kingdom of His Spirit as a 
sovereignty over all good spirits. The attribute 
of Christ is, henceforth, the authority, the execu- 
tive power (éovoia). Such is the constitution 
of the Kingdom (ch. xi. 15). 

How all this has come to pass, is intimated in 
the following words. The negative term runs 
thus: the accuser of our brethren is cast down, who 
accuseth them before our God by day and by night, 
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The temptations to despair, which Satan brought 
to bear upon the consciences of men, subsequent 
to his seduction of them into sin, are annihi- 
lated, throughout the whole realm of faith, by 
the sure and perfect peace of reconciliation 
(comp. 1 John iii. 20; Heb. ii. 15). 

And they conquered him by [on account of | the 
blood of the Lamb, isthe reason assigned for their 
victory ; for it is upon the triumph of Christ that 
the triumphs of Christians are grounded. Their 
heart-victories, however, have become intellec- 
tual victories likewise, through the word of their 
testimony ; and victories of their entire life, be- 
cause they loved not their life unto death, when 
martyrdom was the price of adherence to the 
truth (Matt. xvi. 24, 25). 

Therefore rejoice, ye Heavens, and ye that 
dwell (take up your abode) in them—such is the 
festal conclusion. Heaven spreads out into a 
plenitude of Heavens (John xiv. 2), and these 
Heavens become peopled with blessed conquerors. 

A terrible contrast to the above is presented 
by the last words: Woe unto the inhabiters* of 
the earth and of the sea. The danger is height- 
ened for the world-church of external order and 
authority, as well as for the surging popular 
life and the fluctuations of society. For the 
Devil, as the poisoner of the truly historical 
powers, has made their common destruction 
his aim. He has great anger; the principle of 
demonic worldly-mindedness is excited—the 
more, as it is a final paroxysm, or because he 
knoweth that he hath little time. 

The fact that the Heaven-picture continues to 
this passage, is proved, among other things, by 
the concluding hymn (vers. 10-12). 


[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETC. | 
By the American Editor. 
I. Ch. xi. 15-19. 


[Extiorr regards ver. 14 as setting forth the 
cessation of the Turkish woe—the period of 
“cessation beginning with the battle of Lepanto, 
A. D. 1571, and extending to the peace (humilia- 
ting to Turkey) in 1791, between Turkey on the 
one side and Russia and Austria on the other. 
He connects this *‘ second half” of the Turkish 
woe with the visions of ch. x. 1—xi. 13, as fol- 
lows: It was just after the “slaying of the third 
part of men” (ch. ix. 18), 7. e., the fall of Constan- 
tinople—and the ineffectiveness of the catastro- 
phe to induce repentance (see p. 210, foot-note), 
that the Covenant Angel descended (ch. x. 1)— 
betokening the Reformation (see p. 218); and also 
it was just after the fall of the tenth part of the 
City and the seven Chiliads (ch. x. 18), 2. e., the 
political earthquake following the Reformation 
(see p. 228), that the announcement of ver. 14 
was made. (The beginning of this earthquake 
he places about A. D., 1569; the battle of Le- 
panto was fought A. D. 1571.) Vers. 15-19 he 
interprets as a general Heaven-picture of the last 
time (including the establishment of Christ’s Mil- 
lennial Kingdom), the development of the great 
events of this vision being deferred until after 
‘«the parenthetic Visions’ in chs. xii.—xiv. 





* [In the Text (see ver. 12 and _ note 17) our author pro- 
perly omits these words.—-E. R. C.] 











Barnus regards the description of the events 
of the seventh Trumpet as closing with ver. 18; 
the period extending to the establishment of the 
Millennial Kingdom, and the vision closing the 
series of visions beginning at ch. vy. 1. He re- 
gards ver. 19 as commencing ‘a new series of 
visions, intended, also, but in a different line, ta 
extend down to the consummation of all things.” 

Sruart: ‘One powerful and bitter enemy of 
Christianity is now, or is speedily to be, put 
down. The judgments of Heaven, which had 
been so gradually proceeding, and seemingly so 
slow, are immediately to be consummated. The 
triumph of Christianity over opposing and em- 
bittered Judaism is to be completed. ‘Their 
place and nation are now to be taken away.’ 
The progress of the Gospel can no longer be 
stayed by them.” 

WorpswortuH agrees with Barnes in regarding 
this section as closing the first series of visions, 
and with commentators generally, in regarding 
it as referring to the last time. 

Aurorp: (Ver.14). ‘ Zransitional—The episo- 
dical visions of chs. x. 1-11, xi. 1-18 are finished ; 
and the prophecy refers to the plagues of the 
sixth Trumpet, ch. ix. 18-21. These formed the 
second woe, and upon these the third is to follow 
(vers. 15-19). Butin actual relation and detail 
it does not immediately follow. Instead of it, we 
have voices of thanksgiving in Heaven, for that 
the hour of God’s Kingdom and vengeance is come. 
The Seer is not yet prepared to set forth the na- 
ture of this taking of the Kingdom, this reward 
to God’s servants, this destruction of the de- 
stroyers of the earth. Before he does so, an- 
other series of prophetic visions must be given 
regarding not merely the dwellers on the earth, 
but the Church herself, her glory and her shame, 
her faithfulness and her apostasy. When this 
series has been given, then shall be declared in 
its fullness the manner and the process of the 
time of the end.’’—‘‘ Notice (1), that the seventh 
Seal, the seventh Trumpet, and the seventh Vial, 
are all differently accompanied from any of the 
preceding series in each case; (2) at each seventh 
member of the series (a) we hear what is done, 
not on earth, but in Heaven (chs. vill. 1; xi. 15; 
xvi. 17); (b) we have it related in the form of 
a solemn conclusion (with slight variations), 
éyévovto Bpovrai x. T. A., chs. vili. 5; xi. 19; 
xvi. 18 sqq. ; (c) we have plain indication in the 
imagery or by direct expression, that the end is 
come, or close at hand, by (a) the imagery of 
the sizth Seal, and the two episodes preceding 
the seventh Seal, (@) the declaration here 7AGev 
6 Katpo¢g TOV vexpOv KpiOqvat, (y) the Téyovev sound- 
ing from the Temple and the Throne on the pour- 
ing out of the seventh Vial; (8) all this forms 
strong ground for inference, that the three 
series of visions are not continuous, but re- 
sumptive ; not indeed going over the same ground 
with one another, either of time or of occur- 
rence, but each evolving something which was 
not in the former, and putting the course of 
God’s providence in a different light. It is true 
that the Seals involve the Trumpets, the Trum- 
pets the Vials; but it is not mere temporal suc- 
cession, the involution and inclusion are far 
deeper,” etc. 

Lorp: The seventh Trumpet is to be followed 
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by 1. The assumption by the Redeemer of the 
dominion of the earth ina new.and peculiar re- 
lation as its King, and the commencement of a 
visible and eternal reign. 2. The resurrection, 
and public adoption as heirs of the Kingdom, of all 
saints who have suffered the penalty of death ; 
and the acceptance and reward of all living 
saints. 8. The destruction of the apostate 
powers, the Wild-beast, False Prophet, ec. This 
Trumpet is cotemporaneous with the seventh 
Vial (comp. ver. 19 with xvi. 18 sqq.) ; the light- 
nings, voices, etc., denoting excitements, commo- 
tions, and revolutions among the nations, and 
the descent on them of judgments, The open- 
ing of the inner Temple and the exhibition of 
the Ark (ver. 19), denote, probably, that the 
mysteries of the former administration are fin- 
ished, and that thenceforth the reasons of the 
Divine procedure are to be understood. 


Guascow regards the prophecy of the period 
of the seventh Trumpet as contemplated in only 
ver. 15. This period he holds to begin with the 
Reformation and to extend ‘through all the 
period of the Vials.” ‘The Trumpet declares 
the Kingdom to be Christ’s, and goes on to an- 
nounce the events by which all rebels are to be 
brought to submission or extinction.” The 
voices he interprets as ‘“‘The voice of Jesus 
through the instrumentality of ecclesiastical 
voices. They are the voices of Luther, Zwingli 
—all the Reforming preachers.” He explains 
the expression: ‘‘ His Christ’s,” as relating to 
the Church (see Expn. in Derarz). Vers. 16, 
17 describe a Heaven scene (at the opening of or 
throughout the period?) ; ver. 18, an Harth scene 
at the beginning of the Reformation. Ver. 19, 
he refers to the day of Pentecost, when ‘ Peter 
and the other apostles, by preaching, ‘ opened 
the door of faith instrumentally!’” (See Exp. 
In DETAIL.) 


II. Ch. xit. 1-12. 


[Exiiorr: With this section this author re- 
gards Part IV. of the Apocalypse as beginning, 
including chs. xii., xiii., xiv. This Parr pre- 
sents a ‘‘ supplemental and explanatory history 
of the Rise, Character, and Establishment of 
the Beast from the Abyss, or Popedom; with its 
chief Adjuncts; and the contrasted Impersona- 
tion of Christ’s faithful Church.” The vision of 
this section be holds to be retrogressive. By the 
Travailing Woman he understands Christ’s true 
visible Church, in the heaven of political elevation 
(invested with Christ as the Sun of Righteousness ; 
the moon, representing the civil authority, under 
her feet ; the stars, ecclesiastical ministers, re- 
cognized as dignified authorities before the 
world); bringing forth with pain (the Diocletian 
persecution) a son who isto rule, etc., ¢. ¢., pro- 
ducing children who, united and multiplied into 
a nation, are to be raised to dominant political 
power; (this elevation being first accomplished 
under Constantine, to whom, according to Am- 
brose, was given the title ‘Son of the Church”’). 
The Dragon he interprets as the Roman Empire as 
@ persecuting power hostile to Christianity. He 
presents the following indications as to the time 
of the birth and effort to destroy: (1) not until 
after the close of the Second century, as it was 


then that the dragon was first used as a Roman 
ensign; (2) not until the time of Diocletian, as 
it was then that the diadem was first assumed as 
one of the imperial insignia; (8) the drawing 
by the Dragon of a third part of the stars of 
Heaven indicates that though he was still in the 
political heaven, his power was diminished to a 
third part of the Imperial power, and this oc- 
curred about A. D, 813, when in two divisions 
of the Roman Empire, Europe and Africa (under 
Constantine and Licinius), Christianity was in the 
ascendancy, but in the third, Asia (under Max- 
imin), Christians were still exposed to persecution ; 
(4) this was the period of the termination of 
forty weeks (280 prophetic days from Pentecost) 
of the Church’s gestation. The attempt to destroy 
he explains by (1) the persecution of Maxi- 
min (see Gibbon ii. 489); (2) the apostasy of 
Licinius, A. D. 823, and the following persecu- 
tions. The catching up of the child to God and 
His throne he regards as the elevation of Con- 
stantine, as an avowed Christian, to the undi- 
vided throne of the Roman Empire, and the 
consequent establishment of Christianity, after 
the defeat of Licinius at the battle of Adrianople, 
A. D. 823 (see Gibbon and historians generally). 
(For the explanation of the flight of the Woman, 
see the following abstract, p. 258.) The war in 
Heaven he regards as indicating the struggle of 
Paganism for re-elevation to political power un- 
der Licinius and Julian the Apostate, and the 
throwing down of the Dragon (or Satan, who 
inspired them) as the final downfall of Paganism, 
primarily in the defeat of Licinius, and finally 
in the death of Julian in the Persian War, A. 
D. 863. Vers. 10-12 (1st clause) he interprets 
as the Church’s song of victory in the ‘symbolic 
Heaven of political elevation and power.” The 
last clause of ver. 12 he regards ‘‘as a detached 
and solemn notification by the dictating prophetic 
Spirit of some woe on the Roman Empire soon 
about to follow,” reference being had ‘“ prima- 
rily, to heretical persecutors within the Church 
and Empire; and, secondarily, to the Gothic. 
scourge.” . 

Barnes agrees, in the main, with Elliott. 
His most important variations are as to—l. 
The adornment of the Woman: by the moon 
under her feet he understands “the ancient (Jew- 
ish) and comparatively obscure dispensation 
now made subordinate and humble; and by the 
twelve stars, ‘*the usual well-known division of 
the people of God into twelve parts.” 2. The 
war in Heaven: he writes, ‘‘Another vision ap- 
pears. It is that of a contest between Michael, 
the protecting Angel of the people of God, and 
the great foe, in which victory declares in favor 
of the former, and Satan suffers a «liscomfiture, 
as if he were cast from Heaven to Karth,”’ 

Stuart interprets (1) the Woman as the 
Church (‘‘not simply as Jewish, but in a more 
generic and theocratic sense, the people of God” 
at the period of Christ’s birth; (2) the child as 
Christ Himself; (3) the dragon as Satan inspiring 
Herod, Judas and other persecutors; (4) the 
attempt to destroy as the massacre at Bethlehem 
and the other assaults on our Lord; (5) the 
catching up to Heaven as the Ascension; (6) the 
War in Heaven (the lower heaven, the air) as a 
struggle between good and bad spirits, *accord- 
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ing to the usual popular modes of conception ;’’* 
(7) **the words of the voice in Heaven (ver. 10 
sqq.) are to be regarded mainly as anticipative of 
victory in respect to the future, grounded on a 
reminiscence of victory with regard to the 
past.” 

Worpsworrtu regards ch. xii. asa ‘ Prophetic 
View of the History of the Church relatively to 
Rome” (vers. 1-12, relatively to heathen Rome). 
“The Woman in this vision is the Christian 
Church; she appeared in Heaven, for her origin 
is from above; she is clothed with the Sun, for 
Christ is the Sun of righteousness; she has the 
moon under her feet, because she will survive the 
changes of this world; she has on her head a 
crown of victory (orépavoc); the crown of twelve 
stars indicates the Twelve Apostles.”” The Dragon 
is the Old Serpent, who is called in this Book 
the Dragon, see vers. 9, 15, 16, where the names 
Satan, Devil, Dragon and Serpent are inter- 
changed; the Dragon is also described here as 
having Seven Heads, etc. ; diadems are symbols 
of royalty; horns are emblems of power (Luke i. 
69); the number seven represents completeness, 
and combined with the number ten (ten horns), 
it connects this manifestation of the Dragon 
with the display of his power, as wielded by the 
fourth great Monarchy, that of Rome.” Herefers 
the Male Son primarily to Christ, secondarily to 





* [ScrIPTURAL ANGELOLGY.] 


[SruaRr gives, in the Appendix of his Commentary on the 
Apocalypse, an elaborate Hxcursus on this subject, of which 
the following is an abstract. 


I. Good Angels. 


1, They are very numerous, Dan. vii. 10; Ps. Ixviii. 17; 2 
Kings vi. 16, 17; Heb. xii. 22; Matt. xxvi.53: Jude 14; 
Rev. v. 11. 

2. They accompany the Divine Majesty and the Saviour, 
and take part in all the peculiarly glorious displays which 
they make, either in the way of mercy or of judgment. (1). 
At the giving of the Law, Deut. xxxiii. 2; Ps. Ixviii. 17; 
Heb. ii. 2; Acts vii. 63; Gal. iii. 19. (2). At the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Matt. xxiv. 30, 31. (3). At the final judg- 
re Matt. xiii. 39-41; xxv. 31; 1 Thess iv. 16; 2 Thess. i. 

-9, 

3. They are guardians—(1). Of the Lord Jesus, Luke i. 11- 
20, 26-38; Matt. i. 20,21; ii. 13,19, 20; iv. 11; John i. 51; 
Luke xxii. 43; Matt. xxviii. 2-7; Mark xvi. 5-7; Acts i. 10, 
ll. (2). Of individuals, Matt. xviii. 10; Gen. xxxii. 1; 2 
Kings vi.17; Ps. xxxiy.7; Acts xii. 7-15; Heb.i.14. (3). 
Of nations and kingdoms, Ex. xiv. 19; xxiii. 20; xxxiii. 2; 
Num. xx. 16; xxii. 22-385; Josh. v.13; Iva. lxiii.9; Dan. 
x. 5-13, 20, 21; xi.1; Zech. i. 8-14; iii, 1,2; xii. 1; Jude 9. 
From all this it is apparent that not only the Jews but other 
nations—that not only Jesus and the saints, but little children 
have their guardian angels. 

4, They are employed as special ministers for executing 
Divine justice. See many of the preceding passages; also 
Gen. xix. 1-23. comp. with xviii. 1, 2; Ex. xii. 23; Josh. 
y. 13,145 2Sam. xxiv.16,17; 2 Kings xix. 35; Acts xii. 
23; Rev. vii.-xi.; xvi. 

5, They seem to watch over and govern the different ele- 
ments, Rev. vii. 1, 2; xiv.18; xvi. 5,(prob.7); xix. 17; 
(also probably Ps. civ.4; Heb. i. 7). 

6. They were regarded as intercessors, Job, xxxiii. 23 ; 
Zech. i. 12,13. In Rev. viii. 3.an Angel takes his station hy 
the altar in Heaven, and presents ‘*‘ much incense .... with 
the prayers of all saints,” (He endeavors to show, by copi- 
ous extracts from Jewish and contemporary Christian 
writings, that John is not singular in his alleged meaning 
in Rev. viii. 3. This view, be it observed, does not involve 
the utterly unscriptural idea that angels may themselves be 


invoked. 
) IL. Evil Angels, 


1, These are numerous, Matt. xxv. 41; xii. 26; Mark v.9. 

2. They were originaly good, but fell from their first 
estate, 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6. 

3. One is more distinctly marked and made very promi- 
nent. He is called (1). Satan (Ow), the adversary, Job i. 
6-12; ii. 1-7; 1 Chron. xxi. 1;' Zech. iii. 1,2; Matt. xii, 26; 
Mark iv. 15; Luke xxii. 3; Acts v. 3; Rom. xvi. 20, etc. (2), 
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the people of Christ; the rod of tron is Christ's 
word, the Holy Scriptures, and by it the male 
children, the masculine spirits of Christ’s Church, 
are endued with power from Him to rule the 
nations and overcome the world.” (On the flight 
of the Woman see the Abstract on p. 261.) Con- 
cerning the war in Heaven, he writes: ‘St. John 
now reverts to an earlier period, in order to re- 
cite the antecedent history of the Dragon, and to 
explain the circumstances under which he was 
led to persecute the Woman, and he traces that 
history till it is brought down, in ver. 14, to the 
same point as in ver. 6, namely, to the escape 
of the Woman in the Wilderness; Satan is 
displayed as he was before his fall from 
Heaven.” 

ALrorpD regards the vision of this chapter ‘‘as 
introductory tothe wholeimagery of the latter part 
of the Apocalypse,”’ and holds that “the principal 
details of the present section (chapter) are rather 
descriptive than s‘rictly prophetical.” By the Wo- 
man he understands * the Church, the Bride of 
God, and, of course, from the circumstances af- 
terwards related, the Old Testament Church, at 





least at this beginning of the vision;’’ by the 
Dragon, the Devil (“he is wvppéc, perhaps for 
the combined reasons of the wasting properties 
of fire, and the redness of blood;”’ the seven crown- 
ed heads represent “universality of earthly do- 





The Tempter, Matt. iv. 1-115; xiii. 19; Luke xxii. 3, 53; Acts 
v. 8; 1 Cor. vii. 5; 1 Thess, iii.5; 2 Cor. xi. 3; Rev. xii. 9; 
xx. 2,8,10. (3). The Destroyer (AmoAAvwv), Rev. ix. 11. 
(4). The Devil (0 StdBodos), the accuser, calumniator. This 
designation is too frequent to need references. 

4. The extent of Sitan’s power, together with that of 
other evil spirits (demons), is very great, 2 Cor. iv.4; John 
xii. 31; John xiv. 30; Eph. vi.12; Col. i. 18; Rev. xii. 17; 
xx. 8. (This extensive influence is the result of corruption 
in men, rather than of any irresistible power in Satan, Jas, 
iv. 7; 1 Pet. v. 8,9; Eph. iv. 27.) 

5, Place of evil spirits before the general judgment. (1). 
The Abyss, This word means without bottom, unfathomable. 
The idea of the Hebrews respecting it was that of a deep, 
dark pit or chasm, which was, or might be, closed up, and 
where darkness perpetually reigned ; hence Jude 6, “ angels 
kept in perpetual.chains under darkness,’ t. e., in the 
deep and dark abyss. See also 2 Pet. ii.4; Luke viii. 31; 
Rev. ix. 1,11; xvii. 8; xx. 1-3 (this, ver. 9, is styled 
pvdaky). (2). Deserts, Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14; Rev. xviii. 
2; Matt. xii. 43. (3), The air, Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12. 

6. They are sometimes employed as executioners of Divine 
justice or chastisement, Job i,ii; 1 Kings xxii. 21-23; 1 
Cor. v.5; 1 Tim. i. 20. 

The Excursus concludes with the following: “Is angelic 
interposition unworthy of the Godhead? What then are the 
laws of nature, and all the intermediate agencies by which 
the Maker of Heaven and earth carries on His designs and 
accomplishes His purposes? On the other hand, I can con- 
ceive of no more magnificent and ennobling view of the 
Creator and Lord of all things, than that which regards Him 
as delighting to multiply, even tv an almost bounule-s ex- 
tent, beings made in His own image, and therefore rational, 
and moral, and immortal, like Himself. How different from 
representing Him as the Master of a magnificent puppet- 
show, all of which He manages by m rely pulling the wires 
with His own hinds! To make Him the only real agent in 
the universe, and all else as mere passive recipients of His 
influence, is to take from Him the glory that results from 
the creation of numperless beings in His own image—beings 
which reflect the brightness of their great Original. It is 
this intelligent and rational creation in which John lives, 
moves, thinks, and speaks, ‘I'he universe, as viewed by 
him, is filled with ministers swift to do Jehovah's will 
They stand before His throne; they preside over nations ; 
they guide the sun in his shining course; the moon anid 
stars send forth radiance at their bidding; the very ele- 
ments are watched over by them; even infants are com- 
mitted to the guidance of presence-angels; and ‘the Angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about all that fear Him.’ 
Such is the Universe, which the God Who is, and was, and is 





to come has created and governs; and amii the contempla— 
tion of productions and arrangements such as these, John 
wrote the glowing pages of the Apocalypse.” —H. R. C.) 
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minion;” ‘the magnitude and fury of the Dra- 
gon are graphically given by the fact of its tail 
. ». Sweeping down the stars of heaven’’); by 
the child, ‘the Lord Jesus, and none other” (‘+ the 
exigencies of this passage require that the birth 
should be understood literally and historically, 
of that Birth of which all Christians know ;”’ (see 
also Expt. In Deraru, yer. 5). Concerning the 
war, he writes: ‘*The war here spoken of ap- 
pears in some of its features in the Book of Da- 
niel, ch. x. 18, 21; xii. 1 (also Jude 9)... Sa- 
tan’s being cast out of Heaven to the Harth is the 
result not of the contest with the Lord Himself, 
of which it is only an incident leading to a new 
phase, but of an appointed conflict with his faith- 
ful fellow angels led on by the Archangel Mi- 
chael.”” (See also Expn. 1n Derarn.) In con- 
clusion he writes: ‘*I own that I have been led 
... to think whether after all the Woman may 
represent, not the invisible Church of God’s true 
people, which under all conditions of the worll 
must be known only to Him, but the true visible 
Church: that Church which in its divinely pre- 
scribed form as existing at Jerusalem was the 
mother of our Lord according to the flesh, and 
which continued as established by our Lord and 
His Apostles, in unbroken unity during the first 
centuries, but which, as time went on, was broken 
up by evil men and evil doctrines, and has re- 
mained, unseen, unrealized, her unity an article 
of faith, not of sight, but still multiplying her 
seed, those who keep the commandments of God 
and have the testimony of Jesus, in various sects 
and different countries, waiting the day for her 
comely order and oneness again to be manifested 
—the day when she shall ‘come up out of the 
wilderness, leaning on her Beloved;’ when our 
Lord's prayer for the unity of His people being 
accomplished, the world shall believe that the 
Father has sent Him. If we are disposed to carry 
out this idea, we might see the great realization 
of the flight into the wilderness in the final sever- 
ance of the Eastern and Western churches in the 
seventh century, and the flood cast after the Wo- 
man by the Dragon in the irruption of the Mo- 
hammedan armies. But this, though not less 
satisfactory than the other interpretations, is as 
unsatisfactory. The latter part of the vision yet 
awaits its clearing up.” 

Lorp. ‘The Woman is the representative of 
the true people of God;... her sunbeam robe, 
her station above the moon, and her crown of 
stars, bespeak her greatness, conspicuousness, 
and majesty; ... her cry and labor to bear, de- 
note the importunate desire and endeavor of 
those whom she symbolizes to present to the em- 
pire one who should, as their son, rise to supreme 
power, and rule the nations with an iron sceptre, 
etc.’ The great red Dragon symbolizes the 
rulers of the Roman Empire; the seven heads de- 
noting the seven species of the chiefs of its an- 
cient government ; the /en horns the chiefs into 
which its western half was divided on its conquest 
by the Goths; ... its sweeping its tail through 
the sky, dragging one-third of the stars, and 
casting them to the earth, represents its violent 
dejection of one-third of the Christian teachers 
from their stations by imprisonment,” efc. By the 
child he understands Consranting; and his being 
caught up to God and His throne he takes as de- 


noting ‘‘both (1) that he was rescued in an ex- 
traordinary manner from the attempts of the Pa- 
gan Emperor to destroy him, and exalted to 
supreme power in the Empire; and (2) that he 
became in that station a usurper of the rights of 
God, and an object of idolatrous homage to his 
subjects.” ‘¢ That the Woman fled into the de- 
sert, signifies that the people of God, wholly dis- 
appointed in their expectation of a more favora- 
ble rule from monarchs professing to be Christian 
and exposed to greater evils than they had suf- 
fered from their pagan persecutors, were com- 
pelled, in order to safety, to retire from the na- 
tionalized Church into seclusion.” (See also 
Abstract on p. 262). Concerning the war, he 
writes: ‘* Michael and his angels are symbols of 
believers in Christ, who gain a victory by faith 
in His blood, by proclaiming His word, and by 
submitting to martyrdom rather than swerve 
from fidelity to Him. ... Satan* and his angels, 
on the other hand, symbolize antagonists of be- 
lievers, who endeavor by contradiction to coun- 
tervail, or by persecution to prevent, their tes- 
timony and to maintain the supremacy of idola- 
try. ... The period of this war was the period 
of the persecutions by Diocletian, Galerius, 
Maxentius, Maximin, and Licinius; and the 
victory, that change of feeling that rendered per- 
secution and paganism itself unpopular, prompted 
Constantine to espouse the cause of the Chris- 
tians, and finally led to the rejection of paganism 
as the religion of the State.’ ‘The chant (ver. 
10) was uttered by the victors, and indicates that 
the Church was to regard.. (the victory) as 
insuring the speedy Advent of Christ, and com- 
mencement of His millennial reign. The heavens 
summoned to rejoice are the new heavens, the 
symbol of the risen and glorified saints; ... 
they who dwell in those heavens are the sancti- 
fied nations who are to live under their sway ; 
. .. the dand and the sea... denote the nations 
at rest and in agitation anterior to the establish- 
ment of that millennial kingdom.” ‘That the 
dejection of Satan and his angels was to be a woe 
to the earth, indicates that the decline of the pagan 
party into a minority was to exasperate its priests 
and rulers, and lead them to more violent mea- 
sures, to overwhelm their antagonists, and rein- 
state themselves in authority.” 

Guasa@ow regards the Woman as denoting the 
invisible Church ; the Child, all the regenerated 
children of God, the assumption of the Child, the 
elevation of the members of the Church invisible 
to a heavenly status; the Dragon (‘*the seven 
headed monster, with his sixth head now fully 
developed”’),+ the heathen empire; the wttempt 


* (Lord distinguishes between the great Dragon of ver. 2, 
and the great red Dragon of ver. 6, identifying the former 
with Satan.—E.R. C. 

f (Guascow: “ ‘I'he pagan’empire occupied the place and 
character of all the heads developed and gone. ... Various 
enumerations of them (the heads) have been propounded. 
That which bears most verisimilitude is: 1. Egypt... 2. 
Palestine or Arabia (Amalek, Idumea, etc.)...8. Assyria. . 
.. 4, Babylon...5. Persia...6. Yavan, or Hellas, dating 
from Alexander’s conquest of Persia, B. 0. 331, and compre- 
hending Greece and Rome, until Paganism fell, and which, 
when it became complete, assumed the nature and received 
the name of Dragon. 7. Rome, which began first with Con- 
stantine, who adopted Byzantium as his capitol, B. 0. 329, 
and thus led the way to the rise of that new or second Ro- 
man empire, called @yprov, the monster with seven heads (the 
first six repres-nted by the last) and ten horns,” (see foot 
note}, p. 272.)—E. R. C.1 
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to devour, the persecution of the Church begun, 
in a public and national sense, in A. D. 51, under 
Ciaudius, but in an indirect sense in Herod’s 
massacre of the babes; the flight (ver. 6, dis- 
tinguished from that of ver. 14), the banishment 
of Christians in the first persecution, A. D. 51. 
The war he interprets as the intellectual and po- 
lemical warfare waged between Jesus (Michael) 
and His ministers (Quadratus, Aristides, Justin, 
efe.), and Satan and his ministers (Celsus, Por- 
phyry, Diocletian, etc.), resulting in the defection, 
t.e., the destruction of Pagan supremacy under 
Constantine. The hymn (ver. 10) he regards as 
that of Christians raised to the Heaven of eccle- 
siastical superiority; the woe (ver. 12) as im- 
plying that Satan instigated the pagan priesthood 
to resist Christianity to the utmost, and also that 
after Constantine, Arianism prevailed. 
AUBERLEN.* ‘*Woman and Beast form mani- 
festly the same contrast as in Daniel the Son of 
Man and the Beasts. ...In both cases it is the 
human which is opposed to the destial, only with 
Daniel in male, with John in female shape. Da- 
niel beholds the Man, the Bridegroom, the Mes- 
siah ; because he looks into the time when Christ 
shall reappear visibly and establish His Kingdom 
upon earth. John, on the other hand, within 
whose horizon lies, to speak at present only ina 
general way, the time before the second advent, 
beholds the Woman, the Bride, the Congregation 
of God in the world. He beholds her in the 
figure of a Woman, and this symbolism is not 
confined to the Apocalypses, but is a consumma- 
tion of the whole usus loguendi of the Old and New 
Testaments. It begins in the Pentateuch... 
(for example Ex. xxxiv. 15; Lev. xvii. 7; xx. 
5,6; Num. xiv. 33; xv. 39; Deut. xxxi. 16; 
xxxli. 16, 21). We find a further development 
of this view in the writings of the Prophets... 
(Isa. i, 21; 1.1; liv. 1; Jer. ii. 2, 20, 23-25; 
iii. 1; Ezek. xvi., xxiii.; Hos. i., efc.). In the 
New Testament the same expression is used by 
John the Baptist (John iii. 29). Thus from the 
very outset Christ is introduced in the place of 
Jehovah ; in the time of fulfillment Jehovah be- 
came Jesus Christ, as His name manifests, 6 Ki- 
ploc, the Lord. He Himself calls Himself the 
Bridegroom (Matt. ix. 15)... . We meet the same 
view in the Apostolic Epistles (Eph. v. 23-82, 
comp. with Gen. ii.) ... All this the Apocalypse 
sums up in one word, Woman (xii. 1). The cha- 
racteristic of woman, in contradistinction to that 
of man, is her being subject (Eph. v. 22-24), the 
surrendering of herself, her being receptive. 
And this is in like manner the characteristic of 
_man in his relation to God, and receiving from 
Him. ... Humanity, in so far as it belongs to 
God, is the Woman ; therefore it is said of Christ, 
the Son of the woman (xii. 5), that He isa Male- 
Son. True, Heis born of a woman; .. but at the 
same time, He is the Son of God, and as such His 
relation to the Church is that of Husband to 
Wife. ... This is the simple meaning of the ad- 
dition of male to son, apparently pleonastic. . . 
Beside Him no man dare deny his receptive, 
woman-like position; for they who imagine to 
have life in themselves, who separate themselves 





* [Although this distinguished author cannot be classed 
with English and American commentators, it is deemed pro- 
per here to present an abstract of his views —E, R. C.] 


from God, rise against Him, and, trusting to 
stand in their own strength, sink to the level of 
irrational beasts. The proud nature-strength of 
man is not of a manly, but of a beastly kind; it 
is nothing but the brute force of the beast... . 
The choice of symbols is (not) accidental or ar- 
bitrary, but based on the essential characteristics 
of Woman and of the beast. ... Woman and Beast 
designate the Kingdom [Church] of God, and 
the kingdom of the world, not only in this or 
that period of their development in time; but 
also in general universality.’’ By the male-son, 
this commentator understands (as above) CarisT ; 
by the Woman, at the period of Christ’s advent, 
“the congregation of God in its Old Testament 
shape ;” by her adornments—the sun, the super- 
natural Divine light borne by her; the moon 
under her feet, heathenism vanquished and con- 
quered by her; the crown of stars, the twelve- 
fold division of Israel (continued in the twelve- 
fold New Testament shape, ch. xxi. 12). The 
wilderness he regards as indicating the heathen 
world whither the Church fled from Canaan ; 
“the flight of the Woman into the wilderness is no- 
thing else but the passing away of the Kingdom, 
[Church] of God from the Jews, and its intro- 
duction among the Gentiles: Matt. viii. 11, 12; 
xxii. 43; Acts xiii. 46, 47; xxviii. 25-28.” 
(“The Acts of the Apostles gives us a grand 
comment upon this in the description it contains 
of the Church’s migration from Jerusalem to 
Rome. .. . The Church’s life is nourished by the 
kind ministrations from on high; she lives in 
the wilderness, even as Israel on manna from 
Heaven; ... but though she fiods no nourish- 
ment, yet she finds a refuge and an asylum in 
the Gentile world, even up to this day.’”’) Con- 
cerning the war in Heaven (vers. T-12) he writes: 
‘*We cannot possibly find anything else but a 
description of the fact, known to us from other 
parts of Scripture... that the Prince of this 
world is judged by the completion of Christ’s 
work of reconciliation. . ... There are three 
stages of the conflict of Christ and Satan. The 
first is the temptation of Christ in the wilder- 
ness; ...(the second, the assault upon) those 
who were near Christ, in order to oppose the Sa- 
viour’s work; the third, in which the victory is 
consummated, is the sufferings and death, the 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus. (What Paul 
expresses in Col. ii, 15, in a didactic form, 
John saw in a prophetic vision. The devil is 
now cast out of Heaven after the Son is raised 
to the throne of God, ver. 5. The Archangel 
Michael is appointed the executor of the judg- 
ment. For according to Dan. x. 18, 21; xii. 1, 
he, among the high angelic Princes, is the Angel 
to whom is entrusted the defence of God’s Church 
against the opposing powers in the invisible world 
of spirits.)”’ Vers. 12 sqq. he regards as setting 
forth the second period* in the history of Satan 








*[Auberlen holds that the history of Satan and evil spi- 
rits “ consists of an ever deeper downfall, in four gradations 
or periods. The first extends to the first coming of Christ 
(ver. 8 (érc) presupposes that hitherto, up to the ascension 
of Christ, the demons were in Heaven like the other angels, 
an that like them, they influenced Earth from their abodes 
in Heaven, in which there are many mansions. See Job i. 6; 
ii. 1; 1 Kings xxii. 19-22; Zech. iii. 1, 2). The second perion 
is from Christ to the commencement of the Millennium ; then 
Satan is cast out of Heaven to earth, where he exercises yet 
free power. ... The third period embraces the millenniu u, 
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during which, having ‘lost his power and place 
in Heaven, aud chiefly for this reason, because 
(d7c) he can no longer accuse men before God,” ‘he 
concentrates all his strength (by temptation and 
persecution) to ruin as many souls as possible.” 
(See also in loco.)—E. R. C.] y 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL.* 


Ch. xi. 15. Great voices.—Voices simple 
are prophecies. In view of the hasty movement 
of the Kingdom of Darkness toward the revela- 
tion of Antichristianity, Heaven is filled with 
the triumphant and prophetic presentiment that 
now the judgment upon the dark kingdom and, 
consequently, the appearance of Christ’s King 
dom, are near. ‘The question—to whom did 
these voices belong ?—need neither be asked nor 
answered” (Diisterdieck). For various insignifi- 
cant hypotheses on this subject, see Diisterdieck. 
This commentator also rightly discards the limiia- 
tions of the circuit of the seventh Trumpet 
(Hengstenberg: it embraces vers. 15-19; Eb- 
rard: vers. 15-18), and, in connection with 
others, maintains the proleptical import of the 
voices. On the other hand, the interpretation 
of the words: 

In the Heaven, as indicative that John is 
still in Heaven, reposes upon a comprehensive 
misapprehension of the structure of the Book. 

The kingdom of the world.—Simultane- 
ously with the Satanic and Antichristian uprising, 
the imminent emergence of the Kingdom of Christ 
is decided (Matt. xxvi. 64; comp. Ps. ii.)—as 
beginning, however, with dynamical operations 
which are in constant process of development, 
and do not become perfectly apparent until the 
end, at the Parousia. 

Is become our Lord’s.—Rapturous feeling 
of the Christian consciousness, in face of the 
apparent rule of the Beast who is about to come 
forth. 

He shall reign.—See Dan. vii. 14. 

Our Lord’s and His Christ’s.—Carefui 
observation of the economical relation. 

Vers. 16,17, 18. The twenty-four Elders. 
—These, therefore, are distinguished from 
the voices; doubtless, however, as forming 
the concentrated acme of them. The prophecy 
concerning the Kingdom of God likewise assumes 
a stronger expression. First, in the circumstance 
that the Elders fell upon their faces (see 
ch. iv, 10; v. 8, 14; vii. 11; xix.4). The con- 
templation of the sublime, thrills us with a sense 
of our own littleness and nothingness; the ador- 
ing and admiring consideration of the sublime, 
triumphant Divine rule, in its moments of 
grandeur, casts angels and men upon their knees. 
In the twenty-four Elders we see, as ever, 
the elect representatives of the human race. 
[See foot-note , p. 152.—E. R. C.] 





The enemy is bound; and as he was cast out of Heaven to 
Earth, he is now cast into the bottomless pit [pit of the 
Abyss] and rendered harmless, Rey. xx.1-3. After having 
been let loose for a little while, he is, fourthly, judged and 
cast for ever and ever into the lake of fire (Rev. xx. 7-10; 
Matt. xxv. 41; 1 Cor. vi. 3). Thus the whole history which 
the Apocalypse gives of Satan, is a continual succession of 
Wie bens ae out, hurled down (BAnAAvax, xii. 9 ; xx.3-10).” 
* (Special comments are reserved for the t 
250 sq —H. R. C.] pres 


The second element in which the prophecy of the 
Kingdom presents a stronger tinge, is the form 
of their adoration: they give thanks, in the 
loftiest assurance of spirit; they regard what is 
to come as already decided. ** They give thanks, 
not because they regard themselves as partici- 
pants in the great power and government of 
God (Hengstenberg), a conception which is as 
remote from the subject here as in ver. 15” 
(Diisterdieck). As remote, in the sense of hier- 
archical superiority, and as near, in the sense 
of humble co-heirship with Christ. Further- 
more, the feeling that God is the All-Ruler as- 
sumes additional prominence, and the future of 
His consummate sovereignty has become present 
—hence the omission of 6 épxduevoc. 

Because Thou hast taken, etc. —In 
the economy of grace, God had suffered hu- 
man spirits to pursue their own way in liberty, 
emptying Himself, as it were, of His power, even 
to the semblance of impotency (Christ on the 
cross), that He might then make conquest of 
souls in this their liberty, and educate them to 
salvation. Now, however, this economy of sal- 
vation is ended, and God brings His whole au- 
thoritative sway into active and visible opera- 
tion again. 

Thirdly, thereisa particular grandeurin thesign 
by which the Elders recognize the turning-point 
of thetimes. This sign consists in the fact that 

The nations [Lange: heathen] were 
wroth.—In'the very wrath of the revolt, the 
apostasy of the heathen—and also of the Chris- 
tian peoples, which have, by apostasy, become 
heathen again,—the Seer—as, approximately, the 
singer of Ps. ii. (particularly in the to-day that 
exegetes have misunderstood)—perceives that 
the wrath of God is on the point of executing 
its judgment. Not only has He arisen ‘‘against 
the wrath of His enemies,” but in the very wrath 
of His enemies, the judgment of Mis wrath is 
revealed. Undoubtedly, however, the wrath of 
God first issues forth, in full revelation, in the 
Vials of wrath [or anger]* which follow upon the 
wrath of the heathen under the domination of 
the Antichristian Beasts. 

The time of the dead.—We understand 
this, not as significant of the judgment upon 
the awakened dead, ch. xx. 12, with Diisterd., 
but as indicative of the satisfaction imparted to 
the pious dead by the judgment upon living 
transgressors (see ch. vi. 10,11). This judg- 
ment is two-sided: first, it gives reward to all 
the servants of God, and that in all proportion- 
ate degrees: to Prophets, saints, even to simple 
God-fearing men—and not only the great, but 
also the small, This reward does not necessarily 
begin with the heavenly glory ; the most affect- 
ing reward is satisfaction, vindication of honor, 
justification. Hence the second side of the 
judgment, the antithesis : 

To destroy those who destroy the earth. 
—The latter expression recurs in ch. xix. 2. It 
is in every respect highly significant, whether 
by earth we understand the theocratic Divine in- 
stitution, or the basis thereof, the cosmos, which, 
in all points of its ideal destinations, is laid waste 
by the enemies of the Lord, even in the direc- 
tion of an ungodly civilization. 


* [See note 29, p. 275; and foot-note on p. 276.—E. R. Oj 
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Diisterdieck refers roic¢ dobaore to the Prophets 
only, apprehending rove goBouuévore as a Summary 
expression for the entire mass of the godly. 
The distinction of Bengel, adopted by Heng- 
stenberg, accords better, however, with New 
Testament usage; namely, the servants of God and 
the God-fearing—by servants understanding the 
saints together with the Prophets. Nor must the 
antithesis, the small and the great, be con- 
founded with the same antithesis in ch. xiii. 16 
and xix. 18—interior relations being contem- 
plated here. 

Ver. 19, And the Temple of God which 
was in the Heaven was opened.—Herewith 
begins the heavenly fulfillment of the preceding 
festal prophecies. 

The Heavenly Temple is the archetype of the 
earthly Temple (see Ex. xxv. 9 and 40); it is, 
therefore, the ideal Kingdom of God. The 
Church Invisible, then, begins to become visible; 
even the Ark of the Covenant in the Holy of 
Holies is seen. The meaning of this is, we 
believe: the ideal import of the holiness of 
the law and the truth of the redemption becomes 
a matter of Christian knowledge manifest to all 
the world. Hence, also, there proceed from this 
great ideal appearance lighinings, and voices, 
and thunders, and earthquake, and a great hail 
—all kinds of awakening and vitalizing con- 
vulsions of the spiritual world. They com- 
mence with lighinings, with grand radiations of 
new illumination, and close with a great hail, 
in which the grand conflict of hostile winds 
with the heavenly spring-wind in the spiri- 
tual atmosphere seems to be set forth. So 
far as the idea of the heavenly Temple, the 
heavenly Ark of the Covenant, etc., is concerned, 
we may remark that the Jewish axiom cited by 
Diisterdieck [see p. 150 and fvot-note.—E. R. 
C.]: quodcunque in terra est, id etiam in celo est, 
does not stand on the same footing with the Jew- 
ish tradition to the effect that the lost Ark of the 
Covenant had been transported to Heaven. On 
the confusions of construction attaching to vers. 
18 and 19, see Diisterdieck, p. 388. 

The different expositions of the present section 
follow the lead of the various conceptions of the 
whole Book. According to the Church-histori- 
cal view, reference is had to the conquest of the 
Goths and other Arians by Narses (Lyra). Ac- 
cording to the synchrono-historical view, we 
have an announcement of the truth, that ac- 
cess to the heavenly Sanctuary is open to all 
through Christ (Herder), or a reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Hichhorn), or to Bar- 
cocheba (Grotius). According to Hofmann, the 
law has now received its due through the me- 
dium of the judgment; therefore, the Ark of the 
Covenant, which contains the law, can now ap- 
pear. According to Hengstenberg, the Ark of 
the Covenant appears, because the Covenant now 
meets with its visible realization. Similarly 
Diisterdieck. Sander better explains: ‘The 
testament [covenant] which the Lord made with 
His Church and, particularly, with Israel, be- 
comes manifest in all its glory; to many, pro- 
found glimpses into the mysteries of the cove- 
nant are vouchsafed,”’ etc. 

Ch. xii. 1. “(If that judgment upon Anti- 
christianity, which the Lord comes to execute, 





is to be represented in exact completeness and 
reasonableness [ Begriindung—=state of being 
based upon just and sufficient reasons.—Tx. ], 
not only must the deepest Satanic foundations 
of Antichristianity as a whole be laid bare, but, 
likewise, the most essential shapes in which this 
radically Satanic Antichristianity appears in the 
world, must be depicted ” (Diisterdieck), 

A great sign was seen in the Heaven.—- 
According to Ebrard, this means simply a sym- 
bol. Hengstenb. is of the same opinion. Diisterd. 
strives to distinguish this symbol from other 
figures, which, he declares, are in no whit alle- 
gorical in their nature; he, however, cites, in 
illustration, no figures that are not allegorical ; 
for dearth, for instance, in ch. vi., is assuredly 
presented in an allegorical figure. Hengsten- 
berg, on the other hand, superfluously suggests 
that John is continually seeing only signs. 

Be it observed, in the first place, that the Seer 
here speaks of a great sign; and, furthermore, 
that the Woman cannot be intended as a symbol 
of the Church or the Theocracy simply in and 
for herself; but that her condition forms an im- 
portant element in the symbolism. The great 
sign in Heaven presents, in a highly striking 
picture, which is no mere symbol, but a histori- 
cal life-picture or parabolical phenomenon (an 
entire composition of single symbols), the whole 
spiritual conflict betwixt the Kingdom of God 
and the kingdom of Satan—a conflict which is 
at the same time a presage of the imminent 
emergence of Antichristianity, to do battle 
against Christianity in this present visible 
world. 

A woman.—In reality, only three explana- 
tions are possible here: 

1. The Woman (as the Bride of the Lord, in 
accordance with a standing Biblical view, based 
upon deep and essential spiritual relations, the 
contrast of spiritual receptivity and spiritual crea- 
tive power) is the Christian Church (Bede e¢ ai. 
to Bengel et al.), or, particularly, the Christian 
Church of the last time (& Lapide, Stern, Chris- 
tiani). The attempt has been made to remove 
the contradiction which makes the Christian 
Church the mother of Christ, by saying that by 
the birth of the Messiah we are to understand 
the birth of Christ in believers; or even by de- 
claring that His birth is His return to judgment 
(Kliefoth). 

2. The Woman ean be only the Old Testament 
Church of God, the true Israel (Herder e¢ al. to 
Diisterdieck). Ebrard even apprehends by the 
Woman, the natural people of Israel gua posses- 
sor of the promises, 

3. The Woman is the Old and New Testament 
Church of God in undivided unity ( Victorinus to 
De Wette, Hengstenberg, Auberlen). The fact 
that the Woman cannot be referred to the New 
Testament Church alone, results clearly from 
ver. 5; the Christian Church did not bear Christ. 
Holding fast the identity of her in the Heaven 
and her in the wilderness, neither can the 
Woman be significant of the Old Testament 
Church by itself, since the same Woman lives on 
in the wilderness throughout the New Testament 
period of the cross. The wnity of the Old and 
the New Testament Church of God lay, doubt- 
less, much nearer to the contemplation of John 
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than to that of an exegesis whose view is, in 
many respects, too exclusively fixed upon exter- 
nalities. Though it is impossible that John 
could have apprehended the Woman as Mary 
herself, yet the fact was most closely present to 
his consciousness that this Mary, whose bodily 
offspring Christ was, was the final concentration 
of the Old Testament Theocracy—the Theocracy 
which, in respect of its inner essence, spiritually 
gave birth to the Messiah, and which, in respect 
of this inner essence again, continued, as the 
Kingdom of God, in a new and New Testament 
shape. 

But who then are the Ao:roi of ver. 17? queries 
Diisterdieck. This we shall touch upon later. 

Clothed with the sun.—lIt is an obvious 
fact that the sun is a symbol of the Divine reve- 
lation of salvation; comp. Mal. iv. 2; also Ps. 
xix., where the sun is spoken of in connection 
with the law, 7. ¢., revelation. The distinct re- 
ference of the sun to the historic Christ, which 
many have sought to establish (Bede, efc.), is 
not pertinent here, because Christ is the Son of 
the Woman. According to Hengstenberg, the 
sun is the glory of the Lord; but with the glory 
of the Lord, the Lord Himself is clothed (Ps. 
civ. 1, 2). 

So far as the moon is concerned, Diana of the 
Ephesians was well known to the Apostle as a 
symbol of nature, and to readers of Asia Minor 
there was something peculiarly striking in the 
circumstance that the Seer represents the moon 
as appearing under the feet of the Woman whose 
clothing was the sun. The symbol of Isis also 
denotes nature. Thus Constantine saw the cross 
over the sun, because in his time the latter was 
adored, as a symbol of the nature-divinity, by 
a sublimated heathenism, and particularly in his 
own family. 

The figure of the moon has likewise been va- 
riously interpreted—as significant of: Worldly 
glory (Bede); the light of the Old Testament 
(Grotius) ; the light of Church teachers, in so 
far as that is derived from Christ (Calov.); the 
light of the Turkish crescent (Bengel; to make 
this true, however, half of the moon must be in- 
visible. The same commentator regards the sun 
as the Christian Empire!) ; created light (Heng- 
stenberg; the same looks upon the sun as signi- 
ficant of uncreated light); pale night with her 
half (?) moon-light (Ebrard), Poetic description 
(Diisterdieck). 

A crown of twelve stars.—T7welve is the 
number of completeness; the crown, as a wreath 
or garland [prize], is an ornwment which has 
been obtained by a struggle; the stars are the 
elect spirits of the Kingdom of God (Dan. xii. 
8). The number twelve has been taken literally, 
and, in accordance with the whole interpreta- 
tion, referred either to the twelve Apostles 
(Vitringa, e¢ al.), or to the twelve Tribes of Israel 
(De Wette, e¢ al.). 

Ver. 2, And she, being with child, 
crieth.—Several grand contrasts successively 
appear here. First, the Woman in her heavenly 
garb of light; then the same, crying out in the 
pains of a hard travailand menaced by the 
hellish Dragon. Again, the Woman in her sim- 
ply beautiful and sublime raiment of light, over 
against the Dragon in the startling forms and 





glaring colors of demonico-bestial unnaturalness. 
Furthermore, the third part of the stars of Hea- 
ven; swept away and cast down by the tail of 
the Dragon. Next, the Son lifted up to the 
Throne of God, and the mother sheltered in the 
retirement of the wilderness. The crying Wo- 
man represents the sufferings of the true Israel 
at the time of Christ’s crucifixion—sufferings of 
which John had the deepest experience. 


Ver. 8. Another sign.—The sign is not only 
the symbolical form of the Devil, as the prince 
of darkness, the adversary of the Kingdom of 
God, the murderer of man and mortal enemy of 
Christ, but also a presage of the imminent out- 
burst of the Antichristian power. The allegorical 
figure of the serpent, originally significant of 
Satan, was blended, even upon Israelitish 
ground, with the figure of the crocodile or 
leviathan; in Jewish tradition, together with 
the features of the dragon of story, it re- 
ceived the name thereof, especially through the 
mediation of the Septuagint (dpdnov—[JN and 
1). Thongh the dragon, in the narrower 
sense, has, in accordance with passages in the 
Psalms, been represented as king of the sea and 
of marine animals (like the Midgard serpent in 
Scandinavian mythology), he also occupies the 
position of a hostile ruling power toward the 
Earth ; and the present figure in the Apocalypse 
symbolically indicates that which in the Gospel 
of John is denoted by ‘‘the prince of this world”’ 
(John xii. 381; xiv. 80; xvi. 11). Greek my- 
thology elevated the dragon, subsequent to its 
killing by Hercules, into a constellation, situated 
near the polar star, and embracing several stars 
in its folds. Jewish tradition elaborated the 
original figure of a serpent into a dragon with 
seven heads (see De Wette, p. 127).—Even in 
Christian story, the dragon-slayer, under differ- 
ent names (Michael, St. George), occupies an 
important place. 


A great red [Lange: fiery red] dragon.— 
Tlvppdc, the designation of the color, is looked 
upon by many as blood-color, in accordance with 
ch. vi. 4, and considered as referring to him who, 
from the beginning, has been the murderer of man 
(John viii. and 44), and who now seeks to kill, in 
particular, the Son of the Woman also. Ebrard 
combats this interpretation, maintaining that 
blood-red and fire-red are two different things, and 
that fire is a symbol of destructionandruin. The 
fire-hue certainly is susceptible of several shades, 
from pale to brownish red. In ch. vi. 4, blood- 
color is unmistakably indicated. In the Neronie 
persecution, John had, moreover, become ac- 
quainted with the prelude to those stakes at 
which, since then, the hues of blood and fire 
have so often mingled, 


Seven heads and ten horns..—‘‘The pic- 
ture is not to be conceived of (with De Wette) 
as so utterly without taste, as if on four of the 
heads there were one horn and onthe remaining 
three, two horns, but (with Bengel, et al.) ag 
having ten horns on one of the heads.” This is 
said to be proved by ch. xvii.°5, 9, 12; but the 
horns of Satan must not be identified with the 
horns of the Beast. Neither is it possible for us 
to see how one head with ten horns could, be- 
side these, carry a crown likewise. A correct 
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appreciation of the symbolism, however, will 
leave the disposition of the ten horns amongst 
the seven heads to exegetical controversy. The 
appearance is designed to be monstrous, however, 
By many, a wrong leap is taken from the figure 
of the heads and horns of the Dragon to the 
heads and horns of the Beast (see Diisterdieck, 
p. 895; Ebrard, p. 855; Hengstenberg, p. 603), 
although the Seer himself has taken sufficient 
pains for their distinction. The seven heads of 
Satan are not, in the abstract, to be divided into 
historical phases, any more than are the seven 
archangelic forms, or the seven Spirits, that, from 
the Throne of God, go forth into all lands, to be 
thus distributed. In the case of the seven 
heads, the septenary bears the import of the 
whole Satanic week, so to speak—in its continu- 
ance, as a plenary number of lying works, from 
the beginning of the Satanic labor in Paradise: 
this week, with its demonic days’ works, gives 
promise of a new Paradise, an absolute witches’ 
Sabbath *—which, however, shall be celebrated 
in the lake of fire. 

The same emphasis must be laid upon the 
symbolical element in the case of the ten horns ; 
i. @., neither are they to be identified with the 
ten kings who appear as ten horns of the 
Beast. en is the complete course of the world; 
ten horns are the complete world-power, here, 
indeed, appearing as lying powers. This cir- 
cumstance [of their falsity] is manifest in the 
fact that Satan has three more horns than 
crowns. In more ancient times Vitringa, at least, 
pointed out the difference of equipment between 
the Dragon and the Beast; the same has been 
done in modern times by De Wette. Ancient 
exegetes have, moreover, taken the difference for 
granted, by referring the seven heads of the Dra- 
gon to seven bad spirits, or the whole number 
of bad spirits; to seven capital vices, or the 
seven deadly sins: or by apprehending, by the 
ten horns, the ten sins against the ten command- 
ments; or worldly power; or the multitude and 
might of the demons. 

According to Hofmann,.the seven heads sym- 
bolize the non-unitous power of Satan; according 
to De Wette, they are a symbol of wisdom—that 
isto say, of consummate cunning. In the Indian 
mythology, the members of the divine forms are 
multiplied, for the purpose of portraying the 
superhuman greatness of the qualities indi- 
cated. 

Erroneous historical interpretations see cited 
by Diisterdieck: Diocletian, the one head with 
ten horns. Diisterdieck himself: the Roman 
empire [imperium], etc. Diisterdieck, p. 396; 
De Wetie, p. 127. 

The Heaven, in which the Dragon makes his 
appearance, can be neither the antemundane 
Heaven of the angel-world—since the fallen 
angels did not immediately fall to earth—nor 
the Heaven in which the glorified Christ is en- 
throned. That which is intended, therefore, is 
the Heaven that Christ has instituted on earth 
—the invisible Church, the Communion of saints 
—into which Satan, as a Dragon, has found en- 
trance, just as, long ago, he pressed into Paradise. 





* [Witchrs’ Sabbath ( Hexensabbath) : ‘‘ the festive conven- 
ticle of witches and snirits. for the indulgence of wild up- 
roar and dissolute mirth.” Sanpirs’ Worterbuch.—TR.] 
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Ver. 4. And his tail, etc.—De Wette: ‘ The 
strength of dragons is resident in their tails, 
Solin., ch. xxx. in Wetstein.”’ Three is the 
number of spirit. A third is a fraction in re- 
ference to spiritual things. The significance of 
the third has already been set forth in ch. viii. 
From the one star of embitterment, of mere.y 
germinant apostasy, an apostasy of the third 
part of the stars, 7. ¢., the spiritual Church- 
heaven, has resulted. These stars are, by the 
lashings of the Satanic tail, by the magic of an 
apparently prodigious vital power, cast from 
Heaven to earth, ¢. ¢., from being stars of the 
invisible Church, they become demonic organs 
of the external Church and of Christian politi- 
cal order. 

The reference of the stars to angels (Vitringa, 
et al., Ebrard) is most erroneous: further 
on, the Dragon himself, together with his angels, 
is found still in Heaven. The division of the 
stars into two classes, based upon their refer- 
ence to churchly teachers (Grotius, et al.), and 
to believers or saints (Alcasar, e¢ al.), is inad- 
missible. According to Ewald, the action of the 
Dragon’s tail constitutes merely a poetic trait— 
being indicative of eagerness for combat. Diis- 
terdieck also reduces the description, in essence, 
to a poetic picture. Other interpretations see 
quoted by the last named commentator, p. 398. 

And the Dragon stood [itrai—stepped— 
took his stand].—According to Pliny viii. 3, dra- 
gons move in an upright posture. Comp. Wet- 
stein, De Wette. 

Ver. 5. A male son.—Jer. xx. 15. The strong 
expression of the manfulness of the Child by the 
neuter dpoev, is not merely explanatory of His 
destination, in accordance with Ps. ii. 9, to 
shepherdize (in accordance with the Sept.) all 
the nations with arod of iron (Diisterd.); it 
also contains a slight intimation of the fact that 
Christ has, by His resurrection, frustrated the 
attempt of Satan to devour Him. De Wette to- 
tally denies the emphasis in the apposition ; 
Diisterdieck, unnecessarily, discovers an an- 
nouncement of the shepherdizing of Antichris- 
tian nations in judgment. 

Manifestly the Messiah is here denoted in the 
literal sense of the term—not in any metaphori- 
cal sense whatsoever. This truth, however, does 
not invalidate the typicalness of the facts set 
forth: the people of Christ, in whom He is 
born on earth, are, like Him, themselves caught 
away into Heaven, through the medium of suf- 
fering and death, from Satan’s plots for their 
destruction. 

Manifold interpretations of the words, as re- 
ferring to the Christ born of the Church, from 
Bede onward, seein Diisterdieck, p. 400, De Wette, 
p. 128 (Christians ; Constantine the Great: the 
Nicene confession; the Roman Church; Chris- 
tianity, edc.). 

[‘« These words (who is to shepherdize all the 
nations, eéc.), cited verbatim from the LXX. of 
the Messianic Psalm ii., and preceded by the é¢ 
of personal identification, leave no possibility 
of doubt who was here intended. The man- 
child is the Lord Jesus Christ, and none other.’ 
ALFORD. See also the abstract of Auberlen, p. 
243, and the App. Nortr, p. 250sq.—E. R. C | 

And her child was caught away.—sSud 
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specie externi, the sufferings of Christ, as insti- 
gated by Satan, down to His very death upon 
the cross, are a baffled machination, resulting in 
the consummation—opposite. to that desired—of 
His exaltation to the Throne of God. De Wette 
pertinently cites the words of Jesus (John xiv. 
80): The prince of this world hath nothing:in 
Me. Mark also his comment on the ‘absurd 
interpretation” of Grotius concerning the 
translation of Christ, on the hypothesis that 
the Roman Church is meant. On the same 
hypothesis of a mystical birth of Christ, Lyra 
spoke of the liberation of the Church, and Hich- 
hora of its growth. The fact that the actual 
history of the humiliation and exaltation of Je- 
sus (hence also the fact of the Ascension) under- 
lies the Apocalyptic description, is vainly denied 
by Diisterdieck; he himself subsequently ad- 
mits it, in a certain degree, by saying that the 
historical actuality serves merely as a firm, con- 
crete substratum for the idea. 

Ver. 6. And [Lange: But] the woman 
fled into the wilderness.—On the repetition 
of this passage, see above. The wilderness be- 
comes a place in the heavenly region itself by 
its perfect symbolico-ideal import: heroic abne- 
gation of the world. On the term designating 
the period of retirement in the wilderness, see 
Symbolism of Numbers in the Introduction. 
Also De Wette, p. 121. In commenting on the 
wilderness, exegetes have referred to the wander- 
ing of Israel through the wilderness; the sojourn 
of Elijah in the wilderness; the flight of the 
parents of Jesus to Egypt; withdrawal from the 
world and renunciation of it; the flight of the 
Christians into the wilderness; the flight of 
the Christians to Pella, etc. Even waste-lying 
Palestine is mentioned (by Hofmann) as the 
wilderness in which the Woman, who is still 
fleeing, will one day arrive (!). 

De Wette calls the interpretation of the flight 
as the flight of the Christians into the wilder- 
ness, ‘‘pettily literal”—a comment which is 
ungrounded, since in that flight the external 
fact originally coincided with its inner signifi- 
cance—as was the case in regard to Christ’s so- 
journ in the wilderness. 

[ AUBERLEN supports his view that by the wil- 
derness is meant the heathen world (see p. 248), 
by considerations such as the following: ‘It is 
by flight that the Woman comes into the wilder- 
ness. If we remark whence she flies, we shall 
also find whither. It is before the persecutions 
of the Devil, through Herod, and in general 
through the Jews. But whither does she fly?. . 
Undoubtedly from the Jews to the heathens. 
Therefore it is that, in this passage, the attri- 
bute given to Christ elsewhere, that He will rule 
the heathen with an iron sceptre (ii. 27; xix.5; 
Ps, ii. 9), is expressly mentioned. From the 
time of His ascension, the heathen are given to 
Him as His field; thither His Church, perse- 
cuted by the Jews, takes her refuge (from Acts 
viii. onwards). There God has prepared a 
place for her to be sheltered and nourished. . . 
This signification . . . is corroborated by the 
prophetic usus loguendi. We know that Canaan, 
as the seat of all temporal and spiritual bless- 
ings of God, is called the land of glory, of plea- 
santness, etc. (Jer. ii. 19; Ezek. xx. 6,15; Dan 








xi. 16, 41; viii. 9). The land of the heathen, 
on the contrary, is a wilderness, because for- 
saken by the fullness of Divine life and strength. 
As God dwells and reveals Himself in the land 
of glory, the demons dwell in the wilderness 
(Matt. xii. 48; Mark i. 13; Lev. xvi. 21, 22; 
Isa. xxxiv. 14); they are the rulers and princes 
of the heathen world (1 Cor. x. 20; Rev. ix. 20). 
Hence, when Israel is exiled to Babylon, it is 
said to be in the wilderness (Isa. xl. 3; xli. 17- 
19; xlii. 10-12; xliii. 19, 20,” ete.—E.R.C ] 

Vers. 7-12. Expulsion of Satan from the Hea- 
ven of the spiritual Church, the communion of 
saints. 

‘The assumption that the Dragon pursued 
the Child even to the Throne of God, and that 
this was the cause of the conflict that arose in 
Heaven (Eichhorn, Herder, De Wette, Stern), is 
not only utterly without foundation in the con- 
text, but is also incompatible with what is 
stated in ver. 5” (Diisterdieck). The commen- 
tator from whom we have just quoted, will, 
however, listen to no conjectures as to the signi- 
fication of this Heaven, and calls even Bede's ex- 
planation (which is also that of Primasius and 
others), in ecclesia, *‘allegorical interpretation.” 

Ver. 7. War in the Heaven.—Treatises on 
the difficult reading which we meet with here, 
see in De Wette (p. 181; Diisterd., p. 404). [See 
Text. AND Gram.—E. R. C.]| 

Michael.—We read this as in apposition to 
the war in Heaven. The war in Heaven is the 
eternal, holy, and warlike opposition against the 
Satanic Kingdom; an opposition represented by 
Michael, the warlike form of Christ, a form 
which also manifests itself in His Church as the 
spirit of discipline. 

‘The view of Vitringa, of which Hengsten- 
berg is an earnest advocate, that Michael is not 
an Angel (according to Dan. x. 13; xii. 1, the 
guardian Angel of the Old Testament people of 
God; according to Jude 9, an Archangel), but 
Christ Himself, or, as Hengstenberg prefers to 
say, the Logos—suffers shipwreck at the very 
outset—irrespective of the passage Jude 9, 
where the express title 6 apydyyedoc, according 
to Hengstenberg, no. more contains a proof 
against the divinity of Michael than the utter- 
ance of our Lord, John xiv. 28, bears testimony 
against the homodusia of the Son—in the im- 
possibility of regarding the Michael of ver. 7 
and the Child of ver. 5 as one and the same 
person” (Diisterd.). Within the range of sen- 
suous apperception this is, undoubtedly, impos- 
sible; in Christology, however, Christ can, at 
the same time, be a child, in Bethlehem, and the 
Son of God, in universal relations and manifesta- 
tions. We take it that Michael, in accordance 
with the difficult reading, is, from the outset, 
Christ in warlike array against Satan, and that 
hence it is that the angels of Michael are ap- 
pointed to be angels of war against the Kingdom 
of Darkness. The very designation of Michael 
in Jewish Theology as the owvfywp, or advocate 
of the pious, in opposition to the xar#ywp, is ex- 
pressive of the assumption that Michael is no 
mere angel. [See foot-note, p. 241—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 8. ‘*Hofmann, Ebrard and Auberlen pre- 
posterously dogmatize on this verse, maintaining 
that it presents the idea that until then (until 
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the Ascension of Christ, ver. 5, Auberlen [see pp. 
2438q.]; during the whole ‘world-period,’ from 
the Ascension, Ebrard) Satan and his angels 
have really had their place in Heaven. In the 
presentation of this view, reference is had to the 
appearance of Satan before the Lord, Job i., in 
the sense of an historical fact, and from Zech. 
iii. it is shown that Satan’s occupation in Hea- 
ven is that of accusing” (Diisterd). Ebrard 
even assumes that during the whole world-pe- 
riod of the 1260 days, Satan has a right to ap- 
pear before God as the accuser of the people of 
Israel, etc., p. 365. 

We have already called attention to the con- 
ciseness of the expression: they prevailed 
not; neither was their place (asa permanent 
position) found any more in the Heaven 

Ver. 9. And the great Dragon was 
thrown down [Lange: cast out], efc.—A 
solemn and comprehensive expression, declara- 
tory of the expulsion of Satan, hence also of his 
lying arts and motives, from the Church of God, 
the kernel of humanity. First, the symbolical 
term: the ancient serpent. The great Dra- 
gon, as the mortal enemy of Christ, long ago 
began his murderous sport as the ancient ser- 
pent. The verpent of Paradise has become the 
great Heil-dragon. And, similarly, in accord- 
ance with his true essence, the fiend has, from 
being the Devil, or slanderer and accuser of man- 
kind, become its unmasked foe, Satan. Al- 
though known in, and cast out from, Heaven 
under these titles, he resumes his old courses in 
the world as the seducer of the whole world. 
In antithesis to the holy kernel of the Church 
of God, he now becomes, more truly than ever, 
the seducer of the world. 

He was thrown down unto the earth. — 
That is, not out of the cloud-heaven upon the 
terrestrial globe, but out of the inner Church 
upon the external Church and the ecclesiastico- 
political institution. It is a truth supported by 
historical data, that the antithesis of the exter- 
nal Church to the inner spiritual Church of faith 
has, in many impure, egotistical organs of the 
former, been the cause of the more perfect deve- 
lopment of the hypocritical world-spirit in hier- 
archical and sectarian forms. The second clause 
of the sentence, therefore: 

And his angels were thrown down 
with him, must not be regarded as relating 
purely to demonic powers of the other world. 
The declaration concerning the angel of Satan, 
who buffeted the apostle Paul [2 Cor. xii. 7], is 
suggestive of the hatred of Jewish or Judaizing 
fanaticism; and such fanaticism was also at 
work in the rise of the synagogues of Satan, of 
which the Apocalyptist speaks. 

Vers. 10-12. The song of triumph over the 
liberation of the invisible Church, the communion 
of saints, from the deceptive arts of Satan and 
his angels.—This song is expressive of the great 
contrast betwixt the inner and the external 
Church—a contrast as great as that between 
Heaven and earth, nay, between wheat and tares, 
though, notwithstanding it, the Church in its 
totality continues to be a unitous organic pheno- 
menon until the end of the world. Hail to the 
one! Woe to the other ! 

Ver. 10. Now is come (éyéveto) the salva- 


tion and the power and the Kingdom of 
[Lange: with] our God.—These words, diffi- 
cult in an exegetical point of view, are ex- 
plained by the assumption of a traditional anti- 
thesis. In this holy region, which is purged 
from all Satanic works, but one salvation is 
known, which, as principial and final owrnpia, is 
with God alone. Here, therefore, there is no 
condition of the forgiveness of sins, or of the go- 
ing home to the Father through human media- 
tion. Here the mighty rule of God alone pre- 
vails, and the Church is purely and alone His 
Kingdom, in which the authority of no other 
ruler is of any account. The rule of the Divine 
authority, however, is mediated singly and only 
by the pure and infallible mighty rule of Christ. 

For the accuser (xarfywp) of our brethren 
is thrown down..—Satan is, on the one hand, 
the seducer of the natural life to levity by the 
sophism, that sin is nothing, and on the other 
hand, the accuser of the spiritual life, and the 
deluder into melancholy, by the sophism, that 
sin is unpardonable; in both aspects, he is the 
calumniator of man before God, in the declara- 
tion that man is worthless to the very core. As 
seducer, he endeavors to rule in the world; as 
accuser, he seeks dominion in the Church. So 
long as men’s consciences are unperfected (Heb. 
ix. 9, 14), solong are they in fear of death (Heb. 
ii. 14, 15); and just so long are they not free 
from the power of the accuser, as exercised 
through hierarchs and sectarian heads of par- 
ties. If, however, the accuser be but decidedly 
cast out of the sanctuary by means of the per- 
fect peace of the reconciliation, then is salvation 
found here alone with God, and all the might 
of hypocrites influenced by Satan is here 
broken. But how has this Divine freedom in 
the peace of God been brought about ? 

Ver. 11. They conquered him on ac- 
count of [Lange: by virtue of ] the blood 
of the Lamb.—The appropriation of the re- 
conciliation in the death of Christ was, at the 
same time, a being baptized, with Him, into His 
death, resulting in their joyful confession of 
Him. [Atrorp: ‘‘They conquered by virtue 
of that blood having been shed; not as in EH. 
V., ‘by the blood,’ as if 0:4 had been with the 
genitive. The meaning is far more significant ; 
their victory over Satan was grounded in, was 
a consequence of, His having shed His precious 
blood; without that, the adversary’s charges 
against them would have been unamswerable. It 
is remarkable, that the rabbinical books give a 
tradition that Satan accuses men all days of the 
year, except on the day of Atonement. Vajikra 
Rabba, 321, fol. 164. 8, in Schéttgen.”—E. R. C.] 

The word of their testimony. In the 
consistent bearing of this testimony, they 
loved not their life unto death; they were, 
in respect of the posture of their hearts, ideal 
martyrs, even though read martyrdom should not 
have been required of them. That the Heaven 
on earth is here intended throughout, is evident 
from the fact that the great voice in Heaven 
says: The accuser of our brethren is thrown down. 
Thus do the blessed in the Heaven beyond, speak 
of the sealed in this present world. 

Interpretations of the heavenly brethren: As 
the Angels; the twenty-four Elders; the per- 
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fected saints in the other world. According to 
Ebrard, the voice proceeds from the whole num- 
ber of individual Israelites who are converted 
throughout the period of the 1260 days; by the 
brethren in this world, he understands Israel as 
converted at the end of the world-period. 

Ver. 12. Therefore rejoice, ye heavens. 
—Significant plural. The dwellers in the Hea- 
ven deyond this life, as well as the dwellers in 
the Heaver in this life. Diisterdieck combats 
the declaration of Hengstenberg, that the saints 
on earth are included in this apostrophe (in ac- 
cordance with Phil. iii. 20; Eph. ii. 6). The 
former commentator regards the inhabitants of 
Heaven as proleptically celebrating the victory, 
yet future, of their brethren. This explanation 
is foreign to the context, and does not hold fast 
the antithesis. 

Woe to the earth and the sea.—Even 
here Bengel looks upon earth and sea as signifi- 
cant of Asia and Europe. Diisterdieck utterly 
rejects every ‘‘allegorical interpretation,” and 
thus the two unreconciled propositions stand 
contrasted: WOE TO THE EARTH (with the Accu- 
sative)—‘‘Satan is made a conquered foe even 
for believers on earth”’ [Diisterdieck’s comment 
on ver. 11.—Tr.].* If the terrestrial orb were 
meant, in its merely literal sense, the mention 
of the sea would be superfluous. Hengstenberg 
rightly refers the sea to the sea of nations, and 
thus, here also, a contrast to it is formed by the 
earth as the theocratic institution and order, as 
ecclesiastical and, relatively, ecclesiastico-poli- 
tical authority. 

The devil is come down unto you.— 
Even within the sphere of the earth there is an 
above and a below. The devil, after being cast 
down, makes pretence of a voluntary descent, 
as a sort of Mentor, to the pastors of the earth 
and the agitators of the sea. 

Having great anger.—The animosity of 
the kingdom of darkness and its prince is 
heightened by the presentiment of its imminent 
judgment—a presentiment conditioned by the 
sense of its vileness. 

Little time.—We cannot identify xacpdc with 
xpovoc, as if the whole time from the Dragon’s 
expulsion from Heaven to the coming of the 
judgment were intended, as the “time of Anti- 
christ,” or, according to Bengel, the period from 
the year 947 to 1836. The xacpot of Satan do 
not run through the whole Chronos of the 
Church of the cross; they emerge from time to 
time only, as particular moments of apparent 
triumph for the kingdom of darkness, even 
though Satanic temptations pervade alltimes; see 
Luke xxii. 58. Here, therefore, the kingdom 
of darkness, in its deepest demonic foundation, 
as represented by Satan himself and his angels, 
appears first as an ultramundane spiritual king- 
dom—which, however, in its onslaughts against 





* [The precise position of Diisterdieck is, that ver. 11 con- 
tains 4 proleptical celebration of the future victory of earthly 
believers. whilst ver. 12 rather reverts to the actual condi- 
tion of affairs, proclaiming joy to the Heavens and the dwel- 
lers therein, on account of the victory over the Dragon; but 
woe to the earth and all its inhabitants —even to believers, 
since it is theirs now to make good the triumph prolepti- 
cally rejoiced over, and to fight the raging Dragon, even to 
the death.—The contrast between the “two propositions,” 
therefore, is not quity so irreconcilable xs would appear 
from Dr. Lange’s statement of the caye.—Tr.] 


the Kingdom of God and His Anointed, begins, 
in the centre of the Theocracy in this world, as, 
subsequently, in the periphery of the Church, 
to belong to this world. Satan already has his 
instruments in this world, as prefigured by his 
organs in the specific Antichristian sphere, the 
Beast out of the sea and the Beast from the 
earth. The attributes of this hellish triad are 
attributes of falsehood and hypocrisy. The 
Dragon has seven heads, the sea-Beast has seven 
heads; and whilst the plurality of heads an- 
nounces the monster, the septenury, as holy, 
seems to cover this drawback; it is the number 
of holy days’ works, promissory of an entrance 
upon the eternal Sabbath, the new Paradise. 
In still more hypocritical guise, the Beast from 
the earth appears; he has two horns like the 
lamb. This is the pseudo-Christian figure 
which comes to the aid of the Antichristian 
shape, by means of which the latter succeeds in 
obtaining perfect apparent victory. The con- 
summate hypocrisy of this second Beast forms a 
contrast to the insolent boldness of the Beast 
out of the sea. The ten horns of Satan are 
themselves indicative of complete earthly world- 
power, as well as the ten horns of the first Beast ; 
but the former wears the crowns, a sacred seven, 
with the semblance of legitimacy, upon his 
heads, whilst the Beast has ten crowns, which 
he boldly sets upon his horns, as manifest signs 
of his usurped revolutionary power. This hell- 
ish triad agree, however, in blasphemous speech; 
even the Lamd speaks as a Dragon.* 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE SECTION. | 
By the American Editor. 


[In the judgment of the writer, this Section 
is divisible into two parts. The first, ch. xi. 
15-18, presents the doxology of the heavenly 
host} in view of the events of the seventh and 
last Trumpet, which events are immediately in 
order to the establishment of the Millennial 
Kingdom, and issue in that establishment. At 
the first blast of the Trumpet this doxology is 
begun. The second part, ch. xi. 19—xii. 12, 
forms the introduction to the development of the 
events of the Trumpet. Ch. xi. 19, like the 
preceding doxology, may indicate purely a 
Heaven-scene in which, under circumstances of 
inexpressible grandeur, the Divine purposes in 
fulfillment of the promises of the Covenant will 
be unveiled to the inhabitants of Heaven; or it 
may betoken a fearful convulsion, shaking Hea- 
ven and Earth, which will inaugurate, and per- 
haps be continued throughout, the period of this 
Trumpet. 


The Woman and the Dragon. 


The writer adopts the. view, that the Woman 
symbolizes the True Church; and the Dragon, 
Satan, or more probably the host of evil spirits 
under the leadership of Satan (possibly one- 
third of the original number of blessed spirits, 
ch, xii. 4). He regards them as Classical Sym- 





* The hypothesis earlier advanced by Bleek, to the effect 
that the Book originally closed with ch. xi., has since been 
declared by himself to be untenable (Apok., p. 120; Beitriige, 
p. 81). This dispatches the note in Hengstenberg I., p. 589. 

} [for the writer’s views c ncerniug the Hiders see foot- 
note to p 152,--E. R. C.] 
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bols (see p. 146), as also the male Son of ver. 5, 
representing the arapyf (see below). He cannot 
adopt the conclusion that the vision is retrogres- 
sive. This seems to be forbidden by the phrase- 
ology of the Apocalyptist. There is here no 
strong disjunctive (xa? era tovro eldov) as in the 
beginning of the account of the intercalated 
vision of ch. vii., not even the secondary disjunc- 
tive kai eldov (see App. Nots, p. 193; and foot- 
notes, pp. 150, 190); the whole narrative flows 
on as though the Seer were describing one con- 
tinuous scene. And not only so, but there is 
nothing to require an unannounced and unprece- 
dented break in the description at this point, 
and still further, as will appear, the idea that 
the actions ascribed to these symbols occurred 
after the blowing of the seventh Trumpet gives a 
unity to the whole description unattainable on 
any other hypothesis. 

As to the adornment of the Woman, the writer 
adopts the general view set forth by Lange (pp. 287, 
246), understanding, however, by the crown of 
twelve stars the dignified position and complete- 
ness of her ministers. (On the number éwelve, 
see p. 15; and for an inspired exposition of the 
stars, ch. i. 20.) He has formed no decided 
opinion as to what is symbolized by the seven 
crowned heads and the ten horns of the Dragon. 
He would suggest, however, that this symboli- 
zation may have been employed because of the 
relation of Satan to the seven-headed and ten- 
horned Wild Beast (the World-power, developing 
in seven Empires, the last being divided into ten 
kingdoms, see p. 272), which he inspires, which 
is his earthly representative and instrument. 
On this hypothesis, the Dragon appropriately 
wears the crowns on all his heads, as the one 
inspirer and ruler of all; but the Wild-beast is 
introduced as wearing the crowns upon his 
horns (ch. xiii. 1) as indicative of the time of 
his appearance on the Apocalyptic platform. 

By the male Son, the writer understands the 
anapyf, who, with Christ, their Elder Brother 
and Head, are to rule all nations with an iron 
sceptre (comp. ch. ii. 26, 27; iii. 21; xx. 4, 6; 
Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29, 80; 1 Cor. vi. 3; 
see also App. Norn, p. 193). In one point of 
view (exclusive of Christ), this body constitutes 
the Bride of the Lamb, and is so symbolized, ch. 
xxi. 2, 9; but in another (as forming one body 
with Christ—a body of which He is the Head, 
the Root, the King, the Elder Brother, the Hus- 
band) it may appropriately be styled the male 
Son. The travail of the Woman commenced 
with the Advent of Jesus, and from that time 
until the present the Dragon has continually 
stood before her striving to destroy her offspring, 
which continually has been caught away from 











his grasp to the Throne of God. She is brought 
into the field of Apocalyptic vision in the Jast 
time, when her long labor is near its end. John 
beheld the completion of the birth, the last 
assault of the Dragon, and the completed deli- 
verance of the male Son from his attacks. Then 
the completed body, the drapyf, the 144,000, 
delivered from Satan and the woe that is to 
come upon them that dwell upon the arth, stand in 
safety, with their Head, on Mount Zion (comp. 
vers. 5, 12; Luke xxi. 35, 86; Rev. iii 10; vii. 
4,14; xiv. 1-5; see also Nore on THE GREAT 
TRIBULATION, pp. 191 sq., and App. Nors, p. 
1938).* 

The War in Heaven the writer also refers to 
the period of the seventh Trumpet. It may, 
indeed, have begun on, or before, the Ascension 
of Jesus; but for reasons already given, we 
must conclude, that it comes into the view of 
the Seer as waged to its completion under this 
Trumpet. As additional reasons for this opinion 
may be urged the following: 1. The declaration 
concerning the Dragon following his dejection, 
‘che knoweth that he hath little time,” ver. 12; 
the time accorded could not have been charac- 
terized as /itile if the dejection occurred at either 
the Ascension of our Lord or the establishment 
of Christianity under Constantine. 2. The de- 
claration that the woe following the dejection 
should be visited upon the Earth. This 
seems to point to the period of the great tribu- 
lation (see above; and also 2 Thess. ii. 8-138, 
comp. with Matt. xxiv. 21-24, in which the last 
and most violent outburst of Satanic malice is 
directly connected with the great tribulation). 
The writer adopts in the main the views of Au- 
berlen as to the nature and place of demons; 
holding, however, that the dejection is still fu- 
ture; that when it takes place, the hosts of evil 
spirits being concentrated on Earth, the fulfill- 
ment of the last quoted prophecies, which lie 
parallel with the remaining portions of this 
vision, will begin. 

By the flight of the Woman into the Wilder- 
ness, the writer thinks it probable, is intended 
the removal of the vital Church to some earthly 
retreat of seclusion and safety. By the victory 
of ver. 11 he understands not that of Michael, 
but the victory of the Saints whom the Dragon 
persecuted and accused.—K. R. O.] 





* [An objection to the interpretation given above may 
arise in the minds of some from the fact, that after the de- 
jection of the Dragon to Earth, he is represented as making 
war with the remnant of the Woman’s seed, wer. 17. The 
writer will here only remark, that in his mind there is a 
growing conviction that the dwapx% does not include all 
true Christians, but that it consists of a select portion of 
them—the special y faithful. He regards ver. 17 (r@v Ao.rav 
Tod omépuaros avTys) as strongly confirmative of this view. 
See App. Norzs, pp. 193 and 291,—H. R. C.] 
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B.—THE DRAGON UPON THE EARTH; OR, CHRISTIANITY, AND, OPPOSED TO IT, 
ANTICHRISTIANITY, IN ITS DEVELOPMENT AND IN THE TWO GROUND- 
FORMS OF ITS MATURITY; THE BEAST OUT OF THE SEA 
AND THE BEAST OUT OF THE EARTH. 


Cuar. XII. 13—Cuapr. XIII. 18. 


Cuap. XII. 18-18.* 


a. The Dragon and the Prelude of Antichristianity. 


13 And when the dragon saw that he was cast [thrown] unto the earth, he persecuted 
14 the woman which [who] brought forth the man child [male son]. And to the 
woman were given [ins. the'] two wings of a [the’] great eagle, that she might fly 
into the wilderness, into her place, where she is nourished [ins. there] for [om. 
15 for] a time, and times, and half a time, from the face of the serpent. And 
the serpent cast out of his mouth [ins. after the woman] water as a flood [river] 
after the woman [om. after the woman], that he might cause her® to be carried 
16 away of the flood [river]. And the earth helped the woman; and the earth 
opened her mouth, and swallowed up the flood [river] which the dragon cast out 
17 of his mouth. And the dragon was wroth with [concerning®] the woman, and 
went [departed] to make war with the remnant of her seed, which [who] keep the 
commandments of God, aud have the testimony of Jesus Christ [om. Christ]*. 
18* And I [he]' stood upon the sand of the sea, [.] 


Cuap. XIII. 1-18. 
b. The Antichrist out of the Sea of Nations. 


1 And [ins. I] saw a beast [wild-beast] rise up [ascending] out of the sea, having 
seven heads and ten horns [ten horns and seven heads]*, and upon his horns ten 
crowns [diadems], and upon his heads the [om. the] name [names*] of blasphemy.[;] 

2 and the beast [wild-beast] which [that] I saw was like unto a leopard, and his 
feet were [om. were] as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion: 
and the dragon gave him his power, and his seat [throne], and great authority 

3 [2oveta].[:] And I saw [om. I saw]’ one of [from among] his heads as it were [om. it 
were—ins. if ] wounded [slain]" to death; and his deadly wound [or the wound of 
his death] was healed: and all the world [the whole earth] wondered after the beast 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 14, [Tisch. inserts ai, with A.C. P.; Treg. marks with *; Alf. brackets; it isomitted by X. B*.—E. R. 0.] 

2 Ver. 14. [Alf., Treg., Tisch., insert rod before aerod; it is omitted by N%.—E. R. Cj 

8 Ver. 15. [Gb. and 8z. read ravrnv with P. 1, 7, instead of avryv, given by Modern Eds. with XN. A. B*, O.—E. RB. 0.] 

_  # Ver. 15, [An unusual peony onet adjective is here employed, roragopdpyrov; the literal translation of the sentence 
is, that he might make her river-borne.—K. R. C.] 

5 Ver. 17. [‘‘ The émé presents the Woman as the ground and occasion, not as the immediate object, of the Dragon’s 
wrath. Comp, Matt. xviii.3; Mark iii. 5, efc.; and see Winer, 352, c.” Lituie’s Notes. Winer, 252.c. (c), gives émi in this 
place the force of over.—H. R, C. 

6 Ver. 17. [Modern Editors omit Xpcorod with all the Greek Codd.; it is given by the Vul. Cl., om. by Am. and Fuld.; 
Lange retains.—H. R. C.] ; 

7 Ver. 18. This reading is given by NX. A. C., Vulg.,etc. The Rec. éordOnv (retained by B*. [P.], etc., Gb., Tisch., etc.), 
has the internal connection against it. The standpoint of the Seer is immovable; the scenes he beholds are movable. 
[The reading of Lange, with which Lach., Alford, and Treg. agree, is adopted.—. R. C. 

8 Ch. xiii. 1. According to X. A. B*.C. [P.], etc. the xépara are mentioned first ; and indeed they are more striking here 
than the heads; the natural sequence, preferred by the Rec., would here be inappropriate, 

9 Ver. 1. The plural ovéuara is given by [N.], A. B*., and many others. Diisterdieck regards it as interpretative, but 
e mie also be sapposed—one Beast, one name. [Treg. and Tischendorf give the plural; Alford gives évoua with 0. P.— 

10 Ver. 3. Inserted for the sake of clearness. e is omitted by Crit. Eds. with &. A. B*. C. P.1, Am., Tol.; it occurs in 
Vulg. Ol. Doubtless the wiay is governed by the eldov of ver. 2; the Seer beheld the Wild-beast ascending with a wounded 
head. Ver. 2 ix, in a sense, parenthetical and subsidiary to ver. 1.—E. R. O.] ; 

11 Ver. 3, [The marginal reading of the E. V. (first-class, marked +) is here adopted. See section on Marginal Read- 
ings in the Special Introduction, by the Am. Ed.—H. R. ©.] 








* [The notation of Lange and of Critical Editors of the Greek Testament is here adopted. That which is here styled 
ver. 18 is the first clause of ch. xiii. 1 of the English Version. See Notre 7 above.—E. R. C.]} 
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4 [wild-beast]. And they worshipped the dragon which [om. which—ins. because 
he] gave power [the authority (rj eovsiay)] unto the beast [wild-beast] :” and 
they worshipped the beast [wild-beast], saying, Who is like unto [om. unto] the 

5 beast [wild-beast]? [ins. and] who is able to make [om. make] war with him? And 
there was given unto him a mouth speaking great things and blasphemies ;'* and 
power [om. power—ins. there] was given unto him [authority (¢5vvs/a)] to continue 

6 [act'*] forty and [om. and] two months. And he opened his mouth in blasphemy 
[unto blasphemies]}"® against God, to blaspheme his name, and his tabernacle, and’ 

7 them that dwell [those who tabernacle] in [ins. the] heaven. And it was given unto 
him to make war with the saints, and to overcome [conquer] them: and power 
[authority (¢Foveta)] was given him over all kindreds, and tongues, and nations 

8 [every tribe, and people’, and tongue, and nation]. And all that dwell upon the 
earth shall worship him,’® whose names are not [every one whose name” hath not 
been] written in the book of life of the Lamb [ins. that hath been] slain [or ins. ,]” 

9 from the foundation of the world. If any man [one] have [hath] an ear, let him 

10 hear. He that leadeth into [If any one 7s for] captivity shall go [om. shall go—ins. ,] 
into captivity [ins. he goeth]”: he that killeth [if any one shall kill]” with the 
sword [ins. , he] must be killed with the sword. Here is the patience [endurance] 
and the faith of the saints. 


c. The Antichristian False Prophet, as the last Product of the Harth—t.e., the Ancient Order of Things— 
in its Lapse into Antichristianity. 


11 And I beheld [saw] another beast [wild-beast] coming up [ascending] out of the 
12 earth; and he had two horns like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon. And he 
exerciseth all the power [authority (¢oveta)] of the first beast [wild-beast] before 
him, [in his presence ;] and [ins. he] causeth [maketh] the earth and them which 
[that] dwell therein [in it] to [om. to—ins. that they should] worship the first beast 
[ wild-beast], whose deadly [om. deadly] wound [ins. of his death] was healed. 
13 And he doeth great wonders [signs], so that [or in order that also (ta xat)]® he 
maketh [may make] fire come down from [ins. the] heaven on [unto] the earth in 
14 the sight [presence] of men, and deceiveth [seduceth or misleadeth (ziavd)] 
them that dwell on the earth by the means of [because of | those miracles [the 
signs] which he had power [it was given to him] to do [work] in the sight [pre- 
sence| of the beast [wild-beast] ; saying to [telling] them that dwell on the earth, 
that they should [om. that they should —ms. to] make an image to the beast [wild- 
15 beast], which [who] had [hath] the wound by a sword, and did live [lived]. And 


12 Ver. 4, [The Am, Hd. leaves unaltered the pointing of Vers 3and4,in the E. V. On this subject critical editors are 
widely at variance. That pointing which, in his judgment, will most correctly present the entire passage, is as follows: 
And one from among his heads as if slain todeath. And the wound of his death was healed ; and the whole earth wondered 
after the wild-beast, and they worshipped the dragon because he gave the authority unto the wild—beast, and they worshipped 
the wild-beast, saying, etc.—H. R. C.]} " ; 

18 Ver.5. We give the plural in acc. with the Rec.,%. C0. Opposed to this we find the singular, and the reading 
Prdodyua. [Treg. and Tisch, (8th ed.) as Lange, which reading is adopted above; Gb. and Tisch. (1859), give BAacdynutay 
with B*, P.; Lach. and Alford, BAdodyua with A.—E. R. C.] 

14 Ver. 5. [For this translation of rovjoat, see Robinson sub voce 2. (b), Lange translates schalten.—H. R. C.J 

15 Ver. 6. (Crit. Eds. read cis BAacdyucas with &. A.C. The singular is given by B*. P.—E. R. C.) ‘ 

16 Ver. 6. [Lach., Alford, Treg., Tisch. (8th ed )omit «ai with NL. A. B¥2.C.; Lange and Tisch. (1859) retain (as above) 
with X¢. B*. P., Vulg.—E. R. C.J eee , 

M7 Ver.7. The first half of this verse is omitted in A.C. [P.], eéc., and is discarded by Lach. Codd. \. B. and versions 
[Vulg., Cop., ZBth.] giveit. The omission is to be explained by the repetition «ai é660n. [Alford, Treg., Tisch. retain. 
Against such authorities the Am. Ed. dares not remove the sentence from the text, although he regards the internal evi- 
dence as favoring the judgment of Lachmann.—2. R. C.] 

18 Ver. 7. (Crit. Eds, insert Aadv with X. A. B*. C. P.—E. R. C.) 

19 Ver, 8. The reading avrovin acc, with A. B*, C., ete. he ny te 

2 Ver. 8. Several unimportant variations here. Tisch. [Alford, Treg.] gives ob ov yéypamrat Td Gvowa x. T.A. [Some 

8, give 7a ovdnara With X. P.—E. R. C. ; 
e a Ver. 8. (Tt is Ate ton the ae whether or not a comma should here be introduced. Lange omits. For a pre- 
sentation of his views and those of other commentators, see under Exp. 1n DETAIL, pp. 268 8q.—E. R. C.] E v ; 

2 Ver.10. For various readings, see Tisch. and Diisterd. (Lach. (ed. maj.), Alford, Tisch., with A., give ei Tus ets 
aixuarwoiar, eis aixuakwotay vmdye ; Treg., with &. B*. C., gives eis aixuadwolav only once; Lange seems to adopt the 
reading of the Rec.—E. R. C.] Se we : » i 

23 Ver. 10. [Treg. and Tisch. give amoxrevet Sec with B*. C. P. ; Alford reads amoxTavOnvat with A.—E. R. C.] 

2 Ver. 12. Kai move’, 8. A. 0. [P.], Lach. [So Alf, Treg., Tisch (8th ed.), Tisch, (1859), kat émovet with B*.—E, R. C.] 

2 Ver. 13. [WINER writes, 353, “In the defective diction of the Apocalypse, iva. is apparently used once, xiii, 13, for 
ore or ws, after an adjective including the notion of intensity: magna miracula,?. e., tam magna, ut, etc.’ Ths Am. Hd. 
must express his dissatisfaction with this unprecedented, though generally accepted, translation—the more especially, as, 
in his judgment, the ordinary force of the particle gives a good sensv.—E. R. C. : : , 

2% Ver. 14. ‘The striking reading és in A. B*. C. [P.], is probably based upon an exegetical interpretation of the Beast. 
[N. 1. efe., zive 6. The reading 6s, which Alford, Treg., Tisch. adopt, is clearly to be preterred.—E, R. C.] 
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he had power [it was given to him] to give life [or a spirit” (xvedua)] unto the 
image of the beast [wild-beast], that the image of the beast [wild-beast] should 
both speak, and cause that” as many as would [should]* not worship the image of 
the beast [wild-beast] should be killed [slain]. And he causeth [maketh] all, both 
{om. both—ins. the] smali and {ins. the] great, [ins. and the] rich and [ins. the] 
poor, [ins. and the] free and [ins. the] bond, to receive [om. to receive—ins. that 
they should give® them] a mark in [on] their right hand, or in [on] their foreheads 
[forehead]: and [or om. and] that no man might [one should be able to] buy 
or sell, save [but] he that had [hath] the mark, or [om. or] the name of the beast 
[wild-beast], or the number of his name. Here is wisdom. Let him that hath un- 
derstanding count the number of the beast [wild-beast]: for it is the number of a 


16 


‘Wg 
18 


man; and his number ts Six hundred threescore [and sixty} and [om. and] six.” 


27 Ver, 15, [The Marg. Read. (+) of the E. V. is breath, This meaning is altogether unprecedented in the New Testa- 


ment.—E. R. C.] 


2% Ver. 15. Lachmann, in acc. with A.[P. 7, Vulg. Ol. and Fuid.], reads tva before dcou. 
Treg.; Alford brackets; Tisch. and Lange omit with \. C., Am., etc, 
generally accepted reading, although he is iuclined to adopt the opinion of Lach. and Treg. 


[This reading is also given by 
The Am. Ed. has not felt at liberty to alter the 
If the iva be gennine, the 


translation will be, “the image of the wild-beast should both speak and act, inorder that as many as,” etc.—E. R. C.] 
29 Ver. 15. [Lach., Tisch. (1859), Alford, Treg. read mpooxvvycwow, wiih A. B*, P.; Tisch, (8th ed.), -ovow with &. 


—BR. 0] 


30 Ver. 16. [Crit. Eds. give déovv with X*. A. B*. C. P.; 1 reads d@ce1; 7, dwodow; 26, 95, AaBoow.--E. R. C.] 


81 Ver.17, Lachmann, in acc, with ©., omits the xai without sufficient reason. 


Tisch. (8th ed ) omits with N*. C. 6, 


Tol., etc.; Tisch. (1859), ‘Treg. give it with we. A. B¥. P., Vulg. (except Tol.), efc.; Alford brackets.—H. R.C | 
82 Ver. 18. [Tisch., Treg. read xést with B*. 1, 6, eéc. (‘Lischendorf's Ed. of B*. gives yésr); Alford éfaxdcvor ééjxovTa 
é€ with A. Cod. §., instead of tne efaxdcvor of A., reads -.at; and P.7,-1a. Cod. C. gives e€yxdova Sexa €€.—H.R. C.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 


PREFATORY REMARKS ON THE RELATION OF 
Cu XIII. ro Cu. XVIL—Jt has already been re- 
marked that the figure of Satan and his seven heads 
(ch. xii.) must not be identified with the figure of 
Antichrist and his seven heads. Neither must the his- 
tory of theruleof Antichristianity, primarily set forth 
as a whole (ch. xiil.), be identified with the judgment 
upon the first third of Antichristianity, the Harlot, 
(ch. xvii.). Consequently, the details also (chs. 
xlil. and xvii.), especially the parallels of the seven 
heads, may, indeed, be regarded as similarities, but 
are not to be treated as identities. This remark ap- 
plies particularly to the deadly wounding of one of 
the Beast’s heads (ch. xiii.) and the temporary dis- 
appearance of the Beast (ch. xvii.)—a disappear- 
ance certainly resuliant upon the wounding. All 
those combinations that are grounded upon the iden- 
tity of these two items, which are connected as cause 
and effect, fall to pieces when subjected to a more 
precise and circumstantial exegesis. It is impossible 
to overlook the antithesis, that, in the total history 
of Antichristianity (ch. xiii.), the False Prophet, the. 
spirit of a fallen Hierarchy, is subservient to the Anti- 
christian political World-power, whilst in the history 
of partial Antichristianity (ch. xvii.), the Woman 
rides upon the Beast, although the Beast at last 
destroys the Harlot. Comp. Hbrard, pp. 377 and 
455, 

Above all, we would remind our readers of the 
fact that we have another entire cyclical world- 
picture before us, viewed under the aspect of 
Antichristianity ; it is no mere petty section of 
Roman history, comprised, as some would have 
it, between the years 1 and 70 A.D. Further, 
the following definite antithesis is distinctly evi- 
dent: As the Beast out of the sea represents the 
whole of hist orical worldly political Antichristian- 
ity, as embraced, however, in its final consum- 
mate appearance—so, likewise, the Woman, con- 
trasted with the Beast, is not, so to speak, a 





particle of the Kingdom of God, still less the 
Jewish people, but the whole Old and New Testa- 
ment Kingdom of God, and this too with reference 
to the final form of the Old Testament, in which 
the Mother appears, and to the final form of the 
New Testament Church, which divides into the 
two forms of Harlot and Bride, finally appearing 
as the Bride. 

Our Earth-picture is in three sections. Inthe 
first, the devilish essence has obtained no human 
shape, but already operates by summoning to its 
aid human masses which unconsciously serve it. 
In the second section, it has fashioned an organ 
unto itselfin the appearance of the Beast out of 
the sea. In the third section, it has even made a 
Beast from the earth, a production of the old 
Theocratic order of things, subservient to the 
sea-monster, and hence, indirectly, ministrant 
to itself. 

The beginning of the first section plainly shows 
that here the Earth-picture commences which 
corresponds with the Heaven-picture, for in ver. 
14 ver. 6 is repeated. Here however, we have 
the amplificatory statement: to the Woman 
were given the two wings of the great eagle, 
that she might fly into the wilderness. The great 
eagle may be relatively understood of worldly 
powers, if the context require such an appre- 
hension, as for instancein Ezek. xvii. 8,7. When, 
however, the term is as free from limitation as 
we find it here, our thoughts are led back to the 
redemption of Israel from Egypt, when Jehovah 
bare the people on eagle wings (Ex. xix. 4); and 
we are the more forcibly reminded of that event, 
since Israel, also, found refuge from the pursu- 
ing Pharaoh far out in the wilderness. If Je- 
hovah Himself is not to be here understood, the 
thing signified is His redemptive providence, in 
its powerful, swift and lofty flight, unattainable 
for all earthly pursuers. The fact that the 
wings must be ¢wo in number requires no eluci- 
dation; it is, however, somewhat remarkable 
that the Woman receives the wings herself and 
becomes a flying Woman. Thus did the young 
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Church of Christ fly from Jerusalem to Pella; ) Christian State, which subdued the flood of bar- 


and thus in every subsequent persecution it has 
fled deeper into the wilderness of solitude, of 
concealment, of renunciation, of foreign coun- 
tr es;* thus it finally fled literally into the wilder- 
ness of hermitry and monasticism. For the wit- 
derness forms, in general, a contrast to the worldly 
region of secular life, just as the wilderness into 
which the Eagle bore Israel formed a contrast to 
Egypt. The Middle Ages afford a symbolical 
representation of these flights, in the develop- 
ment of monkish forms, of constantly increasing 
strictness, in face of every new advance of se- 
cularization;—back of these figures, however, 
lies the fact that the Church has ever fled deeper 
into the hiding-place of world-renunciation. 
Here is her place, where she is nourzshed. And 
how she has been nourished with heavenly 
strength, has been shown by the Mystics of the 
Middle Ages as well as by the Martyrs of the 
Reformation. 


The time of her sojourn in the wilderness, or 
the time of the Church of the Cross, is, as has 
already been observed, obscurely designated in 
a twofold manner—by the number 33 and by the 
indefinite form of times. 


Thus she is nourished from the face of the 
Serpent. Even theserpent of hierarchical despot- 
ism scarce observed how the Church was 
nourished inwardly with powers of the world to 
come [Heb. vi. 5]. 


But the abode of the Woman does not remain 
hidden from the Serpent, who casts out of his 
mouth water as a river, that he might cause her to be 
carried away. In the parable of the mustard seed, 
Christ had described the development of the seed 
into a tree-like shrub, which the birds would 
mistake for a real tree, and make their nests in 
its branches; John could already see the begin- 
nings of the fulfillment of this prophecy in the 
pressing of foreign elements into the living 
Church. In his quality of Seer, however, he had 
the broadest and most extensive view of this 
whole inundation of the Church by the Greeco- 
Roman world, by the migrations of nations, by 
its baptism with many peoples. For it is an ir- 
refragable fact that wafers are indicative of 
surging national life (Ps. xciii. 8, 4); conse- 
quently, the river here denotes a violent flux of 
national life against the essential Church, and 
the casting of this water out of the mouth of the Dra- 
gon forces the inference of a diabolical back- 
ground to thistremendous onset. We cannot, 
of course, deny the fact that an opposite attrac- 
tion to the light had its share in influencing the 
Germanic peoples, especially, in their migra- 
tions; this, however, does not invalidate a truth 
clearly unfolded in the migrations of the Huns, 
the Vandals, the Turks, and the Mongols, in 
their perilous onset against the Church. And, 
moreover, the Germanic nations were urged on 
and swept away by the dark lust of conquest of 
the Huns. But the earth helped the Woman by 
opening her mouth and swallowing up the river. It 
was the earth as a Divine institution, in the dou- 
ble form of the pedagogical Church of the Law, 
striking back into the Old Testament, and the 





* Christians as emigrants to Bohemia, Poland, Germany, 
Prussia, America—a long story. See Matt. x. 23. 





barous nations through the medium of a Theo- 
cratic education.* Numbers xvi. 32 can hardly, 
merely on account of the similarity of expres- 
sion, be cited here as analogous. 

The rage of the Evil One is, indeed, only 
heightened by this discomfiture; it, however, 
takes another direction. The Dragon, angry 
concerning the Woman, departs to make war ‘with 
the remnant of herseed.” These are designated 
as truly pious persons; they keep the command- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. The explanations of them as brethren 
of Christ, or Gentile Christians, or Zionites, are 
not satisfactory. It would seem nearer the 
truth to say that they are the individual Chris. 
tians who, collectively, form the Woman (Bleek 
et al.), if the text did not make a decided dis- 
tinction between the Woman, or the Kingdom of 
God in its visible appearance, and these isolated 
children of the same. And here it is a natural 
proceeding to glance back from the striking ex- 
pression o/ Aouroi (comp. ch. iii. 2) to the signi- 
ficant typical expression of the Prophets: the 
remnant ([residue, remainder] WNW SINW; Is. 
x. 20-22; xi, 11; xxviii. 5; Amos ix. 12; Mi- 
cah ii. 12; iv. 7; vii. 18, e¢e.). There has been 
a storm of judgment, in the assaults of the Dragon 
upon the Woman, at the end of which there is 
but a remnant of individual Christians left, who 
are true servants of God and martyrs of Christ. 
The Woman has had to submit to an alliance 
with the earth; the essential Church has had to 
consent to an alliance with the Theocratic eccle- 
siastico-political form. In consequence of this 
alliance, the Church has itself become more akin 
to the earth, anda distinction has arisen between 
her visible totality and her living children. 
Subsequently she is herself partially represented 
by the earth. In the last time, therefore, Satan 
instinctively directs his attacks only upon the 
vital Christianity of individual Christians. He 
may gain many a victory in combat with them; 
for how many separatists and sects fall a prey to 
diabolical deceit. As a whole, however, they 
resist him, and this urges him on in the direc. 
tion of the sea, the social life of the nations. 

Accordingly, he stands upon the sand of the 
sea. Here he appears to vanish—only, however, 
to arise in his moral creature, the Beast out of the 
sea, positive Antichristianity. The fact that 


» here, as well as Dan. vii. 2sqq., the sea repre. 


sents the life of the nations, is proved not only 
by the consistent import of this symbol, but also 
by the agreement of the idea in respect of the as- 
cending Beast. The fundamental thought is this 
—that always a demonic ruling power issues 
from a spiritual anarchy of excited national life, 
and rests thereupon. It does not follow from 
this that we already have to do with a demo- 
cratic form of Antichristianity. The decisive 
passage where we are to seek for light is the 
scene ch. xvi. 19. After the out-pouring of the 
seventh Vial of wrath, the one great city, So- 
dom-Egypt (ch. xi. 8), is divided into three 





* In connection with the general fulfillment of this pro- 
phecy, reference may be made to the slaughter of the Huns, 
the victory of Charles Martel, and, in general, to the tri- 
umpbs of Christendom in the East and West over Moham- 
medanism. 
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parts, and the one judgment branches into three 
judgments—the judgment upon specific Baby- 
lon, executed by the ten kings (¢hs. xvii., xviii.) ; 
the judgment upon the ten kings, executed through 
the Parousia of Christ (ch. xix.); and the judg- 
ment upon Gog and Magog as the host of Satan, 
executed through the intervention of God with 
fire from Heaven (ch. xx. 9). Hence it is evi- 
dent that in the present bestial figure, those three 
potencies are still undivided—Antichristian ab- 
solute despotism, democracy and anarchy. That 
the decidedly worldly character of the Beast is 
expressed, is evidenced by his coherence with 
the Danielic world-monarchies; and, no less, by 
his hostile antithesis to the Theocratico-churchly 
Woman, and his distinction from the False Pro- 
phet from the earth. Still, the three ground- 
forms of Antichristianity already peep forth 
from our unitous figure, and among them, of 
course, the first ground-form, Babylon, appears. 
That a great Beast of prey is intended, is evi- 
dent from the attributes of the Beast as well as 
from his peculiar designation (Jypiov not-for). 
With these attributes, he appears as a unitous 
compound of the Danielic beasts, yet in an ori- 
ginal modification. The ten horns of the fourth 
Danielic Beast come in view here. In the stead 
of the four Beasts, however, we have the one 
Beast, and that not with four, but with seven 
heads, because here the centre of gravity falls 
in the New Testament time, beyond the vision 
of Daniel. The Beast has, moreover, become 
civilized with the times. In the vision of Daniel, 
the lion occupies the foreground; here, the 
general aspect of the Beast is pied, like the less 
formidable leopard—yariegated with hierarchic 
and despotic colors. Of the Danielie bear, the 
Johannean Beast has retained the ursine feet, on 
account of his ungainly appearance, or his fatal 
embraces. Of the lion, the mouth remains 
(see 1 Pet. v. 8). Thus compounded, he is still 
more of a monster than the fourth Danielic 
Beast; and his monstrosity is still further in- 
creased by the fact of his union of the 
seven spirit-like and apparently holy heads with 
ten horns of worldly authority—a disproportion 
which distinctly proclaims that his authority is to 
be regarded as bestial arbitrariness, and not as 
reposing upon actual spirit-might; this fact is also 
evident from the circumstance that he has set 
his crowns not on his heads, but, more shame- 
lessly than Satan himself, on his horns. 

On the other hand, the heads have on them 
names of blasphemy, different forms of rebellion 
against the Divine-human government of God, 
and against the God-man Himself (Dan. vii.; 2 
Thess. ii.). 

The Dragon seems desirous of being completely 
merged in this his representative. He gives 
him (the manner of the giving is intimated John 
xiii. 27) his magical power, i, e. his lying power; 
his throne or his terrific ruler-glory, intimidating 
to all that is cowardly and base on Earth 3; and 
his idea as a ruler (see Matt. iv. 9; 2 Cor. 
iv. 4). 

Manifestly, this collective appearance of Anti- 
christianity reaches back into the Old Testa- 
ment; in this it resembles the collective appear- 
ance of the Kingdom of God, in the form of the 
Woman (ch. xii). As, however, the main his- 








tory of the Woman falls in the New Testament 
time, so it is with the full revelation of Anti- 
christianity, which even tapers at last into the 
consummate figure of Antichrist (vers. 17, 18). 

And now we come to the hardest knot of the 
Book. The point of departure for our consideration 
is the mark, or recognition-sign (ydpayua), the 
real symbolum of the congregation of the Beast. 
Every one who chooses to belong to this congre- 
gation must bear this sign about him, either on 
his forehead or on his hand. After the analogy 
of branded slaves, he must bear the Antichris- 
tian slave-mark on himself as a sign that he be- 
longs to the Beast—indirectly to the Dragon— 
and that he has not fallen under social excom- 
munication, like the confessors of Christ. Now 
is this mark to be apprehended literally or figu- 
ratively? The particulars seem to favor the 
literal apprehension of it. Either on the fore- 
head or on the hand—either in ordinary writing 
or in number-writing. 

Forehead and hand, however, are themselves 
intelligible symbols; and, consequently, the 
sign on the forehead seems to denote the Theo- 
eratic impiety of open confession of the prince 
of enmity to God and Christ, whilst the sign on 
the hand is apparently significant of the practical 
impiety of open atheistical audaciousness; thus 
a contrast is formed, as if the complete dogma- 
tics and ethics of Satanic superstition and unbe- 
lief were intended. 

But, though the spiritual deportment is the 
main thing, the instantaneous recognizability 
of the spiritual state is conditioned on a definite 
symbolum, This symbolum consists of the An- 
tichristian party-name, corresponding to the 
generic name of Christian. The devil-worship- 
per calls himself after the name of the Beast 
who rules him; either plainly, without circum- 
locution, or in numerie writing. 

In the declaration: here 2s wisdom—however, 
it cannot be meant that the Seer designs depo- 
siting here in a riddle the central point of all 
the wisdom of revelation. The like expression 
recurs, more plainly, in ch. xvii. 9: Here is 
the understanding that possesses [is master of] 
wisdom—in accordance with what follows after, 
the skillful, holy, intelligent ability to recognize 
the Antichristian power, or rightly to apply the 
Apocalyptic sign to the corresponding historic 
phenomenon. In this, therefore, wisdom will 
approve itself. Wisdom alone will not answer; 
understanding alone would be still further from 
the mark. But whosoever has the right under- 
standing of wisdom will reckon the number of 
the Beast, or transpose the ideal marks of the Beast 
into historic marks. 

The Seer next furnishes the key. The number 
of the Beast is, in the first place, the number of 
an unknown man. It runs through a line of 
precursory Antichrists down to the last specifi- 
cally consummated Antichrist. The standing 
sign, however, is the demonic side of Antichrist, 
and this is signalized by the number siz hundred 
sizty-siz. By an absolute unrepose and toil, b 
the absolute denial of the approaching Sabbath 
or Golden Age, and by an absolute aimlessness 
and abortiveness, or self-consumption, we are to 
recognize the features of Antichrist. Where 
these appear in demonic perfection, there is 
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Antichrist (comp. Is. xlviii. 22; lvii. 21; Ixvi. 
24). To compute the number of the Beast means, 
therefore, to determine the human unknown 
Antichrist in accordance with the stationary 
and revealed traits of the demonic nature of 
Antichrist, with the understanding of wisdom 
(not the understanding of a prying and caleu- 
lating curiosity ).* 

Between the general form of Antichristianity 
and its summing up in the last Antichrist, 
a highly significant consideration presents itself. 
One of the heads of the Beast appears as wounded 
to death; but the deadly wound becomes whole 
again. Such a wounding could proceed only 
from Christianity. We must, however, carefully 
distinguish the fact, that Christ Himself, in the 
kingdom of spirit, has bruised the serpent’s 
head (the life-principle of’the seven heads)— 
from the fact that historic Christianity inflicts a 
deadly wound upon the Antichristian world- 
power in the distinct head of the pagan- 
Roman world-monarchy,—a wound which, in 
this present world’s history, can be healed. 
This item coincides precisely with the apparent 
vanishment of the Beast that was and is not and 
shall be, as represented by the seventh head (ch. 
xvii. 8-10.—See JIJnt., pp. 25sq.). Since that 
healing, all the Harth has been wondering after 
the Beast. Sirce within Christianity itself an 
Antichristian power has unfolded in many and 
diverse forms, having even partially matured its 
principles, the generality of men, especially such 
as are hangers on of authority @ towt prix, have be- 
come accustomed to divide their hearts, and at the 
rupture of light [truth] and falsehood, right 
and might, with superstition and cowardice to 
pay homage to the lying power, making, for the 
most part, only symbolical reverences to Chris- 
tianity. This is worshipping the Beast, and it 
is also, indirectly, a subtile devil-service—a wor- 
shipping of the Dragon. For that which has 
converted Satan into an Ahriman, an evil deity, 
for such men, is the fact that he has given power 
to the Beast; this he has accomplished by 
means of an impious policy of craft and vio- 
lence—a policy which, starting from Italy espe- 
cially, attained such fearful terroristic develop- 
ment in the Middle Ages. In reference to the 
Dragon, they worship Godless principles; in 
reference to the Beast, they worship his incom- 
parableness and irresistibility. Vast pomp and 
inexorable hardness compose the social cement 
which, ever more and more, threatens to convert 
the majority of men into an idea-less, anti-ideal 
mass—the method which would succeed in giv- 
ing mankind an animal training, were it not 
that it has a Divine kernel before which all the 
might of Satan must be confounded. So secure 
is Divine Providence in face of the Beast, that it 
gives him @ mouth for all boasting and blas- 


* The yerb [Wnpigerv] means not merely to reckon, but 
also to judge (pass sentence), decide, adjudge. We have 
already rejected the unsymbolical, though usual, hypothesis 
of an ordinary number. Such an hypothesis fails to recog- 
nize the symbolical character of the Apocalypse. It is an 
impossibility that the Seer should have regarded it as a 
mark of Christian wisdom, and that in an extraordinary 
degree, either to propose or to decipher such a numeric 
puzzle. In ch, xvii. 9 likewise, wisdom will approve itself, 
not in refinements of calculation, but ia a religious-moral 
judgment, aided by a reference to Old Testament sym- 
bolism. 


phemy, i. e., for all self-exaltation and derision 
of Divine truth, of Christian principles. For 
precisely this is the Divine method of sifting, as 
exhibited in the history of the world; thus the 
elect must become manifest, and thus the chaff 
must be separated from the wheat. To this end, 
therefore, authority is given to him, power to 
do what seems good to him for forty-two months. 
This, again, is the whole time of the Church of 
the cross—not, however, in the form of times or 
of days, but in the form of months [moons], 
like the abandonment of the outer court to the 
Gentiles (ch. xi. 2); the greatest vicissitudes 
and fluctuations thus being indicated. Mean- 
while, this Antichristianity is perfecting itself 
against the end. Finally, there is an open mani- 
festation of audacity; the Beast blasphemes God, 
and that in a threefold manner: he blasphemes 
His name, or revealed religion; His tabernacle, 
or His vital, simple, unadorned Church; and 
His children, the men of the Spirit [or men of 
spirit, 7. e., spiritually-minded men], who dwell 
in Heaven: in his blaspheming against them 
that dwell in Heaven, a blasphemy against the 
hope of a hereafter is involved. It is also given 
him even ¢o make war with the saints and to overcome 
them. For the combat is conducted before the 
undiscerning, appearance-seeking and party- 
spirited world, and here, almost invariably, it 
is the Stentor voice, arrogance and false pathos 
that decide; and the result is all the more cer- 
tain since extraordinary magical and terroristic 
aids are on the side of the Beast, extending even 
to all terrors of violence and tricks of cratt. 
Thus there is vouchsafed him an extension of 
authority over every tribe, and people, and tongue, 
and nation. Now it is an unmistakable fact 
that this ideally unitous might has hitherto, in 
its actual exercise, been only approximately 
unitous, although the phenomena of the gradual 
realization of such a unity occasionally appear 
in formidable powers. But with the develop- 
ments of the Antichristian might, corresponds 
the homage of all who dwell upon the earth, the 
true slaves of the old ordinances and the old 
earth, further characterized as those whose 
names are not written in the Book of Life of the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
The meaning of this is—they lack the Divine 
trait of a believing aptitude for suffering, of 
willingness to suffer for the truth, to suffer with 
Christ. 

The highly significant words now following, 
to which the arousing challenge is prefixed, ‘if 
any man hath an ear, let him hear,” may pri- 
marily conduce to the comfort of believers amid 
the persecutions which the Beast prepares for 
them. The Old Testament law of the strictest 
retribution, in spite of that misunderstanding 
which regards it as abrogated in the social af- 
fairs of life, because it is thus abrogated, by a 
higher law, in the Kingdom of Love, of personal 
relations, re-appears at the close of the New 
Testament in all its freshness, nay, in sharper 
outlines than before. We refer our readers to 
the original text and the attempt of the transla- 
tion to reproduce it.* The retribution will 
correspond in each case to the fault. 


St eee 
* [The translation of Lange is: “ Wenn jemand eine Gefan- 
genschaft betreibt, der treibt sich im die Gefangenschaft 
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Believers are to comfort themselves with these 
words in their sorrows. The words are, also, 
however, designed for their instruction, for even 
well-meaning, pious zeal has, in manifold ways, 
violated the law of the patience [endurance] of 
the saints, Often are the sufferings of a later 
Christian generation expiations of ancient tres- 
p2sses, committed inasphere in which the patience 
[endurance] and the faith of the saints alone 
win the victory. Here appears the vital law 
which lies at the foundation of the patience and 
faith of the saints. The more prominence is 
given to this law, inasmuch as just these excesses 
of pious zeal to which we have referred, are 
connected with the contrast which now comes to 
view with the appearance of the second Beast, 
that arises from the earth. This Beast from 
the earth, the supreme issue of the spirit of cor- 
rupt theocratic authority, the spiritual extract 
of the fallen hierarchy, is a still more: hateful 
monster than the Beast out of thesea, He is 
personified baseness, for he denies his origin, the 
consecrated earth of God. Me is personified hypo- 
crisy, for he has two horns like a lamb, and he 
speaks like a dragon; he is, therefore, still worse 
than the Beast out of the sea, in Satanic false- 
ness, in Satanic hate. He is, likewise, personified 
hollowness, in that he begins to imitate the deeds 
of the first Beast. Finally, he is personified 
reprobacy, in that he becomes an eye-servant of 
the first Beast, changing from a prophet of God 
into a prophet of Antichrist. The prototype of 
such ‘arch-rogues’? was Judas, when he he- 
came subservient to the enemies of Christ, him- 
self excelling them in depravity.* Even in 
earlier Judaism such traitors made their appear- 
ance, especially in the time of the Maccabees, 
when Simon, Jason, Menelaus and the like fig- 
ured (2 Mace. iv.). In reality, Caiaphas, in 
his relation to the Romans, belongs to this class. 
Throughout the Christian ages such perfidies 
have been repeated: there was a rank growth 
of them in the French revolution in particular. 
Even our own time betrays a peculiar disposition 
to the production of such subjects. The ap- 
proach to the bridge of treason is, however, 
visible at all times in such tendencies as seek 
to obliterate, as far as possible, the contrast be- 
tween God and the world, sin and grace, in- 
wardness and outward show. But at all events, 
‘the master of false prophecy is yet to come—the 
vice-Antichrist, acting as the deputy [Scherge] 
of the head Antichrist, and seeking to save at 
least his thirty pieces of silver out of the wreck 
ofihis former system. Thus, therefore, the False 
Prophet enters the service of Antichrist; his of- 
fice, henceforth, is to gain adherents for his 
master. He it is who also prepares the earth 
for.apostasy. A special motive which he urges 
eee See eee eS gt ee AT tee 
hinein. Wenn jemand mit dem Schwert tédten will, der 
muss selber (schon) mit dem Schwert getidtet sein;” which 
may thus be rendered: “If any one driveth a captivity, he 
driveth himself into captivity. Ifany one will kill with the 
sword, he must himself (his very self) be killed with the 
sword.”—E, R. C.] 

* Here we have a striking Johannean trait. Not one 
in the circle of the disciples of Jesus penetrated so early 
and so deeply the aemonic inclination to treason as John. 
And thus, doubtless, Judas became for him the type of the 
False Prophet. The way in which he several times strikes 


upon the idea of making fire fall from Heaven, is likewise 
vharacteristic of the Son of Thunder, 


to induce men to become worshippers of the 
Beast, is the fact that his dead!y wound is healed. 
This, in his sense, signifies that the operation of 
Christianity is exhausted—that Christianity has 
outlived itself—Biblical, pristine Christianity is 
at an end. This false, counterfeit lamb does 
great signs, and would even, in appearance, 
imitate the former Church-ban by a ban of na- 
ture, and make fire fall from Heaven. Here, espe- 
cially, we perceive the heavenly integrity of the 
former Son of Thunder, who once desired to 
make fire fall from Heaven upon a Samaritan 
city. He now knows to what such a proceeding 
would lead, and knows that God has reserved 
to Himself the right in the final judgment to let 
fire fall from Heaven on the Satanic mob (ch. 
xx.). The signs, however, which the false lamb 
really executes, to the seduction of men, will be 
lying signs, like the cause which he serves—or, 
at all events, grandiose magical arts.* The 
greatest sign is the infatuation of men into 
making an wmage to the Beast—to the Beast, 
moreover, as presenting the mockery of Christ’s 
resurrection, as having been wounded to death, 
and as having revived again—i. e., to the invin- 
cible, immortal Beast. It is a slight reminder 
of the sin of Aaron, that the men must make 
the image, but the False Prophet himself gives it 
& spiril, 80 that the image of the Beast can speak. 
Thus, in fine, the theory, science, poetry, and 
art of Antichristianity speak just as does this 
Beast himself in his practicalshape. Thedeclara- 
tion that the tendency of the image was to cause 
that all who would not worship the Beast should 
be £illed, is doubtless to be taken as referring 
to social death; and matters even arrive at such 
a pass that those who refuse their countenance 
to the Beast are, by his godless company, who 
have adopted an absolutely anti-symbolical sym- 
bolum, completely excluded from social inter- 
course, ag indicated by buying and selling. Thus 
there is already prepared, by the world, that 
separation which Christ, at His coming, shall 
judicially consummate, 


[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETC. ] 
By the American Editor. 

[Exuiorr: The dejected Dragon (Satan) per- 
secutes the Woman (the true, primitive, orthodox, 
catholicly united Church), also fallen from Heaven 
(her first figured state of elevation and glory), by 
inciting against her (1) Arian emperors (Con- 
stantius, A. D. 337-861; Valens, A. D, 864-378): 
(2) temptations to superstition: (3) the Arian- 
Pagan Gothic flood (see below). The flight into 
the wilderness indicates a change, not of place, 
but of state; it implies ‘‘the faithful Church's 
(gradual) loss of its previous character of Ca- 
tholicity or Universality, its invisibility in respect 
of true Christian public worship and destitution of 
all ordinary means of spiritual sustenance.” (For 
the period of the Wilderness-state, ch. xii, 14, 
see below with ch. xiii. 5.) The two wings of 
the great eagle, the assisting and protecting in- 
fluence of the Eastern and Western divisions of 
the great, eagle-symbolized, Roman Empire united 
under Theodosius the Great; .these wings were 
given to her: Theodosius was not only a Church- 
member, but appears to have been a truly pious 





* [See Add. Comment on ch. xiii. 13, p. 270.—H. R. ©,] 
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man.* The flood cast out of the serpent’s mouth, 
the Arian-Pagan Gothic invasions (a double 
idea suggested: (1) what flows from the mouth 
is dvetrine, good or bad, Prov. xviii. 4; xv. 28; 
(2) floods are a constant Scripture metaphor for 
the invasion of hostile nations, Isa. viii. 7; Jer. 
xlvi. 7; Ezek. xxvi. 83; Nahum i. 8, etc.; see 
also, with the double sense, Ps. cxliv. 7); such 
was the fury of this flood as ‘‘to sweep away 
_ all the political bulwarks of the Roman autho- 
rity before it; and thus might well have been 
deemed sufficient to sweep away also the Chris- 
tian Church and Christianity itself, the pro- 
fessed religion of the Empire.” The earth helped, 
etc.: ‘In those continuous and bloody wars of 
which the Western world had been the theatre, 
the barbarous invading population was so 
thinned, so absorbed, as it were, into the land 
they had invaded, that it needed their incorpo- 
ration as one people with the conquered to make 
up toe necessary constituency of Kingdoms. 
And in this incorporation, not only was much 
of their original institutions, customs and lan- 
guages absorbed, but their religion altogether. 
. . . So the Arianism of the invading flood, as 
well as its Paganism, was seen no more. It was 
absorbed, as it were, into the soil, and had dis- 
appeared.” The Beast from the sea (ch. xiii. 1) 
is one with (1) the Beast from the Abyss (ch. 
xvii. 8); (2) the litle horn of Daniel's fourth 
wild Beast (Dan. vii. 7, 8, 19-24); (8) St. Paul's 
Man of sin (2 Thess. ii. 1-12); (4) St. John’s 
Antichrist (1 John ii, 18-22; iv. 8; 2 John 7), 
and symbolizes the Papan Empire (the sea rep- 
resenting the flood of invading Goths): the seven 
heads signify (1) seven hills (of Rome), ch. xvii. 
9; (2) “the number of different successive govern- 
ing heads of bestial character—forms of government 
—which (not another Beast or Empire, but) the 
same individual seven-hilled Roman Empire would 
be under from first to last, from its early origin 
to its final destruction; there being here pre- 
mised, however, ... that the seventh head visible 
on the Apocalyptic Beast would be, in order of 
existence, its eighth (ch. xvii. 11),”+ they (five 





+ [“First, to him (Theodosius), alone of Roman Emperors 
from Constantine to Charlemagne, the title has attached— 
deservedly attached, to use Gibbon’s expression—of ‘ Taro- 
DOSIUS THE GREAT.’ Next it was his lot, alone of Roman 
Emperors after its bipartition by Valentinian, to unite the 
two divisions of the Empire, the Eastern and the Western, 
which now, let it be noted, in the very coinage of the Em- 
pire seemed to be figured as wings, under his own sway. 
Further, it was pre-eminently his character to use all this, 
his imperial power, success and greatness, as a protector 
and nursing father to the orthodox Church of Christ, As 
Gibbon says, ‘Every victory of his contributed to the tri- 
umph of the Christian and catholic faith.’ Indeed, not the 
professing orthodox Church alone (contradistinctively to the 
Arian) might claim Theodosius as a friend and protector; 
but Christ’s true Church also, included in the former. For 
none, I think, can read his history without the impression 
of his real personal piety. See his character as sketched by 
Milner.”—BEt11ort, Vol. IIT., pp. 55 sq. 

[The patent objection to this exposition is, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how the influence of Theodosius could have 
assisted the flight of the Church into the wilderness as that 
symbol is explained by Elliott; it’ would seem as though 
his influence must rather have tended to an escape from it. 
—E. R. C. 

+ (‘His (the Angel’s) meaning in this (xvii. 11) is easily 
seen, in so far as the symbol itself is concerned, by reference 
to the statement . . . of ch. xiii, 3, that one of his heads ap- 
peared to have been wounded to death by a sword, but that 
his deadly wound was healed. For a fresh head had evi- 
dently sprouted up in place of the preceding one cut down— 
a new seventh in place of the old seventh; so that the lust 





having fallen at the time of the Apocalypse, 
xvii. 10) represent (a) Kings. (4) Consuls, (c) 
Dictators, (d) Decemvirs, (¢) Military Tribunes, 
(f) the orépavoc crowned Emperors beginning 
with Augustus (the head then existing), (g) the 
dvddnua Emperors beginning with Diocletian,* 
(this head received its deadly wound in the edict 
of Theodosius, suppressing Pagan worship, 
which edict, according to Gibbon, ch. xxviii., 
“inflicted a deadly wound on Paganism,” but 
revived or sprouted againas an eighth head, viz.:) 
(2) the Popedom—professedly Christian, but 
essentially heathen: the ten horns represent the 
ten kingdoms into which the Western Empire 
was divided (and which gave their power and 
strength unto the Beast, ch. xvii. 12, 13), viz., 
(1) the Anglo-Saxons, (2) the Franks of Central 
France, (3) Alleman-Franks of Eastern France, 
(4) the Burgundic Franks of South-eastern 
France, (5) the Visigoths, (6) the Suevi, (7) the 
Vandals, (8) the Ostro-Goths in Italy, (9) the 
Bavarians, (10) the Lombards; (with changes, 
“the number ten will be found to have been ob- 
served on from time to time, as that of the 
Western Roman or Papal Kingdoms”): the 
Beast and the ten horns receive their power at 
one and the same time (uiav dpav, ch. xvii. 12), 
t. ée., from about A. D. 480-5380; three horns 
plucked up before the Beast (Dan. vii. 8), the 
subjection of the Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lom- 
bards to the temporal power of the Pope (A. D. 
533-755, in which last year was Pepin’s donation 
of the Exarchate of Ravenna—a donation con- 
firmed and enlarged by Charlemagne, A. D. 774, 
which completed Peter's Patrimony) ; blasphemies, 
as Christ’s Vicar assuming all his offices as Pro- 
phet, Priest and King; worshipped (ch. xiii. 4, 
comp. 2 Thess. ii. 4), the Pope seats himself 
‘“‘on the day of his consecration upon God's high 
Altar under the dome of St. Peter’s, there to re- 
ceive the adoration of his Cardinals,” and “in 
the eighth century it was Gregory the Second’s 
boast to the Greek Emperor, ‘All the kings of 
the West reverence the Pope as a God on Earth’” 





head visible on the Beast, though visibly the seventh, was, in 
p int of chronological succession. the eighth. It was thus, 
indeed, that the Beast, under its new and last head, became 
what the Angel called it, ‘he Beast that was, and is not, 
and yet is’ (kat mapéorat—and shall be present), ch. vii. 8; 
it having by that deadly wound been annihilated in its im- 
mediately preceding draconic form; and through the fresh- 
sprouted head, revived in its new or ten-horned bestial form. 
I said the next preceding draconic form, because it is stated, 
that the Dragon yielded to it (the Beast), on its emergence 
from the sea, ‘his power and his throne and great authority.’ 
So that the transition from the dracontc state of Rome and 
its empire to the ten-horned bestial was direct, and without 
any other form or head intervening, according to the Apoca- 
lyptic representation.” ELutiort, vol. iii., p, 115.—E. R. C.] 

* (Elliott calls attention to the fact, that although the 
title of the sovereign remained the same, the nature of his 
office was entirely changed after Diocletian. He writes: “On 
turning to Gibbon .... and glancing at the Iudex of Con- 
tents, ch. xiii.,... both the fact and the symbol that we seek 
arrest the eye connectedly, even as if placed there for the 
very purpose of illustrating the Apocalyptic enigma: * Dio- 
cletian assumes the diadem, and introduces the Persian 
ceremonial. New form of administration, —The notice thus 
summarily given is explained and enlarged on in the history 
(ch, xiii). The transition of the Roman Empire from its 
imperial or sixth head, introduced by Augustus, to a new 
and seventh introduced by Diocletian, is thus distinctly de- 
clared: ‘Like Augustus, Diocletian may be considered as 
the founder of anew empire,’ and the change is then illus- 
trated somewhat fully, as affecting alike the offictal dignity 
of the Prince governing, and the constitution and adminis- 
tration of the Empire governed.”—K. R. C.] 
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(Gibbon; see also Secular and Ecc. Histories). 
The two-horned Beast representa the Papal Clergy 
united under the Pope in his ecclesiastical cha- 
racter as Western Patriarch, and acting so as to 
support his usurpation as Vicar of Christ: (1) 
he has horns like a lamb, and speaks as a dragon, 
t. e. under pretence of preaching the Gospel, he 
elaborates a denial of Christ; (2) he exercises all 
the power and authority of the first Beast before 
(t. e. as responsible to) him, the grand charac- 
teristic (assumed) power of the Pope—that of 
the keys—is delegated to the clergy; (3) signs, 
the assumption by the clergy of the power to 
work miracles; (4) causing them that dwell on the 
Earth to worship, tha entire influence of the 
clergy exercised to support the usurped claims 
of the Pope. The Image of the Beast symbolizes 
the Papal General Councils, which virtually rep- 
resented the Head of Antichristendom,* (1) it 
was the two-horned Beast (the papal clergy) that 
said to them who dwelt on the Roman Earth, 
that they should make the image (constitute a 
General Council); (2) it was given to this Beast 
to give breath to the image, etc.—it was the pecu- 
liarity of the General Councils that on matters 
ecclesiastical the clergy should alone have voice; 
(3) the Image was made to be worshipped—these 
Councils claimed to pronounce infallibly on ques- 
tions of religion and faith; (4) the Image caused 
as many as would not worship it to be put to 
death—the Councils anathematized and excom- 
municated all who would not submit to their 
decrees. The name is, the one surgested by 
Ireneus, Aaresvdc—the numerical value of the 
constituent letters of which is (A, 80 + a, 1 + 
t, 800 + 2,5 +2, 10+ », 50+ 0, 70 + ¢, 200 
=) 666; the imposing on men the mark, etc., is 
causing the inhabitants of the Roman Earth to 
devote themselves to the Papal Antichrist, and 
this both in profession (forehead) and action 
(hand), even as soldiers to their emperor, slaves 
to their master, devotees to their god.—The period 
of the Beast’s continuance as a persecuting power, 
ch. xiii. 5, and of the wilderness-state of the 
Church, ch. xii. 6, is twelve hundred and sixty 
prophetic days or years: the primary terminus 
a quo of this period is the promulgation of Justi- 
nian’s Code and Deecretal Epistle to the Pope, A.D. 
529-533; the secondary epoch is the Decree of 
Phocas, A. D. 604-608; the primary concluding 
terminus, A. D. 1789-1793, *‘the epoch by which 
a blow was dealt to the Papal power from which 
it has never recovered.” (In reference to the 
secondary concluding terminus, Elliott calls at- 
tention to the fact, that Daniel (xiii 1 L912) 
foretells a supplemental period of seventy-five 
years which he (writing in A. D. 1861) sug- 
gested was probably to be added to that termi- 
nts in A, D. 1864-8. Writing in A. D. 1868 
(Postscript to Preface, Vol. I.), he claims that 
the Bull of the Pope for the Convocation of an 
(Ecumenical Council, issued in that year, in 
that it does not invite Sovereigns to sit in that 
Council, is ‘an admission of the completed end- 





* [As to the fitness of the symbol (elkwy), Elliott writes: 
“The figure has been appliet to the chief exemplifications 
that history offers of national representation by deputies, 
So ¢. g. of the British Parliament. Says Burke: ‘The virtue, 
spirit and essence of a House of Commons consists in its 
i oy express image of the feelings of a nation,’ ” etc,— 
i vy . 





ing of the period of the kings of Western Christen- 
dom spiritually subjecting the power of their king: 
doms to him; that is, of the completed ending 
of twelve hundred and sixty years.”’ The pre- 
sent he regards as the supplemental period, to 
close about A. D. 1943.* 

Barnes: (Ch. xii. 138-17). Satan (after his 
failure to destroy the Church through Pagan 
persecutions, see p. 240), ‘* puts forth his power 
and manifests his hostility in another form— 
that of the Papacy. . . The Church is, however, 
safe from that attempt to destroy it, for the Wo- 
man is represented as fleeing to the wilderness 
(some place of refuge—possibly the retreats of 
the Waldenses, deserts, monasteries, efc.), be- 
yond the power of the enemy, and is there kept 
alive. Still filled with rage, though incapable 
of d>stroying the true Church itself, he turns 
his wrath, under the form of Papal persecutions, 
against individual Christians.’”’—(Ch. xiii.) The 
first Beast is the one (secular) Roman power 
contemplated as made up-of ten subordinate 
kingdoms, which ‘‘combined in itself all the 
elements of the terrible and the oppressive, 
which had existed in the aggregate in the other 
great empires that preceded it.” The~ second 
Beast is the Papacy considered as a spiritual 
power, putting on the apparent gentleness of the 





* [Elliott at this point (vol. iii., p.260sqq.) presents an 
elaborate argument, of which the following is an abstract, 
against the Day-Day, and in favor of what he styles 


Tae YEAR-DAY PRINCIPLE. 


I. The presumptive @ priori evidence. 

1, From the nature of prophetic symbols. The Apocalyptic 
prophecies, to which the controversy relates, are confessedly 
symbolic prophecies (save that of the Two Witnesses, which 
8 me contend to be literal). In such prophecies (which are 
pictures in miniature), it is reasonable to expect that a pro- 
portion of scale will be observed between the symbol and the 
thong symbolized, in time as well as in other respects. 

2, From God’s declared purpose of making the near ap- 
proach of the consummation evident at the time of its 
approaching; yet, till then, so hidden as to allow of Chris- 
tians always expecting it. This seems to require that, when 
prophesying concerning times, a chronological cypher should 
have been employed. 

3. From the probability that this cypher would be a day 
fora year. We find similar cyphers employed Dan. ix. 24— 
27 (Elliott contends that Y)AW, there meaning hebdomad, 


when by itself, always means a week—seven days); Ezek. iv. 
1-6: Analogies, Num. xiv. 384; Ley. xxv. 2-4 

Il. The direct evidence. 

This arises from the fact, that the perinds of so manv pro- 
phecies interpreted on the Year-day principle have proved 
correct. Ie refers tu his interpretations of the periods of 
the Saracenic woe, p. 201; the Turkish woe. p. 201; the 
Witnesses, p. 228; the Woman travailing in birth, p. 240, 
and sojourning in the Wilderness, p. 260; the ten-horaed 
Beast’s time of prospering, p. 260. 

JIT. Objections, (Only the more prominent will be men- 

tioned.) 
1, The alleged novelty of the principle as one unknown in 
the Church from the days of Laniel to those of Wickliffe. 
Answer: The fact is not as alleged. From the days of 
Cyprian, this principle in reference to some prophecies has 
been adopted, 

2. The alleged discrepancies and unsatisfactoriness of 
Apocalyptic expositions based on this principle. Answer: 
Wrong applications of a principle, resulting in discrepan- 
cies, do not militate against the principle itself, if it be 
supported (as this is, see under IL.) by manifest coinci- 
dences, 

3. The alleged necessary participation of allin communion 
with the Church of Rome throughont twelve hundred and 
sixty years (many of whom we hive reason to believe were 
true Christians) in the curse and perdition of Babylon as set 
forth ch. xiv.9-11. Answer: The chrovological position of 
the warning which contains the threatening of woe is at the 
very end of the period of twelve hundred and sixty years, 
after the fall of Babylon (xiv. 8), and therefore after the call 
of ch, xviii. 4.—H, R. C.] 
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lamb, but at the same time possessing the spirit 
of the Dragon. The deadly wound of the first 
Beast indicates that the Roman civil and secular 
power was so waning (in consequence of the in- 
vasion of the Northern hordes) as to be in dan- 
ger of extinction ; the healing symbolizes the re- 
storative and preservative influence of the Church 
of Rome upon the secular empire. The secular 
power thus preserved is to continue 1260 pro- 
phetic days or years—blaspheming (by its (1) 
arrogant claims, (2) assumed authority in mat- 
ters of conscience, (3) setting aside Divine au- 
thority, (4) impions declarations in derogation 
of the Divine claims); persecuting (e. g., the 
Waldenses, Albigenses, efc.), but at last shall (1) 
go into captivity,* (2) come to an end in blood. 
—The image of the Beast symbolizes the civil go- 
vernment strongly resembling the old Roman 
dominion, which the spiritual power of the Pa- 
pacy caused to exist, depending for its vital 
energy on the Papacy, and in its turn, lending 
its aid to support the Papacy.;—lIn reference to 
the name and mark of the Beast, Barnes agrees 
with Elliott. 

Stuart: (Ch. xiii.). The first Beast sym- 
bolizes the Pagan Roman Empire; the second, the 
Pagan Priesthood; the deadly wound of one of 
the heads, the death of Nero, one of the seven 
Kings of Ch. xvii. 10, 11; the restoration, the 
belief of a reappearance of that emperor (!) ;{ 
the image, the statue erected to him asa god; 
the forty-two months, the period of the Neronic 
persecution (from November, A. D. 64 to June, 


* [This is yet, in a great measure, to be fulfilled; and as 
I understand it, it discloses the manner ia which the Papal 
secular power will come to an end. It will be by being sub- 
dued, so that it might seem to be made captive, and led off by 
some victorious host. Rome now is practically held in sub- 
jection by foreign arms, and has no true independence; 
perhaps this will be more and more so as its ultimate fall 
approaches.” Barnes. (This was written A. D, 1851.)—H, 
R. C.] 


+ [Barnes finds the fulfillment of this Symbol in the re- 
establishment of the Roman Empire under Charlemagne. 
He quotes the following from Gibbon, ch. xlix.: “The title 
of patrician was below the merit and greatness of Charle- 
magne; and it was only by reviving the Western emptre that 
they could pay their obligations, or secure their establish- 
ment. By this decisive measure they would finally eradicate 
the claims of the Greeks; from the debasement of a provin- 
cial town the majesty of Rome would be restored; the 
Latin Christians would be united under a supreme head in 
their ancient metropolis; and the conquerors of the West 
would receive their crown from the successors of St. Peter. 
The Roman Church would acquire a zealous and respectable 
advocate; and, under the shadow of the Carlovingian power, 
the bishop might exercise, with honor and safety, the go- 
vernment of the city.” To this he adds the following re- 
mark: ‘“ All this seems as if it were a designed commentary 
on such expressions as these; ‘And he exerciseth all the 
power of the first Beast,.....saying to them that dwell on 
the earth that they should make an image to the Beast which 
had the wound by a sword and did live; and he had power 
to give life unto the image of the Beast,’” etc. He also sub- 
joins the coronation oath of the Emperor from Sigonius: 
“T, the Emperor, do engage and promise,in the name of 
Christ, before God and the blessed Apostle Peter, that I will 
be a protector and defender of this holy Church of Rome, in 
all things wherein I can be useful to it, so far as Divine as- 
sistance shall enable me, and so far as my knowledge and 
power can reach.”—E. R. C.] 


{ [Stuart devotes a long Bxcureus to the establishment of 
this opinion. He writes: “I do not say that John meant to 
convey the impression that Nero would actually revive, and 
reappear on the stage of action; for this I do not believe. 
But thus much I am compelled to believe, .. . that John 
here recognizes, and intends that others should recognize, 
Nero, by pointing to an individual respecting whom reports 
were everywhere current, such as have been exhibited 
above.”—H. R. C.] 
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A. D. 68); the name, TOP. 173, the letters of 


which give the number 666. 

Worpswortn: ‘ The Zwo Wings are emblems 
of the Two Testaments; ... the Church flies 
on their pinions in her missionary course through 
the wilderness of this world.’ The flood and the 
help of the earth, he interprets as Elliott.—(Ch, 
xiii.) He agrees with Elliott in the exposition 
of this chapter, with the following exceptions: 
By the seven heads he understands (ch. xvii. 10, 
11) ‘‘ the kingdoms which were successively ab- 
sorbed within the circle of the Roman Empire, 
. . . the (1) Babylonian, (2) Medo-Persian, (3) 
Greek, (4) Syrian, (5) Egyptian, (6) Roman 
Heathen Imperial... (7) Imperial power of Ger- 
many.” By the wounding, the ceasing of the 
imperial power in the abdication of Augustulus 
—it is not said that the Head was restored, but 
that the wound of the Beast was healed (ver. 12), 
the Beast lived on inthe Papacy. By the image, 
“the personification of the Papacy, in the visible 
form of the Pontiff for the time being.” 

Atrorp: (Ch. xii. 13-18.) The figure of the 
wings is taken from Old Testament expressions 
in reference to the flight of Israel from Egypt 
(Ex. xix. 4; Deut. xxxii. 11). ‘We must not 
understand (by) the Woman, the invisible 
spiritual Church of Christ, nor (by) her flight 
into the wilderness, the withdrawal of God’s true 
servants from the eyes of the world. . . I own 
that considering the analogies and the language 
used (in reference to Israel in the desert), I am 
much more disposed to interpret the persecution 
of the Woman by the Dragon, of the various per- 
secutions by Jews which followed the Ascension, 
and her flight into the wilderness, of the gradual 
withdrawing of the Church and her agency 
from Jerusalem and Judea, finally consummated 
by the flight to the mountains on the approach- 
ing siege. . . And then the river...might be 
variously understood—of the Roman armies 
which threatened to sweep away Christianity— 
or of the persecutions which followed the Church 
into her retreats, but eventually became ab- 
sorbed by the civil power turning Christian—or 
of the Jewish nation itself, banded together 
against Christianity wherever it appeared, but 
eventually itself becoming powerless against it 
by its dispersion and ruin—or, again, of the in- 
flux of heretical opinions from the Pagan philo- 
sophies which tended to swamp the true faith. 
I confess that not one of these seems to me satis- 
factorily to answer the conditions; nor do we 
gain any thing by their combination. ... As to 
the time indicated by the 1260 days, or 34 
years, the interpretations given have not been 
convincing, nor even specious.” See also the 
extract from Alford on p. 242. He concludes 
his section with the words: ‘This latter part 
of the vision yet waits its clearing up.”—Chap. 
xiii.) Zhe first Beast is one with the four Beasts 
of Daniel and that of ch. xvii.; he symbolizes 
the aggregate of the empires of this world as op- 
posed to Christ and His Kingdom; the seven heads 
are (1) Egypt, (2) Nineveh, (3) Babylon, (4) Per- 
sia, (5) Greecia, (6) Rome, (7) the Christian Empire 
beginning with Constantine; the wounding (with 
Auberlen), the conversion of the empire to Chris- 
tianity, by virtue of which the Beast in his 
proper essence, in the ful/uess of his opposition 
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to God and His saints, ceases to be; the worship, 
etc., “‘are a sort of parody on ascriptions of 
praise to God (Ex. xv. 11; Ps. xxxv. 10; Ixxi. 
19; Is. xl. 18,25; xlvi. 5, etc.): they represent 
to us the relapse into all the substantial elements 
of Paganism of the resuscitated empire;”’ the 
forty-two months, the well-known period of the 
agency of Antichrist. The second Beast, identi- 
cal with the false Prophet of ch. xix. 20, is the 
reviver and upholder of the first; in reference 
to the first, he is (1) édentical as to genus, (2) 
diverse in origin, (3) subsidiary in zeal and action; 
he symbolizes the sacerdotal persecuting power, 
Pagan and Christian, which, gentle in its aspect 
and professions, was yet cruel in its actions. 
The Jmage, the statue of the Emperor, which 
every where men were made to worship; ‘‘it is 
not so easy to assign a meaning to the giving life 
and speech to the Image. . . The allusion proba- 
bly is to some lying wonders permitted to the 
Pagan priests to try the faith of God’s people. 
We cannot help, as we read, thinking of the 
moving images, and winking and speaking pic- 
tures, so often employed for purposes of impos- 
ture by their far less excusable Papal suc- 
cessors.’”’ Vers. 16, 17 point to the commercial 
and spiritual interdicts which have, both by 
Pagan and by Papal persecutors, been laid on 
non-conformity. Concerning the name and num- 
ber, he writes in the Prolegomena, 35, 82: “It 
(Aarevvéc) is beyond question the best solution 
that has been given; but that it is not the so- 
lution, I have a persuasion amounting to a cer- 
tainty.” (See also zn loc.) 

Lorp: (Ch. xii. 13-17.) “The Dragon who 
followed the Woman symbolizes the Pagan priests 
and their abettors; .. their following after her 
denotes their attempt to join her society by a 
profession of Christianity.” ‘The Serpent... 
was not the Devil who fought with Michael, but 
the Monster Dragon of seven heads (see p. 242), 
- . . it represents the rulers of the Roman Em- 
pire from the elevation of Constantine.” The 
gift to the Woman of the wings, denotes that su- 
pernatural aids were granted her, wiz.: graces 
that formed a part of herself; the river, the 
flood of false doctrines and superstitious rites 
introduced by Constantine and his successors; 
the earth, the people generally, who eagerly em- 
braced the adulterated religion, and who by their 
exulting reception of it so occupied the attention 
of the rulers as to allow the dissentients to 
escape; the retreat from the face of the serpent, 
the flight of the true Church to a place unknown 
(the Waldenses, etc.) ; the anger of the serpent, the 
continued disposition to destroy; the making 
war with the remnant, the persecution of isolated 
dissentients; the time, times, and half a time, 
twelve hundred and sixty years.—(Ch. xiii.) 
The first Beast symbolizes ‘the Gothic rulers 
who established governments in the Western 
Empire during the Fifth century, and their suc- 
cessors and subjects to the present time;” the 
symbols of the first part of ver. 2, that this go- 
vernment unites in itself the agility of the 
leopard, the strength of the bear, and the merci- 
lessness and voracity of the lion; the head re- 
ceiving the wound was the last—the wounding 
denotes the slaughter of all Christian heirs to 
the throne and the accession of Julian the apos- 


tate; the recovery, the restoration of the Chris- 
tian succession in Jovian; the worship, etc., of 
vers. 3, 4, that the populace (1) entertained for 
their rulers awe and admiration, (2) and, re- 
garding them as having acquired the rights of 
the old Roman Emperors, acquiesced in their as- 
sumptions in matters of religion; the great 
things and blasphemy, usurpations of authority 
over Divine rights, laws, etc. ; ver. 7, the perse- 
cutions of the Albigenses, Waldenses, etc.; vers. 
9, 10 predict the slaughter and vassalage of all 
who should attempt to deliver themselves from 
religious tyranny by force (exemplified in the 
history of all persecuted peoples); the forty- 
two months denotes 1260 years of domination (the 
terminus a quo being about A. D. 597 or some- 
what later).* The second Beast indicates the 
“hierarchy of the Italian Catholic Church 
within the Papal dominions;’’ the earth whence 
he came, the population of the empire under a 
settled government; the two horns, twofold rule 
(civil and military)—lamb-like (apparently for 
ornament and defence), dragon-like (aggressive, 
insatiable, merciless) ; ver. 12 (first part), that it 
exercises the same power (civiland military)asthe 
first Beast, and contemporaneously (issuing and 
executing decrees, making war, etc.); ver. 12 (se- 
cond part), the leading of the populace to submit to 
blasphemous usurpations of the emperors; vers. 
13, 14, the pretended miracles of the priesthood. 
The Jmage symbolizes the Papal Kingdom which 
the priesthood established—‘ the union of their 
several national churches into asingle hierarchy, 
and subjection of them to the Pope as their su- 
preme legislative and judicial head, after the 
model of the ancient civil Empire under Con- 
stantine,”’ ete. The Name is Aatewvéc, whose let- 
ters give the number 666. Vers. 16, 18 indicate 
excommunication and outlawry for non-con- 
formity. 

Guasaow: (Ch. xii. 13-18.) Ver. 13. When 
Satan could not prevent the external prosperity 
of the Church, he diffused the poison of heresy. 
Ver. 14. The second flight of the Woman; the 
great eagle is the fourth Zéa of chap. iv;} the 
flight to the desert indicates expatriation (in the 
valleys of Piedmont, etc.) ; the time, etc., the pro- 
phetic period of 1260 years (beginning about 
A.D. 607).f Vers. 15-17, as Elliott.—(Ch. xiii.) 





* (Lord’s EXxposiTIon was published in 1847.—E. R. ©.] 

+ [Glasgow recognizes in the Zda “ The official and repre- 
sentative ministrant agencies commissioned by the Lord Je- 
sus; and comprehensively all His people, when actively 
serving Him for the gocd of man.” According to him, the 
Lion symbolizes “that like Judah of old will be the Chris- 
tian people of the Gospel aye, rising paramount to and sub- 
duing all the nations of the earth; the Oz, the ministers 
and people of Jesus” as (1) “sufferers of persecution,” (2) 
abounding in “works of faith and labors of Jove ;” the Face. 
of a Man, the * people of God as bearing the image of Christ” 
—especially ministers; the Flying Eagle, “three great facts 
realized in the agencies employed by Jesus in His Church: 
(1) the means and power given them of escaping from tho 
rage of their persecuting enemies ; (2) their movement to 
distant places in bearing the gospel message; (3) their study 
ot the prophecies, and their having ‘their life hid with Christ,’ 
the Rock of Ages.”—K. R. C.] 

t [Glasgow remarks: “It is worthy of being noted that 
there is in all these, as in prophetic dates generally, a mar- 
gin of three or four, sometimes as many as seven, years, 
within which limit an event may be reckoned some few years 
earlier or Jater.” (He might also have call d attention to 
the fact that some prophecies have a double—an initial and 
consummate—objective, and -onsequently will have a two- 
fo'd beginning and ending.) He brings together someeven 8 
that haye for their period 126 years, as follows: 


CHAP. XII. 
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This is not a new vision, but a continuation of 
the preceding—the Dragon that sank down in 
the sea (ch. xii. 18) emerges in a new form and 
with a new name; this Beast (see p. 242) 
emerges from the sea, 7. ¢., ‘of the Arian Goths 
and northern Pagans, and remanent Pagans of 
the Empire.’ For his expositions of the heads, 
see p. 242; in his interpretation of the horns he 
agrees with Elliott, p.259. The wounding de- 
notes the fsll of the Western Empire, partially 
in A. D. 476, and more completely A. D. 4983— 
this fall did not imply a total cessation of the 
imperial power; the imperial laws and prinsi- 
ples were so adopted by the barbarian conquer- 
ors that ultimately a new Roman Empire sprang 
to life from the contused head of the old (the 
restoration). The transition of the Beast from 
the Dragon-form spanned over the time from 
Constantine to Justinian; the forty-two months 
were allotted to him after the healing of the 
mortal stroke, and their beginning (A. D. 529- 
532) was marked by the institution of the Bene- 
dictine Order, and the publication of the Code 
of Justinian. The second Beast is the Papal 
hierarchy (genera/ly on this subject he agrees 
with Elliott), The Jmage—(sic)—‘‘this we at 
once recognize in the temporal power of the 
Pope, and the territory called Peter’s Patrimony, 
granted by Pepin in A. D. 754; to which may 
be added the creation of cardinals, who are at 
once priests and temporal lords;” (this image 
of the monster has not the term of 1260 pro- 
phetic days assigned to it; the giving of spirit to 
it was fulfilled in the summoning of Western 
Councils—by these it bothspoke andacted. The 
Name and number, Aarewvdc, is one, though not 
the sole, solution of the problem. (He presents 
the following, all bearing on the Latin Church: 
Bevedixtdc, "IraAucy éexxAyoia, Kovropia, Wapddoore, 
"Eorepoc 4684, INPI WN, Vicarius Filii Dei, 
Vicarius generalis Dei in terris, ete.). 

AUBERLEN: (Ch. xiii.) This writer in many 
points agrees with Elliott, and his views have to 
a considerable extent been adopted by Alford, 
Glasgow and others. According to him: The 
jirst Beast represents the world-power; the 
seven heads, (1) Egypt, (2) Assyria, (3) Babylon, 
(4) Medo-Persia, (5) Greece, (6) Rome, (7) the 
Germanic-Sclavonic Empire; the woundiny, the 
conversion to Christianity of the seventh head ;* 





[A. D. 67+1260—1827, from the Woman’s flight under Nero, 
until the setting up of a rival Pope by Louis of Bavaria, 
which gave a measure of relief—synchronous With the birth 
of Wickliffe, and the rise of Marsilius of Padua. 

[A. D. 25441260—1514, from the usurpation exercised by 
Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, to the death of the Witnesses 
(see p. 229). 

. [A. D. 292+1260—1552, from the beginning of the Galerian 
ersecution to the Peace of Passau and the establishment of 
rotestant freedom. : 

[A. D 311+4+1260—1571, from the election of Coscilianus as 
Bishop of Carthage leading to the Erastian interference of 
the Emperor, to the granting of liberty of conscience to 
Protestants in France, and the Pope's excommunication of 
the Protestant Sovereign of England. 

[A. D. 529+1260—1789, from the institution of the Bene- 
dictine Monks. aud the publication of Justinian’s code, to 
the beginning of the French Revolution. 

[A. D. 607-+1260—1867 (8), from the decree of Phocas, to 
the Spanish Revolution, which brought down the last of the 
ten horns.—kE. K. C.] : 

* (St. John beholds ‘ one of the Beast’s heads, as it were 
slain unto death, and the wound of his death was healed’ 
(xiii. 3, 12, 14). This dead!y wound of one of the world- 
kingdoms reminds us of what Daniel saw (Dan. vii. 4) with 





the healing, the apostatizing of the Christian 
head (this is the eighth head of ch. xvii. 11, the 
Antichristian Kingdom in the strict sense ;* pro- 
bably a person +); the ten horns denote ten 





regard to the King of Babylon: ‘I beheld till the wings 
thereof (of the lion) were plucked, and the King received the 
upright posture and the heart of a man.’ We know that 
hereby the humiliation of Nebuchadnezzar’s high-soaring 
haughtiness is indicated, and his sub-:equent con: ersion to 
the living God. A similar change passes over one of the 
Apocalyptic heads of the Beast. It is not changed into a 
human head, but it receives a wound to death, and is thns 
rendered innocuous, The Kingdom of this world, for which 
this head stands, does not truly turn to the living God, so 
that its beast-nature is changed into a human one, as was 
the case with Nebuchadnezzar; but it does not develope its 
beast-like, brutal, God-opposed character, so fully as the six 
others ; for atime it divests itself of its anti-Christian cha- 
racter, It appears as éopaypevoy, as if slain; and the re- 
mark has been justly made, that this expression is chosen 
purposely, in order to point out an outward resemblance be- 
tween the Beast and the Lamb, which John beholds (ch. v. 6), 
likewise as éopayyévov. The second Beast was like the 
Lamb, because it had two horns like a lamb (xiii. 11 ); the first 
is like the Lamb in having a deadly wound. Hence we must 
not expect, even of the Beast, of the world-power itself, that 
its development to the end will be in an exclusively hea- 
thenish form; it is to be Christianized externally ; nay, fora 
time, it will appear to be altogether dead,and to have passed 
out of existence; and yet it will be in existence, and not 
have ceased to be Beast.” AUBERLEN, p. 297.—H. R. C.| 

* (“The deadly wound is thus healed: The Beast which 
received it recovers life and returns, but now not only trom 
the sea, but out of the Abyss, whence it drew new Anti- 
christian strength of Hell (xiii. 3, 12, 14; xvii 8; xi. 7). 
The Lord Jesus has expressed the same progression (Matt. 
xii. 43-45), The Christian Germanic world apostatizes 
from Christianity ; the old, God-opposed, aud anti-Christian 
beast-nature asserts itself with new power and gains the 
ascendancy ; a new heathenism breaks in upon the Christian 
world. A heathenism which is worse, more demonic, more 
of the nature of the bottomless pit, than the ancient one, 
for it, as represented by the first heads of the Beast, was 
only an apostasy from the general revelation of God in na- 
ture and conscience (Rom. i. and ii. 14), whereas this hea- 
thenis‘n is an apostasy from the full revelation of Divine 
love in the Son (comp. Matt. xi. 41.42); it is refined, intensi- 
fied beathenism, to which the words shall be addressed : 
‘Remember from whence thou art fallen!’ (ch. ii. 5). This 
prophecy is not confined to the Revelation; it is the same 
apostasy (amoatacia) of which St. Paul speaks in 2 Thess. ii. 
3, and which he sees culminate in Antichrist, the Man of 
Sin, the son of perdition. And in describing the evil times 
of the last days (2 Tim. iii. 1 sqq.), the Apostle delineates the 
character of the men who shall Jive then, in a manuer 
which reminds us of his characteristics of the heathens 
(Rom. i, 29): thus he foresaw a new heathenism within Chris- 
tendom. For it is evident that he speaks of Christendom ; 
his expressions—apostasy, 2 Thess. ii. 3; some shall depart 
from the faith, 1 Tim. iv. 1 (comp, 2 Tim. iii. 5; iv. 3, etc. }— 
plainly show it. What is peculiar to the Apocalypse is the 
clear juxtaposition of the Harlot and the returning Beast. 
he Lord Jesus (Matt. xxiv. 4, 5, 11, 28-26) and the Apostles 
speak of false doctrine, seduction, apostasy, more in general 
terms, whereas the Apocalypse distinguishes between two 
kinds of apostasies, Jewish and heathenish, of the Church 
and of the world; the pseudo-Christianity of the Harlot, 
and the anti-Christianity of the returning Beast. The latter 
is the world divested of all Christianity; the former, the 
world, adopting Christianity, or Christianity adapting it- 
self to the world.” AUBERLEN, pp.300 sq.—kK. R. C.] 

t : It cannot be proved with absolute certainty that a per- 
sonal Antichrist will stand at the head of the Antichristian 
Kingdom, for it is possible that the eighth, like the prece- 
ding seven heads, designates a kingdom, a power, and nota 
person, and the same may be said concerning the Antichris- 
tian horn described by Daniel, when compared with the ten 
horns. But the type of Antiochus Epiphanes is of decisive 
importance, for this personal enemy of God's Kingdom is 
described in the eighth chapter of Daniel, as a little, gradu- 
ally increasing horn, just as Antichrist is spoken of in the 
seventh, And this is corroborated by the Apostle Paul (2 
Thess. ii.), who describes Antichrist (ver. 4) with colors evi- 
dently furnished by Daniel’s sketch of Antiochus, and who 
calls him, moreover, the Man of sin, the Son of perdition, 
which, if explained naturally, must refer to an individuat 
comp. John xvii. 12, where the same expression, o vlos THs 
amwaAecas, is used of Judas). In favor of the same view may 
be adduced, likewise, analogies in the history of the world; 
the previous world-kingdoms had extraordinary persons «8 
their heads, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander tae Great, 
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kingdoms into which the last head is to be di- 
vided (this division is still future). The second 
Beast is identical with the False Prophet of ch. 
xix. 20, and with the human eyes of the little horn 
(f Dan. vii, 8; the first Beast is a physical, poli- 
teal—this a spiritual power, the power of doc- 
irine and knowledge, of intellectual cultivation, 
of ideas; he arises from the earth, i. e., the civi- 
lized, consolidated, orderly world; he comes in 
a Christian garb and name, the horns of the lamb, 
but with the spirit and speech of the Dragon 
(comp. Matt. vii. 15); the Jmage which the 
False Prophet causes to be made (the historical 
substratum of which is in the image in Dan. iil., 
and the statues of the Roman Emperors, to 
which divine worship was paid), denotes the 
deification of the world and the world-power— 
this is the new heathenism, sinking back into the 
deification of nature and humanity, of which it 
cannot.be predicted what forms of folly and 
bestiality (Rom. i. 22 sq.) it shall yet assume ; 
with this enhancement of idolatry, seem to be 
connected new demonic mighty operations, ac- 
cording to ver. 15. Vers, 15-17 contain a pro- 
phecy that all public intercourse will be on con- 
dition of receiving the mark of the Beast (which 
is significantly contrasted with the Seal of the 
servants of God, ch. vil. 8sqq.), and that true 
believers will be given into the hand of Anti- 
christ for persecution, as is intimated, Dan. vii. 
21, 25; Matt. xxiv. 9.*—E. R.C.] 





The spiritual and universal character does not exclude indi- 
vidual personal representatives. Every spiritual tendency 
has its distinguished representatives, and when it has 
reached its perfection, produces its representative xar’ 
é£oxyv. Hence Anti-Christian tendencies produce different 
Antichrists; and it is a sober historical view, when Chris- 
tianity maintains that these separate Antichrists shall, some 
future day, find their consummation in an individual, far 
excelling them in the intensity of his evil character (Lange 
1. c. 374).” AUBERLEN, pp. 304 sq.—K. R. C.] 

* [According to Auberlen the healing of the first Beast 
and the exercise of the special power of the second, set forth 
in ver, 12, have already begun. He writes: “ The return of 
the Beast is represented, or at least prepared in that princi- 
ple, which, since A, D, 1789, has ma ifested itself in be ist- 
like ontbreaks, and has since then been developed both ex- 
tensively aud intensively. This principle has appeared in 
various forms, in the Revolution; in Napoleon, despotism 
sanctioning revolution, proving, at the same time, that the 
Beast, even in this shape, can carry the Harlot; in Social- 
ism and Communism, But we may yet expect other mani- 
festations.”——‘‘ It will not be denied by any one who views 
the events of the two last centuries with enlightened eyes, 
that also the prediction of the false prophecy has begun to 
be fulfilled. Unconverted Paganism passed over by degrees 
into the Chur h dur'ng the first centuries, and this mixing 
of Christian and Pagan elements produced Roman Catholi- 
cism. Then came the Reformation, dissolving this illegiti- 
mate union, and restoring pure Christianity; and hence, it 
was natural, that in the succeeding centurics, Heathenism 
sould likewise appear more naked, undisguised, and de- 
cided, and should attack Christianity again, but at first only 
with spiritual weapons. The Antichristian element, which 
before was under a Christian enise, now came forward with 
incre ising openness, and manifested itself »s the false pro- 
phecy, as false doctrine, as the spiritual power of seducing 
ideas, which are based on a view of the world, radically false 
and opposed to God, but which spread and eat as a canker, 
under the nvme of philosophy, enlightenment, and civiliza- 
tion (2 Vim. ii. 17). It isa fact, that the Beast’s coming to 
* life again. and its new power, whereof we spoke ab ve, is 
called forth, accompanied nd strengthened by the influence 
of the Fals+ Prophet exactly as it is described in Rev. xiii. 
12sqq. It is evident and palpable, that the philosophic 
principls of the autonomy of the human spirit, and the 
corresponding thenlogical principle of Rationalism, tht 
Idealism and Materialism, Deism, Pantheism, and Atheism, 
are all the produ:'ts of the same spirit, tne essence of which 
is apostasy from the fundamental principles of Christianity, 
alienstion from the living and holy God, d- ification of the 
ercaiurely, is exactly what is meaut in the Apocalyp:e by 





EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ch. XII. 18. He persecuted the woman. 
—First he persecuted her Child, the holy Christ 
Himself; now he persecutes the Woman, the 
institution of the Kingdom of God; subsequently, 
when the Woman has, in respect of her outward 
appearance, allied herself with the earth, he per- 
secutes her inner essentiality—that which is 
later to appear as the Bride—in her remaining 
children. That the earth must, equally with the 
wilderness, be symbolically apprehended, is re- 
quired by the consistency of the description. 

Ver. 14. The two wings.—The saving pro- 
vidence of God is represented, in eagle-Jike flight; 
the Church has so intimately appropriated this 
providence, that it may be said that the eagle-wings 
are given her, Rom. viii. 28-37. As the deliverance 
on eagles’ wings, into the wilderness, is suggestive 
of Israel's deliverance, so, also, an entrance into 
the heavenly Canaan is in view; not, however, the 
Judaizing prospect of the external leadership of 
a Jewish Church at the end of the world.* 

Where she is nourished.—The beginning 
of this fact had arrived even in the ancient days 
of John—with the flight to Pella. The typical 
element in the miraculous nourishment of Israel 
in the wilderness is here touched upon. She is 
nourished (and thus preserved) from the face 
of the serpent (Bengel, Ewald, e¢al.). That 
the wilderness is to be apprehended in a symboli- 
cal sense, is manifest from the fact thatthe Woman, 
whilst in it, is unattainable for Satan, although 
elsewhere earthly wildernesses are designated as 
a favorite abode of evil spirits. The Serpent, 
therefore, sends a stream of water out of his mouth 
after the escaped Woman. 

Vers. 15, 16. Water as a river.—That is, 
in the form ofan apparently incessant current. 
Diisterdieck vainly labors to fix upon the inter- 
pretation of the torrent of water as a torrent of 
nations an allegoristic character. It is the sim- 
ple historico-philological explanation of a very 
pronounced allegorical figure; whilst, on the 
other hand, the general application of the figure 
to pressing dangers, or the citation of billows of 
death and streams of destruction (Ps. xviii. 4), 
is meaningless in this connection, it being the 
intention of Satan not to kil] the woman outright, 
but to cause her to be carried away of the 
river—possibly, only to cause her “to float with 
the current” (orayuodépyrov). The divergent 
specializations of the stream of nations do, in- 
deed, rest upon ill-advised and arbitrary guess- 
work, practised in conformity to the theory of 
Church-historical predictions (persecutors; wick- 
ed men and evil demons; heretics; Saracens ;. 





worshipping the Beast. Indeed, even in a literal sense, in 
the present day, ‘bestiality is the ideal of thinkers. But 
even where this extreme point has not yet been reached, the 
False Prophet is powerful enough. What is bringing tho: 
sands from Chri-tianity, and preventing others from coming 
to belief ina full and true Uhristiinity, is nothing elso 
but respect for these intellectual powers which rule in these 
drys, for modern Sciencs and Culture.” (These quotations 
have been made from the EJinburgh Trans, of the first edi- 
tion of Auberlen, pp. 304, 311 sq.)—E. B. ©.) 

*(In accordance with his v ew that this vision relates to 
that which is still future (see App. Nor, pp. 2508q.), the 
Am. Ed. regards this definite symbol (the two wings of the 
great eagle) as hav ng reference to an object that cannot now 
be identified. For his views concerning the wilderness, see 
concluding paragraph on p, 251.—E. R. C.] 
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Ewald: a sore peril menacing the fugitive Chris- 
tians by the Jordan! See Diisterdieck). Diis- 
terdieck’s objections against the general refe- 
rence of the water-stream to streaming nations 
(p. 418) are based upon a continuous misapprehen- 
sion of allegorical modes of expression. Heasks: 
“Can it be said that the Germanic peoples came, 
like a flood, out of the jaws of Satan, and were 
swallowed up by the earth ?” It may, assuredly, 
be assumed that in the first motions of the mi- 
grations of nations, especially in the rising of 
the Huns, demonic impulses were at play; and, 
similarly, it may be asserted that the Theocratic 
order of the Medizval Occident overcame the 
hostile torrent of barbarians. 

And [Lange: But] the earth.—Neither the 
application of this figure to the cultured Roman 
world (Auberlen) orto another opposing worldly 
power (Hengstenberg), nor the reference of it 
to the cleaving Mount of Olives (Zech. xiv. 4), in 
accordance with the opinion that the final Anti- 
christian time is here exclusively spoken of (Kb- 
rard), corresponds to the explicit character of 
this Old Testament type. 

Ver. 17. And the dragon was wroth.— 
Since the Dragon has already been wroth against 
the Woman, an increase of wrath is here ex- 
pressed, developed in the conflict with the Wo- 
man. Hence the reading: é7i in conjunction 
with 77 yvvacxi is significant. The preposition 
ézi with the dative may, indeed, simply denote 
the object of an action, but it often signifies: 
concerning, on account of, about, and this is most 
frequently the case with verbs that indicate an 
emotion of the mind (as here). Satan becomes 
so incensed concerning the combat with the Woman 
that he now departs, ec. 

With the remnant.—See above. A co- 
pious treatise on this point see in Diisterdieck, 
who, however, by these remaining ones appre- 
hends, with Ziillig, the Zionites (?) on earth.* 

Ver. 18. And he stood.—[See Text. anv 
Gram., Note 7.—H. R. C.] According to De 
Wette and many others, the reading éord37 is 
exegetically impossible. In reality, however, 
the reading of the Recepta, éorddyv, for which 
there is less authority, is far less possible. See 
above. Since a demonic operation upon the sea 
of nations is in question, Satan takes his station 
upon the sandy shore, a place where the earth is 
flat and the sea shallow. A contemporaneous 
appearance of the Dragon, on the sand, and the 
Beast, above the waves of the ocean, is not de- 
clared; the Dragon vanishes as the Beast in- 
spired by him makes his appearance. 

Ch. XIII. 1. Ascending out of the sea.— 
See the Jntroduction. Out of the sea of nations: 
Many interpreters from Victorinus down. Out 
of Europe (! Bengel); out of the Italian insular 
kingdom (Ewald). The sea is the sca and no- 
thing more, Diisterdieck declares, just as the 
earth is the literal earth—why, then, are not 
also the Beasts literal beasts ? 

A wild-beast.—Doubtless, only the God- 
opposed, Antichristian world-power can prima- 





* [By the remnant the Am, Ed. understands those left on 
earth, subject to the assaults of the Dragon and his in- 
struments, after the removal of the amapxn (see p. 251 and 
foot-note.—H. R. C.] 

+ [3e» the App, Norz, pp. 272sq.—E. R. C.] 


rily be intended—eschatologically concentrated 
and modified, however (Auberlen, Hengstenberg). 
One-sided, therefore, is the interpretation of the 
Beast as pagan Rome (from Victorinus to Bleek 
and many others); and equally one-sided is the 
application of it to papal Christian Rome (Vi- 
tringa, Bengel, et al.). The import of the figure, 
undoubtedly, does not gravitate backward to 
heathen Rome, but, in accordance with its es- 
chatological tendency, forward to Christian Rome. 
Heathen Rome can be but visible in one of the 
seven heads; and the like is true of Christian 
Rome, or, rather, the ecclesiastico-political Rome 
of the Middle Ages. The Beast is avaBaivoy 
through a long period. With the circumstance 
that the terrestrial ocean embraces the earth, 
the fact that the Beast from the earth does not ap- 
pear as co-regent with the Beast out of the sea, 
but as his vassal, must not be confounded, as in 
Diisterdieck.—The Beast, as O7plov, is to be dis- 
tinguished from (éov; the word is indicative 
of a bestially ferocious nature, see Dan. vii. 1. 

Ten horns.—See the /ntroduction. 

Seven heads.—Interpreted as seven world- 
periods; or seven persecutions of Christians; or 
seven Antichristian world-powers. Hengstenberg 
defines these powers as follows (ii. 13): The 
Chaldean, Medo-Persian, Greek and Roman king- 
doms. The first and second heads he looks for 
as existing before the Chaldean empire. Con- 
sequently, ‘‘only Lgypt and Assyria can be 
thought of.” The sixth kingdom, he affirms, is 
that of Rome, in accordance with ch. xvii. 10; 
the seventh endures, as he believes, until the ces- 
sation of the God-opposed power, and passes into 
the ten horns or God-opposed kings. We have 
taken the liberty of apprehending the seven 
heads otherwise (p. 25 sq.). Inthe first places, it 
is, in all probability, to be taken for granted that 
the Apocalyptist retains the four world-monar- 
chies of Daniel. In accordance with his manner 
of constructing the seven, he then follows up the 
pre-Christian guaternary with a ternary, beginning 
with the Christian era. John would be more apt 
to include the Herodian kingdom in his sys- 
tem of heads than Egypt or Assyria. With 
Christianity, pronounced Antichristianity first 
began —began primarily, in the MHerodian 
forms,* and continued in the new phase of the 
Christ-opposed Roman empire, as distinct from 
the Danielic vision of the Roman republic. With 
the application of the Beast to pagan Rome, a ma- 
nifold explanation of the seven heads has been con- 
nected (the seven hills with ten kings, seven em- 
perors with ten prefects). With the reference 
of the Beast to papal Rome, Vitringa conjoined 
an enumeration of seven principal forms of Ro- 
man government, from kings and consuls to the 
pope; by the ten horns he understood ten king- 
doms subservient to the papacy, from the French 
kingdom to the Polish (see Diisterdieck). Pur- 
suant to the interpretation of the Beast as the 
pagan Roman empire, Diisterdieck, in accord- 
ance with others (see Bleek, p. 326), makes of 
the ten horns with ten crowns ten Roman empe- 
rors; 1. Augustus; 2. Tiberius; 38. Caligula; 4. 
Claudius; 5. Nero; 6. Galba; 7. Otho; 8. Vi- 
tellius; 9. Vespasian; 10. Titus. The tenth, 





* Zillig regards the eight kings as Edomitish princes, 
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corresponding to the seventh head, is, he de- 
His ex- 
position of the relation between the ten horns 
The 


whole, therefore, according to his view, is a petty 


clares, still future [to the Seer]. 
and seven heads may be found p. 4382. 


repetition of the history of the time, clothed, 


in an illusory manner, in prophetico-symbolic 
is not to be denied that the self- 


form. It ; 
deifications of Roman emperors (Diisterdieck, 


page 58) were types of Antichristian blas- 


phemies. 


Names of blasphemy.—Itis neither assuma- 
ble, with Ziillig, that the individual heads bore 


frontlets, on each of which was inscribed one letter, 
the whole number making together the inscription: 


qo) wap (although the antithetic reference to 


the frontlet of the High Priest, Holiness to Je- 
hovah, is certainly ingenious)—nor that upon 
every head the same blasphemous name was 
written, according to Diisterdieck and others. 
Why should not a sevenfold form of Antichris- 
tian self-deification, corresponding to the seven 
world-powers, be intended? Bede refers to the 
name Augustus; Bengel conjectured that the 
name Papa was intended; Hengstenberg sug- 
gests the name of Christ, ch. xix. 16. 

Ver. 2. And the wild-beast that I saw 
was like, etc.—The Beast is a compound of the 
four Danielic Beasts, Dan. vii. 4; amongst these, 
however, we regard the fourth Beast as the 
Roman world-kingdom, since the third Beast (ch. 
vii. 6) has the same number as the Greek world- 
kingdom (ch. viii. 8)—four wings, four heads, 
four horns. It is entirely incorrect, on the 
other hand, to identify the eschatological anti- 
theocratic horn (ch. vii. 8) with the precursory 
anti-theocratic horn (ch. viii. 8). Be it ob- 
served, however, in this connection, that the 
fourth Beast in Daniel, as the real eschatological 
Beast, embraces, together with the vision of the 
Roman kingdom, the entire series of world-powers, 
as coinciding, in perspective, with that kingdom. 
The ground-color of the Apocalyptic Beast is 
variegated, as was formerly the color of the Greek 
kingdom in its division. The fact that, with 
John, the four kingdoms have become one king- 
dom, rests upon the depth of intuition by which 
he has perceived the unitous demonic foundation 
of the world-kingdoms. The circumstance that 
the ten horns of the fourth Danielic Beast find 
their parallel in the ten horns of the Apoca- 
lyptic Beast, which embraces all the world-king- 
doms, reposes upon the common symbolism of 
the number ¢en and the horns, by which a per- 
fectly developed and organically ramified world- 
power is expressed. Amongst the different in- 
terpretations of the individual bestial forms, 
that of Cocceius is particularly interesting: 
Vari coloris, Ad hanc bestiam enim pertinent 
Christiani servientes episcopis et aliud principium 
fidet constituentes, item Ariani, Musulmanni, 
etc. 

And the Dragon gave him, etc.—After this 
inauguration, the Dragon seems to retire from 
the scene. His representative now comes for- 
ward, The Devil has vanished from theology, 
philosophy, and popular consciousness, but Anti- 
christ is present, in whom the genius of the former 
secretly lives on. To him is transferred, first, 






the demonic power, the true method of com- 
bining falsehood, hatred, and the breath of 
death into a magical agency. Then he has, se- 
condly, the demonic throne, ?. e., there is hence- 
forth a centre of diabolical evil in this present 
world. Thirdly, great demonic authority is 
committed tohim; he has despotic and anarchi- 
cal organs enough. 

Ver. 83. One from among his heads as 
if slain [Lange: wounded]. — That the 
Apocalyptist could ascribe the wounding to death 
of a head of the Antichristian power only to 
the operation of Christ’s victory, or to Chris- 
tianity in its assumption of its visible place in 
history (Hengstenberg), but not to the migration 
of nations (Caloy., Auberlen, De Rougemont, e¢ 
al.), ought to be understood without further dis- 
sertation. Nothing save the ac could lead us to 
doubt that such was the fact, and that only if 
the word be regarded as indicative exclusively 
of mere empty appearance. The expression, 
however, does not mean that the wound itself 
was mere semblance, but that the probability of 
its inflicting death upon the head, and so, indi- 
rectly, upon the Beast, seemed to be mere sem- 
blance. The wound was, doubtless, principially 
mortal (as is evident fromthe expression: 7 Anya 
tov Yavdrov avrov, vers. 3 and 12—each time re- 
ferring to the Beast itself), but, so far as out- 
ward appearance was concerned, it seemed soon 
after to be healed, the Antichristian power of 
this head reviving. Now whilst the ancient 
Protestant exegesis referred this power, exclu- 
sively, to Rome (see Calov., Cocceius, Nikolai, 
Vitringa, Bengel, in Diisterdieck, p. 438), Diis- 
terdieck maintains the limitation of the seven 
heads to seven Roman kings. A guid pro quo, 
he declares, is ascribed to the Apocalyptist 
when it is asserted that ‘‘ he represents the holy 
Roman Empire as the revived world-kingdom of 
pagan Rome;”’ such an assertion, he states, is 
incompatible either with historical truth or with 
a sound conception of Biblical prophecy. We 
certainly are not willing to conclude, with Au- 
berlen and others, from é¢ éogayy., that an ap- 
parently Christian life and essence are ascribed to 
the healed* head. The explanation of Heng- 
stenberg is as follows: oc éo¢., a3 in the case of 
the Lamb, means that the slaying was accompa- 
nied by real death, but was now perceptible only 
by the scar, the Beast having becomealive again; 
—this interpretation, also, may be dispatched 
with the remark that there is a wide difference 
between the risen Christ and the apparent re- 
storation of the Antichristian Beast. We may 
safely leave the ‘‘ holy Roman Empire ” its mea- 
sure of holiness, without, on the one side, with 
Rothe, regarding the Christian State as the heir 
of the goods of the Church, or with Hengsten- 
berg, locating the Millennial Kingdom in the 
Middle Ages; but also without, on the other 
hand, shutting our eyes to the fact that the me- 
diwval system of government, in its theocratic, 
ecclesiastico-political character, abandoned it- 
self more and more, in the constraint which it 

guise EE ee ee 


* (Lange seems here to misapprehend Auberlen. Itis to 
the wounded head that the latter ascrives an apparent Chris- 
tian life; the wounding consists in the partial destruction 
of tho Pine nature, see Abstracts of Auberien, p, 2638q, 
—E k. C.. 
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exercised over men in matters of faith, in the 
Inquisition, in Machiavelism, in papistic and de- 
spotic forms of world-empire, to ungodly, worldly, 
and demonic principles. In the face of this 
great fact, Diisterdieck arrives at the following 
interpretation: “The death-wound was given to 
the (fifth [?]) head by the death of Nero and the 
immediately following interregnum, efc. The 
healing of that death-wound took place when 
Vespasian, the founder of a new race of empe- 
Tors, restored the empire, as its actual possessor, 
to its ancient strength and vitality.” Far be it 
from us to deny that Diisterdieck has performed 
® meritorious act in refuting that miserable in- 
vention—first appearing in the obscure sphere 
of Victorinus—which regards the fable concern- 
ing the risen Nero as here transformed into an 
Apocalyptic prophecy (see Diisterd., p. 439 sqq.) ; 
he has, however, not accomplished the refuta- 
tion without inconsistency, for if the Apoca- 
lyptic king be only a literal king, the wound can 
not be situate in Nero, and the healing, on the 
other hand, in Vespasian. Comp. the Introduc- 
tion to this Commentary, pp. 26 and 60. Ex- 
planations by Grotius and Ziillig, see in Diister- 
dieck, p. 439, as also a special reference to the 
Popes, by Vitringa, in the note on p.488. Sander 
thinks the wounded Beast is Gregory VII. 
Graber, more appropriately, regards the wound- 
ing as the Reformation; in a certain degree, the 
Reformation does pertain to the death-stroke 
which the Beast received at the entrance of 
Christianity into the world. 


And the whole earth wondered.*—This 
applies to the increasingly general despair as to 
the truth of the victory of Christ and the Chris- 
tian principle—a despair which is confronted 
by a sovereignty and an external glory of the 
world-power which continually become more 
imposing. To this wonderment and admiration 
all converts of despotism and particularly of 
the hierarchy, who have turned their backs on 
Christianity, specially testify. 

Ver. 4. And they worshipped the dra- 
gon.—The history of gross and subtile devil- 
service here arrives at its meridian. Most cer- 
tainly the exclamation: Who is like unto the 
wild-beast, and who is able to war with 
him ? does bear the appearance of a liturgy of 
this new demonic cultus, of ‘‘a blasphemous 
parody of the praise with which the Old Testa- 
ment congregation celebrated the incomparable 
gloriousness of the living God (comp. Is. xl. 25; 
xliv. 7, etc.””). Doursterpirck. The commen- 
tator from whom we have quoted seems, how- 
ever, to apprehend everything that is said in re- 
gard to a worship of the Devil, rather literally ; 
hence he cannot approve of the utterances of 
Cocceius, according to whom such worship may 
be offered by the adherents of the papacy. But 
what is it to offer the most decided personal 
conviction to a worldly apparent power, let that 
power be of a hierarchical or a political nature? 
In every village where demonic villainy has be- 
come such a power that no one dares any more 
stand up for right and truth against it, there 
a subtile devil-service reigns, even though the 





* [The German word (bewundern) includes the idea of 
admiration.—TR.] 


people who indulge in it may still frequent the 
house of God. 

[The verb zpockvréw is the one elsewhere em- 
ployed to denote the outward worship that 
should be offered only to God. See ch. iv. 10; 
v. 14; vii. 11; xiv. 7; xv. 4; xix. 4, 10; xxii. 
8, 9 (ch. iii. 9 may seem to be an exception to 
the general rule; but even there the reference 
is to a grovelling in the dust as before a supe- 
rior being). The reference here, and in vers. 
8) 12, Vee xiva 9; lis xvi 23) xix, 203P xx, 4 
probably is to the payment of Divine honors. 
These prophecies have almost certainly been 
fulfilled, either typically or consummately, in 
the worship offered to the Pope.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 5. And there was given unto him. 
An actual giving, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, is not intended, but a perfect abandonment, 
as a positive Divine destination to judgment. 
The oréua of the Beast, employed by him for blas- 
phemy, is even.itself to be regarded as a pro- 
duct of world-historical culture. The specifi- 
cally great mouth may, in a formal aspect, be 
conceived of as an excessively cultivated mouth, 
practised in the rhetoric of deceit. Its manifesta- 
tion in speaking great things, words of out- 
rageous arrogance, of self-glorification (2 Thess. 
ii.), is in close correspondence with its blasphe- 
mies. In all great world-kingdoms, political 
and hierarchical, this polarity of godlessness 
appears. The great words of the King of Babylon 
(see Is. xiv.) were followed by the great words of 
the successors of Cyrus; these, by the self-deifi- 
cation of Alexander and the anti-theocratic 
machinations of Antiochus Epiphanes. To the 
last, finally, succeeded the vain-glorious vaunts 
and apotheoses of pagan (see Diisterdieck, p. 
58) and mediswval Rome, the echoes of whose 
last word are eyen yet resounding in all the 
churches and on all the thrones of Europe. The 
typical expression of this art of blasphemies is 
found in Dan. vii. 20 and 25. The time which 
is there granted to the last king for his blas- 
phemy is defined in the form: a time, two 
times, a half time. Here, the authority of the 
Beast continues for forty-two months. These 
periods are not to be chronologically calculated; 
still less are they to be conformed to each other; 
the distinction lies in the choice of form. The 
forty-two months constitute a changeful time of 
tribulation, in which the number of rest and 
joy is continually crossed by the number of toil 
and distress (7 X 6). 

Ver. 6. Unto blasphemies against God. 
—The blasphemies noticed in ver. 5 are here 
more particularly explained, and that with ex- 
ceeding pertinence. 

To blaspheme (first) His name.—In the 
more general sense, religion itself; in the more 
special sense, His revelation, especially His 
complete revelation in Christianity. The Beast 
retains a remnant of religious idea sufficient to 
make a god of himself (Antichristianity—pseudo- 
Christianity). 

(Secondly) His tabernacle.—That is, the 
Church of God, the true, living Church, men- 
tioned in Amos, ch. ix. 11, 12, as the house of 
God of the Aorot out of all nations, in antithesis 
to the splendid edifice of the Temple. Accord- 
ing to Diisterdieck, Heaven is meant. But how 
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should Heaven, as distinct from God and from 
those who dwell in Heaven, be an object of irre- 
ligious hate? Possibly it might be thus con- 
ceived of by those systems which regard the 
Earth alone as a place of spiritual life, and to 
which the idea of the stars as symbols of a local 
existence beyond this life is repugnant. . 

The third blasphemy is, however, itself the 
blasphemy against the life beyond, With those 
who tabernacle in the heaven, not only is 
God’s work of grace in Christians who are yet in 
this world blasphemed, as a recognized reality, 
but the inhabitants of the world beyond are them- 
selves, likewise, blasphemed as vain shadows, or 
as men who, for a phantom hope, bave sacrificed 
their pretensions to this present life. 

As, to the Name of God, the Beast opposes his 
own self-deification, so, to the Tabernacle of God, 
he opposes God’s desecrated Temple (2 Thess. 
ii. 4), and so, finally, to the vital Heaven of the 
blessed Church of Christ and to the hope of that 
Heaven, he opposes the present world, made 
empty and of no account by atheism and com- 
munism. 

Ver. 7. To make war with the saints, 
and to conquer them.—Observe the grand 
integrity and boldness of the vision. The vic- 
tory will, indeed, be only an apparent victory, 
for before God it is the saints who shall remain 
victors (ch. xii. 11); it is not necessary to con- 
clude from this, however, that the Beast will 
conquer them merely by violence, by imprison- 
ment, exile, death, and all sorts of Aine (Diist.; 
similarly De Wette and others). We question 
whether those are the methods of triumph of 
Antichristianity in the last. days. At all events, 
killing is not spoken of previous to ver. 15. In 
the war of words, also, and the conflict of opi- 
pues the Beast is able to conquer the saints, 

efore an auditory fully given over to the spirit 
of the times. Even the religious disputations of 
the time of the Reformation may give us a prelimi- 
nary idea of the magic of the loudest voices, of 
bold assurances, of disputatious arts, in pre- 
sence of a sympathizing audience. Not merely 
the awkward utterances of an uncalled pious 
zeal, but also ripe testimonies to the truth, may, 
in great modern world-circles, be seemingly 
demolished by so-called witty jests. But 
when, in ‘the future, public opinion, the 
press, the forms of mental intercourse in gene- 
ral, shall lapse more and more into what may be 
the ungodly tendency of the day, the tongues of 
truth and of love, of men and angels, may, in 
the end, be drowned by an impious majority of 
voices. The elect, of course, who are of the 
truth, will, doubtless, always recognize the 
voice of truth. 

Authority was given him over every 
tribe, e/c.—In connection with morbid univer- 
salism, a morbid particularism, on the other 
hand, is developed; the principle of nationality, 
which, in its ancient morbid form, preferred 
the isolation of the heathen nations to the prin- 
ciple of humanity, appears again in a modern 
morbid form; in this latter form, by the exces- 
sive stress which it lays upon tribes, it disinte- 
grates the nation and the state; by an exclusive 
stress upon the pevple (for instance, the Italian 
or the Russian), it disintegrates the Church; 


and it results in making of the conflict of lan- 
guages (whose common notions are increasingly 
denied) an eschatological Babel, and, by the funa- 
tical battle of races [nations], puts an end to the 
conflict between the Kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of darkaess. The relative authorization 
of the principle of nationality in the Kingdom 
of God has been earlier expressed in the Apoca- 
lypse (ch. v. 9; also, it is probable, ch. xi. 9). 
The fixedness of the four forms (vA4, efc.; also 
ch. xiv. 6) manifests, at the same time, their 
authorization. Hence we have particularly to 
consider the distinction of Aadc (DY cultured 
people, primarily Israel) and é@vog (1 a nation- 
ality, nation or race). At the last, this classifi- 
cation is perturbed, as it appears, by the agency 
of Antichristianity (ch. xvii. 5). 

Ver. 8. And all that dwell upon the 
earth.—The dwelling on earth is the common 
characteristic of the different modern heathen- 
doms: all who have made themselves at home 
in this world simply and exclusively. [The ex- 
pression: ‘‘they that dwell upon the Earth” 
(ol karotxovvrec éxi THC y#¢) here, and elsewhere 
(ch. iii. 10; vi. 10; viii. 18; xi. 10 d%s; xii. 12; 
xiii, 8, 12. 14 bis; xiv. 6; xvii. 2, 8) might be 
translated worldlings. It designates sucl as are 
in antithesis to those whose conversation is in 
Heaven, who live as pilgrims and sojourners here. 
—E. R. C.] 

Shall worship him (rpooxvyqoovatv).—Airév 
is rightly referred by Diisterdieck,—against 
Hengstenberg. who understands by it the king, 
ch. xvii. 11—to the chief subject 6 dpdxwv, with 
the remark that the future form corresponds 
with such a reference [‘‘(comp., on the other 
hand, ver. 4): as the activity of the Beast, in 
respect of its decisive part, is still in the future 
(comp. ver. 7, where it is first Divinely given to 
the Beast what it shall do), so also is the wor- 
ship of the Dragon thereby induced still future.” 
Dursrerpieck.—TrR.]. There continually deve- 
lops more and more fully, along with the enthu- 
siastic veneration of the Antichristian power, a 
conscious bowing of the knee before the Satanie 
principles which lie at the foundation of that 
power (slander, murder, absolute egoism) and 
before the Dragon himself. 

Every one whose name, efc.—Thus a con- 
trast is found—not merely in a general way, 
but betwixt man and man—between the wor- 
shippers of the Dragon and those whose names 
are written in the book of life. This writing 
here denotes that security of the people of God 
which is expressed in ch. vii. by the sealing. And 
now the following question arises—Shall we read: 
Written in the book of life of the Lamb 
that hath been slain from the foundation 
of the world (Vulg., Bede, efc.), as the imme- 
diate reference of the closing words [a7 kara- 
Borge xéouov] seems to demand, or: written 
from the foundation of the world in 
the book of life of the Lamb that hath 
been slain (Grotius, Bengel, Hengstenberg, 
Diisterdieck, e¢ al.), as seems to be decidedly 
indicated by the passage, ch. xvii. 8? It can- 
not, however, be denied that 1 Pet. i. 19, 20, 
supports the former and more ancient appre- 
hension, as does also the Johannean utterance 
in the Gospel of John, ch. xvii. 24. Both ap- 
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prehensions of the passage contemplate the first, 
and hence the last, cause of the security of God’s 
people in that election which took place before 
the foundation of the world, and which has there- 
fore prevailed since the foundation of the world. 
But as the pre-appointment of the glory of Christ 
was at the same time a pre-appointment of His 
death, and was conditioned, in its manifestation, 
by the foreview of His holy conduct, so the elec- 
tion of believers, in its manifestation, is conditioned 
by their faithfulness, in ‘accordance with ch. xx. 
12 (kara 7a épya aitov). We, therefore, have to 
do with a mysterious synthesis of eternal per- 
sonal foundation and disposition and a morally 
free verification [of said foundation and disposi- 
tion ]—neither with the one alone, in a predesti- 
narian sense, nor with the other exclusively, in 
an Arminian sense. There is a decided lack of 
clearness in the following deiiverance of Heng- 
stenberg: ‘* When temptation has attained its 
highest degree, nothing holds out against it save 
the eternal election based upon the atonement in 
Christ.” Since both explanations are, materi- 
ally, equally warranted, the more obvious course 
is to prefer the older exposition. And what shall 
we guin by so doing? Those who are written 
in the book of the Lamb that was slain from the 
foundation of the world, are such as form a con- 
trast, in respect of their disposition and conduct, 
to those who dread and shun suffering; for by a 
dread of suffering, the greatest genius that man- 
kind has ever seen may lapse into subtile coward- 
ice, and thus fall under the dominion of the world 
and Antichristianity. Comp. Rom. vi. 38. The 
central point of those who are ready for suffering— 
the martyrs, who, precisely as such, are inviuci- 
ble—is formed by the Lamb, Who was mystically 
slain from the foundation of the world, and Who, 
from the very fact of His being thus slain, is the 
Prince of life, with Whose victory the ideal, eter- 
nal book of life is actualized. 

[‘* These last words (a6 kataBoAje xéouov) are 
ambiguously placed. They may belong either 
to yéyparta, or to éogaypévov. The former con- 
nection is taken by Hammond, Bengel, Heinr., 
Ewald, Ziillig, De Wette, Hengst., Diisterd. But 
the other is far more obvious and natural: and 
had it not been for the apparent difficulty of the 
sense thus conveyed, the going back so far as to 
yéypanra for a connection would never have 
been thought of. ... The difficulty, however, is 
but apparent: 1 Pet. i. 19, 20, says more fully 
the samething. That death of Christ which was 
foreordained from the foundation of the world, 
is said to have taken place in the counsels of Him 
with Whom the end and the beginning are one.” 
Atrorp.—The foreordination of an event is one 
thing, its occurrence is another. In like manner 
as the above, it might be said that, as the de- 
struction of the world was foreordained from the 
foundation of the world, the world has been de- 
stroyed from its foundation. In the judgment 
of the Am. Ed., the manifest difficulty of the sense 
conveyed by the connection advocated by our 
author and Alford, together with ch. xvii. 8, not 
only justify, but require, the connection with 
yéyparra.—B. R. C.] 

Vers. 9, 10. If any one is for captivity 
[Lance: If any one driveth a captivity ], 
etc.—Whosoever fears this declaration with the 


right hearing of faith, is perfectly comforted as 
well as perfectly warned. In God’s world, a 
perfect system of retribution obtains. Just as 
elsewhere the depth of the suffering and the 
wrong-suffering of Christ is made the measure 
of His exaltation, so here the greatness and the 
manner of wrong-doing—especially in the Anti- 
christian persecution of believers—are consti- 
tuted the measure of future retributional suffer- 
ing. Inthe form of the legal jus talionis, this is a 
thoroughly matter-of-fact and indefeasible vital 
law. So much so, that the Apostle speaks ellip- 
tically, as if he were quoting a perfectly familiar 
paragraph from the Law: el tu¢ ei¢ alyyadwoiar, 
etc. Dunstarpieck: ‘Volkmar regards the 
threat of the sword as directed against Nero.” 
Of course, where the Apocalyptic Seer declares 
a profound and general vital law, there—accord- 
ing to Volkmar—an uncanonical, Christian poet 
of the people slyly doubles up his fist against 
Nero.* This reminds us of the kicking cavalry 
horses, ch. ix. 19. 

[The declaration seems to be the announce- 
ment of a general law in reference both to Saints 
and the ungodly. In reference to the Saints, it 
is a declaration that if they resist persecution 
with carnal weapons, they shall perish by the 
sword. And has not this been exemplified in 
the history of the Albigenses and Waldenses, and 
others who have taken up the sword in their own 
defence? In reference to the persecuting world- 
power, it is a declaration that though for a season 
it may prosper, in the end it shall be destroyed 
with violence. The reception of this truth, which 
is but one phase of the more general truth, 
‘Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord,” Rom. xii. 19, manifests the faith and 
gives strength for the endurance of the Saints.— 
E. R. C.J 

Here is the endurance [Lanaz: patience] 
etc.—Does this mean: here must the patience 
and faith of the saints show themselves (Dr 
Wrrts), or: “here is patience existent; here 
are the foundation and the source of it” (Duzs- 
TERDIECK)? The meaning may also be, how- 
ever: here is the objective mark of the saints, 
the vital law which has become embodied in 
them. The suffering of wrong without doing 
wrong, in the assurance that the wrong-doing 
rebounds upon its author, in accordance with 
the law of retribution—this universal ordinance 
established by God in this world, appears princi- 
pially in the cross of Christ and is continually 
further manifested in the endurance and faith of 
the saints. Thus, eschatological wisdom appears 
in the right understanding of the number of the 
Beast, ver. 17, and thus the wise man’s under- 
standing of eschatological symbolism, in parti- 
cular, is evident in the right understanding of 
the seven heads of the Beast, ch. xvii. 9.—Here is 
the source or fountain: —this would be saying too 
much, inasmuch as Christ is the fountain, Who, 
verily, has drawn His constancy from the depths 
of that Divine law. On the other hand, the 
challenge: here let the patience and faith of the 
saints give evidence of themselves, would be say- 
ing too little. Here, therefore, appears the idea 
which is realized in the life of the saints. 





* |Da macht nach Volkmar ein unkanonischer christlicher 
Volksdichter gegen den Nero eine Faust in der Tasche.| 
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Ver. 11. Another wild-beast.*—The False 
Prophet, according to chs. xvi. 18; xix. 20; xx. 
10; Iren. v. 28, (2). According to Diisterdieck 
and many who preceded him (Victorinus, Gro- 
tius, De Wette, Hengstenberg), the pagan Roman 
prophethood is here intended—that paltry sys- 
tem of augurs. ‘The many references to papal 
Rome (Cocceius, Calov., Vitringa, et al.)” are, 
according to Diisterdieck, precluded [by the ap- 
plication of vers. 1-8 to the Roman empire.—TR]. 
The Augurs, then, had hypocritically imitated 
the lamb-like character of Christ! [Diisterdieck 
denies that there is any special reference to 
Christ as the Lamb, whilst he admits that there 
may be an allusion to the idiocrasy of pseudo- 
prophethood as set forth in Matt. vii. 15.—Tr. ] 

Out of the earth.—Of this, various inter- 
pretations have been given, all of which re- 
gardlessly pass by the Old Testament symbol- 
ism; the Asiatic continent (Bengel and Ewald); 
earthliness or worldliness (Hengstenberg); as 
near as may be, meaningless (Diisterdieck) ; é« 
THe yoe signifies: out of that which ‘‘ has already 
become firm soil” (Ebrard after Vitringa and 
Hofmann). 

Two horns like a lamb.—We do not trans- 
late, like the lamb, since the Lamb, in the eminent 
sense of the term (ch. v. 6), has seven horns; the 
present description, however, like that unique 
Lamb, goes back to the phenomenon of the lamb 
generically considered ; the Beast counterfeits the 
nature of the lamb. The two horns, therefore, 
are not to be placed in the category of a defect, 
in accordance with Ebrard: ‘‘the Beast (ver. 11) 
has but two horns, and is thus distinguished, as 
a natural sheep, confined within creaturely 
limits and boundaries, from that other Lamb.” 
According to this, he is innocent enough. But 
since he speaks as the Dragon, he is scarcely all 
right, notwithstanding his two horns. Heng- 
stenberg's conjectures respecting the two horns, 
see in Ebrard. The former commentator looks 
upon them as denoting the hidden might of the 
wisdom of this world! The lamb has his two 
horns simply for self-defence, and yet he speaks 
as the Dragon, as though he had ten horns. Are 
there not such lambs? See Matt. vii. 15. Ac- 
cording to Diisterdieck, the speaking like the 
Dragon is indicative of the crafty speech of the 
deceiver and seducer, Gen. iii. ; but the Dragon’s 
speech is not merely crafty, like that of the ser- 
pent, as is evident from the whole of the present 
chapter. 

Special interpretations: Vitringa: The two horns 
arethetwomendicant orders offriars. Hammond: 
Double priestly power of miracles and prophecy. 

Ver. 12. And he exerciseth.—Tovei. In ma- 
gical poesy he imitates all the power of the first 
Beast in presence of that Beast, thus preparing the 
earth and the dwellers thereon to worship the first 
Beast, whose wound was healed. The évdmov 
avrov cannot mean that he has from the outset 
voluntarily regarded himself as the vassal of the 
first Beast ; his subserviency to him was not ori- 
ginally contemplated and does but gradually re- 
sult from the operations of the second Beast. 
His mode of action being terrestrial, must even- 
tually devolve upon the first Beast, and finally, 


— 


* [See the App, Nort, p, 272s8q.—H. RB. C.] 





‘the passage. 


the second form, as a matured Beast from the 
earth, becomes the conscious False Prophet of the 
Sea- Beast. 

Ver. 18. Great signs.—Not real miracles, 
but ostensible, illusive wonders. The tendency 
is that he would even [seem to] make fire come 
down from the Heaven in the presence of 
men. That is, tothe acknowledgment of specta- 
tors. Without doubt, thisisan imitation of Elijah, 
in the sphere of the superstitious view of men. 
Agreeably to the conception of superstition, the 
fire of the Inquisition stakes fell from Heaven. 
A controversy between Hengstenberg and Diister- 
dieck on the subject of wa, see in the Commen- 
tary of the latter, p. 452, Misunderstanding of 
It might, indeed, be said that as 
a true Elijah goes before the true Christ, so a 
pseudo-Elijah goes before the pseudo-Christ.— 
False applications to the Pentecostal feast and to 
Solomon, see noted in Diisterdieck. 

[The term onyeia (see also Matt. xxiv. 24; 
2 Thess. ii. 9) is the same that is generally em- 
ployed to designate the miracles of Christ. In 
both the additional passages referred to, répara 
occurs, and in the second dvvduecc. And not only 
80, but the connection of zovety with onpeia is 
the form of expression commonly used by John 
to designate the working of miracles (see John 
ii, 11, 28; iii. 2; iv. 54; vi. 2, etc.). In view 
of these facts, together with a consideration of 
Deut. xiii. 1, 2, (where genuine onueia and tépara 
seem to be referred to) and the solemn warning 
of our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 24, 25, it seems, to the 
Am. Ed., scarce possible to avoid the conclusion 
that the miracles foretold are genuine. The 
implication of Deut. xiii. 1-5, seems to the writer 
to be that miracles a/one are not evidence of Di- 
vine commission, that God may permit their 
being wrought fur the purpose of testing His pro- 
fessed followers; and that the claims of one who 
offers miracles as a proof that he speaks by Divine 
inspiration, are to be further tested by the ac- 
cordance of his teachings with extant Revela- 
tious. The last clauseof 2 Thess. ii. 9 cannot be 
alleged as an objection to this view, since the ré- 
pact pebdovg (wonders of falsehood) may well be 
interpreted as répara in confirmation of the wet- 
do¢ mentioned in ver. 11.—E. R. C.] 

And he seduceth (or misleadeth).—Duns- 
TERDIECK: ‘* The wonders are an actual means, 
(Matt. xxiv. 24) ;’’—as powerful lies, or lying 
powers, we would add.—Telling them that 
dwell on the earth to make an image to the 
wild beast.—Dunzsrerp.: ‘“‘The images of the 
deified emperors. The statues of Augustus and 
Caligula erected to them in the character of 
gods.’ The Seer is not speaking of an image 
of the first Beast in the abstract, but of the 
image of that Beast in his quality of having the 
wound by the sword and reviving. This can be 
only an idealized, theoretical and poetical like- 
ness of the regenerate heathen world power—a 
likeness which has diffused itself in the pagan 
deification of power, in hero-worship, image- 
worship and external cudius and popular super- 
stition—a unique image of the pre-Christian 
world-power in many images. The image of the 
Beast is, therefore, the re-appearance of hea- 
thenism, or the heathen world-power, in the 
Christian world; and it is the False Prophet who 
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causes the erection of this Image. Ay, he even 
knows how to communicate a sort of apparent 
life to the image of the first Beast. 

Ver. 15. And it was given to him to give 
a spirit, etc.—A kind of spirit suitable to the 
kind of image; an appearance of unitous spirit- 
life, for modern heathenism as the image of 
ancient heathenism. It is impossible by this to 
understand the cultivation of humanism—prac- 
tised by later Byzantinism and the Romanism of 
the Fifteenth century,—as the acme of the civili- 
zation of ancient heathenism. The image ofthe 
heathen world-power is spoken of—the reflec- 
tion of that world-power, in copy, within Chris- 
tendom. The fundamental features of this 
image are: abstract authority, corresponding 
with abstract superstitious democratism—the 
design being abstract uniformity. At first, the 
second Beast claimed all this for himself, but, in 
accordance with the nature of the case, he was 
all the time playing into the hands of the first 
Beast, and has now, in the last eschatological 
time, entirely gone over to the service of the 
latter. The medium by which life is counter- 
feited in the image is the power to speak. 
‘Ver. 15 must not be apprehended as signifi- 
cant of a ‘spiritual speaking’ of pagan images 
of gods (in opposition to Hengstenberg, who re- 
marks that the heathen, in his image of a god, 
objectified his own intuitions [Anschauungen], 
and that with a liveliness which attested itself 
in the allegations of actual speech on the part 
of those images) ; this trait of the description 
rather contains a suggestion of what is reported 
concerning divine images which are said really to 
speak (comp. Grotius, Ewald IL; the latter also 
refers to the deception of the people by means of 
talking images of the Virgin); and John seems 
to take for granted the reality of such demonic 
wonders’? (DuzsTerpizcK). Disregard of the 
symbolicalness of the expression leads to such 
an assumption as the above, which virtually 
charges John with superstition. The image of 
the Beast can really speak. But as the image 
itself is a fundamentally false, new-heathenish, 
romantic system, so its speaking is the art of the 
fundamentally false and dazzling phraseology 
which is in the service of that system. 

And cause that as many as should not 
worship the image of the wild-beast 
should be slain.—We understand this slaying 
in an eschatological sense, and regard it as sig- 
nifying social annihilation—privation of oral, 
legal, social [in the more restricted sense of the 
term | life [—=influence, efficiency]. The analogies 
discoverable in the heathen mode of procedure 
against Christianity (DumsTERD., p. 458—letter of 
Pliny to Trajan: worship of the imperialimage ), 
consisting in the infliction of capital punishment, 
may have served as the starting-point of the text. 
The first great type of the uniformity-image 
was the tower of Babel. The first image 
which men were commanded, on pain of death, 
to worship, was the symbol of the first heathen 
world-power—the golden image of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, at Babylon (Dan. iii.). 

Vers. 16, 17. And he maketh all.—The 
False Prophet operates upon all. This fact of his 
universal operation is emphatically set forth by 
a threefold antithesis: the small and the 





great, etc. The end for this universal com- 
pany upon which the False Prophet has been 
working, is the Antichristian symbolism; they 
assume the mark of appertinency to the Beast 
(ch. xiv. 9, 11; xvi. 2; xix. 20; xx. 4). The 
terrible earnestness and decisiveness of this self- 
assignment of men to the Beast, and the dis- 
tinctness with which the Seer foresees this forma- 
tion of a perverted congregation of Antichris- 
tian confessors, are evident from his frequent 
recurrence to this fatal symbolum. We cannot 
perceive why Diisterdieck should regard the 
view of Grotius and others, who maintain that 
this idea is reminiscent of the heathen custom 
of stigmatizing slaves and soldiers, and thus 
signalizing their appertinency to their masters, 
as at variance with Hengstenberg’s view, that 
the ydapayua will be a species of confession. 
The exclusive operation of the token is expressly 
brought out. Here, also, it is perfectly obvious 
that the Seer did not intend that his words 
should be taken literally. For it is impossible 
to overlook the fact that both the forehead and 
the hand have a symbolical significance in the 
Scriptures. The frontlet of the high priest, 
with its inscription; the expression: forehead 
against forehead, Ezek. iii. 8, 9; and similar 
passages afford sufficient evidence that the mark 
on the forehead imports a confession; whilst 
the mark on the hand is no less expressive of a 
practical tendency. See Synor. Virw. Consum- 
mate effrontery and consummate mutinousness— 
by these attributes, the members of this Church of 
the Beast shall recognize each other, and accord- 
ingly consign to social death those who are un- 
marked, not simply excommunicating them, but 
also civilly outlawing them. A fanatical Pro- 
testant interpretation of the ydpayyua by Coce., 
see in Diisterd., p. 454. 

Ver. 18. Here is wisdom.—The wisdom of 
God, like the wisdom of men, relates to the ends 
and aims of life. Hence Christianity, towards 
the end of the world, is more and more a voca- 
tion to wisdom, to the trying of spirits, espe- 
cially to the recognition of the signs of the Anti- 
christian spirit. Herein wisdom must showitself 
(see Synop. View). Wisdom, however, is to be 
learned in learning to calculate the number of 
the Beast. That this can be no problematical, 
chiliastic reckoning, in the true sense of that 
term, we may rest assured, by reason of the 
origin of the recommendation [‘‘ Let him that 
hath understanding,” etc.] with the Spirit of 
prophecy. 

Various explanations of the number 666: 

1. According to Hofmann (Schrifibeweis, ii. 2, 
p. 702), John himself was ignorant of the refer- 
ence of the number to a determinate personality, 
having merely seen and written the number 
(similarly Luthardt, Die Offend. Joh., p. 53). 
In reality, however, Hofmann pledges him- 
self to the following solution: It will be the 
Greek enemy of the Old Testament Church 
of God, who will return to this earthly life in 
order to the destruction of the New Testament 
Church. 

2. The difficult solution of the puzzle will be 
found in the future (Iren., Andr., e¢ a/.).—With 
Nos. 1 and 2, No. 8 is connected, which is as 
follows: 
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8. The number denotes a distinct human indi- 
vidual (Bede, Grotius, et al.). 

4. The expression, dpuudc yip avi pdron, de- 
notes that the interpretation of the letters is 
to be determined in accordance with their con- 
ventional numeric value (which must be trans- 
lated back into letters); the number must be 
referred, agreeably to ordinary human custom, 
to a name (Wetstein, De Wette, Hengstenberg, 
Diisterdieck, ef al.). ‘+ That this is no easy ope- 
ration is manifest from the history of the inter- 
pretation of this passage, which exhibits (comp. 
Wolf, Cure; Heinrichs, Hz-urs. vi.; Ziillig, Hz- 
curs, ii.) hundreds of attempts at a solution of 
the problem, etc.” (Diisterdieck). 

5. Interpretations looking off from the per- 
sonal reference; amongst these, that of Bengel 
—666 years—is specially worthy of notice (Diis- 
terdieck, p. 457). 

Vitringa and Hengstenberg refer the number 
to the Hebrew name Adonikam (the Lord 
ariseth), because the Adonikam mentioned in 
Ezra ii. 13 had 666 sons. Hengstenb. gives a bet- 
ter alternate interpretation, in accordance with 
which the number 666, as a world-number, falls 
short of the Divine number Seven. In this sense, 
Luthardt contrasts the number 656 with 888, the 
number appearing in the Sibylline books as the 
number of the name of Jesus. By the employ- 
ment of the Greek, the Hebrew and the Latin 
alphabet, the most diverse names have been ar- 
rived at (Nero, Diocletian, Luther, Calvin, 
names of Popes, the Jesuits, Napoleon, Balaam, 
Cesar, Rome, efc., see Diisterdieck, p. 459. A 
quantity of chiliastic computations of time and 
other definitions, see noted in Ebrard, pp. 391, 
892; De Wette, p. 139sqq.). Calov., Eichhorn, 
De Wette, Ebrard, Diisterd., and others, have, 
after Irenzus, declared themselves in favor of 
the name Aareivoc. And thus, according to them, 
the great mystery amounts, after all, only tosuch 
a generality as the Roman world-kingdom.* 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE SECTION. ] 
By the American Editor. 


[For reasons given in the preceding Add. 
Note (pp. 250 sq.), the writer regards the entire 
scene described in ch. xii., as having its consum- 
mate fulfillment in events under the seventh 
Trumpet—the blowing of which is yet future. 
In continuance, he would remark that to him it 
seems scarcely possible that (according to Lord) 
the flight of the Woman mentioned in ver. 6, 
should be different from that of ver. 14. He sup- 
poses that after the mention of the flight in ver. 
6, an account of the Dragon is given, which in 
ver. 14 reaches the same incident. In vers. 15, 
16 are foretold Satan’s attempt, immediately 
following the flight, to destroy, and its frustra- 
tion; ver. 17 declares his subsequent purposes 
of destruction; and in ch, xiii. are described 
the instrumentalities by which he endeavors to 
accomplish these purposes. 

The position here taken, that the visions of 
this section have immediate respect. to events still 
future, in which they are to be consummately 





* See also the application of the number, on the part of 
the Swedi+h theologian Petrelli, to Joseph Smith, the 
founder of Mormoniam, as discussed by me in No, 39 of the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christl. Wissenschaft, 1859, 


fulfilled, is not inconsistent with the further idea 
that they may have already had a typical ful- 
fillment. The course of history is often a fore- 
shadowing, through long ages, of that in which 
it is to be consummated; and, in such case, a 
prophecy which has immediate respect to that 
consummation, will have a secondary (though 
previously fulfilled) relation to the foreshadow- 
ing events. Many of those prophecies which 
had an immediate respect to the Messiah, found 
a typical fulfillment in Israel. The many coin- 
cidences brought to view by Elliott and others, 
forbid the thought that in this section there is 
no reference to the Church of Rome; but, on 
the other hand, the circumstances of the vision, 
together with the manifest fact that the fulfill- 
ment claimed in the past is to so great an extent 
shadowy and incomplete, compel the conclusion 
that the consummate fulfillment is yet future. 


The Beasts and the Image (ch. xiii.). 


The writer adopts the opinion that the first 
Beast symbolizes the world-power, or rather 
that portion of the world-power within whose 
domain the Church has had existence, and is 
substantially (7. e., a8 to the object symbolized) 
identical with the statue of Dan. ii., the Beasts 
of Dan. vii., and the scarlet colored Beast of 
ch. xvii.; the heads representing the seven uni- 
versal* Sovereignties that have exercised tem- 
poral authority over the Church, viz.: (1) the 
Egyptian, (2) the Palestinian, or the Assyrian, 
(3) the Babylonian, (4) the Medo-Persian, (5) 
the Grecian (the five fallen heads, ch. xvii. 10), 
(6) the Roman (the one existing at the date of 
the Apocalypse), and (7) one that is yet to arise. 

By the wounding the writer understands, not 
only with Auberlen the nominal conversion of 
one of the heads, but also its ceasing to be as a 
universal Sovereignty; and by this wounded 
head he understands, not the seventh, as does 
Auberlen, but the sixth or Roman. They are 
notorious facts of history, (1) that the Roman 
head was converted (at least nominally) in the 
person of Constantine, and (2) that shortly af- 
ter the period of Constantine the one Roman 
sovereignty ceased to exist. The imperial 
power was divided amongst the sons of Con- 
stantine, and though again united, it was again 
divided, and finally in the death of Theodosius 
it ceased to exist as a unit—and from that day 
to the present there has been no universal go- 





* [ Universal, ¢. e., in reference to what may be styled the 
area of the Ohurch. No human government, since that of 
Noah, has been wniversal, in the more extensive sense of 
that term.—B. R. C. 

+ [Daniel presents only the Sovereignties that were to 
bear rule in and after his day—his fifth power being pre- 
sented in the feet of the Stitue (ch. ii. 35, 41-43), and in the 
ten horns and little horn of the fourth Beast (ch. v i. 7, 8. 20, 
24, 25). The view of John sweeps over the entire period of 
the Church's history, and embraces the two persecuting 
powers that had preceded Daniel. Glasgow, in his identifi- 
cation of the heads (see foot-note, p. 242), mentions the Pales- 
tintan as the second, and the Assyrian as the third. This 
cannot be correct, as it would imply that six heads had 
fallen at the date of the Apocalypse, which is directly 
counter to ch. xvii.10. Auberlen omits the Palestinian, and 
reckons the Assyrian as the second, onthe authority of Jer. 
1.17 sq. Is it not more probable that the Seer contemplated 
the Assyrian and Babylonian as one head—the third, and 
the Palestinian as the second? Most.certainty this power, 
as represented by the Philistines (or the Arabian hordes), may 
well be regarded ax one of the persecuring heads,—B. R. C.] 
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vernment within the area of Christendom. The 
Empire established in Charlemagne cannot 
be regarded either as the continuance of the 
sixth head, or as the seventh, since it never ex- 
tended over the field of the Eastern Churches, 
and indeed not entirely over that of the Western. 
If the seventh head is in its universality ana- 
logous to that of the six that preceded it, we 
must look for it in the future. 

It is with extreme hesitation that the Am. Ed. 
ventures to write any thing concerning prophecy 
as yet unfulfilled. He dares not dogmatize, and 
he scarcely ventures to suggest what he regards 
as the possible outline of the future as portrayed 
in Apocalyptic symbols. 

Did ch. xiii. stand alone, the probable inter- 
pretation would be that the Beast is to arise 
from the sea of the nations with the seventh 
head not only fully developed, but analogous in 
form to those that preceded it, ¢. ¢., under one 
fully established and visible imperial govern- 
ment, the ten horns indicating ten subordinate 
kingdoms. A comparison, however, of this chap- 
ter with Dan. vii. and ch. xvii. suggests a dif- 
ferent hypothesis. May it not be that in the 
first arising of the Beast the head is to be found 
in a confederation of the ten horns or kings 
(themselves wearing the diadems), which con- 
federation is to be subsequently developed into 
an empire? May it not be that the Zmage, vers. 
14, 15, is the Lzttle Horn of Dan. vii. 8, 24, 25, 
before whom three of the original horns are to 
be plucked up, and who is to attain to supremacy 
over the others—the eighth head of ch. xvii. 11, 
who is of the seven—in whom the Beast is to be 
finally and completely ‘‘ headed up,” and who is 
the personal Antichrist, the Man of Sin and Son 
of Perdition. On this hypothesis the second 
Beast (vers. 11-14), the False Prophet (ch. xix, 








20) may represent a class of teachers (perchance 
an apostate ministry of Christ [comp. Matt. vii. 
15], possibly to be consummated in an indivi- 
dual) under whose influence he shall arise, and 
be anointed and supported, who shall develop 
into the seventh complete head. 

Of the prophecy as interpreted above, we 
have had a typical fulfillment in the history of 
the Western Empire. Although wounded unto 
death, the beastly nature of the world-power 
has continued throughout the ages. In the 
West we find the temporal power continued in 
ten kingdoms, which, under the instigation of 
the great adversary, might be regarded as con- 
federate in the oppression of the true body of 
Christ. Under the influence of the Romish 
priesthood, the Pope—an image of the old Ro- 
man emperors—arose; before him three of the 
original horns were plucked up, and in process 
of time he attained to a real supremacy over the 
whole of Western Christendom (see Abstract of 
Elliott, p. 259). This Jmage of the old Roman 
Empire is now, it is true, shorn of his temporal, 
and in great measure of his spiritual, supre- 
macy; but, in conclusion, it may be asked if it 
be not possible that he, under the influence and 
support of an apostate ministry, may yet de- 
velop into the seventh and consummate head of 
the Beast (the eighth head of ch, xvii. 11), 

As to the number of the Beast, the writer agrees 
with Alford (see p. 262). As to the 1260 days, 
it may be remarked that in the typical fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy it may indicate a period 
of years—in the consummate fulfillment a period 
of days, or weeks, or months, or years. Pro- 
perly the symbol indicates 1260 periods of time; 
what those minor periods are, can be determined 
only by the event, or at least in the period of 
fulfillment.—E. R. C.] 


SECTION SIXTH. 


(First Division.) 


The End-judgmentin general. The Judgment of Anger. 


The Seven Vials of Anger. 


Cuap. XIV. 1—XVI. 21. 


A.—THE IDEAL HEAVENLY WORLD-PICTURE OF THE LAST JUDGMENT; 


THE 


ANGER-VIALS IN GENERAL. 
Cu. XIV. 1—XV. 8. 


1. The solemn Festival of the Elect. 


The Church Triumphant high above the Anger-Judgments of Earth. 


1 And I looked [saw], and, lo [behold], a [the]' Lamb stood [standing]’ on the 
mount Sion, and with him a hundred forty and four thousand, having [vs. his 


2 name and]’ his Father’s name written in their foreheads. 


And I heard a voice 


from [ins. the] heaven, as the [a] voice of many waters, and as the [a] voice of a 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1. [Crit. Eds. give 7d, with &. A. B®. C.; it is omitted by P, 1, 28, ete.—E. R. C.J 

2 Ver. 1. Nhe of the Rec. éoTnkds, N. A. C. [P. 79] give cords. | [B*, gives éorus.—E. R. C.] , oe 

3 Ver. 1. His against the Rec. [Lange reads avrod twice, but dvoua only once. Alf., Treg., Tisch., read 7d 6rejer 
adrod Kai 7d bvona TOD matpds avTod with N. A. B*. C.; 7, 16, 98, with Lange, omit the second 7d dvopa ; P. and 1 read as 


Rec.—E. R. C.] 
18 
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[om. a] great thunder: and [ins. the voice which] I heard the voice [om. the voice 

3 —ins. was as]* of harpers harping with their harps: And they sung [sing] as it 
were [om.as it were]’ a new song before the throne, and before the four beasts 
[living-beings], and the elders: and no man [one] could [was able to] learn that 
[the] song but [except] the hundred and forty and [om. and] four thousand, which 

4 [that] were redeemed [bought] from the earth. These are they which [who] were 
not defiled with women ; for they are virgins. These are [are] they which [who] 
follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth [may go]. These were redeemed [bought] 
from among men, being the [om. being the—ins. a] first-fruits [first-fruit] unto God 

5 and to [om. to] the Lamb. And in their mouth was [ins. not] found no [om. no] 
guile [falsehood]: for they are without fault [blameless] before the throne of God 
[om. before the throne of God]." 


2. The Three Angels of the Annunciation of the Final Judgment. 
a. Announcement of the Final Judgment as the Eternal Gospel. 


6 And I saw another’ angel fly [flying] in the midst of heaven [mid-heaven], having 
the [an] everlasting gospel [,]® to preach [declare glad tidings (ebayyedéoat)] unto” 
them that dwell [sit]" on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred [tribe], and 

7 tongue, and people, Saying with a loud [great] voice, Fear God, and give glory to 
him; for the hour of his judgment is come: and worship him that [who] made 
[ins. the] heaven, and [ins. the] earth, and the’ sea, and the [om. the] fountains 
of waters. 


b. Announcement of the Final Judgment for the Destruction of Babylon. 


8 And there [om. there—ins. another, second’ angel] followed another angel [om. an- 
other angel], saying, [ins. Fallen, fallen, is] Babylon [ins. the great]"* is fallen, is 
fallen, that great city [om. is fallen, is fallen, that great city],* because she [om. 
because she—ins. who]® made [gave] all [ins. the] nations [is. to] drink of the 
wine of the wrath [anger or rage]’® of her fornication. 


ce. Announcement of the Final Judgment upon the Wicked. 


9 And the [om. the—ins. another, ]" third angel followed them,” saying with a loud 
[great] voice, If any man [one] worship [worshippeth] the beast [wild-beast] and 
his image, and receive [receiveth] his [or a] mark in [on] his forehead, or in [on] 

10 his hand, The same [he also] shall drink of the wine of the wrath [anger] of God, 
which is [hath been] poured out without mixture into [or mingled unmixed in]’® 
the cup of his indignation [wrath (¢ey7)]; and he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the [om. the]” holy angels, and in the presence of the 

11 Lamb: And the smoke of their torment ascendeth up [om. up] for ever and ever 
[into ages of ages]: and they have no [not] rest [ins. by] day nor [and by] night, 
who worship the beast [wild-beast] and his image, and whosoever [if any one] re- 


4 Vor. 2. [Alf., Treg., Tisch., read kat 7 dwvy hv jeovca ds with §%. A. BY. C.; P. reads, cat dwviv jeovea ws.—KE. R.C.] 
i my oy 3. The reading of &. B*. [P.], etc.; A. C., etc., read as wdyv. [Tisch., as Lange, omits; Alf. and Treg. bracket.— 
: Ses . [Lange and Tisch (8th Hd.) read trayyn with &. B*. P.; Lach. Alf, Treg., Tisch. (1859) mdyer with A. C. 7, 
etc.—E. R. C. : 

7 Ver, 5, This clause is wanting in the best codices. [So modern Crit. Eds. with %. A. B*. C. P. 1, etc.—E.R.C.] 

8 Ver. 6. [Lange, Treg., Tisch., real dAdov with Noo, A.C. P., Vulg., etc; Gb. omits with X*. B*.; Alf. brackets.—E. R. C.] 

9 Ver, 6, [The printing is that of the Vulg., Treg., Lillie, efe.—K. R. O.] 

10 Ver. 6, Codd. A. C. [&. P.] give émi before caOnuévous. 
. - oy 6, [Modern Orit. Eds, give ca@nudvous with %. B*. O. P. Vulg,, etc. Lach. (min.), karotkodvtTas with A.14, etc._— 
12 Ver. 7. ei (8th Ed.) gives rv with &. B¥.; Lach. Alf., Treg., Tisch. (1859) omit with A. O. P. 1, etec—E. R. C ] 


a Ver. 8. [Crit. Eds. give Se¥repos in acc. with almost all the Codd.—k. R. C.] 
mt oO” 8. [Modern Crit. Eds. read ’Erecey érecev BaBvAdwy i weydAn; the insertion of » méAts is without authority — 


: Ver. 8. In accordance with A. ©., etc., #. [Ore is given only by 1 and 36.—. R. C.] 
Ver. 8. [For the rendering anger see Note 29 below. It is, however, exceedingly questionable whether, hy reason 


of its connection with wine and fornicatin J i d ouliar idi i is ‘ 
Deadsiedrae bom ae has not, in this place, a peculiar idiomatic force, and should not be 
W Ver. 9. In accordan ‘e with A. B*. 0. [P.] efe. 
ed Ver. 9. [Orit. Eds. generally read abrois with Oypr.; Lange reads avr with A—E R.0.) 

Ver, 10, [Tho E. V. presents the idiomatic, though not the literal, translation of the Gresk. Alford remarks: “From 
the almost univers 11 custom of mixing wine with water, the common term for preparing wine, putting it int» the cu» 
Cer ee i three ae oe aay contradiction in terms here.”—H, R. 0. 

er, 10. [Treg. and Tisch. -) give ayyé rye i 8 i ; ov; Ti 
(1880), ‘Att read San alee wi pa) ro ee ayiwy (without Tv) with &. 0. P., efc.; B*. prefixes rv; Tiseh 
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12 ceiveth the mark of his name. Here is the patience [endurance] of the saints: [,] 
here are they that [om. here” are they that—ins. who] keep the commandments of 
God, and the faith of Jesus. 


d. Deliverance concerning the Godly. 


13 And I heard a voice from [ins. the] heaven saying unto me[om. unto me]”, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which [who] die in the Lord from [om. from] henceforth : 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may [shall] rest® from their labours; and [for] 
their works do [om. do] follow [ins. with] them. 


3. The Three Angels of the Beginning Execution of the Final Judgment. 
a. The Judgment, or Harvest, of the Earth itself. The Chief Harvest, or the Harvest of the Blessed. 
(Matt. iii, 12a. Ch, xiii. 43.) 


14 And I looked [saw] and behold a white cloud, and upon the cloud one sat [sitting] 
like unto the [a] Son of man, having on [upon] his head a golden crown (orégauoy), 

15 and in his hand a sharpsickle. And another angel came [vns. forth] out of the 
temple, crying with a loud [great] voice to him that sat on [the one sitting upon] 
the cloud, Thrust in [Send forth (zéuov)] thy sickle, and reap: for the time 
[hour] is come for thee [om. for thee] to reap; for the harvest of the earth is ripe 

16 [has become dry]. And he that sat on [the one sitting upon] the cloud thrust in 
[cast (e8atev)] his sickle on [upon] the earth; and the earth was reaped. 


b. The Harvest of Anger, or the Judgment upon the Wicked (Matt. ili. 12; eh. xiii. 42). 


17 And another angel came [ins. forth] out of the temple which is in [ns. the] heaven, 

18 he also having a sharp sickle. And another angel came [ins. forth] out from [of ] 
the altar, which had [om. which had—ins. having ]”* power [authority (¢&oveta)] over 
[ins. the] fire ; and cried with a loud cry [great voice] to him: that had [the one 
having] the sharp sickle, saying, Thrust in [Send forth] thy sharp sickle, and 

19 gather the clusters of the vine of the earth; for her grapes are” fully ripe. And 
the angel thrust in [cast] his sickle into [unto] the earth, and‘gathered the vine of 
the earth, and cast it [om. it] into the great winepress of the wrath [anger] of God. 

20 And the winepress was trodden without the city, and blood came [%ns. forth] out 
of the winepress, even [om. even] unto the horse [om. horse] bridles [ins. of the 
horses], by the space [or to the distance] of a thousand and six hundred furlongs 
[stadia]. 


4. Preparation, in Heaven, for the Judgment. 
Cu. XV. 1-8. 
a. The Ideal Preparation. 


1 And I saw another sign in [tms. the] heaven, great and marvellous, seven 
angels having the [om. the] seven last [om. last] plagues [ins, the last]; [,] for 
2 in them is filled up [finished] the wrath [anger] of God.” And I saw as it were 
a [ins. glassy] sea of glass [om. of glass] mingled with fire: and them that had 


21 Ver. 12. The second Se is unfounded. [Crit. Eds. omit with X. A. B*. OC. P. Vulg., efc.; it is given by 1. 7, etc.— 
E. R. C.] 

22 Ver. 13. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch., omit woe with %. A. B*. OC. P. Am., Fuld., etc.; Lange gives it with 1, 28, 36, Olem., 
etc.—E. R. C. 

23 Ver. 18. [Crit. Eds. give dvamajcovra w th &. A. C. (B*. and 1 also give avamavcovrat); P. gives dvamavowvrat.— 
E. RB. C.] ; f 
24 Ver. 13. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch, (8th Ed.) give yép with &. A. ©. P. Vulg., etc.; Lange and Tisch. (1859) read 54 
with B*.—E. R. C.] 

% Ver. 15. Sou is omitted by the best Codd. [by N. A. B*. C. P. Vulg.—E. R. C.]. t ; 

26 Ver. 18. The article 6 is omitted by §. B*. [P.]; the omission probably originated in an incorrect exegetical appre- 
hension of the passage. [Alf., Treg., Tisch. (8th Bd.), omit; Lach., Lange, and Tisch. (1859) give it with A. C.—E. R. C.] 

27 Ver, 18. The reading jxpacev ) crapvay Ths ys, in acc. with B*., etc. The easier reading undoubtedly has more 
authorities in its favor. But why is this? The question is whether that which is difficult is significant. [Crit. Hds. g-ne- 
rally give jxuacav at crabvdai a’rjs, with &. A. 0. P.1, Vulg., etc.; Tisch. (1859) instead of airs reads THs yhs with B*. 
7, etc.—E. R. C.] ea 

* "8 Ver. 9. The remarkable reading roy wéyav; the most obvions explanation is that Ayvds is gen. commun. On the 
change of gender in the adjective see Winer, De Wette, Diisterd. [The reading is supported by A. B*. C. P. 6, 8, efc.; &. 7, 
etc., give Thy meyadnv.—k. R. C.] 4 5 Pe. : 

2 Ch. XV. 1. [There are three words which in the BH. V. are translated wrath: viz.: @vuds, as here; opyy, as in ver. 10; 
mapopyto.ds, Which occurs only in Eph. iv. 26. The instances of the occurrence of the first two are as follows: Ovjos : 
Luke iv. 28; Acts xix. 28; Rom. ii. 8 (indignation); 2 Cor. xii, 20; Gal. v. 20; Epb. iv. 31; Col. iii. 8; Heb. xi. 27; Rev. xii. 
12; xiv. 8, 10,19; xv. 1,7; xvi. 1, 19 (fierceness); xviii. 3; xix. 15 (fierceness) ; ‘Opyj: Matt. iii. 7; Mark iii. 5; Luke iii. 7; 
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gotten the victory [those conquering] over [from] the beast [wild-beast], and over 
[from] his image, and over his mark [om. and over his mark, ]* and [and] over 
[from] the number of his name, stand [standing] on [or by] the [ins. glassy] sea of 

3 glass [om. of glass], having the [om. the]” harps of God. And they sing the song of 
Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, Great and marvellous 
are thy works, [ins. O] Lord [,] God Almighty [,the All-Ruler]; just and true are 

4 thy ways, thou King of Saints [om. saints—ins. the nations].* Who shall [or should] 
not fear thee [om. thee]* O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thow only art holy 
(Seeos)*: for all [ins. the] nations shall come and worship before thee ; for thy judg: 
ments are made manifest [were manifested]. 


Equipment of the Angels of Judgment, or the Seven Angels with the 
Vials of Anger. 


5 And after that [these things] I looked [saw], and, behold, [om. , behold*”—ins. opened 
was] the temple of the tabernacle of the testimony [witness] in [ins. the] heaven was 

6 opened [om. was opened]: And the seven angels came out of [from] the temple, 
having [or that had]® the seven plagues, clothed in [ins. linen®] pure and [and] 
white [glistening] linen [om. linen], and having their breasts girded [girt around the 

7 breasts] with golden girdles. And one of the four beasts [living-beings] gave unto 
the seven angels seven golden vials full of the wrath [anger] of God, who liveth for 

8 ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. And the temple was filled with smoke” 
from the glory of God, and from his power; and no man [one] was able to enter 
into the temple, till [until] the seven plagues of the seven angels were fulfilled 
[should be finished]. 


xxi. 23; John iii. 36; Rom. i. 18; ii. 5 (bis), 8; iii. 5 (vengeance); iv. 15; v.9; ix. 22 (bis); xii. 19; xiii. 4,5; Eph. ii. 3; iv. 
31; v. 6; Col. iii. 6, 8 (anger); 1 Thess. i. 10; ii. 16; v.9; 1 Tim, ii. 8; Heb. iii. 11; iv. 3; Jas. i. 19, 20; Rev. vi. 16,17; xi. 
18; xiv. 10 (indignation); xvi. 19; xix.15. From a comparison of these passages, especially those in the Apocalypse, it 
will become apparent that the latter is the zmfensive of the former (see Lange in Expl, IN DETAIL on ver. 10),—that the 
effects of @vués are for the most part experienced in the present life; those of dpy7 in the lifeto come. Inaccordance with 
what he regards as toe manifest design of the Spirit to distinguish between the objectives of these terms, the Am. Ed. 
throughout this translation renders the former by anger and the latter by wrath. It may be objected that this change of 
the translation of 6vj.ds involves a change in the formula Vials ef wrath that has become a household phrase. It may be 
answered that due regard for the distinctions made by the Holy Spirit requires a change here, or in the rendering of dpyq; 
and the Jatter would require an alteration of the formulas--the wrath of the Lamb (vi. 16), the great day of His wrath (vi. 
17), the fierceness of His wrath (xvi. 19), the wrath of Almighty God, xix. 15.—It should be remarked that in the confused 
translation of these terms the E. V. closely follows Luther’s Version, as it generally does in other instances.—E, R. C.] 

30 Ver. 1. [The translation contemplated is as follows: “Seven angels having seven plagues—the last, forin them is 
JSinished the anger of God.”—K. R. C.] 

a a Ver. 2. Role in the best Codd. [Omitted by X. A. B*. C. P. 6, 7,14, Vulg., etc.; it is given (see Tisch.) oniy by 1, 
, 36, 79.—H, R. C. 

82 Ver. 2. [Crit. Hds. omit the article with &. A. C0. P.; it is given by B*. 2, 7, ete —E. R. 0. 

33 Ver. 3. Two variations: of the xons, of the saints. [Crit Eds. give trav éOvav with Ne. A. B*. P. 1, 6,7, efc.; ra ayiav 
with?; N*.C. 18,95, Vulg, O., Fuld., etc., read tv aidvwv. Alford judiciously remarks; “The confusion has apparently 
arisen from the similarity of AIONQN (€@vév) and AIOQNQN; but which was the original, it is impossible, in the conflict 
of authorities, to decide.”—H. R. C.] 

% Ver. 4, [The construction here is irregnlar—the first verb being $0807; the second, Soédcer.—h. R. C.] 

3% Ver. 4. bo8y97 without oe. [So Orit. Hds. with A. B*. OC. P. 1, 12, etc., Am., Fuld.; 6,7, Cl., etc., subjoin ge; &. places 
it before ov ¢o8.—E. R.C.] 

36 Ver. 4, ee Eds. give dovos with &. A. O. P. 1, etc.; B*. 6,7, 8, read dyvos.—E. R. O.] 
8s me C} Lhe idsov is supported only by Vulg., Cop., Prms., Br.; Crit. Hds, omit with X. A. B*. C. P.1, Syr., Arm., Hth., 

i Rel 6. [Lange and Tisch, read oi éxovres with A. C., etc.; &. B*. 1, efc., omit ot; Alf. brackets, Treg. marks with *. 

89 Ver. 6. Codd. A. C., efc. [Am., Fuld.] give the difficult reading Ai@ov; §. B*. [P. Vulg. Cl.] support the Rec. 
Alf., Tisch., give Aivov; Lach. and Treg. A(@ov.—E. R. C. 

4 Ver. 8. Kamvov without é« rod, according to %. A. C.[P.]. [So Crit. Eds. generally; Tisch. (1859) prefixed é« rod 
with B*.—E. R. C.] 


b. The Real Preparation. 


[Lange, 


cause this great judgment brings about the final 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 


The fundamental idea of the whole section, 
chs. xiv.-xy., is the Hnd-Judgment in its general 
form—the same Judgment which subsequently 
branches into the three special judgments upon Baby- 
lon, the Beast, and Satan himself in conjunction with 
Gog and Magog. The fundamental idea of this 
first division [chs. xiv., xv.] of our section is 
the preparation of the End-Judgment, or the 
judgment of the Vials of Anger,* in Heaven. Be- 





* (For the employment of this term rather than wrath see 
TEXT. AND Gram. (Note 28) on ch. xy. 1. In consequence of 


decision, it is preceded by a very great and so- 
lemn preparation in Heaven, the description of 
which runs through twochapters, the judgments 
then being executed upon the earth itself, in swift 
succession, by the outpouring of the Vials of Anger 
(ch. xvi.). Thus, this heavenly proleptical cele- 
bration of the End-judgment is analogous to the 





the confusion of 6vuds and dpy7 in the accepted Version, the 
same confusion exists in the language of German, as in that 
of English-speaking, Theologians. AS’ tha German Zorn, 
like the English wrath, is used to translate both these words ; 
and as it is capable of being rendered by both anger and 
wrath, the Am. Ed. takes the liberty of using the one or the 
other of these English words according as the reference 1s tu 
Ovpos or Opyy.—LD. RB. C.] 
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great proleptical celebration of the Seven Seals 
of world-history in chs. iv. and v. 

The anger of God is the manifestation of His 
love in the forth-going and predominancy of His 
righteousness unto judgment. God's anger or- 
dains death as a punishment for sin—as a reac- 
tion against the spiritual death of man, continuous 
disobedience or germinant apostasy (comp. the art. 
Zorn [anger, wrath] in Herzog’s Real-Hneyklo- 
pédie). And inasmuch as anger impels apostasy, 
or hardening, which is but another form of apos- 
tasy, toa crisis, it conducts to eternal death 
through spiritual death—i. ¢., it manifests itself 
in judgment. 

But as the very first manifestation of anger 
was but the climax of a rhythmical succession 
of chastisements uader the reign of long-suffer- 
ing (Rom. ii. 4, 5), so also the true anger- [or 
wrath-] period, the great day of anger [or 
wrath], appears in a succession of constant aug- 
mentations. 

Great, however, though the anger-judgments 
may be, so that they wear the aspect of endless 
and nameless darknesses—as, e. g.. in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, in the fall of Constanti- 
nople,—before God they are weighed and mea- 
sured, and their measure and operation are ap- 
pointed them by God’s faithfulness. Thus, 
anger is contained in golden vials ; itis so scrupu- 
lously prepared in Heaven, so pondered over, 
so permeated by the Divine Intelligence, that, as 
a heroic act of Divine reason, it embodies in it- 
self precisely the opposite to what is described 
in the heathen pictures of the envy of the gods, 
and the might of destiny. Our remarks hold 
good especially in regard to the moderation and 
limitation of the anger-judgments for the right- 
eous, who are oftentimes externally exposed to 
the same tempests as the godless—in regard to 
the cutting short of the troublous days, as the 
Lord ex/resses it (see Comm. on Matthew xxiv. 
22); they are, however, also applicable to the 
operation of judgment in general. 

As these Anger-Vials are, on the one hand, 
akin to the Trumpets, and unmistakably paral- 
lel with them (see Jnt., p. 86), they form, on the 
other hand, an antithesis to them, in that the 
Trumpets are predominantly exhibited in the 
light of judgments in order to awakening (see 
ch. xi. 13), whilst the Vials of anger generally 
operate as judgments of hardening (see ch. xvi. 
9; 11). 

rae first great vision in the Heaven-picture of 
the end of the world is the throng of the elect 
centre of the Church Triumphant, representa- 
tive of the Church Triumphant itself. The 
scene is on Mount Zion. That Mount Zion can 
neither be situate in Heaven, nor be geographi- 
cally understood of the eminence on which the 
Temple stood in Jerusalem, is evident from the 
symbolical import of the expression. Accord- 
ingly, Mount Zion is the real State of God, in 
its. consummation. The heavenly appearance, 
ch. i. 12, becomes, ch. iv. 2, the sphere of the 
heavenly Throne. In ch. vii. 9, the Church Tri- 
umphant is depicted in the process of its growth. 
Here we have the picture of its preliminary 
spiritual consummation. It is still, however, to 
be conceived of as in the sphere of the beyond, 
for only in ch. xxi. is the union between the 


Christian further and hither shores consummated 
in the descent of the heavenly Jerusalem, as the 
City of God, upon the earth. Then, and not till 
then, the complete pneumatico-corporeal trans- 
figuration of the world, and the real resurree- 
tion, are declared. The spiritual consummation 
of the Church, however, is declared in this 
earlier passage—its blessed, secure position 
above the anger-judgments now about to break 
upon the earth. The centre of the picture is 
formed by the Lamb. He is surrounded by 
144,000 elect souls. To the query as to whether 
these are the same souls that appear as sealed 
ones in ch. vii.. we would answer: First, that 
the crisis of trial lies before those sealed ones, 
whilst these who surround the Lamb have passed 
it, and are, to the triumphant prophetic gaze, 
perfected ones, the centre, therefore, of the in- 
numerable throng of ch. vii. 9. Secondly, the 
symbolical import of the number 144,000 must 
be carefully regarded in this passage also. We 
need not, therefore, press the inquiry as to the 
identity of the two bands as individuals, but 
may regard as established their identity as a 
whole; inasmuch as the sealed elect of this 
world must also appear in the other world as per- 
fected elect ones. The companions of the Lamb, 
therefore, are the complete number of the centre 
of the blessed, representing the entire Church 
Triumphant.* They have the Mame of Christ 
and the Name of the Father written on their 
foreheads, 7. ¢., they are perfected confessors, 
and hence not such as think they must obscure 
the Name of the Father by the Name of the 
Lamb; nor are they such as act in a converse 
manner. That the Seer intended to represent 
this throng as composed exclusively of Jews is 
an utterly ridiculous assumption, from begin- 
ning to end. It is, however, particularly ridi- 
culous when the designation of them as virgins 
is literally understood of celibacy, and the cli- 
max of absurdity is reached with the explana- 
tory citation of the Old Testament provision, in 
accordance with which sexual intercourse ren- 
dered unclean for atime. For marriage itself 
was so far from being represented in the Old 
Testament as defiling, that, on the contrary, the 
greatest promises were attached to it. Even 
Mary, the Mother of our Lord, was obliged to 
pass through a legal purification, and the Apostle 
Peter was married. To attribute such a view 
as the above to the writer of the Apocalypse is 
toregard him asa dualistic ascetic. Even the 
Patriarchs and Prophets would, on this ground, 
be excluded from the number of the elect by this 
supposed Judaist or Judaizing non-Judaist—for 
the historical interpretation advances even to 
the latter conception of the Apocalyptist. 

This great optical wonder is followed by a 
great auricular wonder. The new song of the 
consummation of the Church Triumphant 
bursts, in a grand harmony, from Heaven. 
It sounds like the roar of many waters, for 
it is the united praise offered to God by the 
redeemed peoples. It sounds like a great 
thunder, for it is the completed, world-re- 
freshing revelation of God. It sounds like the 
harping of harpers, for all true art has entered 





* [See App. Nors, p. 193,—E. R. C.] 
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into the service of the holy. And they siny a 
new song. These words seem to relaie primarily 
to the harpers, for it is declared’ that they sing 
it before the Throne, before the four Life-shapes 
and before the Elders. The song, however, is 
not their property; it is given to them as the per- 
fect blossom of revelation; hence it is also new 
—a marvel of song, which has never before 
been. We must not overlook the fact that the 
new song, like the State of God, passes through 
different stages of development before attaining 
to perfection; see chs. v. 9; xiv. 3; xv. 8; xix. 
6 (comp. Ex. xv.; Ps. xevi.1). Even the 144,000 
elect must Jearn the song, and they alone can 
learn it, because it presupposes the entire depth 
and circuit of their experience and the whole 
state of their being ‘‘bought from the earth.” 

They have not defiled themselves with women. It 
is manifest that this can be understood only sym- 
bolically, for virgins are spoken of. The symbol, 
however, does not consist of women themselves, 
but of defilement with women, by which defilement 
the women themselves are more particularly 
characterized (Prov. ix. 13). That illicit inter- 
course is here referred to, and not marriage, 
may be understood as a matter of course, in a 
Book which closes with the Bridal of the Lamb. 
The Biblical representation of idolatry and 
apostasy under the figure of harlotry is familiar 
to all readers of the Sacred Writings, and the 
idea referred to is the more obvious here, since 
immediately before the great apostasy has been 
depicted. The doing of these virgin souls was, 
however, founded upon their deing.* As virgins, 
they have also kept themselves pure from all fa- 
naticism and party-spirit in their piety, for both 
these forms of the defilement of piety are also, 
in particular, very fatal forms of subtile idola- 
try. Their virginity is expressed in the fact 
that they follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth 
—follow Him, therefore, in all His historical 
and heavenly movements and advances, and fol- 
low only Him. Absolute, pure obedience in ab- 
solute, pure trust, is the sign that they are 
bought from among men as first-fruits (see Comm. 
on James i. 18) unto God and the Lamb. As, 
however, the consummation of their electness 
was based upon redemptive grace, evidence of 
that electness was given, above all, in the charac- 
teristics of uprightness (Prov. ii. 7; Eccl. vii. 
8) and veracity. Grotius rightly makes mention 
of the fact that all idolatry is infected with false- 
hood (John iii. 21). The fact that they should 
not be represented as sinless and having no 
need of redemption, is manifest from the decla- 
ration concerning them, that they stand before 
the Lamb, that they are bought, and that no 
falsehood was found in their mouth—no species 
of untruthfulness—and that they stand as, in 
every respect, wholly perfected, blameless—as 
is expressly affirmed—before the Throne of God. 

After this exhibition of the security of the 
whole blessed Kingdom of God, the announce- 
ment of the Judgment may be made. This Judg- 
ment has three sides: 

First, it is, for the righteous, final redemption; 
hence, its proclamation as an everlasting gospel, 





* Schiller: Gemeine Nafuren zahlen mit dem was sie 
thun, edle mit dem was sie sind. 


the eschatological gospel of the final owrypia, 
through the judgment, to eternal blessedness and 
well-being ({Hei/] Matt. xxy.; Luke xxi. 28). 
This gospel is proclaimed to all who sit on the 
earth, all who are most firmly attached to earth 
(ver. 6), before the coming of the Judgment it- 
self; and the proclamation is conjoined with an 
admonition to voluntary self-humiliation before 
God, Who is here pertinently designated as the 
Creator, the Cause and Lord of all things, and 
particularly also, as the Author of the fountains 
of waters, 2. ¢., all original geniuses. 

The Judgment is, secondly, for the world ripe 
unto perdition, an actual fall into perdition. 
Hence the proclamation: Fallen, fallen is Baby- 
lon the great! Beit here observed that in this 
passage it is not Babylon in the narrower sense 
of the word, to which reference is had, as inch. 
xvii. As in Genesis, ch. i., water is at first 
spoken of in the most general sense, then in a 
special sense, and finally in the most special 
sense, so here by Babylon.the whole ungodly 
Anti-christianized world is intended. At the 
outpouring of the seventh Vial of anger, this 
ungodly and Antichristian world, represented by 
Babylon, is divided into three parts (ch. xvi. 
19), when the general Judgment branches 
into the three special judgments: upon the 
Harlot, or Babylon in the narrower sense ; upon 
the Beast; and upon Gog and Magog under the 
leadership of Satan. Concerning the more gene- 
ral Babylon which has, undoubtedly, for a con- 
siderable time had its culmination-point in the 
more special Babylon, it is declared: She gave 
all the nations [heathen, Gentiles] to drink of 
the wine of the anger [or rage|* of her fornication. 
Antichristianity is a unitous evil mock-growth, 
which has twined its stifling tendrils throughout 
humanity, as, on the other hand, the tree of the 
Kingdom of God has pushed its holy roots 
throughout the same. The wine of the anger of 
fornication is only materially identical with the 
anger of God (see ch. xi. 18); in a formal point 
of view it forms an antithesis thereto. The 
wine of the anger of foruication is, as sin, pas- 
sionate, riotous intoxication in apostasy; as a 
judgment, it is also the wine of the wrath of 
God, the mind-deranging operation of the death- 
judgments of God. 

Finally, the judgment consists, in the third 
place, of the sentence which interprets the facts. 
Thus the actual separation of the sheep and the 
goats (Matt. xxv.) precedes the sentence passed 
upon them, The sentence of the Angel is condi- 
tioned as follows: If any one worshippeth the Wild- 
beast and his image, and receiveth his mark on his 
forehead or on his hand. The one implies the other: 
recognition of the power of the Beast, and ap- 
propriation of the false idea of the system, theo- 
cratic or practical testimony. The sentence is 
as follows: he incurs the internal judgment of 
having to drink of the wine of the anger [or 
wrath] of God—deadly derangement of the mind; 
this is a wine mingled, i. e., here poured out (pre- 
sented, eredenzt) unmixed [olvoc xexepdopevoeg axpa- 
toc].¢ as the strongest and most intoxicating 
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beverage, in the cup, the self-limiting decree, of 
ITis wrath [opy7]. Theexternal local result is as fol- 
lows: he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone 
m the presence of holy angels and in the pre- 
sence of the Lamb. The outward and apparent 
form of the Judgment is fiery self-consumption 
in the ever affluent new elements of fiery irrita- 
tion. For as, to the righteous, every affluent ex- 
perience is transformed into the gentle oil of 
the Spirit, so, to the wicked, every experience be- 
comes brimstone—fuel for his passion. The tem- 
poral result of the Judgment is as follows: the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth into ages of ages. 
Smoke rises from fire; not, however, from a 
clear fire, but from that which is hemmed in and 
dim. Here, doubtless, the fire of hate is par- 
ticularly referred to—fanatical passionateness 
in apostasy. Hence it is further declared: they 
have not rest by day and by night; this they have 
not, not in a good sense (ch. iv. 8), but in a bad 
seuse, aS demonic beings, and the true causality 
thereof lies in their very apostasy ;—the context 
is: who worship the wild-beast and his image, and 
uf any one receiveth the mark of his name. The fact 
that the condition of damnation can continue 
into the ages denotes, indubitably, the temporal 
immensity of that condition, but is also, at the 
same time, expressive of wonic figurations and 
alterations of it. 

At the close of this sentence, we again en- 
counter the saying of ch. xiii. 10, amplified by 
the declaration that the patience [endurance] of 
the saints is also evidenced in keeping the com- 
mandments of God; their faith, meanwhile, ap- 
pearing as a faith in Jesus. Only through this 
patience or endurance can a man escape that 
sentence of sonic fiery death. Here also, as in 
ch. xiii. 10, this spirit of blessed calm forms a 
contrast to the fire-smoke of the restless (Is. 
xlviii. 22). Here again the Seer significantly 
insists upon the fact that a vital veneration of 
God and faith in Jesus necessarily accompany 
each other. 

The sentence unto damnation is now con- 
trasted with the sentence unto bdblessedness. But 
why does not the Angel give utterance to the 
latter, and not a voice from Heaven? We might 
reply, because the experience of the celestial 
blessedness of proven Christians passes the ex- 
perience of Angels. According to the context, 
this beatitude is pronounced by the Spirit, i. e., 
the Spirit of the Church Triumphant; He, 
therefore, gives utterance to a testimony of di- 
rect experience. The beatitude of the blessed 
dead is, however, specially signalized, and com- 
mended, as it were, as an inscription for grave- 
stones, with the command: Write. Although 
this precious sentence (ver. 13) holds good for 
all times—dOlessed are the dead, ete.—it is of par- 
ticular moment when regarded in its bearing 
upon the last times. Then are the dying, who 
die in the Lord as they have lived in Him, to be 
accounted particularly blessed, because they are 
taken away from the storm of the last days (see 
Is. lvii. 1). 

We, therefore, interpret amdprc in the follow- 
ing sense: Such are henceforth peculiarly 
blessed, because they attain unto rest trom their 
sore conflicts, whilst the blessing of their works, 
and also their perfected vocation to ideal acti- 








vity, accompany them into the Church Tri- 
um phant. 

Before passing to a consideration of the three 
Angels of the beginning execution of the End- 
Judgment, we must examine the relation of 
these three Angels to the preceding three Angels 
of the announcement of Judgment. It is natural 
to suppose that the first three Angels form an 
organic totality (dAdoc ver. 15, dAdo ver. 17, 
GAdog ver. 18, akin to GAAoc, érepoc, GAAoc, 1 Cor. 
xii. 10), and not that an abstract series of other 
and still other Angels is cited. The second an- 
gelic triad, then, corresponds to the first, and 
the following scheme is formed : 

A. THe ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE END. THE 
Lams sTanpING on Mount Zion (ver. 1). 

1. The ddAdAocg dyyedoc, the proclaimer of the 
everlasting Gospel, or the Gospel of eternity 
(ver. 6). 

2. The GAdocg detrepog dyyedoc, as the pro- 
claimer of the decided fall of Babylon the Great 
(ver. 8). 

8. The GAAoc dyye2oc tpiroc, the proclaimer of 
the judgment upon the worshippers of the Beast 
(ver. 9), 

4. The voice from Heaven: Proclamation of 
the blessedness of the dead who die in the Lord. 
B. Tue AccoMpPLisHMENT OF THE Env. Ap- 

PEARANCE OF THE Form of THE Son or MAN 
on tHE WuitTE Croup (ver. 14). 

1. The ddAog ayyedog, issuing out of the Temple, 

proclaiming the hour of the Judgment (the be- 


ginning of the entire Judgment) as a judgment 


upon Babylon (ver. 15). 

2. The didoc ayyedoc, issuing out of the Tem- 
ple in Heaven, with the sharp sickle for the con- 
summation of the harvest (ver. 17). 

8. The dAAoc adyyeroc, ver. 18, issuing from 
the Altar, having power over the fire of sacrifice 
—who challenges the preceding Angel to the 
completion of the End-Julgment, as that Angel 
(ver. 15) had in his turn challenged the form of 
the Son of Man (ver. 14). 

We, therefore, distinguish the group of the 
proclamation of Judgment (A) and that of the exe- 
cution of Judgment (B). The former is under 
the dominion of the Lamb, Who stands fast for- 
ever on Mount Zion as the Head of the Church 
Triumphant; the latter group is under the do- 
minion of the form of the Son of Man on the 
white cloud, with the crown upon His head, and 
in His hand the sharp harvest-sickle—under the 
Christ, therefore, as He comes for Judgment upon 
the world (Matt. xxvi. 64; comp. Dan. vii.). 

With the first Angel, who has proclaimed the 
eternal Gospel, 7. ¢, the Gospel of a blessed 
eternity, the final owrnpia (ver. 6), corresponds 
the jirst Angel of execution, in that he notifies 
the Son of Man of the hour or time of harvest, 
and summons Him to the harvest; whereupon, 
He Who sits upon the cloud, casts His sickle 
upon the earth and reaps the earth. This har- 
vest (ver. 16) is, without doubt, the harvest of 
the wheat (Matt. iii. 12; xiii. 89), with which 
the Parousia begins (Matt. xxiv. 31), correspond- 
ing to the Gospel of the final redemption, and to 
be distinguished from the harvest of judgment 
(vers. 19, 20). Distinctive marks: The Angel 
of ver. 15 goes forth from the Temple, i. e., the 
ideal Temple of the ripened Church of God, for 
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the ripeness of God’s Church for redemption is 
the sign of the ripeness of the world for judg- 
ment; this Angel is the symbol‘of the decree of 
the Father (Acts i. 7). Again, this first harvest 
is called simply the harvest of the earth; it begins 
with Christ, as the Judge of the world, casting 
His sickle from the cloud to the earth—that is, 
with the commencement of His Parousia itself. 
Here, therefore, the earth which is reaped, is to be 
understood in the more special sense of the term. 

With the second Angel of proclamation, who 
cries out: Fallen is Babylon (ver. 8), corre- 
sponds the second Angel of execution (ver. 17). 
This latter Angel issues forth from the Temple 
of Heaven, for the judgment unto judgment is 
based entirely upon the objective sentence of Di- 
vine Righteousness, which decides when the in- 
ternal corruptness [ Verderben] of the world must 
find its judgment in external ruin [ Verderben]. 
Even this Angel of judgment, however (who 
bears a similarity to the import of Michael, the 
judging Christ), receives the summons to the 
execution of judgment from another Angel, the 
third Angel of execution. This Angel issues 
from the Altar; he has authority over the fire. 
This ig what qualifies him to call for the fire of 
judgment. For every little flame, every fire of 
sacrifice, has been a pre-exhibition of the great 
sacrificial burning at the end of the world. 
Thus with the third Angel of proclamation (ver. 
9), who announced that law of the Kingdom in 
accordance with which the sentence of damna- 
tion (vers. 9-11) and the Judgment, as a judgment 
of fire, ensue, corresponds the Angel of the actual 
fiery Judgment, whose world-historic prefigura- 
tion is sacrifice. 

We scarcely need mention that this double 
angelic triad forms a group of symbolical 
figures ; in which the first triad belongs more 
to the economy of Christ, and the second more 
to the economy of the Father. 

It may appear particularly remarkable that 
the harvest of judgment is represented as a 
gathering of the vine—the vine thus, apparently, 
having an entirely different import here from 
that assigned it John xv. 1. It might here be 
suggested that all Antichristianity will be a 
corrupt and apostate Christianity. There is, 
however, another motive which lies at the door, 
viz., that of conforming the entire picture to the 
central idea of the wine-press, Is. lxiii. The 
wine-press of wrath or deadly judgment brings 
with it the retribution for the great blood-guilti- 
ness of the world’s history—especially as mani- 
fested in the history of the martyrs ;—this re- 
tribution is exhibited in the mighty river of 
blood in which, at the end of the world, the life 
of the old humanity pours forth. The treading 
of the wine-press is accomplished without the 
city ;* an antithesis by which only the City sim- 
ple, the City of God, can be intended. The 
depth of the river of blood is indicated by the 
declaration that it reaches to the reins [Ziigel] 
of the horses—not to the bits [ Zatime, German 
Version], for in that case the horses would 
necessarily sink. It is with difficulty, therefore, 





* [May there not be an allusion to the fact that the cruci- 
fixion or Christ, in which the sin and, par excellence, the 
blood-guiltiness of the world culminated, took place without 
the city #—LR.] 


that the horses of world-development (ch. vi. 
2; xix. 14) can labor through this stream ; it is 
only through a great crisis that the new world 
issues from the old. The bloody stream itself 
overspreads 1000 stadia, the symbol of an eon, 
by the space of 600 stadia, by which an im- 
mense extent of further suffering is indicated. 
Tn ch. xv. is represented the preparation of this 
Judgment which is about to be executed through 
the medium of the Vials of Anger. It might be 
conjectured that the Earth-picture of the Anger- 
Vials would begin here, but individual traits 
are against such a supposition—especially the 
festival-keeping on the crystal sea. First, then, 
the Seer beholds another sign in Heaven, the 
seven Angels with the last seven plagues, or 
judgment-strokes, with which the anger of God 
shall be filled up. Again, however, the vision 
must strengthen the courage of the faithful ; the 
description of the terrible angelic forms is there- 
fore preceded by a picture of the celebration 
of the Judgment in the congregation of the 
blessed. The glassy sea is here, as in an 
earlier passage [chap. iv. 6], the completed 
history of the peoples as a history of sal- 
vation, sub specie xterni, translumined by the 
Spirit of God; Divinely still and transparent, 
and Divinely moved. Here, however, it is 
mingled with the appearance of fire (see p. 34) ; 
for this new world-form has passed through the 
sacrificial fire as well as through the fire of the 
universal judgment ; moreover, the reflection of 
the Vials of anger falls upon the crystal splendor 
of this sea. Hence, the blessed are here desig- 
nated as victors over the Beast. Their victory 
is detailed. They have vanquished not only the 
temptation of the Beast, but also the temptation 
of his Image, the temptation of his mark, the 
Antichristian symbol; aye, they have overcome 
even the temptation to a covert [verbliimt] re- 
cognition of him by the assumption of the num- 
ber of his name in a restless pursuit of vanity. 
And now they all have harps; harps of God, as 
Divinely inspired singers and players. The new 
song which they sing is now called the song of 
Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb. Of the two songs, the song of the typi- 
cal redemption (Ex. xv.) and the song of the 
real redemption, one unitous, grand anthem of 
redemption is born. Even the Law is, in the 
light of the consummation, glorified into a phase 
of the Gospel; and it is also, in spiritual forms, 
its very self glorified, elevated—and, by being ele- 
vated, in a sense abrogated [ aufyehoben],—trans- 
muted into celestial custom (Matt. v.). This song 
has reference to the imminent final Judgment from 
which they, through the redemption, have 
escaped, as Israel escaped from the pursuit of 
Pharaoh. Hence, mention is first made of the 
great wonders of God, particularly as manifest 
in His conduct of the Final Judgment. Hence, 
God is again magnified as the All-Ruler [Tlav- 
toxpatwp],* and His ways, in particular,—His 
government and providences [Fiihrungen und 
Fiigungen—leadings and joinings]—are extolled 
as righteous and true; as righteous in His 
world-historic retribution—as ¢rue in His final 
fulfillment of all prophecies and threats. Thus 
ae ee Oe eee 
* [See on p. 94.—E. R. C.] 
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He approves Himself the essential King of the 
nations (not simply of the saints, after the 
scantily attested reading).* Thus the worship 
of the true fear of God appertains to Him at 
the end of days as much as, and still more than, 
in the days of the Old Covenant, for this fear is 
fundamentally diverse from the fear which is 
cast out by perfect love. The supreme reason 
for this worship is expressed in the words: He 
only is holy—words declaratory of the Absolute 
Personality, not merely as a negation of all im- 
personal conduct, but also as the Founder and 
Awakener of the Personal Kingdom of Love, in 
Whose almighty traction of love all nations 
[ Heiden, heathen, Gentiles] shall come and wor- 
ship before Him after they have beheld the grand 
manifestation of His judgments. These words 
point to a great conversion, to take place amidst 
the development of the world’s judgment. 

After this pre-celebration of the Judgment of 
Anger, the Seer, with new amazement (ver. 5), 
beholds the equipment of the seven Angels for 
the execution of the Judgment. The scene 
opens with the opening of the Temple of the 
Tabernacle of the Witness, 7. ¢., the Ark of the 
Covenant—the Holy of Hclies, therefore. There 
the holy Law reposes, which has testified the 
will of God to the nations; thence, therefore, 
perfect retribution proceeds, as a punitory pro- 
vidence which itself bears the mark of the Holy 
of Holies, and hence is to be regarded entirely 
as a providence in order to the protection of 
personal life. 

This providence issues from the Holy of Holies, 
under the guidance of the seven Angels who are 
to execute the seven last plagues. These Angels 
themselves appear as highly consecrate spirits, 
clothed with pure, glistening (or pearl-beset ? +) 
linen, for they accomplish the deliverances ot 
supreme truth and righteousness solely, in exe- 
cuting the sentence of the anger of God; they 
are no mediums for the outflowings of dark and 
unfree passion, no ministers of blind and sense- 
less fate-strokes. Hence they are also girded as 
for a festal celebration, about the breast—not as 
for labor, about the loins; they are girded with 
golden girdles, the signs of Divine strength, self- 
determination, and bound-abiding faithfulness. 

The seven Vials of Anger are given to the 
Angels by one of the four Life-shapes. Here it 
is particularly manifest that these Life-shapes 
cannot beregarded assymbolical forms of creature 
life.t They stand between God and these high 
Angels—who may not, indeed, be identified with 
the Archangels—and receive the Vials, which 
are full of the anger of God. One of them dis- 
tributes the Vials; greater explicitness is not 
accorded to the vision—hence it would be mere 
guess-work were we to conjecture that the Lion 
was the recipient and distributer of the Vials. 

Why do wehetre find the expression: Who liveth 
into the ages of the ages? The domination of 
God’s wrath in inflictions of death is conditioned 
by this life. The manifestation of absolute Life 
is a decree of death to obstinate sinners, 





* [See TexT. AND GRAMM. under ch. xv. 3, note 33.— 
E. BR. ©] 

+ On the reading A‘Oov, see Diisterd. [See also Texr. AND 
Gram.—k. R. C.] 

t [See App, Novz on pp, 161 sq.—E. R. C.] 
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Furthermore, God withdraws Himself from 
human view as an angry God. Thence- 
forth the Temple was filled with smoke from 
the glory of God, so that none could go into 
the Temple until the seven plagues were 
fulfilled. This phenomenon cannot be resolved 
into the more general fact that the glory of God 
veils itself in the pillar of cloud or in a pillar 
of smoke (Ex. xl. 84; 1 Kings viii. 10; Matt. 
xvii. 5), although it is connected with that fact. 
For the Temple was not previously filled with 
smoke, to the eye of the Seer ; he has even had 
a mysteriously expressed sight of God. But as 
God, as the Holy One, in general conceals Him- 
self from the gaze of sinful man, so this is espe- 
cially the case in His judgments. ‘‘He made the 
darkness about Him His covering—His pavilion 
round about Him dark waters [ Wassernacht], 
clouds upon clouds,’’ Ps. xviii. 11. Thus He 
covers Himself when He comes with terrors 
upon His enemies. For the Prophet Isaiah also 
(Is. vi.), the Temple in which he has seen the 
glory of Jehovah, afterwards becomes filled 
with smoke; asign that this Temple should be 
burnt, but also an expression of the fact that 
God is, for the human eye, hidden most in His 
judgments, most difficult of comprehension 
therein. That affectionate and familiar bold- 
ness which seeks an immediate access into the 
Temple, to God, shrinks back amid the thunders 
of majesty ; nevertheless, the Mercy-seat is set 
up in front of the Temple in the person of Jesus 
Christ for all in the whole world who seek for 
refuge (Rom. iii.). 


[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETC. ] 
By the American Editor. 


[Exuiorr :* Ch. xiv. 1-5, is parallel with chs. 
xii., xiii., and presents a view of the true Church 
gathered around the true Christ (the Lamb— 
standing, not yet enthroned )—in antithesis with 
the merely nominal Church gathered around the 
enthroned Antichrist, as set forth in those chap- 
ters; vers. 2, 3, mark a progression iu their 
condition—they refer to the Reformation ;—the 
harpers are the rejoicing members of the churches 
of the Reformation; the voice of many waters and 
of a great thunder implies the uniting of both na- 
tions and princes in their rejoicing; the new song, 
the song of the Reformation, as set forth by Lu- 
ther: ‘“ Learn to know Curist, Christ crucified, 
Christ come down from Heaven to dwell with 
sinners! Learn to sing the New Sona, Thou 
Jesus art my righteousness ; Iam Thy sin; Thou 
hast taken on Thyself what was mine; Thou hast 
given me what is Thine.” ——Vers. 6-8 are parallel 
with chs. xv., xvi. 1-14 (xi. 15-19), and set 
forth the missionary advance of the true Church 
throughout the Era predicted in those passages 
(see on p. 296 ). Vers. 9-20 are connected 
with ch. xvi. 15 to the end of the Apocalypse 
(see on p. 297 ). 








* [There is considerable complexity in the last part of El- 
liott’s great work. The whole of chis, xii.-xiv. he regards as 
a connected revelation written on the outside of the Roll, 
and presenting a revelation parallel with that presented in 
the other portions of the Apocalypse (inside written) to the 
close of ch, xix. (see ch. v. 1). Chs. xii.-xiv. 5, he regards as 
extending to what he styles the primary end of the period of 
1260 days, about A. D., 1789-93 (see p, 260); ch. xiv, 6-8, and 
9-20, as above.—H. R. C.] 
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Barnus: Ch. xiv. contains a succession of 
symbolical representations, designed to comfort 
those exposed to the troublous events of chs. 
xii., xili., by showing the ultimate result of those 
events: There is represented by the vision of 
(1) vers. 1-5, the character and final trium h 
of all the redeemed; (2) vers. 6, 7, that the 
gospel will be preached among all nations, and 
that as indicating the near approach of the con- 
summation; (8) ver. 8, the destruction of Anti- 
christian, Papal Rome; (4) vers. 9-12, the cer- 
tain and final destruction of all the upholders of 
that power; (5) ver. 18, the blessedness of all who 
die in the Lord; (6) vers. 14-20, the final over- 
throw of all the enemies of the Church; the har- 
vest representing the righteous to be gathered into 
the Kingdom; the vintage, the wicked to be de- 
stroyed. Ch. xv. commences the statement of 
the manner in which the pledges of the pre- 
ceding chapter would be accomplished, which 
statement is pursued through the subsequent 
chapters, giving in detail what is here promised 
in a general manner—it ‘is merely introductory 
to what follows, . . . and designed to intro- 
duce the account of those judgments with suita- 
ble circumstances of solemnity.” 

Sruarr: ‘The combination of three such 
powerful enemies against Christianity (the Dra- 
gon, Satan [p. 240]; the First Beast, Pagan 
Rome; the Second, the Pagan Priesthood [p. 
261]), was in itself of fearful import. . .. To 
animate the courage, however, of this noble lit- 
tle band (of Christians), the writer arrests the 
progress of action in the great drama, in order 
to hold out the symbols of ultimate and certain 
victory: Symbol First is of the Lamb (Christ) on 
the earthly Zion, surrounded by His 144,000 
sealed ones—not forces to be employed against 
enemies, but trophies of victory already achieved; 
Second, consists of a triplex series of proclama- 
tions of (a) the ultimate and certain spread of 
the gospel throughout the whole world, vers. 6, 
7, (5) the absolute and certain fall of mystical 
Babylon (heathen Rome), ver. 8, (c) the awful 
punishment that awaits the followers of the 
Beast; Third, is constituted of a triplex series 
of actions—(a) the reaping, vers. 14-16 (the har- 
vest which is ripe, i. e., the enemies of the Church 
whose wickedness is consummated), (b) the 
gathering, vers. 17-19 (also the wicked), (c) the 
treading of the wine-press, ver. 20.* Ch. xy. 
A Heaven-scene preceding the infliction of the 
seven last plagues: the martyrs around the 
Throne sing the song of anticipative triumph, 
and praise the justice of God as about to be dis- 
played in the overthrow of the Beast, vers. 2— 
4; the smoke preventing the entrance of any one 
into the Temple, ver. 8, indicates that no one is 
permitted to intercede for those about to be pun- 
ished, and consequently, that their punishment 
is certain and inevitable. 

WorpswortH: Ch.xiv.1-5, This vision re- 
veals that, although during the sway of the Beast 
many would fall from the faith, yet the true Ca- 
tholic Apostolic Church of Christ (the 144,000— 
the number of completeness and union in the true 
doctrine and discipline of Christ, as preached by 











* [The above seems to be the division contemplated by 
Stuart.—FE. R. C.] 
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the twelve Apostles) would never fail, and would 
finally triumph over the power of the Beast, and 
would stand with the Lamb on Mount Zion (in 
antithesis to the rising of the Beast from the sea) 
in His Kingdom, which will never be destroyed 
(comp. Ps. cxxv. 1, etc.) ; the virginity of the 
144,000 (ver. 3) indicates that they were not 
corrupted by the spiritual harloiries of Babylon 
(ver. 8; xvii. 1-5); the song of triumph (vers. 
2, 3), is that of Angels chanting the victory of 
the Church. Vers. 6, 7 predict the universal 
proclamation of the gospel (by literal Angels?), 
and that as a preparation for the End (compare 
Matt. xxiv. 4).——Ver. 8 is anticipative of the 
fall of Babylon, 1. e., Papal Rome. Vers. 9-11, 
a warning (by literal Angels?) against worship- 
ping the Beast. Vers. 14-16, Vision of the 
Last Judgment, as (1) a Harvest, the ingather- 
ing of the good; (2) a Vintage, the crushing of 
the wicked. Ch. xv. 1. “St. John, having 
been brought in the foregoing chapter to the eve 
of the Day of Judgment, now re-ascends, as usual, 
to an earlier point in the Prophecy; and enlarges 
on the judicial chastisements to be inflicted on 
the Empire of the Beast.””-——-Vers. 2-4. ‘ Anti- 
cipations, continued and expanded, of the future 
victory of the faithful over the power of the 
Beast.’’——Vers. 5-8. ‘‘ Preparation for the 
pouring out of the Seven Vials on the Empire 
of the Beast.” 

Atrorp: Ch. xiv. This is not entirely an- 
other vision, but an introduction of a new ele- 
ment, one of comfort and joy, upon the scene of 
the last; it is anticipatory, having reference to 
two subjects to be treated of afterwards in de- 
tail—(1) the mystic Babylon, (2) the consumma- 
tion of punishment and reward; it is general in 
its character, reaching forward close to the time 
of the end, and treating compendiously of the 
torment of the apostates and the blessedness of 
the righteous. It naturally divides itself into 
three sections: I. Vers. 1-5. The 144,000 are 
identical with those of ch. vii. 4, and represent 
the people of God; their introduction here serves 
to place before us the Church on the holy hill of 
Sion (‘the site of the display of God’s chosen 
ones with Christ” [the seat of God’s true 
Church and worship ?”’]), where God has placed 
His King, as an introduction to the description 
of her agency in preaching the gospel, and her 
faithfulness in persecutions. II. Vers. 6-13. 
The four announcements of this section form the 
text and the compendium of the rest of the 
Book—these are of (1) the universal proclama- 
tion of the gospel as previous to the final judg- 
ments, vers. 6, 7, (2) the fall of Babylon (Rome, 
Pagan and Papal—principally Papal; see on 
ch. xvii.), as an encouragement for the patience 
of the saints, ver. 8; (3) the final defeat and 
torment of the Lord’s. enemies, vers. 9-12; (4) 
the blessedness of all who die in the faith and 
obedience of Christ. III. Vers. 14-16. The 
Harvest, i. ¢., the ingathering of the saints, an- 
swering to the proclamation of the gospel in 
vers, 6, 7. IV. Vers. 17-20. The Vintage of 
Wrath, fulfilling the denunciations of vers. 8, 
11.——Ch. xv. Prerarory to the Seven Vials: 
Ver. 1, the description of the vision; vers. 2-4, 
the song of triumph of the saints victorious over 
the Beast; vers. 5 8, the coming forth of the 
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seven Angels, and delivering to them of the seven|as those of chap. viiithey are the /jirst-fruits 


Vials. (See also in Expn. in Deratn in loc.) 
Lorp: Ch. xiv. 1-4. The 144,000 are the same 
_as those of ch. vii.; they are also the Witnesses 
of ch. xi. raised from the dead; they have not 
belonged to the apostate Church, nor sanctioned 
the blasphemous usurpations of the Wild Beast, 
but are pure worshippers of God; they are the 
Jirst-fruits unto God (distinguishe1 from the com- 
plete harvest of vers. 15, 16); the song of ver. 3 
is their song.——Ch. xiv. 6,7. The Angel re- 
presents a body and succession of men, who are 
to bear the everlasting gospel both to the nations 
of the ten kingdoms, and to all other tribes and 
languages of earth.——Ch. xiv. 8. Great Baby- 
lon is the aggregate of the nationalized hie- 
rarchies of the ten kingdoms; she symbolizes 
the teachers and rulers of the churches, with 
whom the kings of the earth join in the institu- 
tion, practice, and dissemination of a false reli- 
gion; uniting with her in the usurpation of the 
rights of God as lawgiver, etc.; her fall is her 
severance from the civil governments, and dejec- 
tion from her station and power as a combina- 
tion of national establishments ; the Angel isthe 
representative of a body of men, his flight in mid- 
Heaven denotes their publicity and conspicuity, 
and his annunciation, that there is to he a public 
and exalting celebration of her overthrow.—— 
Ch. xiv. 9-138. The warning implies that not- 
withstanding great Babylon has fallen from her 
station as a national establishment, men are still 
worshipping the Wild-beast and its image, and 
receiving its mark—those Romish hierarchies 
are still to subsist after their fall, and acknow- 
ledge the Pope as their head ; the symbol fore- 
shows that after great Babylon has fallen from 
her station as a combination of nationalized hie- 
rarchies, numerous teachers shall arise who 
shall publicly and strenuously assert the exclu- 
sive right of God to enjoin the faith and institute 
the worship of the Church, ete. Ch. xiv. 14- 
16. The one like the Son of Man represents (not 
Christ but) a human being, raised from the dead 
in glory, like the human form of Christ in His 
exaltation—the period of this agency, therefore, 
is after the revivification of the Witnesses; those 
harvested by him are the saints, living and mor- 
tal. Ch. xiv. 17-20. The dejection of the vine 
into the wine-press signifies that those whom 
the vine symbolizes are to be crushed by the 
vengeance of the Almighty—the treading of the 
wine-press outside the city (the symbol of the 
nationalized hierarchies), denotes that the 
grapes are from their vineyards—the river of 
blood symbolizes the vastness and visibility of 
the destruction; the dejection of the vine into the 
press is a different work from the treading—the 
former is the work of the reapers, the latter of 
the Son of God.——Ch. xv. 1-4. A Heaven- 
scene wherein the entire mass of witnesses, who 
throughout the ages have held the testimony of 
Jesus, and refused submission to Antichristian 
powers, are represented as praising the wisdom 
and rectitude of the Almighty.——Ch. xv. 5-8. 
The introduction to the pouring out of the Vials, 
indicating that no intercession by the saints on 
earth for the salvation of Antichristian foes 1s 
to be offered during this period. 
Guascow: Ch. xiv. The 144,000 are the same 








eure Ex. xiii. 15; xxxiv. 20), representing all 
od’s ransomed people; the Angel of ver. 6 
symbolizes the miuistry of the gospel from the 
beginning (specially as missionaries to the hea- 
then); the Angel of ver. 8 represents home mis- 
sionaries, who are more controversial and Pro- 
testant than the preceding; the third Angel, 
ver. 9, symbolizes the Protestant ministry; the 
dead of ver. 13 are the martyred dead of all ages; 
the one sitting on the cloud, ver. 14, is Christ in 
His humanity throughout the gospel dispensa- 
tion sitting on the cloud (the symbol taken from 
the cloudy pillar), which ever abides over the 
Church; the Angel of ver. 15, the whole body of 
Christ’s ministry—the time of their prayer to 
Christ coincides with the death of the Witnesses, 
the reaping-time of His compliance with that 
prayer is that of the resurrection of the wit- 
nesses (the Reformativun); the Angel of ver. 17 
is the Holy Ghost; that of ver. 18 represents 
persecuted saints; the wintage symbolizes the 
wasting wars that followed the Reformation._— 
Ch. xv. The resurrection of the witnesses sym- 
bolizes the Reformation, and also presents a ge- 
neral view of the glorious events and retributiong 
that followed.—E. R.C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ch. xiv. 1. And I saw, and behold.— 
Lively introduction of the new, great vision of 
the heavenly pre-celebration and preparation of 
the final Judgment. The consummation of the 
Church, as appearing in the 144,000 virgins, is 
symptomatic of the consummation of the earth, 
of its ripeness for judgment. 

The Lamb (ch. vii. 17)—here in the radiance 
of His glorious spoils of victory. 

On the Mount Zion.—Is the mountain to 
be conceived of asin Heaven (in accordance with 
Grotius, Hengstenberg, Ebrard, et al.)? Or is it, 
in accordance with De Wette and Diisterd., to be 
taken in its ‘* proper” acceptation, 7. e., lite- 
rally? Diisterdieck applies the epithet allego- 
ristic to the interpretation of Mount Zion as the 
Church (after Bede, Calov., e¢ a/.), in his chronic 
misapprehension of what allegorism is. The 
vision is, evidently, a picture of the Church Tri- 
umphant, resident in that spiritual Heaven which 
pervades Heaven and earth. Mount Zion, how- 
ever, particularly symbolizes the lofty citadel, 
the eternal fortress of the people of God. 

And with Him a hundred and forty-four 
thousand.—There is as little foundation for 
the belief that these 144,000 are composed ex- 
clusively of Gentiles (Diisterdieck) as for the 
assumption that the 144,000 of ch. vii. are Jews 
exclusively. For a discussion of the question 
as to the identity (Grot., Vitringa, and many 
others) or diversity (Bleek, Neander, e¢ al.) of 
the two assemblies, we refer our readers to the 
Synopticat Viuw [also App. Nors, p. 193.—E. 
R. C.] The 144,000 of the present chapter are, 
asa whole, the same kernel of the Church of 
God—a kernel, however, which has developed, 
from a host of combatants warring on this side 
of the boundary which divides this life from the 
life to come, to a host of victors who have 
crossed the line; as, similarly, the seal on the 
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foreheads of the first has become the open in- 
scription of appertinency to God and Christ. 

Ver. 2. A voice from the Heaven.—The 
heavenly character of the voice is the main 
thing; the sounds are sounds of perfection. The 
voices are in part voices of Christian nations 
(the voice of great waters), in part the voices of 
great Prophets (the voice of a great thunder), 
both the former and the latter being perfected 
in holy art (the voice of harpers). In a certain 
degree, therefore, the voice from Heaven cer- 
tainly does represent the 144,000 themselves 
(Bengel, Hengstenberg, e¢ al.); more strictly 
speaking, however, it is the true fountain of 
song within the Church of God, whose outflow- 
ings pass but gradually to the entire Church;— 
the choir of the celestial Church.—Great wa- 
ters (ch. i. 15).—The voice of a great 
thunder (ch. vi. 1).—Harps (or citherns).— 
With all its sublimity, the song, in its spiritual 
beauty, is as exquisitely delicate as the music of 
the cithern. [ALrorD comments: ‘“ The harp- 
ers and the song are in Heaven, the 144,000 on 
earth ; and no one was able to learn the song, %. e., 
to appreciate its melody and meaning, so as to 
accompany it and bear part in the chorus.” On 
the other hand Lorp remarks: “The Mount 
Sion on which the 144,000 stood was that of the 
heavenly tabernacle. . . The song, accordingly, 
which he heard from Heaven was their song; 
not the song of the other redeemed or of angels. 
This is apparent from the representation that it 
was sung before the Living-creatures and Elders, 
and that no one was able to learn it but the 
144,000. To suppose it to have been sung by others, 
is to suppose that they had already learned it,”—B. 
R. C. 

an 8. A new song.—As the Old Testament 
is new in comparison with the primeval time ; 
as the New Testament is new in comparison with 
the Old Testament ; as the eternal gospel is new 
in comparison with the gospel of principial 
owrnpia; so the new song is new in comparison 
with Moses’ song of redemption;—a more de- 
veloped form is the conjunction of the two songs 
(ch. xy. 3).—And no one could learn the 
song, etc.—The condition whereon the learning 
of it is dependent is not artistic talent, but the 
depth of ethical experience, such as is possessed 
by the 144,000. The highest esthetics, the 
most profound artistic intelligence, in the sim- 
plest words. 

Vers. 4 and 5, On different attempts to con- 
strue the following, see Diisterd. 

Attributes of the 144,000: 1. They are vir- 
gins (rap¥évo., virgin-like [Jungfrduliche]; the 
Greek term is applied to men as well as to wo- 
men) in a religious sense; they have kept them- 
selves pure from idolatry (Coccei., Grot., e¢ al.), 
ideal iconoclasts, who, it may be, even as hea- 
then, perceived the myths to be but symbols. 
The words [rap¥évor yap eiovv] have been infeli- 
citously referred to monkish asceticism by Ro- 
man Catholic exegetes; to celibacy (Augustine, 
Bede, Rothe, Diisterdieck); to chastity (Heng- 
stenberg; abstinence from all fornication, De 
Wette) ; to the Christians of the last days (Hof- 
mann). And thus the symbolism of the entire 
Old Testament, bearing upon this point, has 
heen unable to obtain a foothold in the minds of 








these commentators. And the flimsy deductions 
which Neander and others (also Diisterdieck 
especially, see his note, p. 466) have drawn from 
the misunderstanding, are a result of this igno- 
ring of the Old Testament symbol, a recognition 
of which should the more assuredly have been 
induced by the fact that this virginity forms the 
extreme contrast to the extreme abomination of 
idolatry, viz.: the worship of the Beast.* 

2. These (with emphasis) are they who 
follow the Lamb, etc.—Diisterdieck and others 
lay stress upon the present, follow, in order to 
confute the interpretation of the term as a pre- 
terite, expressive of the following of Christ to 
tribulation and death (Grot., Bengel, Hengsten- 
berg). They are the constant attendants of the 
Lamb, it is declared. The latter thought, how- 
ever, is inclusive of the former one, even as it is 
also the result of it. [‘* If He goes to Gethse- 
mane, they follow Him thither; if He goes to 
Calvary, they take up their cross and follow Him 
thither. He is gone to Heaven, and they will 
be with Him there also.” Worpswortu.—k. R. 
C. ; 
1 These were bought.—Emphasis is laid 
upon the personal worth of these souls by the 
repetition of ovroz. They are redeemed [bought] 
in a special sense, agreeably to their destination 
of being an azapy7 for God and the Lamb. 
[‘* Redeemed from among men—language derived 
from the Book of Exodus: ‘The first-born of 
my sons I redeem’ (Ex, xiii. 15; xxxiv. 20). 
This exhibits the 144,000 as representing all 
God’s ransomed people.”—E. R. C.] 

Does drapy4 constitute an antithesis to the 
entire world (in accordance with De Wette, et 
al., comp. Jas. i. 18), or, which is more proba- 
ble, to the general throng of believers (Ewald), 
or of the blessed (Bengel, Diisterd., et al.)? In 
accordance with the distinction made, ch. vii., 
between the 144,000 and the innumerable mul- 
titude, a special selection is likewise intended 
here. In this view, the difference between the 
Augustine-Calvinistic and the Biblical doctrine 
of election is clearly apparent. 





* [AtForD: “ There are two ways of understanding these 
words. Hither they may be figurative, implying that the 
pure ones lived in all chastity, whether in single or in mar- 
ried life, and incurred no pollution (see 2 Cor. xi. 2); or they 
may be meant literally, that these purest ones had lived in 
that state of which St. Paul says,1 Cor. vii. 1, caddy avOpem 
yuva.kds uy amtecOar; and as between these two meanings, 
conceive, that the somewhat emphatic position of pera 
yuvatkav goes some way to decide. It is not éuodvvOycar, 
the fact of impurity in allowed intercourse, but wera yuvat- 
«@y that is put forward, the fact of commerce with women. 
I would therefore believe that in the description of these whe 
are the first fruits from the earth, the feature of virginity is 
to be taken in its literal meaning. Nor need any difficulty 
be found in this. It is on all hands granted that he who is 
married in the Lord enters into holy relations or which the 
single have no experience, and goes through blessed and 
elevating degrees of self-sacrifice, and loving allowance, and 
preferring others before himself. , . But neither on the other 
hand can it be denied that the state of boly virginity has 
also its peculiar blessings and exemptions. Of these, the 
Apostle himself speaks of that absence of distraction from 
the Lord’s work. which is apt to beset the married. busy as 
they are with the cares of a household and with pleasing ore 
avother. And another and primary blessing is, that in them 
that fountain of carnal desire has never been opened which 
is so apt to be a channel for unholy thoughts and an access 
for the tempter. The virgins may thus have missed the vic- 
tory over the lusts of the flesh ; but they have also in great 
part escaped the conflict. Theirs is not the trinmph of the 
toil-worn and stained soldier, but the calm and the unspot- 
tedness of those who have kept from the strife."—K. R. O.] 


CHAP. XIV. 1—XV. 8. 
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4. In their mouth was not found false- 
hood.—‘ The term weidoc (comp. ch. xxi. 27) is 
to be apprehended in its general import, and not 
to be limited to the falsehood of idolatry (Grot. ;: 
non vocarunt deos, qui dit non sunt, Bengel), 
heresy, or a denial of Christ (Hengstenberg).” 
Diisterdieck. This deliverance is more than 
half recanted by the remark that a certain an- 
tithesis to the sphere of falsehood in which the 
seducing pseudo-prophet moves, is obvious, (af- 
ter Ewald, Ebrard). Idolatry is the primary 
form of falsehood, see Rom. i. 

Summation of attributes: For they are 
blameless.—Here, again, their sonic disposi- 
tion is cited as the basis of their temporal con- 
duct; as in ver. 4: for they are virgins. 

In discussing the design of this vision it must 
first of all be stated that, in accordance with the 
construction of the whole Book, the vision has 
not a backward reference to ch. xiii., but a for- 
ward reference to ch. xvi., as a life-picture of 
the final cwrypia contrasted with the final Judg- 
ment. Church-historical interpretations of par- 
ticular details—some of which are of a re- 
markable character—see in Diisterdieck, p. 468, 
and De Wette, p. 148. Christiani’s reference of 
the 144,000 to the Church of the last time agrees 
better with the context than many another inter- 
pretation. A reference to the Jsraelitish Church 
of the end [Luthardt] belongs to a Judaizing 
chiliasm. 

Vers. 6 and 7. Another Angel.—The refer- 
ence of the expression “ another Angel” to An- 
gels who have previously appeared upon the 
scene (De Wette, Diisterdieck), is untenable. 
The difficulty of aAAoc was, perhaps, the cause 
of its omission in Cod. B.; seeabove.—Flying ; 
—Comp. ch, viii. 138—In mid-heaven.—A 
herald to the whole world.—An everlasting 
gospel.—Ebrard: ‘The older exegetes, together 
with Liicke, are probably right in understand- 
ing the import of the tidings to be salvation in 
Christ generally.” (Note by the same com.: 
# Of course this apprehension does not in the 
slightest degree justify the arbitrary allegoristic 
references of the three Angels to Wickliffe, 
Huss, and Luther, and the like. Calovius un- 
derstood by the first two Angels Luther and 
Chemnitz, most coolly appropriating to himself 
the honor of being the third.””—In conjunction, 
that is, with the other opponents of syncretism ; 
see De Wette on this passage; also Diisterd., p. 
474.) Other interpretations of the three Angels, 
see collected in De Wette, p. 147 (Peter de 
Bruis, Wickliffe, Luther, efc.), Ebrard refers 
the Angel of the everlasting Gospel to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel amongst the heathen, which, 
according to Matt. xxiv., precedes the end. But 
though the old Gospel is, in respect of its pur- 
port, an eternal Gospel, it should, as the Gospel 
of principial salvation, be distinguished from 
the Gospel of the final redemption to eternal feli- 
city; and the new proclamation, of which the 
present passage speaks, is not for the heathen 
alone, but for the whole earth. One-sided, but 
not incorrect, is the explanation of Corn. 4-La- 
pide: A message promissory of the eternal good 
things in Heaven. According to Hengstenberg, 
the message of the Angel is a Gospel [even for 
the enemies of God], inasmuch as his exhorta- 





tion to repentance is conjoined with the grant of 
a respite for repentance. But there is no inti- 
mation here of a respite for repentance in the 
strict sense of the words. The last-named com- 
mentator interprets the attribute eternal as hav- 
ing reference solely to the irrevocability or cer- 
tainty of this Gospel. On the reference of this 
Angel to Luther, comp. Hengstenberg, II., p. 183. 

To declare glad tidings unto them, etc — 
The fact that this message is not addressed sim- 
ply to the heathen who may still be left (Hbrard, 
p: 408), is clearly evident from the further ex- 
plication of those for whom it is intended: to 
every nation, etc. Neither can it be said that 
the Angel’s exhortation to repentance is distinct 
from his message of joy;—the message in its 
totality is the everlasting Gospel, in the form of 
a pareenesis [rapaiveocc ]. 

The general character of the exhortation :— 
Fear God, etc., rests upon the law that the 
preaching of the end goes back to the preaching 
of the beginning; and that partly on acsount 
of the fact that most Christians have learned 
very little from Christianity, and that there is 
now no time to lose. The fear of God, accord- 
ing to the text, would be for many the beginning 
of salvation, as it is elsewhere declared to be 
the beginning of wisdom. Finally, in the 
eternal Gospel, the form shall have become 
transparent for the universal Gospel, and a real 
worship of God, Who, besides the Heaven, 
has made the earth and the sea and foun- 
tains of waters—all in a symbolical sense— 
would be the actual foundation of conversion, 
the beginning of all Christian development. 
This Gospel is, certainly, conditioned, but, as 
conditioned, it is also a real Gospel (see Luke 
xxi. 28). It cannot be denied that the passage 
is suggestive of man’s absolute dependence upon 
God, as opposed to a false dependence upon, and 
subserviency to, the Beast;—the particular truth, 
however, which it is designed to exhibit is, that 
the judicial power of God is based upon the fact 
that He is the Creator of all things. 

Ver. 8. And another, second Angel, ec. 
—It is not on account of the dramatic vividness 
of the scene that one Angel follows another 
(Diisterd.), but because of the rapid succession 
of particular items in the approaching judg- 
ment—a truth of which Grotius was sensible 
when he commented thus: Quot rei nunciande, 
totidem nuntit. 

Fallen.—One of the sublimest words of con- 
solation for advanced Christians. Comp. Is. 
xiy. Before God, the thing is decided; the de- 
cision on earth approaches. The passage is, 
therefore, a proleptical description, in prophetic 
form, of an imminent event (see ch. xi. 18).— 
Triumphant certainty is expressed in the repe- 
tition: fallen ! 

Babylon the great.—Babel was, even in 
Genesis, the primeval type of a God-opposed 
world-power; in the Prophets, Babel [or Baby- 
lon] became the greatest type of the anti-theo- 
cratic world-power; and here the typical ex- 
pression is perfected in the type of the anti- 
Christian world-power. Godless self-exaltation 
(Dan. iv. 30), apparent crushing omnipotence 
over against the Church of God, and perfect im- 
potence in face of the suddenly approaching 
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storms of Divine judgment—are the individual 
features of the type. Here, however, as has 
already been remarked, the reference is, not to 
Babylon in the narrower sense of the term, but 
to Babylon in the most general sense, culmina- 
ting, of course, in Babylon in the more restricted 
sense. i 

Who gave all the nations to drink of 
the wine of the anger [or rage] of her 
fornication.— Wine is a symbol of enthusiasm; 
fornication is a symbol of idolatry; and Yuudc in 
this connection is the wrathful [angry] zeal of 
fanaticism.* As fanaticism, in its lust of rule 
and its intolerance, corresponds with internal 
irreligiousness and profligacy, so idolatry itself 
corresponds with actual unchastity. These 
characteristics are found combined in the reli- 
gion of ancient Babylon, and are in process of 
constant development, corresponding to the in- 
creasingly God-opposed character of the world- 
powers. Various have been the false interpre- 
tations of the wine of anger, as ¢.g., poisoned 
wine and ardent wine—explanations rightly re- 
jected by Diisterdieck. Yet the expression can 
not be regarded as significant purely of the wine 
of the anger of God; rather, together with the 
anger of the heathen [nations] or the Harlot, 
the reaction of the Divine anger develops into 
judgment (see ch. xi. 18; xvii. 4; comp. Rom. 
i. 21 sqq.). Thus the fornication also is not 
simply ‘‘fornication committed with great Baby- 
lon ”’ (Diisterdieck), but, above all, the fornica- 
tion of the Harlot herself (see Jer. xxv. 15; li. 
7). De Wette and others assert that this Baby- 
lon is pagan Rome solely (Tertull., Augustine, 
etc.) ; not papal Rome (Vitringa, Bengel, e¢ al.), 
or Jerusalem (Abauzit, Herder, et a/.), not even 
the wicked world or world-power (Andreas, 
Bede, ef al.). Hengstenberg also confounds 
Babylon in the wider and Babylon in the nar- 
rower sense (ch. xviii.). Similarly Ebrard. It 
should, indeed, be observed that the judgment 
upon the great universal world-Babylon com- 
mences with the judgment upon Babylon in the 
narrower sense of the term, 

Vers. 9-11. And another, third Angel.— 
He proclaims the code or norm of judgment in 
an eschatological form.—With a great voice. 
—This clause is wanting in the description of 
the second Angel. Hengstenberg thinks that 
this is because the proclamation of the second 
Angel is related to that of the first as the par- 
ticular to the general, whilst the proclamation of 
the third Angel is of a general cast again. The 
distinction, however, lies also, and in a greater 
degree, in the purport of the announcements 

If any one worshippeth the Wild-beast, 
see ch. xiiii—He also shall drink, etc.—Diis- 
terdieck: “Kai airé¢ (comp. ver. 17) represents 
the individual as incurring judgment equally 
with the Harlot herself (compare Ewald)” A 
nearer reference of the cai aizé¢ would, perhaps, 
be to the fact that he has previously, in com- 
pany with the Beast himself drunk the wine of 
anger of Antichristian fanaticism, and presented 
the same to others (see ch. ix. 17,18; xiii. 10; 
Hengstenberg, IT., p.151). Taken in the abstract, 
the reference to the Beast would also give a good 





* [Sce TEXT, AND GRAM. (note 16) in loc.—E R.O.] 





sense. The meaning is that none shall be able 
to excuse himself on the plea that the Beast or 
the False Prophet seduced him; every one who 
has worshipped Antichrist shall be personally 
responsible for the fact—he himself, man for 
man, An important rule, as opposed to those 
who hold that individuals belonging to a great 
mass are personally excused from responsibility. 
The error is the greater when it includes the 
belief that the holiness-treasures of a heavily 
indebted hierarchical system ™* are available for 
personal profiting. 

Of the anger of God.—Anger for anger— 
the holy coming as a retribution upon the evil. 

Which is mingled [poured out—pre- 
pared] unmixed.—The expression, literally 
apprehended, contains a contradiction; it must, 
therefore, be taken as an oxymoron. Nowif, with 
Wetstein and others, we take xep@y in the trite 
sense of to pour out, no distinct point is visible. 
The explanation of Ziillig: ‘‘pure essence of 
mixtures’’ [spices, etc. ], needs not to be refuted. 
Hengstenberg, on the other hand, seems to hit 
the point: ‘“‘In the Divine wine of anger, mix- 
ture with water corresponds to the element of 
grace, of compassion. The entire absence of 
such an element is represented here.” Diister- 
dieck calls this comment artificial. [See TExr. 
AND Gram., Norn 19.—E. R. C.] 

In the cup of His wrath.—Here dpyf ap- 
pears—the stronger form of Yuudc. [See Text. 
AND Gram., note 29.—E. R. C.] 

Tormented with fire and brimstone.— 
Ch. ix. 17; xx. 10. ‘The hell punishment 
here described may not be resolved, in accord- 
ance with Grotius, into pangs of conscience.” 
(Diisterd.). It goes on, however: In the pre- 
sence of holyangelsand ofthe Lamb. Can 
this be said of the torments of hell, in the strict 
sense of the term? The torments of hell re- 
sultant upon a being cast into the lake of fire are 
spoken of later. Do they not begin, however, 
in this life, especially at the end of time, where 
time and eternity come in contact with each 
other? The fire is the glow of passionate self- 
consumption; the brimstone is an envelop- 
ment in the fuel of irritability and irritation— 
a fuel constantly blazing up afresh with new ar- 
dor; the pangs of conscience are as yet in the 
background, or at least form but a part of the 
torment. On the Old Testament types of pun- 
ishment by fire, see Hengstenberg, II., p. 150. 
A leading passage bearing upon the subject is 
Is. Ixvi. 24. [**See ch. xx. 10, and Is. xxxiv. 9, 
10, from which the imagery comes. De Wette is 
certainly wrong in interpreting évomiov, nach 
dem Urtheile—in the judgment of. It is literal, 
and the meaning as in Luke xvi. 23 sqq., that 
the torments are visible to the angels and the 
Lamb.” Aurorp.—E. R. C.] 

And the smoke of their torment.—Ch. 
xix. 8; Is. xxxiv. 10; Matt. xxv. 41. Smokeis 








* [Whether the ¢ndebtedmess has a human or a Divine bear- 
ing—+t. e., whether it signifies the issue, by the system in 
question, of more promissory notes than its capital will 
cover,—or whether it is indicative of a moral involvement 
toward God—the German leaves undecided (Hetligkettsschat- 
ze eines schwer verschuldeten hierarchischen Systems); Dr. 
Lange’s somewhat frequent use of the équivoque, however, fa- 
vors the idea that both aspects of the matter were contem- 
plated by him.—Tz.] ; 
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a phenomenon attendant upon imperfect com- 
bustion. If they burned with free devotion in 
sacrificial fire, they would blaze refulgently, 
without smoke; the more the flame is restrained 
by resistance, the thicker and blacker is the 
smoke which pours forth. Hence, also, Bacavio- 
6c is not pure [passive] suffering, but a racking 
or torturing process. Hengstenberg: ‘ They 
have no rest day and night from being tor- 
mented ’’—with reference to ch. xx. 10, and in 
opposition to Vitringa, who interpreted the pas- 
sage as referring to the torment of conscience. 

They have not rest by day and by 
night.—Absolute unrest or excitement—a frantic 
condition, therefore—forms the spiritual aspect 
of their Bacaviopdc. 

Who worship, efe.—The present form of 
the verb must not be overlooked. The offence 
continues along with the Bacavioudc. It is not: 
who worshipped. With the punishment, the 
crime which at the first merited that punishment, 
endures. 

Ver. 12. Here is the endurance [Lange: 
patience], etc —Are these words a digression 
of the Seer, or are they the concluding utterance 
of the Angel? In accordance with the analogy 
of ch. xiii. 10 (comp. also ver. 18), they are a 
practical digression of the Seer. Thus Heng- 
stenberg regards them: ‘*The verse has refer- 
ence to the point of view, the purpose to which 
the foregoing is subservient.’’ Does this mean 
that the warning against this hell-punishment is 
the source of the patience [endurance] of the 
saints? This is about the theory maintained by 
those who occupy a legal stand-point; it was the 
theory of the Middle Ages, and is still the theory 
of the most popular Protestant sermons which 
advocate a turning from sin to holiness princi- 
pally on the ground of the pain thereby to be 
escaped. The patience [endurance] of the saints, 
however, has its source in the righteousness of 
God, in that sacred and Divine justice which is 
here depicted in characters of flame (see ch. 
xiii. 10). The explanation: Here is the place 
for patience, here it must give proof of itself 
(De Wette, Hengstenberg, Ebrard), virtually 
translates de by hither ! which, undoubtedly, in 
and for itself gives a good sense; it is also me- 
diately to be retained as a challenge, as is evi- 
denced by the subsequent sentence. The con- 
struction ol typovvtec *‘ is informal, like ch. i. 5; 
ii. 20” (Diisterdieck). In the sense of the Seer, 
however, a second dde is, probably, presupposed. 
The expression: The commandments of 
God and the faith of Jesus, is, doubtless, 
of wider scope than the distinction of Law and 
Gospel. The whole of revelation is grounded in 
the eternal righteousness of God, and cul- 
minates in the faith of Jesus, which is principi- 
ally the steadfastness of Jesus Himself. 

Ver. 18. And I heard a voice.—We cannot 
fix this voice upon any distinct person [i7. e., 
‘saint or Elder” (Hengstenberg)]: nor are 
there two voices (the first voice and the speak- 
ing Spirit, Ziillig). It is the voice of God’s 
Spirit Himself in the Church Trumphant, in 
His sympathy with the Church in the last time. 
The temptation to apostasy is more prevalent 
than ever: Blessed are the dead who die 


in the Lord. Diisterdieck (in accordance with | 





most commentators) rightly distinguishes be- 
tween the theme, which closes with dmdpri, and 
the subsequent rationale. Ona preposterous re- 
ference of amdépri to the last sentence, see Diis- 
terdieck. With Cocceius and Hammond, we 
firmly adhere to the view that the propo- 
sition does not simply contain a general consola- 
tory truth, but that it has a special bearing 
upon the last troublous time. Those, however, 
who die in the Lord are not to be apprehended 
as martyrs of the old style (Ziillig) ; for the ex- 
pression is not: die for the Lord’s sake (Grotius, 
et al.), but in Him, in positive fellowship with 
Him.—Henceforth is by Roman Catholic exe- 
getes explained (Stern) as intimating that the 
intermediate state of purgatory is now [at the 
end of the world] done away with; by De Wette, 
Hengstenberg, Diisterdieck, it is interpreted as 
signifying that the glorious end is near—hence 
also the perfect beatification of believers. This 
explanation should be retained only upon the 
condition that special stress be laid upon pakd- 
ptot, with reference to the temptations and trials 
of the last time; but precisely this has previ- 
ously been disallowed by Diisterdieck. Our ex- 
planation of the manifoldly interpreted ia is 
indicated in the translation of the text given in 
the beginning of this chapter. See the author’s 
Dogmatik, p. 1248. 

[‘‘ The mention of the endurance of the saints 
brings with it the certainty of persecution unto 
death. The present proclamation declares the 
blessedness of all who die not only in persecu- 
tion, but in any manner in the Lord, in the faith 
and obedience of Christ. And the special com- 
mand to write this, conveys special comfort to 
those in all ages of the Church who should read 
it. But it is not so easy to assign a fit meaning 
to dxdptt. That it belongs to the preceding 
sentence, not to the following one, is, I conceive, 
plain. .... And, thus joined with the former 
sentence, it must express some reason why this 
blessedness is to be more completely realized 
from this time when it was proclaimed than it 
was before. Now this reason will quickly ap- 
pear, if we consider the particular time, in con- 
nexion with the proclamation which is made: 
The harvest of the earth is about to be reaped; 
the vintage of the earth to be gathered. At 
this time it is, that the complete blessedness of 
the holy dead commences: when the garner is 
filled and the chaff cast out. And that not on 
account of their deliverance from any purgato- 
rial fires, but because of the completion of this 
number of their brethren, and the full capaci- 
ties of bliss brought in by the resurrection.”’ 
ALrorp.—‘ The language is evidently not to be 
construed as implying that they who had died in 
the faith before were not happy, but that in the 
times of trial and persecution that were to come, 
they were to be regarded as peculiarly blessed 
who should escape from these sorrows by a 
Christian death.” Barnues.—E. R. C.] 

For [ Lange: But] their works follow with 
them.—A rejection of the bare idea of reward 
is detrimental to the idea of retribution itself, 
The same spirituality of Theology which com- 
bats the idea of legal merit as pertaining to 
works, has also to maintain the truth that those 
works of believers which have been done in God 
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have become for the performers of them not sim- 
ply powers and virtues of the new life, but also 
riches of that life. The «ézot, as such, are left 
here—from them the blessed rest; but as épya, 
as ideal operations, they pass with them, as their 
escort, into eternity. Not simply the memory 
of their deeds accompanies them, but also the 
love-blessing of this whole world in which they 
have helped to build the future. [May not the 
distinction be this: They rest from their dabors 
(service rendered with fatigue and pain), but 
their works (service to be rendered without fa- 
tigue and pain) follow them? See Add. Com- 
ments on ch. vii. 15, and foot-note(*) (2d column), 
p. 154.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 14. And I saw,and behold (a new 
vision-wonder, the Judgment scene itself ).—The 
Angels of the announcement of Judgment are suc- 
ceeded by the Angels of the execution of Judg- 
ment; Christ being, as before, at the head. 
Diisterdieck’s superscription of the following 
section: ‘‘further figurative announcements of 
the now imminent judgment,” overlooks the an- 
tithesis between this section and the preceding 
one.—A white cloud.—Commencement of 
Christ’s Parousia. The fact that Christ alone 
can be intended is manifest not only from the 
attribute of the golden crown and the parallel- 
ism with Dan. vii. 18; Matt. xxvi. 64, but also 
from the harmonious contrast between vers. 14 
andi. In the latter passage, Christ stands, as 
the Lamb, on Mount Sion, keeping holy-day in the 
midst of the Triumphant Church; in the former, 
the King Militant appears on the white cloud to 
execute judgment upon the world. Even the 
parallelism which the three following Angels of 
execution sustain toward the three preceding 
Angels of announcement, serves as evidence that 
none other than Christ canbeintended.* Hence, 
Diisterdieck rightly rejects theinterpretation of 
the figure as an Angel (Grotius, e¢ al.), or as 
heroic princes, proclaimers of the principles of 
evangelic truth (Vitringa).—A sharp sickle. 
—The implement of harvest in the hand—a sym- 
bol of beginning judgment. 

Ver. 15. Another Angel.—No reference is 
had to ver. 14, nor to the preceding Angels 
(Diisterdieck) ; the reference is to the two fol- 
lowing Angels; see above.—Send forth thy 
sickle.—Such a command is, certainly, not in 
harmony with the position of a real Angel; as- 
suredly, however, the decree of the Father (see 
above) is most aptly set forth in a symbolical 
Angel. 

Ver. 16. Cast His sickle.—The commence- 
ment of the judgment, therefore, precedes the 
actual Parousia of Christ.t The Harlot, or 
Babylon, is first judged through the Beast (ch. 
xvii, 16) ; then follows the appearance of Christ, 
for the destruction of the Beast himself (ch. xix. 
11). Babylon, or the fallen theocracy, is de- 
stroyed by mankind; the Antichristian bestiali- 
zation and deification of man is destroyed by 
Christ; Satan, with his rabble rout, is destroyed 





* (For a different view, see abstract of Lord, p, 283.— 
E. B. C. 

t This conclusion does not follow. If the appearance of 
the Son of Man on the white cloud be the “commencement 
of Christ’s Parousia” (see comment on ver. 14), then, mani- 
festly, the casting forth of the sickle does not precede that 
Parousia.—E, R. C.| 


by God the Father.—And the earth was 
reaped.—This is the true harvesting of the 
fruit, the net produce of the harvest-fields of 
earth for God (Matt. xxiv. 31).* 

Ver. 17. Another Angel.—This Angel re- 
presents the judgment of reprobation, or the 
dark side of the Judgment. According to Heng- 
stenberg, this Angel is Christ Himself again. 
It is wrong to suppose either that Christ only is 
intended or that a mere ordinary Angel is meant. 
Why should not the Angel, as a symbolical unit, 
represent that plurality of Angels, who, accord- 
ing to Matt. xiii. 41, are the executioners of judg- 
ment? The present passage is not identical 
with ch. xix. 15, nor with Is. lxiii. Certainly, 
Christ is Himself the Judge in reference to the 
reprobate as well as to the blessed, but the An- 
gel, as such, is the symbol of a manifestation of 
Christ which must be distinguished from Christ 
Himself. Hengstenberg sees in this Angel a 
terrible warning to those who might suffer them- 
selves to be driven by fear into concessions; he 
does not say, however, what concessions he 
means—the expression is so indefinite that it 
might even mean concessions against the hie- 
rarchy. 

Vers. 18,19. Andanother Angel.—See chs. 
viii. 8; xvi. 7. The altar here is not the altar 
of burnt-offering on earth, but the altar of incense 
in Heaven.—Out of the altar; this can be said 
only of a symbolical Angel. The mythical idea 
of a fire-angel (De Wette) must be rejected (see 
above). 

Gather the clusters of the vine of the 
earth.—Hengstenberg: ‘Such an antithesis be- 
tween the harvest and the vintage as is assumed 
by Bengel, is not indicated by any feature of the 
description.” Manifestly, however, the first 
harvest, as the fruit harvest [ frwit—in the primi- 
tive sense of that which is profitable and good. 
—Tr.], is characterized by the fact that the har- 
vest-field has become dry or white in appear- 
ance; the grapes, on the other hand, are full of 
grape-blood. See Ebrard, pp. 416-18. Compare 
Joel iii, 18. The remarkable choice of the 
figure of the vine, the grape, and the blood of the 
grape might, primarily, be based upon the fact 
that the vintage comes later than the wheat-har- 
vest—thus signifying that the judgment upon 
the wicked is not until after the ingathering of 
the righteous. To this, however, must be added 
the consideration that Christ calls Himself 7 
duredog 7 aAySivg, an expression suggestive of 
the contrast of a vine which is such in a merely 
symbolical, unreal sense. Such an one was the 
Old Testament Theocratic Church at first. The 
whole vineyard early became corrupted, how- 
ever, according to Is. v. The vine was laid 
waste, Ps. xxx. It became a degenerate vine, 
Hos. x. 1 s.Jer,, ii. 2h: Dent, xxxii. 82, )1t is 
to be given over to judgment, Hzek. xvii. 6-10. 
The fact that the Old Testament vineyard, with 
its vines, has become a fief [Lehnsbesitz, the old 
feudal term—estate in loan, trust-estate] of the 
New Testament Church of God, is declared by 
the parable Matt, xxi. 83 sqq. Christ, the true 
[wesentlich—essential, genuine] Vine, is the au- 
thor of true [see preceding parenthesis] eternal 


* [For a contrary view, see abstract of Stuart, p. 282.— 
E.R. C.] 
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joy and inspiration; the symbolical vine of the 
New Testament Church, therefore, in so far as it 
differs from Christ, is a vine which attains its 
maturity in spurious enthusiasms, fanatical and 
untrue joys and festivals. The most terrible 
thing in its degeneracy, however, is the fact 
that its clusters acquire their juice [Blut] by 
blood-shed—that it has been the author, to a 
constantly increasing extent, of demonic joys of 
bloodthirstiness ; hence pure blood flows from 
it when it is trodden in the wine-press, and the 
conception grape-blood or juice is exchanged, 
with fearful irony, for blood (see Is. Ixiii. 3). 
The base-lying thought is the following: as 
much blood as the vine bas drunk in, shall be 
pressed out of it again in the great wine- 
press of the anger of God. 

Ver. 20. Without the city.—Explained by 
most commentators of Jerusalem; by others of 
Rome. Inthe symbolical apprehension of the 
passage, only the City of God can be meant. 
But is this the Church, as Hengstenberg main- 
tains, or the heavenly Jerusalem, as Bede, et 
al., affirm? The external Church, at all events, 
can not be intended, since the text treats of the 
end of the world, a time when the Church is 
fallen. The visible appearance of the heavenly 
Jerusalem (ch. xxi. 2), however, is preceded by 
the Judgment—in the first (ch. xviii. 24; xix. 
2), second (ch. xix. 17 sqq.), and even third in- 
stance (ch. xx. 9). Nothing, therefore, save the 
vital Church of God of the last time can be un- 
derstood—in its quality, incontrovertibly, of 
passing into the visible appearance of the hea- 
venly Jerusalem and the imperishable City of 
God (ch. xxi.); as, on the other hand, the tread- 
ing of the grapes begins with the judgment upon 
Babylon (to which judgment it seems, also, to 
have special reference), but extends through the 
subsequent judgments into the wons. We are 
of opinion that this sonic duration is that 
which is denoted by the 1600 stadia (see above). 
—In view of all this, therefore, the application 
of without the City to the contrast of Heaven is 
not entirely incorrect, but too external. Curi- 
ous interpretations of the reins, see in Diister- 
dieck’s note, p. 478. [Alford regards the City 
as that of ch. xi. 2, viz.: Jerusalem; so also 
Barnes, etc.; Wordsworth, as the Vew Jerusalem ; 
Lord, as that by which the apostate hierarchies 
are represented.—H. R. C. 

For a thousand and six hundred stadia. 
—By this we understand a punitory suffering 
extending beyond this present zon into future 
zons, a state of misery to which the eye can see 
no limit. Manifold interpretations of the num- 
ber, see in De Wette. The complete number 
1000 and the age of Noah at the time of the 
deluge (Andreas). The number 4400, deno- 
ting the expanse of the earth and the four re- 
gions of Heaven (Victorinus, e¢ al.). The length 
of Palestine (Bengel, e¢ al.), with reference to 
Jerome. Extension of the Roman dominion 
(Mede). The British Islands (Brightman: the 
Reformation; Cranmer: the Angel, ver. 18!). 
Martyrdom of converted heathen (Alcasar). Ac- 
cording to Ebrard, the number should be ana- 
lyzed by 40. ‘‘The number 40 is the number 
of punishment; 4040 is, therefore, the num- 
ber of involved punishment.” An involved 
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[mathematical sense] temporal measure of pun- 
ishment of some 1600 years does not exactly 
coincide, however, with the sonic succession of 
judgment. 

Ch. xv. 1. Another sign in the Heaven. 
—The Seer has already beheld the unitous phe- 
nomenon of the final Judgment; he now sees 
the historic preparation and development of the 
same in the succession and intensification of the 
Anger-Vials or judgments of hardening. The an- 
tithesis to the sign in ch. xiv. 14 is the pragma- 
tical preparation of the Judgment. The sign, 
however, is a sign in the Heaven; it still belongs 
to the Heaven-picture. ‘*The greatness and 
marvellousness of the sign does not lie solely in 
the fact that seven Angels—not Archangels (Ziil- 
lig, Stern; comp. De Wette)—appear simultane- 
ously, but also in their peculiar equipment: 
Exovtac wAnyac extra” (Diisterdieck). Hengsten- 
berg thinks that even before the reception of the 
Vials they might have been recognized as the 
Angels of the seven plagues by some sign—espe- 
cially by eyes like flames of fire. Ziillig, De 
Wette, Ebrard, Diisterdieck, rightly regard the 
vision of ver. 1 as the superscription of the im- 
mediately following section, as the Angels them- 
selves do not issue from the Temple until ver. 5 
(in opposition to the conception of Hengsten- 
berg). We do not think, however, that the stc- 
tion under this superscription reaches to ch. xvi. 
21 (Diisterd.), but hold that it ends at ver. 8, 
since with ch. xvi. 1 a new picture—the Harth- 
picture—begins, 

The seven plagues—the last.—That is, 
the eschatological last anger-strokes, which 
bring in the final Judgment ; these plagues are, 
manifestly, characterized as judgments of harden- 
ing. The last: This term is, on the one hand, 
not to be construed as having reference to indi- 
vidual life, or to be taken partially (Bengel) ; 
but on the other hand, neither should it be con- 
founded with the final Judgment itself (Heng- 
stenberg), as Diisterdieck justly remarks. ’Hre- 
2éoSn denotes not so much the coming to an end 
as the consummation, the full development of the 
anger of God. Even in this point the New Tes- 
tament preserves its septenary, in contrast to the 
ten plagues under which Pharaoh and the Egyp- 
tians hardened themselves. As, however, those 
plagues were instrumental to the redemption of 
the people of Israel, so are these instrumental 
to the perfect redemption of the New Testament 
Church of God. For the unitous mass of the 
earth all plagues do indeed come to an end with 
the last of these plagues; it is not so in the ease 
of the enemies of Curist. 

Vers. 2-4. And I saw as it were [Lange: 
an appearance as].—It might be queried: Is 
not this a second and therefore superfluous pre- 
celebration of the Judgment, since we have al- 
ready had one pre-celebration of it in ch, xiv. 
1-5? That, however, was the general pre-cele- 
bration of the entire Judgment, with reference 
to the Church Triumphant and its escape from 
said Judgment; here we have the more special 
pre-celebration of the plagues of anger, the se- 
cond part of the Heaven-picture. The antithesis 
to the fearful stormy succession of those last 
strokes of anger is formed by the crystal sea— 
the world-history of the saints, calmed and clari- 
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fied in God; the anvithesis to the impenitent 
world on the earth is formed by the conquerors 
by [on] the crysta! sen; the antithesis to the 
blasphemies of those visited by the plagues is 
formed by the heavenly celebration in song, and 
adoration of the righteous judgments of God. 

As aglassy [Lange: crystal] sea mingled 
with fire, see ch. iv. 6.—Diisterdieck justly re- 
marks, against Ebrard, that the article [before 
sea] must be absent because it is only the image 
of a crystal sea that is spoken of. The greater 
stress must be laid upon this circumstance, since 
the idea of a crystal surface of sea mingled with 
fire does not come within the possibilities of 
thought, and hence Ewald, in consequence of his 
insisting upon the reality [materiality] of the 
image has arrived at the conception of an ‘in- 
effably seething and foaming mass, a fiery broth” 
(see Diisterdieck, p. 484). The image of a 
crystal-clear sea in Heayen may, however, 
readily appear as though illuminated and red- 
dened by the fiery glare of the Anger-Vials on 
earth; and this very reflection is expressed in 
the song of praise which refers to the judgments 
of God; moreover, the clarified world-history 
has itself passed through the fire of earthly 
world-history (see p. 84 and ch. iv. 6). [The 
addition, peusyyévyv rvpi, is probably made as 
bringing into the previous celestial imagery an 
element belonging to this portion of the pro- 
phecy, of which judgment is the prevailing com- 
plexion.” Anrorp.—E. R. C.] 

And I saw those conquering.—To this pas- 
sage, again, a great and confused mass of inter- 
pretations attaches. De Wette: The multitude 
and glory of the blessed (And., Areth.). Baptism 
(Primas., e¢ al.). The Divine truth in which be- 
Jievers have their station (Vitringa). Multitude 
of the heathen (Alcas.). Gentile Christians 
(Grotius). De Wette: The atmosphere. The 
last named commentator rejects the reference to 
the brazen sea in the Temple, but assumes a re- 
ference to Israel’s passage through the Red Sea. 
The jire has also been variously interpreted: 
Trial-fire (Andreas; others: temptation, perse- 
cution, conflict). Martyrdom (Primas.). Love 
(Grot.), etc. See De Wette, p. 152. According 
to Diisterdieck, the erystal sea mingled with fire 
denotes the unity of the beatific grace and the 
judicatory righteousness of God. The congquer- 
ors are not simply martyrs (in accordance with 
Eichhorn, Ewald, et al.), neither are they (be- 
cause of the present: va@vrac) such as are still 
in the conflict; they are, in a proleptical repre- 
sentation (De Wette), the congregation of vic- 
tors, especially those of the last time, over 
against the great plagues of the last time and 
those who blaspheme under them. "EK Tov 
Onypiov undoubtedly does not mean that they 
have destroyed the power of the Beast; from 
this fact, however, it does not follow that it must 
mean: away from the Beast [vom Thiere weg], as 
if they had kept themselves ata distance from him. 

[On (or by) the glassy sea.—‘‘ Does ézi 
import actually upon, so that they stood on the 
surface of the sea, or merely on the shore of? On 
every account the latter seems the more proba- 
ble, as better suiting the heavenly imagery of 
ch. iv., and as according with the situation of 
the children of Israel when they sung the song 
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to which allusion is presently made. The sense 
may be constructionally justified by ch. iii. 20, 
and viii, 3.” Anrorp,—kE. R. C.] 

Harps of God.—Tuned solely for the praise 
of God (Beng.). 

Ver. 8. And they sing, etc.—The song of 
Moses is the lyrical celebration of the typical re- 
demption by Moses; the song of the Lamb the 
celebration of the real redemption by the Lamb; 
and the two songs in their unity a8 one song are 
the lyrical celebration of the Old and New Tes- 
tament revelation faith, in view of the whole re- 
demption which began with Moses, was decided 
with Christ, and is now thoroughly consum- 
mated through the fiery judgments of God. Not 
two songs, therefore, sung respectively by Old 
and New Testament. believers (Andr.) ; not the 
song of Moses applied to Christ and the things 
of Christ (Grotius); not a song composed at 
once by Moses and by the Lamb (Ewald, Diis- 
terd.); but the whole redemption as mediated 
by Moses and Christ, with a distinct reference 
to the song of Moses and the passage through 
the Red Sea, as a type of the passage through 
those rivers of fire by which the faithful of the 
last time shall be separated from the hardened 
sinners of that time. 

Great and marvellous, efc.—The thought 
of Vitringa: Canticum Mosis habet spiritualem et 
mysticum sensum, secundum quem si accipiatur jit 
canticum agni, contains something of truth inas- 
much as even in the song of Moses, together 
with the omnipotence of God, which de- 
stroyed the enemy and saved the people of 
Israel, the manifestation of His holiness is espe- 
cially magnified, and it is also eyen intimated 
that the whole event must make a startling and 
a relatively awakening impression upon the hea- 
then. Comp. Ex. xv. 14-16 with the conclusion 
of the song in the Apocalypse. 

Vers. 8, 4. The song first glorifies, in an objec- 
tive contemplation of the Judgment, the marvel- 
lous, all-swaying, kingly rule of God over the 
world, in particular over the nations—a govern- 
ance now attaining its consummate appearance, 
especially in the righteousness and truth (abso- 
lute consistency and faithfulness) of His ways. 
Then, secondly, it declares the impression made 
by this rule upon the conquerors: it produces 
the most sacred awe of the holiness of God, and 
a joyful enthusiasm which prompts them to 
praise His name as it shines in the perfection of 
His revelation. Thirdly, the song expresses the 
prophetic expectation of the effect which these 
judgments of God shall produce upon the world 
of nations ;—a genuine New Testament trait as 
expressive of the hope that many shall yet be 
converted even under the ministry of the Vials 
of Anger, Ex. ix. 16, xiv.7; Ps. cxxvi. 2; Micah 
vii. 16.—In ver. 4, as well as in ch. xvi. 5, 6ovoc 
is used ‘‘in reference to God, which is unusual.” 

Ver. 5. Opened was the Temple.—lIt is 
more precisely defined as the Temple of the 
Tabernacle of the witness. According to 
Grotius, Ebrard and others, the Holy of Holies 
is itself intended; according to Ewald and Diis- 
terdieck, the Sanctuary proper is intended, as 
an adjunct to the Holy of Holies. Hengstenb.: 
‘‘The Temple in its quality of being the place 
of the testimony.’’ The Temple as the Sanctu- 
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ary, in contrast to the Holy of Holies, also | Kingdom). 


needed not now first to be opened; see Syn. View. 
—Be it further observed that the seven Angels are 
symbolical figures of anger in the ramifi- 
cation and course of its domination. [‘* The 
vadéc is the holy place of the Tabernacle, to which 
latter the appellation rod waprupiov is here pecu- 
liarly appropriate, seeing that the witness and 
covenant of God are about to receive their great 
fulfillment.’’ Anrorp.—kK, R. C.] 

Ver. 6. Clothed in linen pure and glis- 
tening.—Their adornment is similar to that of 
Christ. Their import also is, doubtless, con- 
nected with that of the Archangel Michael. The 
reading Aivov gives occasion to many debates 
here (see Diisterdieck, p. 486). Clothed with 
Christ, the Jewel, or with the ornament of the 
vir'ues (Andreas)? This is destitute of all ap- 
propriate meaning, and about the same remark 
may be applied to the explanation that (with re- 
ference to Ezek. xxviii. 13) a garment bestudded 
with precious stones might be understood. 
In conjunction with such a Aivoc. the ad- 
jective Aaurpdc would be rather superfluous, and 
xadapéc, at all events, would be inappropriate. 

Ver. 7. And one of the four Living-be- 
ings [Lange: Life-shapes].—Here, likewise, 
the false interpretation reappears, according to 
which the four so-called Beasts are representa- 
tives of the creature, and hence one of them 
appears because the plagues concern the whole 
creation.—Into the ages.—The eternity of 
God surpasses the time of the seven Anger-vials. 
The Vials of Anger also denote death, unceasing 
and repeated—and over against them stands the 
eternally Living One. 

Ver. 8. With smoke.—Veiling of the Di- 
vine Majesty (Bengel). Also a sign of His un- 
approachableness in the manifestation of His 
holiness. See Is. vi.; Ex. xl. 34; 1 Kings viii. 10. 
Comp. Syn. View. Different interpretations, see 
in De Wette, p. 154; Diisterdieck, p. 484. There 
are some very curious interpretations amongst 
those cited, as for instance that of Cocceius: 
The human ordinances of popery debar men 
from faith. Or that of Calov.: Symbol of the 
blindness of unbelief. 

[‘‘No one was able to enter into the 
Temple (comp. 1 Kings viii. 10, 11; Ex. xl. 
84, 35) until the seven plagues of the 
seven Angels should be finished.—The 
passages above referred to give the reason: be- 
cause of the unapproachableness of God, when 
immediately present and working, by any 
created being. See Ex. xix. 21. When these 
judgments should be completed, then the wrath- 
ful presence and agency of God being with- 
drawn, He might again be approached.’”’—AL- 
Forp. See also the conclusion of the abstract 
of Stuart, p. 282.—E. R. C.] 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE SECTION. | 


By the American Editor. 


[This section consists, as it seems to the 
writer, of three complete visions, and the be- 
ginning of a fourth—each relating to a period 
still future, and terminating with the consum- 
mation of the present zon (the zon immediately 
preceding the establishment of the Millennial 











Each of these visions is independ- 
ent—each contemplating matters not referred to 
in any of the others, and each describing events 
mentioned by all the others, though in a differ- 
ent mode and under different relations. 

Vision I., ch. xiv. 1-13, is introduced by the 
strong disjunctive formula, Ka? idov, kai idod, 
and consists of several consecutive parts.—Part 
first (vers. 1-5) contemplates the body about to 
possess the Kingdom—the Lamb with the com- 
pleted arapy# (see p. 193)—standing on the 
Mount Sion.* It describes also the condition 
and character of the chosen companions of 
Christ.—Part second (vers. 6,7) relates to a uni- 
versal proclamation of the Gospel preceding the 
outpouring of the Vials of anger. Whether the 
Angel, in this and the following parts, denotes 
a real Angel, or symbolizes a body of men spe- 
cially commissioned for the purpose indicated, 
it is impossible now to determine.—Part third 
(ver. 8) foretells a proclamation of the fall of 
Babylon (see on ch. xviii. 2).—Part fourth con- 
templates a public proclamation of woe to be 
visited upon the worshippers of the Beast; (the 
execution of the judgments set forth in this and 
the preceding proclamation is presented in de- 
tail in chs. xvi.—xix.)—Part jifth is designed for 
the comfort of the saints. It refers (ver. 12) to 
the ground of their endurance, viz. : the sure de- 
struction of the power of their persecutors; and 
then declares (ver. 13) their certain blessedness 
when the trials of this life are ended. 

Vision IL, ch. xiv. 14-20, is introduced by 
the same formula as the preceding. It contem- 
plates Christ in the exercise of His office as 
Ruler over all things (comp. Eph. i. 22)—(1) as 
gathering His ripened Church from the earth 
(vers. 15, 16); and (2) as executing judgment 
upon His enemies. This execution of judg- 
ment, as in the preceding vision, is more fully 
set forth in chs, xvi.—xix. 

Vision III., ch. xv. 1-4, is not indeed intro- 
duced with the same formula as the preceding; 
it commences, however, with one equally signi- 
ficant. It is purely a Heaven-scene. It con- 
templates, on the one hand, the chosen ministers 
of the judgments about to be executed; and, on 
the other, the entire glorified Church gathered 
before the Throne as worshippers, and as spec- 
tators of the course of Divine Providence on 
earth. (Is not this assemblage the same as 
that mentioned ch. vii. 9? See App. Norn, p. 
193. 

ies IV. begins with ch. xv. 5, and extends 
to the close of ch. xvii. This vision is intro- 
duced with one of the most significant disjunc- 
tive formulas employed in the Apocalypse: Kai 
peta tavra idov (see foot-note, p. 150, first column). 
It consists of three parts.—Part first, ch. xv. 5- 
8, sets forth the preparation of the ministers of 
vengeance for their work, and the heavenly 





* [It is an interesting question, Where is the Mount Sion 
here mentioned? Is it earthly or heavenly? In the judg- 
ment of the writer, it is heavenly. Christ a3 Head of the 
Millennial Kingdom does not come into visible manifestation 
(on earth) until after the pouring out of the Vials (see ch. 
xix.11-16). The earthly Jerusalem and the earthly Sion are 
types of places in that glorious world where Jesus and I's 
disembodied saints now are (comp. John xiv. 2,3; Heb. xii. 
22), awaiting the time for the establishment of the Busileia 
and the manifestation of the Sons of God on earth—K. 
R. 0.] 
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events attendant thereupon.—Part second, ch. ) statement concerning the Harlot and the Beast, 
xvi., describes the execution of their work.—| upon whom judgment had been executed.—E. 
Part third, ch. xvii., contains a supplemental} R. C.] 





B.—REAL EARTHLY WORLD-PICTURE OF THE SEVEN VIALS OF ANGER; OR, THE 
END-JUDGMENT IN GENERAL. 


Cuap. XVI. 


And I heard a great voice out of the temple saying to the seven angels, Go 
your ways [om. your ways], and pour out the [ins. seven] vials of the wrath 
2 [anger] of God upon [into] the earth, And the first went [departed], and poured 
out his vial upon [into”] the earth; and there fell [came (éy¢vet0)] a noisome [an 
evil] and grievous sore’ upon the men which [who] had the’mark of the beast 

3 [wild-beast], and wpon them which [who] worshipped his image. And the second 
angel [om. angel*] poured out his vial upon [into] the sea; and it became as the 
[om. as the] blood [ins. as] of a dead man [man]: and every living soul [or soul 

4 of life (Yuy7 €w7>)] died [ins. , the things] in the sea. And the third angel [om. 
angel®] poured out his vial upon [into] the rivers and [ins. the] fountains of [ins. 

5 the] waters; and they became blood [or there came blood (éyévero® aiva)]. And 
I heard the angel of the waters say [saying], Thou art righteous, O Lord, [om. O 
Lord, ]' which [who] art, and [ins. who] wast, and shalt be [om. and shalt be’—ins. 
the? Holy], [or who art and who wast holy, |® because thou hast judged thus [didst 
adjudge these things].[;] For [because] they have [om. have] shed [poured out] 
the blood of saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink; for 
[om. for] they are worthy. And I heard another out of [om. another out of]! 
the altar say [saying], Even so [Yea], [ins. O] Lord [ins. the] God [ins. , the] Al- 
mighty [or, All-Ruler”], true and righteous are thy judgments. And the fourth 
angel [om. angel'*] poured out his vial upon (éz¢) the sun; and power [om. power 
—ins. it] was given unto him [it] to scorch [ins. the] men with fire. And [ins. 
the] men were scorched with great heat [scorching], and [ins. they] blasphemed 
the name” of God, which [who] hath power [the authority] over these plagues: 
10 and they repented not to give him glory. And the fifth angel [om. angel'*] poured 
out his vial upon the seat [throne] of the beast [wild-beast] ; and his kingdom 
was full of darkness [became darkened]; and they gnawed their tongues for [be- 

11 cause of (¢~)—ins. the] pain, and blasphemed the God of [ins. the] heaven because of 
(2x) their pains and [ins. because of (éx)] their sores, and repented not of (¢) their 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1. [Crit. Hds, generally give érra with &. A. B*. C. Vulg., efc.; Lange omits with P. 1, 28, efc.—E. R. 0.] 
2 Vor, 2, Eis instead of émi, [So Crit. Eds. with N°. A. B*. 0. P., etc.—H. R. C.] 
3 Ver. 2. Emi instead of eis. [So Crit. Eds. with X. A, B*. OC. P., eée—E. R. C. 
4 Ver, valbeehs Alf., Treg., Tisch, omit dyyeAos with N°. A. 0. P., Am., Fuld., Demid., Tol., etc; Lange retains with B*., 
Olem., etc.—H, t 
5 Ver. 4. [Lach.. Alf., Treg., Tisch. omit dyyeAos with §. A. B¥. C. P., Vulg., ete.; Lange retains with 1, 35, efc.—W. R. 0. 
, 6 vee ule? Alf, Treg., Tisch. give éyévero with §%. Bt. 0. P.1, Vulg., etc; Lachmann reads éyévorro with A. 36, 
95., ete.—H. R. C. 
"T Ver, 5 ({Lach., Alf, Treg., Tisch. omit Kvpue with . A. B*. 0. P.1, Am., Fuld., Demid., Tol., etc. ; Lange retains 
with Olem., Lips., Zith.—E.R.C.] 
8 Ver. 5. [’Epxémevos is without authority ; all Crit, Hds, read éovos.—B. R. C.] 
9 Ver. 5. or without kai 6, [So also Lach., Alf. Treg., Tisch. (1859), with A. B*. C.; Tisch. (8th Ed.) gives 6 with 
&. P.—E. R. CO. 
10 Ver, 6. (Orit. Eis, generally omit with A. B*. 0. P. efc.; & gives émep.—k. R. C.] 
M Ver. 7. [Crit. Eds., with &. A. C. P., give simply tod @vovacrnpiov A€éyovros.—E. R. O.] 
12 Ver. 7. [See Additional Comment on ch. i. 8, p, 93.—H. R. 0. 
18 Ver. 8. (Crit. Hds. generally omit ayyeAos with A. B*, C. P.,.Am., Fuld., Tol., etc.; Lange retains, with N. 1, 6, Clem., 
etc.—E. R. O. 
4 Ver. 9. [Gb., 8z., Tisch. (1859) insert of dv@pwaoe with B*.; Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.) read bi 
A. 0. P. 1, 36, Vulg., ete.—E. R. 0.] A cen : Te eae 
- Ver. 9. (Crit. Eds. generally read 7d dvoua; A. gives évaimov.—F. R. C.] 
Ver. 10, [Crit. Eds. generally omit with . A. B*. 0. P., Am., Fuld., Demid., Tol., etc.; it is given in 35, 36 Clem. 
etc.; Lange brackets.—E. R. O.] : : } 4 , a Bi i a q 
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12 deeds [works]. And the sixth angel [om. angel!"] poured out his vial upon the 
__ great river Euphrates'*; and the water thereof was dried up, that the way of the 
13 kings of the east [who are from the sun-rising] might be prepared. And I saw 
three unclean spirits like frogs come [om. three unclean spirits like frogs come] out 
of the mouth of the dragon, and out of the mouth of the beast [wild beast], and out 
of the mouth of the false prophet [2ns. , three unclean spirits as frogs]. [;] for they 
are the [om. the] spirits of devils [demons], working miracles {doing signs], which 
[that]® go forth unto [upon (é7/)] the kings of the earth and [om. of the earth 
and]” of the whole world [inhabited world (o/xouyzéys)], to gather them [ins. to- 
gether] to the battle [war] of that [the] great day of God [ins. the] Almighty 
[or All-Ruler”}. Behold, I come as a thief. Blessed 7s he that watcheth, and 
keepeth his garments, lest [that] he walk [ins. not] naked, and they see his shame. 
And he [or they]" gathered them together into a [the”] place called in the [om. 
the] Hebrew tongue [om. tongue] Armageddon [or Harmagedon]. And the 
seventh angel [om. angel”] poured out his vial into [upon] the air; and there 
came a great“ voice out of* the temple of heaven [om. of heaven”], from the 
throne, saying, It is done. And there were (éyévero) [ins. lightnings, and] voices, 
and thunders, and lightnings [om. , and lightnings]; avd there was (éyévetv) a 
great earthquake, such as was not since [from the times when] men were [a man 
was|" upon the earth, so mighty [such] an earthquake, and [om. and] so great. 
And the great city was divided [became (éyévero)] into three parts, and the cities 
of the nations fell: and great [om. great] Babylon [ins. the great] came in remem- 
brance [was remembered] before God, to give unto her the cup of the wine u.” the 
fierceness [anger] of his wrath. And every island fled away |om. away], and the 
[om. the ] mountains were not found. And there fell upon men [om. there fell 
upon men]a great hail [ins. as of a talent in weight descendeth] out of [ins. the] 
heaven [ins. upon the men], every stone about the weight of a talent [om. every stone 
about the weight of a talent]; and [ins. the] men blasphemed God because of the 
plague of the hail; for the plague thereof was exceeding great [because great is 
the plague of it exceedingly ]. 


14 


15 


16 
Li 


18 


19 


20 
21 


MT Ver. 12. [Crit. Eds. generally omit as in preceding Note; Lange retains.—E. R. C.] 

18 Ver. 12. [Gb., 8z., Tisch. (8th Ed.) omit the article before Euphrates with \\. B*. P., etc.; Lach., Alf, Tisch. (1859), 
Lange, prefix it, with A. C. 1, etc.; Treg. brackets.—E, R. C.] 

Ps 19 Ver. Ol reading éxmopeveoOar is unimportant. [Alf., Treg., Tisch. read & éxmopeverat, This reading is adopted 
above.—K. R. O. 

20 Ver. 14, {Omitted by Crit. Eds. with §. A. B*., Vulg., etc.—H. R. C.] 

% Ver. 16. [Crit. Eds. read ovv7jyayev with A. B*. C. P., efc.; &. gives -yov. Lange translates he, regarding God as the 
subject (see in loc.); the more natural reference, however, is to the mvevmara of ver. 14, which, as a neuter plural, may be 
the subject of a verb in the singular.—E. R. C. 

2 Ver. 16. [Lach., Alf. Treg., Tisch. give rov with A. B*. 1, ete.; Lange omits with X. 14, efc.—H. R. C.] 

23 eal Crit. Hds. generally omit with X*. A. B*., Am., Fuld., Tol., etc.; Lange retains with N°. 1, 28, 35, etc., Olem., 
ete.—E. R. C. 

24 Ver. ih [Lange, Treg., Tisch. give weyéAn with N. B*., Vulg.; Gb., Lach., Alf. omit with A. 1, 12, 46.—B. R. C.] 

% Ver. 17. ’Amd Tod vaov, amd Tod Opdvov. [So also Tisch. (1859) with B*,; Gb., Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.) give 
éx instead of the first amd, with &. A, 1, efc. The latter reading is adopted above.—E. R. C.] 

2% Ver. 17. [Tod ovpavod is omitted by Crit. Eds.; it occurs only in B*. 1, 6, 38, Arm.—E. R. C.] 

a7 Or 18. "AvOpwros éyévero, [So Crit, Eds. with A. 38, Cop., Arm., Aith.; 1,7, 8, etc., read ot dvOpwroe éyevovTo.— 
E.R. C. 


ral, of the present section is already established ; 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The seven Vials of Anger embrace the collec- 
tive Earth-picture of the world-judgment in gene- 
ral, Hence the seventh Vial is comprehended 
together with the rest, and not, like the seventh 

.Seal and the seventh Trumpet, made the basis 
of anew Seven. The seven Angels of Anger fol- 
low each other in rapid succession and with ter- 
rible effect; only, between the third and fourth 
Vials, there occurs a double digression, in a sort 
as a theodicy of these fearful judgments and for 
the tranquillization of the startled mind. Now 
if we hold fast the idea that anger is an inflic- 
tion of death, death being the decomposition, 
the dissolution of life, the explanation, in gene- 


—especially if we further consider that the 
anger, or death-judgment, of God is operative 
through the medium of the anger of the hea- 
then [nations], or the frenzy of false enthusi- 
asm. Once more we are reminded of the lofty 
consciousness and teleology of the plagues. 
Only at the command of a great voice from the 
smoke-filled Temple—at the bidding of God, 
therefore—do the Angels begin their work. 
Each one knows, in his quality of Angel, his 
particular rank in the angelic series, and his 
particular mission. The following is the suc- 
cession of the outpourings of anger: 

1. Into the earth. This, therefore, is the death, 
the vital decomposition and dissolution of the 
New Testament Theocracy, the external pheno- 
menal form of the Church (and relatively of the 
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Christian State, inasmuch as the old Theocracy 
embraced both State and Church), (See the 
Introduction, pp. 83 sq.; 2 Thess. ii.) The ef- 
fect of this first Vial isa malignant sore, with 
which all the worshippers of the Beast are 
smitten. The consummate idolatrous world- 
spirit in the Church, in churchly dignities and 
forms, results in an incurable fiery sore of fana- 
tical self-consumption and self-destruction (2 
Tim. ii. 17). The form of this sore is intoxica- 
tion through the medium of the cup of anger, 7, 
e., the confusing false enthusiasm or fanaticism 
which it inspires as the product of the denial 
of all religious and moral principles. 

2. Into the sea. The worldly life of state and 
nations likewise becomes the subject of a pro- 
cess of decomposition which leads to death. 
Consummate passionate subjectivism and party- 
spirit, in all the forms of senseless self-intoxi- 
cation, in mercantile, socialistic, absolutist and 
many other directions, finally rupture all social, 
popular, and political coherence. The sea be- 
comes blood (Ex. vii.), and this blood is as that 
of a dead man; dead blood. All the goods of 
the social life of the nations lose their vital 
value, because they have become the property 
of consummate egoism. They are dead like the 
men who determine their value, and operate fa- 
tally upon every one who would carry on his 
life in this sea of blood. Every living being, it 
is declared, died in the sea. 

38. Into the rivers and fountains of waters. Self- 
empoisonment of mental currents, and, what is 
still worse, self-empoisonment of fountains, the 
original life of geniuses and men of talent. 
And there became blood [éyévero aiwa]. It is 
not said that this blood was like that of a dead 
man. The life of minds, of mental culture— 
pouring forth in an unnatural state of obduracy 
and frenzied deification of self, frenzied deifica- 
tion and bestialization of man—becomes a nause- 
ous and fatal death-draught for those who would 
quell their thirst at the fountains and streams 
of waters. The natural life-fountains and life- 
rivers of minds have, in the perversion of 
moral nature to unnaturalness, become fountains 
and rivers of deadly intoxication and mental 
distraction.—Now ensues a pause. The Seer 
hears the Angel of the waters speaking. And 
here let us avoid the pagan and also Rabbinical 
conception of spirits of nature,—water or fire 
angels in the literal sense of the term. The 
Angel of the waters, in this passage, is the Angel 
who brings anger upon the water, the Angel of 
the Divine rule as exercised over the surging, 
social nation-life of men; just as the Angel of 
the Altar (ver. 7) or of the fire (ch. xiv. 18) is 
the spirit or teleology of all fire of sacrifice on 
earth. The Angel of the waters adores the 
righteousness of God in this terrible judgment 
upon the waters. Men must now drink blood, 
because they have shed the blood of Saints and 
Prophets, i. ¢., also, because they have first 
turned the heavenly fountains of waters: on 
earth, out of which it was designed that they 
should drink, into blood. The assent of the 
other Angel from the Altar* designates the na- 
tural consequence of the ancient blood-guiltiness 
ea A ee Se 2 es ee ee 

* [See EXPLANATIONS IN Detatt, ver. 7,—E. R. 0.] 


still more decidedly, in accordance with the idea 
of the Altar, as a righteous judgment of God. 

4. Upon the sun. The sun of revelation it- 
self; not in respect of its essence, but in respect 
of its shining and effect. The true shining of 
the sun is as vitalizing life; its effect is healthful 
vital heat. But how is it when men begin to make 
Christianity, in great part, a hot-blooded sys- 
tem of confession or negation, a thing of priest- 
hood or of sects !—how is it when churchly fa- 
naticism begins to produce Sicarii, as did Jew- 
ish fanaticism in the Jewish war! The fanati- 
cal heat of the one class calls forth increasingly 
the blasphemy of the other, instead of all being 
horrified at this frightful incapacity for receiv- 
ing the simple sunshine of Christianity in purity, 
at this still more frightful capacity for converting 
the light of revelation into nothing but a mis- 
leading and infatuating power and a consuming 
passion. 

5. Upon the throne of the Beast. The Beast 
must still be understood in the general sense, 
like the City of Babylon (ver. 19), for the 
branching of the one judgment into three judg- 
ments has not yet taken place. The throne of 
the Beast is the government, the system of An- 
tichrist. His kingdom became darkened; this 
means, we think, that it became confused in its 
contradictions—it lost its consistency. For it 
was a sphere of spiritual and religious-moral 
darkness from the beginning. Such self-confu- 
sion is already to be seen where atheism and 
spiritism, bigotry and blasphemy, criticism and 
fanaticism hold high carnival together.—Then 
a mighty and poignant self-scorn comes over 
the haughty spirit of the associates of this king- 
dom, and they gnaw their tongues in the pain 
of their impotence and nothingness. They 
blaspheme the God of the Heaven because of their 
pains. In so far as they need an object for 
their blasphemy, therefore, they are still theists. 
They blaspheme God as the G'od of the Heaven—all 
that is transcendent is hateful to them because 
the Beast has become their god on earth.* In 
so far, also, as Nature reflects the Divine linea- 
ments of her Creator, she too, doubtless, be- 
comes the object of their blasphemy ; indeed 
she is occasionally blasphemed even now by 
some who make her the subject of their investi- 
gations, Because of their pains and because of 
their sores they blaspheme; the sores—i. e., the 
malignant ulcers which do not, as local focuses, 
eliminate the morbid matter from the system, but 
which overpower the life, changing it into mor- 
bid matter and consuming it—continue, there- 
fore, from the first Anger-vial through all the 
stages of outpoured anger. This blasphemy of 
despair sets in instead of the repentance of 
faith. ; 

6. Upon the great river, the Euphrates. Here 
also we look upon the Huphrates as the line of 
demarkation between the civilized world and the 
barbarous and savage world of the nations of 
the East (ch. xx.; Ezek. xxxviii. sqq.). We 
see, accordingly, that the army of horsemen (ch. 
ix. 14) comes from the hither shore of the Eu- 
SRE ena ER ont EE cae Ria 


* [May not a sense of the contrast between their own 
wretched condition and the condition of the blessed in- 
ti of Heaven inducy this peculiar form of blasphemy ?— 
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phrates, from the region of Babylon, the seat of 
the most ancient civilization, the type of all An- 
tichristian world-monarchies (Dan. vii.). On 
the other hand, the kings of the Hast [from the 
sun-rising| come from beyond the Euphrates, as 
the representatives of all the barbarism of the 
remotest world. The drying up of the Euphra- 
tes, therefore, signifies that the barrier-line be- 
tween the civilized world and the rudest and 
roughest popular life is done away with, in a 
social as well as a terrestrial sense. In conse- 
quence of the mental confusion and distraction 
resultant upon a false over-refinement, the way 
is prepared for the hostile attack of rudeness 
and barbarism upon the seat of culture. Never- 
theless, the Eastern barbarian kings come not 
uncalled. Three spirits, resembling frogs, pro- 
ceed out of the mouth of the Dragon, and out 
of the mouth of the Beast, and out of the 
mouth of the False Prophet. Thus a frog-clamor 
with three variationsis formed. The key of Sa- 
tan is contempt of man (Job ii. 4); the key of 
the Beast is the deification of man (2 Thess. ii.); 
the key of the False Prophet is a bigoted train- 
ing of man—a compound of the preceding two 
elements (ch. xiii. 13, 14), Thus these modern 
nightingales, the frogs, announce the new 
spring-time of mankind. As spirits they are 
spirits of demons, of such demons as engender 
moral possession; with this effect they come 
upon the kings of the earth and set on foot the 
great revolt-alliance for the war of the great 
day of God, Who, as the All-Ruler, over-rules 
‘even this uprising (see ch. xix. 19, xx. 8). As 
the greatest of catastrophes, this event shall come 
very suddenly and as in the night-time—hence 
the admonition of ver.15. None should abandon 
himself to spiritual carelessness, as one that 
sleeps without his garments, for a man so 
doing might be cast out naked into the night. 
This admonition applies even to the pious, in 
reference to the last time. The rebel host ga- 
thers, as appointed by God the Judge, at a 
field of battle called Marmageddon [or, Arma- 
geddon]. 

The enigmatical name of Harmageddon or 
Harmagadon gives occasion for a precur- 
sory examination of the entire section. The 
three special judgments following, from chap- 
ter xvil. on, are already visible in this gene- 
ral sketch of the judgment. This is mani- 
festly the case with the incipient judgment upon 
the Beast (ver. 10), as compared with the con- 
summate judgment upon the Beast, ch. xix. 19. 
So, likewise, the judgment upon Babylon (chs. 
xvii. and xviii.) is visible in the judgment of 
the jirst Anger-vial, poured out upon the earth. 
The second Vial of anger is annexed to the 
first; the third and fourth form a transition to 
the fifth. The reflection of the sixth Vial of 
anger we behold in the judgment upon Gog and 
Magog. When these are said to surround the 
camp of the Saints and the beloved City, it ne- 
cessitates the reference of the name Har-Ma- 
gedon (Mount of Decision or Sentence) to the 
Mount of Olives in accordance with Zech. xiv 
4, The mountains of Israel shall in general, 
according to Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix., be moun- 
tains of decision. A more precise definition of 
the locality, the valley of the dead (ch. xxxix.11), 





leads us into the region between Jerusalem and 
the Dead Sea—likewise, therefore, into the vi- 
cinity of the Mount of Olives. Hence, the Seer 
may have merely borrowed the name trom 
the northern waters of Megiddo, where the 
Israelites conquered the heathen kings of Ca- 
naan (Judges v. 19), and from the southern plain 
of Megiddo (2 Kings xxiii. 29), where Josiah 
was defeated by the Egyptians,—possibly with 
the idea that the mountain of Megiddo puts an 
end to the fluctuations between victory and de- 
feat in the wars of the people of God. 


~ 


7. Upon the air, The air is the vital element 
of the earth, the sea, the sweet waters, and 
mankind, With the decomposition of this vital 
element—which cannot be understood simply of 
the common spirit-world of humanity, but must 
be regarded as having reference also to the cos- 
mical vital conditions of men and of the earth, 
because the end in the former sense necessarily 
brings with it the end in the latter sense~-the 
death of the old form of the world is decided. 
Hence a great voice resounds from the Z-mple 
of Heaven and from the Throne, saying: Jt is 
done. This end of the world (see ch. xx. 9 
sqq.), however, is not the annihilation of the 
world, but its setting, in order to a resurrection. 
Hence the dying of the old world is accom- 
plished amid liyhtnings, and voices, and thun- 
ders, annunciatory of a new world, and together 
with these comes the great earthquake whose 
like hag never been since men were on the earth 
(see 2 Peter iil.). And now out of the great 
general judgment, the three special judgments 
develop (ver. 19). The great City is broken 
up into three parts. The judgment upon great 
Babylon consists, primarily, in the fact that it 
is divided into a small, specific, mock-holy Ba- 
bylon, into the demonic Kingdom of the Beast, 
and into a brutal, Satanic mob-kingdom (comp. 
Ezek. xxxviii. 21, 22). The cities of the na- 
tions [Gentiles] likewise fall—the ancient seats 
of worldly civilization; the islands of small and 
intimate communities vanish, as do also the 
towering mountains ;—great, secluded churches, 
even proud, firm-based states are sought for now 
in vain. Equilibrium in the spiritual world as 
well as in nature is destroyed; all things waver 
betwixt fiery heat and deathly cold;—hence the 
formation of hailstones, of the weight of a talent, 
which fall upon men; these hailstones and their 
fall are, of course, not to be apprehended in a 
purely material sense, according to which they 
would dash all men to pieces, but they are siill 
real and terrible enough to provoke the rem- 
nants of a recognition of God in the wicked to 
fresh blasphemy. With the partition of Ba- 
bylon the Great, the judgment is in reality al- 
ready decided, there being a reciprocal nega- 
tion on the side of the parts, and the whole, con- 
sequently, being in process of complete dissolu- 
tion; in like manner the tower-building of an- 
cient Babel was put an end to, and, in its cen- 
trality, julged, by the Divine dispersion of those 
engaged therein. 


We call attention once more to the fact thit in ver. 
19 the ramification of the great general Enid-j.dg- 
ment into the three special Judgments now following, 
is expressed. 
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[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETC. | 
By the American Editor. 


[Evirorr: Chs. xvi.1-14; xi. 15-19; xiv. 6- 
8; xv., relate to the same period (see on p. 281) 


—viz.: ‘“*The era of the French Revolution, as. 


figured under the first six Vials of the seventh 
Trumpet,” a period extending from A. D. 1789 
to A. D. 1848. Chs. xi. 15-19; xv. 1-xvi. 1 is 
the introduction and commencement of the Vial- 
outpouring.*—(Note the similarity of the first four 
Vials to the first four Trumpets. See on p. 201). 
Ver. 2. The first Vial. The éAxoc (expressive of 
the doi/ that broke forth on the Egyptians, comp. 
Ex. ix. 9,—probably the plague-spot or the small- 
pox) figures ‘‘some extraordinary outbreak of 
moral and social evil, the expression of deep- 
seated disease within, with raging pain and in- 
flammation as its accompaniment—disease of 
Egyptian origin perhaps in the Apocalyptic 
sense of the word Egypt, and alike loathsome, 
deadly, self-corroding, and infectious—that 
would arise somewhere in Papal Europe, shortly 
after the cessation of the Turkish woe, and on 
the sounding of what might answer to the 
seventh Trumpet’s blast; an evil, too, which 
would soon overspread and infect the countries 
of Papal Europe generally and their inhabi- 
tants.” It symbolizes ‘‘that tremendous out- 
break of social and moral evil, of democratic 
fury, atheism, and vice, which was speedily seen 
to characterize the French Revolution; that of 
which the ultimate source was in the long and 
deep-seated corruption and irreligion of the 
nation; its outward vent, expression and organ 
in the Jacobin clubs, and their seditious and 
atheistic publications ; its result, the dissolution 
of all society, all morals, and all religions; with 
acts of atrocity and horror accompanying scarce 
paralleled in the history of man; and suffering 
and anguish of correspondent intensity throb- 
bing throughout the whole social mass, and cor- 
roding it—that which from France as a centre, 
spread like a plague, through its affiliated so- 
cieties, to the other countries of Papal Christen- 
dom; and proved, wherever its poison was im- 
bibed, to be as much the punishment as the 
symptom of the corruption.’”’—Ver. 8. The se- 
cond Vial, A judgment on the maritime power, 
commerce, and colonies of the countries of Pa- 
pal Christendom—~z. e., Spain, France and Portu- 
gal. It symbolizes—(1) The great naval war 
which continued A. D. 1793-1815, in which 
‘were destroyed near 200 ships of the line, be- 
tween 300 and 400 frigates, and an almost incal- 
culable number of smaller vessels of war and 
ships of commerce. It is most truly stated by 
Dr. Keith (Signs of Times, ii., p. 209) that the 
whole history of the world does not present such 
a period of naval war, destruction, and blood- 
shed.” (2) The revolt of the transatlantic colo- 
nies and the following bloodshed.—Vers. 4-7. 
The third Vial. It symbolizes the judgment of 
war and bloodshed visited on the countries 
watered by the Rhine and the Danube, and on 
the sub-Alpine provinces of Piedmont and Lom- 





* (Elliott calls attention to the fearful convulsions in na- 
tnre—tempe-ts, hail storms, re-opening volcanoes, earth- 
quakes (ch. xi.19)—th t preceded the outbreak of the French 
Revolucion.—E. R. C.]} 
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bardy, A. D. 1792-1805.—Vers. 8,9. The fourth © 
Vial, This symbolizes a judgment on the Ger- 
man Emperor and the other sovereigns of Papal 
Christendom. Napoleon, A. D. 1806, compelled 
the renunciation by the Emperor of Austria of 
the title “‘ Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
and of Germany ;”’ he also deposed the other 
papal kings, and ‘* scorched men with fire,” A. 
D. 1806-1809. (Comp. the Explanation of the 
fourth Trumpet, p. 201).—Ver. 10. The fifth 
Vial. A judgment on Rome (the throne of the 
seven hilis), cousecutive on that of the former 
Vial. Immediately after the battle of Wagram, 
A. D. 1809, the Pope was subjected to insult and 
spoliation, his temporal authority over the Ro- 
man State was abolished, and Rome itself was 
incorporated with France as the second city of 
the empire.* — Vers. 10 (dast clause). 11 set 
forth—(1) The severity of sufferings endured ; 
(2) the blasphemy (a) of France in atheism, (4) of 
Papal countries (subsequently of France also), 
in ascribing Divine prerogatives to creatures; 
(3) the continuance in sin of those who had 
been punished, after the cessation of the pre- 
ceding judgments.—Ver. 12. The sixth Vial. The 
first portion symbolizes judgment on the Mo- 
hammedan Turk, begun A. D. 1820, in the asser- 
tion of independence by Ali Pacha of Yanina, 
and the immediately-following Greek insurree- 
tion, and continuing in the gradual decay of the 
empire to the present time. By the kings from 
the sun-rising are symbolized the Jews; the way 
for their return to their own land being pre- 
pared in the decay and fall of the Turkish Em- 
pire. By the three frogs are figured three un- 
holy principles, going forth throughout the 
whole habitable world—viz.: (1) from the Dragon, 
heathen-like infidelity ; (2) from the Beast, popery ; 
(8) from the False Prophet, priestcra/t. Ch. 
xvi. 15-xxii. 15, together with ch. xiv. 9-20, re- 
presents ‘‘ The present and the future, from A. 
D. 1849 to the Millennium and Final Judgment ” 
—the first portion of which is the era of the 
seventh Vial. Ch. xiv, 9-20 presents the primary 
and briefer series of prefigurations of the zra 
of the seventh Vial in the part without-written + 
of the Apocalypse, down to the wine-press tread- 
ing before the Millennium; this consists of four 
parts—(1) vers. 9-11, a public and notorious 
outcry of warning throughout European Chris- 








* (BARNES, in support of a similar view, quotes the follow- 
ing: “In this connection, I may insert here the remarkable 
calculation of Robert Fleming, in his work entitled Apoca- 
lyptical Key, or the Powring out of the Vials, first published in 
101. It is in the following words: ‘‘Uhe fifth Vial (vers, 10, 
11), which is to be poured out on the seat of the Beast, or the 
dominions which more immediately belong to and depend on the 
Roman See ; that, I say, this judgment will probably begin about 
the year 1794, and expire about A. D. 1848; or that the duration 
of it_wpon this supposition will be the space of fifty-four years. 
For I do suppose that, seeing the Pope received the title of 
Supreme Bishop no sooner than A. D, 606, he cannot be sup- 
posed to have any vial poured upon his seat immediately (so 
as to receive his authority so signally as this judgment must 
be supposed to all) until the year 1848, which is the date of the 
twelve hundred and sixty years in prophetical account, when they 
are reckoned from A, D. 606. But yet we are not to imagine 
that this will totally destroy the Papacy (though it will ex- 
ceedingly weaken it), for we find that still in being and 
alive, when the next Vial is poured out.’ p. 68. Ed. New 
York. It is a circumstance remarkatily in accordance with 
this calcnlation, that in the year 1848 the Pope was actually 
driven away to Gaeta, .nd that at the present time (1851) he 
_ zespored, though evidently with diminished power.”—E. 


+ [See footnote, 2d column, p, 201.—E, R. C.] 
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tendom and its dependencies as to what is meant 
by the Beast and his image, and as to the fate of 
their followers; (2) vers. 12, 18, a deep impres- 
sion and earnest inculcation, on the part of the 
true Church, of the near approach of the grand 
epoch of blessedness predicted in Scripture of 
departed saints ; (3) vers. 11-16, the first grand 
act of the judgments of the consummation on 
Antichristendom; (4) vers. 17-20, the last judg- 
ment, a judgment unto blood, upon apostate 
Christendom. Ch. xvi. 15-21 presents ‘The 
fuller Apocalyptic figuration, as within-written,* 
of the events immediately preparatory to, and 
those included in, the seventh Vial; down tothe 
wine-press treading, and destruction of the Beast 
and False Prophet, immediately before the Mil- 
lennium ;” in it are—(1) ver. 15, an introduc- 
tion to the outpouring, the warning, indicating 
increased faithfulness on the part of the minis- 
try in declaring the coming of the Lord and the 
duty of being prepared to meet Him (?); (2) 
ver. 16, the success of the unclean spirits in in- 
fluencing kings and people against Christ and 
His Church; (3) vers. 17-20, the seventh Vial 
—realities yet future are symbolized, viz.: An 
extraordinary convulsion, darkening and vitiation 
of the moral and political atmosphere of 
Europe (having, perhaps, a literal groundwork 
in some ominous derangement of the natural at- 
mosphere), ministering disease to each body 
politic, and, perhaps, resolving society for 
awhile into its primary elements; resulting, 
finally, in the resolution of the Papal Empire 
into a tri-partite form, in which form Rome (in- 
cluding its subject ecclesiastical State and the po- 
litical tri-partition connected with it), is to re- 
ceive its peculiar and appalling fate. 

Barnes agrees, in the main, with Elliott; he 
makes, however, the following important differ- 
ences in interpretation: 1. The pouring out of 
the fourth Vial upon the sun, eée. (ver. 8), indi- 
cates ‘‘that a scene of calamity and woe would 
ensue as 2f the sun should be made to pour forth 
such intense heat that men would be ‘scorched,’ ” 
the reference being to the wars following the 
French Revolution.—2. By the kings of the East 
(ver. 12) are to be understood the rulers of the 
East (Orient?) ; ‘All that is fairly implied in 
the language here is that the kings of the East 
would be converted to the true religion,” and 
that the destruction of the Turkish power would 
be in order thereto.—3. The three malign influ- 
ences symbolized by the ‘frogs’? (ver. 18) are 
not specifically characterized.—This author 
quotes largely from Allison’s History of Hurope 
in support of his interpretations. 

Stuart regards the Vials as a series of judg- 
ments upon the enemies of the Church, termina- 
ting primarily in the death of Nero and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and ultimately (?) in the 
destruction of the Pagan power under Constan- 
tine. He writes: “The author of the Book 
has given a sketch which corresponds, with a 
good degree of exactness, to the state of facts. 
The persecuting power of the unbelieving Jews 
ceased in the main with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Hence the tempest and earthquake which 
lay that place in ruins, are the finale of the first 


* [See footnote, 2d column, p. 201.—E. R. C.] 


catastrophe. But not so with the second. The 
death of Nero was indeed the destruction of the 
Beast, for the time being, and it made a tempo- 
rary end of persecution. But the Beast still 
came up again from the pit; the contest was re- 
newed, and, with many remissions, continued 
down to the time of Constantine. Rome, as 
heathen, then finally ceased to persecute. The 
Beast was finally slain.” 

Worpsworrs regards the visions of the Vials 
as partially fulfilled, and yet only as ‘a prelude 
and specimen of what will be more fully de- 
veloped.’”’ He interprets the ei¢ with which the 
étéyee of the first three Vials is construed as de- 
noting infusion into and admixture with the ob- 
ject of punishment, and the é7/ of the last four 
as indicating the Divine vengeance as trampling 
upon it. His interpretation of the Vials is as 
follows: 1. This plague is upon men’s persons, 
and consists in physical and spiritual disease, 
the result of the teachings and practices of the 
Papacy.—2. The sea represents nations in a rest- 
less state, and the plague is that carnal men 
lose the genuine properties of men and become 
mere things.—3. This plague is inflicted on the 
resources of the Papacy ; those things that once 
supplied it with wealth and power (indulgences, 
pretended miracles, e¢c.), become occasions and 
instruments of its suffering and shame.—4. The 
temporal splendor (sun) of the Papacy, by the 
galling exactions through which it is maintained, 
already scorches its subjectsi—d5. ‘The fifth 
Vial is poured upon the ¢hrone of the Beast; and 
his kingdom is darkened. Here is another re- 
ference to the plagues of Egypt, etc. (No exposi- 
tion is given. )—6, This plague consists in the de- 
cay of supremacy, secular and spiritual, which is 
to Rome, the spiritual Babylon, the source of her 
glory and strength, as was the derail Euphrates 
to the literal Babylon. By the kings of the Hast 
are symbolized saints whose advance Rome has 
hindered.—7. The destruction of Rome, the 
mystical Babylon, ‘the capital city of the Em- 
pire of the Beast.” 

Atrorb. This writer remarks generally con- 
cerning the Vials: 1. The series reaches on to 
the time of the end, and the whole of it is to be 
placed near that time. 2. Asin the Seals and 
the Trumpets there isa marked distinction be- 
tween the first four and the following three— 
the objects of the former being the earth, the 
sea, the springs of water, and the sun, those of 
the latter being more particularized. 38. As in 
the other series, so here there is a compendious 
and anticipatory character about several of the 
Vials, leading us to believe that those of which 
this is not so plain, partake of this character 
also. 4. We have no longer, as in the Trumpets, 
a portion of each element affected, but the whole, 
5. While by the plague of the fourth Trumpet 
the sun is partially darkened, by that of the 
fourth Vial its power is increased.—He presents 
no affirmative views as to the nature of the spe- 
cific plagues, save in the case of the last, which 
he regards as indicating the destruction of the 
city of Rome and the execution of ven- 
geance on the mystic Babylon.—For parti- 
cular remarks see under EXPLANATIONS IN DE- 
TAIL: 

Lorp: The office of the seven Angels is sim: 
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ply to assist the revelation, by designating the 
commencement of the seven judgments, and dis- 
tinguishing them as inflictions of Divine wrath; 
not to symbolize the agents on earth by whom 
they are caused. The interpretation of the 
several Vials is as follows: 1. The earth, when 
distinguished from the sea, etc., denotes the popu- 
lation of an empire under a settled government; 
the men were those who have the mark of the 
Wild-beast; the ulcer symbolizes an analogous 
disease of the mind; a restlessness and rancor of 
passion exasperated by agitating and noxious 
principles and opinions, that fill it with a sense 
of obstruction, degradation and misery—this 
ulcer represents the restlessness under injury, 
the ardor of resentment, hate, and revenge, the 
noxiousness and contagion of false principles 
and opinions that marked the commencement of 
the political disquiets of the European States to- 
ward the close of the last century.—2. The sea 
denotes the population of a central kingdom in 
violent commotion; it is to the animals that live 
in it what a people is to the monarchs, nobles, 
ecclesiastics, etc., who owe to them their sup- 
port. This symbol denotes the second great act 
in the French Revolution, in which the people 
slaughtered one another, and exterminated all 
the influential ranks, king and queen, nobles, 
etc.—3. Rivers and fountains are to the sea what 
smaller exterior communities are to a great cen- 
tral nation. This symbol denotes the vast blood- 
shed in the other Apocalyptic kingdoms, in the 
insurrections and wars that sprung out of the 
French Revolution.—4. Those who exercise the 
government of a kingdom are to the people what 
the sun is to the land and sea. This symbol de- 
notes that the rulers of the people on whom the 
preceding judgments fell, were to become armed 
with extraordinary and destructive powers, and 
to employ them in the most violent and insupport- 
able oppression.—5. The ascription of a throne 
and kingdom to the Wild-beast shows that he 
is the symbol of the rulers of an empire. The 
effect of the Vial on the throne is not depicted, 
but only its consequence to the kingdom; the 
subversion of the throne, however, is implied — 
the event indicated is the subversion of the im- 
perial throne of France, and re-establishment 
of the Bourbon dynasty in 1814 and 1815.—6. 
The Huphrates is used as a symbol in a relation 
analogous to that of the literal river to the lite- 
ral Babylon. The entire symbol indicates that 
agencies are to be exerted by which vast crowds 
of the supporters of the nationalized hierar- 
chies (see p. 283) are to be withdrawn from 
them. This Vial has already begun.—(Vers. 13- 
16, The Dragon is the symbol of the rulers of 
the Eastern Roman Empire supporting an 
apostate Church, and arrogating the right of 
dictating the religion of their subjects, and im- 
plies that at the period of this event, a govern- 
ment is to subsist that shall nationalize the reli- 

ion of that empire as under its last imperial 
head ; the Wild-beast is the symbol of the civil 
rulers of the Kingdoms of the Western Empire ; 
and the Walse-Prophet of the hierarchy of the 
Papal states. The wnelean spirits represent ec- 
clesiastics who profess to work miracles, and 
thus establish a Divine sanction to their mission; 
they induce the kings of the whole world to 


unite in a war to prevent the establishment of 
Christ's Kingdom. The Great Day is the day 
when Christ shall visibly descend from Heaven 
and destroy His enemies and establish His King- 
dom.)—7. This Vial is to be poured into the air 
which envelopes the globe, indicating that the 
great changes which follow it are to extend to 
all nations. Lightnings, voices, and thunders are 
symbols of the vehement thoughts and passion- 
ate expressions of multitudes, occasioned by the 
sudden discovery of momentous truth. The 
earthquake denotes a civil revolution in which 
the whole surface of universal society is to be 
thrown into disorder, and ancient political in- 
stitutions to be shaken down. Great Babylon (p. 
283) is to be divided into three parts. The 
cities of the nations are the hierarchies without 
the ten kings, as the Russian, Greek, etc.; these 
are to fall. Great Babylon is then to be de- 
stroyed. Every smaller combination of men 
symbolized by the islands is to be dissolved, ete. 
These events are to follow the Advent, to pre- 
cede the vintage and perhaps the harvest, and 
are to occupy a considerable period. 

Guasaow interprets the Vials: 1. The Vial 
was poured out by the preaching of Luther in 
1517; the woe was executed in the wars waged 
by Charles V., subsequent to 1519, against 
France and Rome.—2, Poured out in the great 
Protest in 1529; the woe executed in the imme- 
diately following wars.—3. The rivers and 
fountains represent the purer Christians that, 
living in the midst of a nominal Christianity, 
have spiritual life. The pouring out of this 
Vial is the shedding of Protestant martyrs’ 
blood, beginning in 1546; followed by the shed- 
ding of retributive blood.—4. Symbolizes a 
stroke (?) upon the ecclesiastical power. It be- 
gan at the rising of the Tridentine Council in 
1564, and was followed by the Popedom of Pius 
V., the revolution in Holland, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and the invasion of the Eng- 
lish coast by the Spanish Armada, etc., produ- 
cing what has been styled ‘‘the counter-Re- 
formation.”—5. The attitude of self-defence as- 
sumed by the Protestants against Rome, followed 
by the Thirty Years’ War.—6. The decay of the 
population and power of the nations that con- 
stitute Great Babylon, «7. e., the Roman or La- 
tin nations, beginning with the first French re- 
volution.—7. The air represents the intellectual 
department of knowledge. The pouring out of 
this Vial symbolizes the remarkable changes in 
political ideas, and revolutions in governments 
that have taken place and are yet to take place 
in consequence of the unprecedented advance 
in Science and Philosophy, to terminate in the 
destruction of the systems of the heathen world 
(involved in the fall of the cities of the nations) 
and Romanism (involved in the fall of Babylon 
or Rome).—E. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


On the different divisions of the Vials of An- 
ger into four and three, and five and two, com- 
pare Diisterdieck, p.489. The same commenta- 
tor observes here (in variation from p. 21) that 
‘all seven Vials are poured out one after the 
other without intermission.” At all events, the 
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vehement haste of a rapid approach to the end 
is unmistakable. Though there is no longer 
question of a fraction that is smitten (first a 
fourth, then a third), yet the generalness of the 
phrase, on the earth, on the sea, etc., is not to be 
understood in a literally absolute sense, but 
only as a universal operation which draws the 
process of worldly history to a close; otherwise 
we could hear no more of an emerging Church 
of God, the Bride of Christ. 

Ver. 1. A great voice.—‘‘ This can belong 
only to God Himself (Bengel, Ziillig, Hengsten- 
berg).” Diisterdieck. The voice speaks, how- 
ever, of the Vials of the anger of God.—The 
voice out of the Temple is the voice of the 
Temple itself. The house of salvation says: My 
work upon this hardened race is at an end; now 
let the reign of anger begin. In like manner it 
was the spirit of compassion, from the four 
horns of the Altar, which in its time gave the 
signal for the loosing of the hosts of horsemen 
by the Euphrates (see ch. ix. 13). The Apostle 
Paul makes the entirely analogous declaration 
(1 Cor. v.): ‘In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I have determined . .. . to deliver the 
same unto Satan.’’ See Rom. ii. 5. 

Into the earth.—Here the earth embraces 
the whole sphere of the Vials of Anger, in dis- 
tinction from [the earth of] ver. 2. Comp. ch. 
viii. 5, 

Ver, 2. Into the earth.—The earth in a spe- 
cial sense, in accordance with its symbolical im- 
port (see above).—An evil and grievous 
sore.—Ex. ix. 10, Deut. xxviii. 35, Job ii. 7. 
The malignant sore comes upon individual men 
Jrom the earth—from the corrupt mass it fastens 
upon individuals; the corrupt character of the 
theocratic authority corrupts those characters 
that are subject to it, throws them into a condi- 
tion of moral self-consumption. As they have 
marked themselves with the ydpayya of the 
Beast, they are now, by way of retribution, 
marked with the sore. 

Ver. 3. Into the sea.—On the symbolical 
import of this, see Syn. View.—Blood as ofa 
dead man.—‘“ Not a great pool of blood, as 
of many slain (on vexpov as=vexpdv, see A-Lapide, 
Eichh., De Wette, Hengsten., et al.), but the 
horribleness of the fact is increased by the cir- 
cumstance that the sea seems like the coagu- 
lated and already putrefying blood of a dead 
man (Bengel, Ziillig, e¢ al.).” Diisterd. Since 
the blood of a living person quickly coagulates, 
the difference does not seem so very great. The 
main thing is that it is changed as into dead 
blood of dead men, in which no living being can 
be without dying. Fearful deadly poisoning of 
the life of the nations. That which had its be- 
ing in this sea, lost its life in it. ‘*Taév rq Ua- 
Adooy is in apposition” (Ebrard). 

Vers. 4-7. Into the rivers and fountains 
of waters.—The drinkableness of this blood, 
as contrasted with that of the sea, should, we 
think, not be premised.* Here the drinking of 





* [Lange has reference, probably, to the following passage 
in Diisterdieck: “Tatra refers to ver.4, not to ver. 3, tor re- 
ference is had (ver. 6) t+ drinkable water which is turned 
into blood, so that the inhabitants of the e.rth, who have shed 
the blood of Saints and Prophets (comp. ch. xiii. 7, 10, vi. 
10, xi. 7, xvii. 6, xix. 2) are nw constrained to drink blood.” 
Diisterdieck, however, does not assert that the water of the 


blood is a punishment; in ch. xvii. 6 it appears 
as an offence meriting punishment. In the lat- 
ter passage, the effect of fanatical blood-shed- 
ding, intoxicating even to frenzy, is meant; here 
we have the punishment of men with the drink: 
ing, repugnant to nature, of blood—the imbi- 
bing of nauseous and pernicious draughts of 
moral death (ever provocative of greater thirst) 
which they derive from those very streams and 
fountains that should give them clear, refresh- 
ing, living water. 

And I heard the Angel of the waters 
saying.—This Angelis certainly not the guardian 
Angel of the physical waters (see De Wette, p. 
156, with reference to ch. vii. 1—‘‘ Angels over 
the winds ””—and ch. xiv. 18—an Angel over 
fire), but neither is he merely “the Angel who 
emptied the Vial upon the water’ (Grot., Eb- 
rard). As sacrifices and prayers have a di- 
vinely ordained mission, represented by the 
fire-Angel, so geniuses—or the source-points of 
spiritual [geistig=intellectual, spiritual, as 
distinct from material] life—and spiritual [geis- 
tig] currents have their divinely-appointed 
mission. The spirit of the Divine destination 
of spirits and spirit-currents, therefore, gives 
utterance to the subsequent deliverance upon 
the great criminality of those men who have per- 
verted these Divine appointments into the unna- 
tural and horrible opposite of that which they 
were intended to be—into fountains and rivers 
of blood and death. According to Diisterdieck, 
the four Living-beings are analogous to the 
Angel over the water; he perceives a similarity 
to them in the Danielic Angel-princes also, whom 
he mentions (p. 492) in connection with Rabbini- 
cal conceptions (‘ earth-angels, sea-angels, fire- 
angels and the like),”” Hengstenberg violently 
assumes @ connection between our passage and 
John y. 4. 

Who art and Who wast.—“ The xai 6 
épxouevoc is wanting here as in ch. xi. 17, be- 
cause the coming to judgment is already in pro- 
cess of fulfillment.’’—Holy, éovoc.—In this retri- 
bution, God has shown not only His righteous- 
ness, but also His dovdéryc, His holy and pure 
personal dignity, the Divine humanity of His 
government, as making visitation in this judg- 
ment for the criminal contempt of personal dig- 
nity. [The term écvo¢ has reference to the cove- 
nant love and mercy of Jehovah toward His own 
people. It is here used as the most fitting 
ascription to Him who had avenged the blood 
of His adycot, His consecrated ones, upon their per- 
secutors.*—KE. R. C.]—The blood of saints. 


rivers and fountains is any more drinkable in its trans- 
furmed state, as blood, than the blood of the sea.—TR. } 

* (This is one of the two occurrences of davos in the Apo- 
calyp-e, the other being in ch. xv. 4. In other portions of 
the New Testament it appears only in Acts ii. 27; xiii. 34, 
35; 1 Tim. ii. 8; Titus i. 8; Heb. vii. 26 (oovdtys, Luke i. 
75; Eph. iv. 24; ooiws, 1 Thess, ii, 10), It is a term of com 
paratively frequent occurrence in the LXX., and is there ge- 
nerally employed to translate JDP] ; it is also occasionally 
used for nip VN, OF, ODN. Cremer writes: “The 


meaning of "OT is to be defined according to OP (see 
Hupfela on Ps. iv 4). This word, which is=goodness, kind- 
ness, is used to denote God’s holy love towards His people 
Israel, ‘both as the source and as the result of His sovereign 
choice and covenant with them;’ when applied to men ‘it 
does not denvte the corresponding covenant relationship 
and feeling of Israel toward God (nt even in 2 Chron. vi. 42 
cf.; Isa. lv. 3; lvii. 1), but love and mercifulness towards 
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—Matt. xxiii. 85; Rey. vi. 10, xvii. 6, xviii. 24, 
xix. 2. 

From the altar.*—The spirit of human des- 
tiny is not alone in adoring the righteousness 
and purity of God in this judgment; the spirit 
of sacrifice, of reconciliation, of intercession, 
joins in the sentiments uttered by the former. 
Over against the praise of Jehovah, the voice 
from the Altar brings in view the almighty so- 
vereignty of God, the rule of Elohim Sabaoth, 
and instead of God’s holiness it magnifies, to- 
gether with the righteousness, the truth in the 
judgments of God. These do not appear simply 
at the end, unmediated; they are prepared from 
the beginning by the prophecies of the Serip- 
tures, of the human conscience, and of history. 
The bold and hence difficult expression per- 
sonifying the Altar, has been the subject of mani- 
fold conjectures and additions, such as the fol- 
lowing: Another Angel from the Altar [E. V.]; 
the Angel who keeps watch over the spirits un- 
der the Altar; an inhabitant of Heaven stand- 
ing by the Altar, efe. The explanation of Bede: 
Interior affectus sanctorum vel angelorum vel homi- 
num, does not properly belong in this category 
of supplements cited by Diisterdieck. See ch. 
ix. 18. According to Diisterdieck, the idea of 
the speaking Altar is intelligible from chaps. vi. 
10, viii. 3, ix. 18, xiv. 18. But no more than 
we are at liberty to identify all Altar-visions, 
may we identify the voice of the Altar itself and 
the voice of soul-lives beneath it crying for ven- 
geance. According to Hengstenberg, “the Al- 
tar itself here rejoices at the vengeance” for 
the ‘‘blood shed upon it” (?). 

Vers. 8, 9. Upon the sun.—Reference is not 
had to the sun considered by and for itself; but 
neither is the sun, ‘‘in its burning quality,” 
“the figure of the sufferings of this life.” The 
operation of the sun of revelation is intended 
(comp. ch. viii. 12). This operation—which is 
Christianity,—from being an enlightening and 
warming agency of blessing, is, by the anger-fire 
of fanaticism, over which the anger of God rules 
in judgment, converted intoa glowing fire-shine [ in- 
stead of the former and proper sun-shine.—Tr. ], 
which makes men hot with great heat (passive) ; 
hereupon men, unable to distinguish between 
this fervid glow of an externalized Christianity 
and the name of God, Divine revelation itself, 
blaspheme the name of the God Who has authority 
over these plagues, instead of becoming converted 
(and so distinguishing between revelation-faith 
and fanaticism) and giving Him glory. This obdu- 
racy must be distinguished from impenitency 
(ch. ix. 20).—It was given unto it; airo— 
to the sun (De Wette, et a/.). Bengel and others 
incorrectly: to the Angel. 

Vers. 10, 11. Upon the throne of the 
Wild-beast.—As in the fourth Vial of Anger 





others who are united with us in the same holy covenant. It 
is generally used of love descending from above to those be- 
neath, and not of love ascending.’” See al:o Alexander on 
Ps.iv.4(3). It is a fact worthy of notice that datos is never 
used in the LXX. for wytp, or any ocher word which ay.os 


is employed to render, save in one instance, Prov. xxii. 11, 
where it is used to translate 4)7qW, which in a single in- 
stance, Lev. x. 14, is translated gyros. And yet these terms 
are,in the E. V. of the New Testament, almost invariably 
trans'ated by the one word holy /—E. R. C.] 

* [See Text. AnD GRAmm., Note 11.—E. R. ©.] 


the judgment upon Babylon, the Harlot, isalready 
foreshadowed, so in this fifth Vial the judgment 
upon the Beast, and in the sixth the judgment 
upon Gog and Magog (see ch. xiii. 2; 2 Thess. ii.) 
are intimated.—The throne of the Beast is the prin- 
cipial system upon which the power of the 
Aatichristian life of the people rests. There is 
no question of the fact that the principle of the 
absolute sovereignty of the absolute quantita- 
tive majority is the root of the most godless 
and mischievous confusions and seditious agita- 
tions, and that with the loosing of these confu- 
sions, induced by the Angel of anger, a great 
intellectual and social darkness must of necessity 
diffuse itself over that kingdom (not rulerdom) of 
the Beast which, in an ethical sense, was already 
darkened. That there may be an allusion to the 
Egyptian darkness is not, indeed, to be denied; it, 
however, plays no important part here.—They 
gnawed their tongues.—Together with the 
sensation of torment, the emotion of rage is ex- 
pressed, as in the wailing and gnashing of teeth.— 
Blasphemed the God of the Heaven.—The 
blasphemy is directed no longer simply against 
the name of God, revelation, but against the God 
of the Heaven, the primeval revelation of God, and 
God in His universal revelation—hence, against 
all that is Divine. They have now reached the 
stage of recognizing, in the incipient ruin of the 
bestial kingdom, all the foregoing plagues as 
plagues, but instead of now, at last, repenting 
of their works, they pass from their unbelief to 
that demonic belief in which they do indeed re- 
cognize the God of Heaven as the author of 
their plagues and sores, but recognize Him only 
consciously to blaspheme Him even in this phase 
of heavenly omnipotence and glory. Ebrard 
queries how a darkening or mere withdrawal of 
light can be conceived of as causing so great 
torments. The key to this problem is, he thinks, 
furnished by the locust-plague of the fifth Trum- 
pet—the present darkness being occasioned, as 
he maintains, by a host of scorpions—and he 
declares that ‘‘any man who is not wilfully blind 
must be able to see this.” The sores of ver. 11 
are also, as he thinks, distinguished from those 
of ver. 2, as the consequences of the unmen- 
tioned scorpion-stings. The problem as here set 
forth presupposes sensuous causes and effects; 
in the spiritual realm, however, there is nothing 
easier of conception than that the incipient 
darkening of the Antichristian Kingdom and all 
the fanatical hopes based upon it should result 
in the rage and torment of despair. 

Vers. 12-16. Upon the great river [Lange: 
the] Buphrates.—See Syn. View; comp. ch. ix. 
14, Above all things we must distinguish between 
the starting-point of this side of the Euphrates 
(ch. ix.) and that of beyond the Euphrates. 
Therein is contained not merely a distinction, 
but also a contrast. It is wrong, therefore, to 
identify the Hastern kings with the four Angels 
(Ebrard). As little are they identical with the 
ten kings, ch. xvii. 12, who give their power to 
the Beast (De Wette, Disterd ). The prepara- 
tion of the judgment upon the Beast was treated 
of under the fifth Vial of anger. References 
to Eastern kings or Parthian allies ([confede- 
rated with Nero against Rome] Ewald), in the 
interest of the so-called synchrono-historical 
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interpretation, need no more than a mention. 
An utter misapprehension of the sixth plague is 
manifested in Bengel’s designation of the immi- 
nent judgment upon the kings as itself the 
plague, into which the kingsrun. The plague, 
undoubtedly, culminates in the barely intimated 
defeat of the kings; but their very coming is a 
plague also, because, like the Hun and Mongol 
trains, they sweep away with them to the battle 
against God all the unsealed men and powers on 
their road. On account of the laying bare of 
the Euphrates’ bed, an event of historical oc- 
currence in the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, it 
is maintained by some (Hofmann, Ebrard, De 
Wette, Briickner) that a battle of the Eastern kings 
against the spiritual Babylon is intended. To De 
Wette this passage suggests the passage of Israel 
through the Jordan, A number of interpreta- 
tions of the kings see in De Wette, p. 157. Al- 
casar: The Apostles and Evangelists; Bullinger 
and others: Believing princes; Grotius: Con- 
stantine the Great; Vitringa: The Kingdom of 
France. Others: The King of Persia, the Bar- 
barians, the Turks, the Flavians. Jews adopt- 
ing the Christian faith (Herder: the Babylonish 
Jews who go to the aid of those of Palestine), etc. 

Out of the mouth of the Dragon, etc.— 
Combined operation of all the evil powers. Out of 
the three great mouths go forth three unclean 
spirits, as spirits of seduction. Or rather they 
have gone forth from these mouths and now ex- 
ist independently, although at the time of the last 
battle, in which Gog and Magog are judged, 
the Beast and the False Prophet are already de- 
stroyed (ch. xix. 10). On the other hand, some 
expositors would fain read in ver. 14 éxzopeve- 
ota: instead of éxropeterat, in order, by means 
of an artificial construction (see Hengstenberg), 
to gain the missing verb—which would, however, 
occasion material difficulties. The seed of re- 
bellion lives on in impure spirits in that ring of 
heathenism which encircles the Millennial King- 
dom. Be it, moreover, considered that here we 
are still in the course of the collective unitous 
description of the preparation for the General 
Judgment, and the colors of the three judg- 
ments still play into each other. 

As frogs.—This similarity is borne by the 
unclean spirits themselves; it is not their un- 
cleanness simply that is denoted by the oc (as 
according to Hengstenberg). The Egyptian 
frogs (Ex. viii.) were plaguing spirits because 
they went everywhere and defiled every thing 
with their uncleanness ; these are plaguing spi- 
rits because they go forth to all parts as unclean 
demons, and seduce the kings of the earth to 
war against the City of God. They operate as 
spirits of demons, 7. ¢., through ethico-psychical 
domination, after the analogy of possession. 
Even after the judgment upon the centralization 
of evil in the Harlot, in the Beast, and in the 
False Prophet, Satanic evil shall continue to ex- 
ist in a seed of evil reminiscences amongst the 
heathen, and in demonic operations. The ex- 
pedition to which they excite the Eastern peo- 
ples is not directed against Babylon—Rome, for 
this has already (chap. xvii. 18) incurred judg- 
ment. Hengstenberg says that the expedi- 
tion is directed against Canaan, 7. ¢., the Church, 
and that the prediction has reference ‘not to 





something that shall happen at some one future 
time, but to that which is to be continually re- 
peated.” It is also asserted that Rome is not 
referred to, because all the other plagues have 
an cecumenical character. As if it were not 
called urbs from orbis. That the expedition is 
really not directed against Babylon-Rome is 
evident from the order of the judgments. Ac- 
cording to Grotius, by the three frogs should be 
understood three forms of superstition to which 
Maxentius was addicted (the first is extispicium, 
not exstispicium); according to Luther, the so- 
phists—namely, Faber, Eck and Emser: accord- 
ing to Vitringa, the Jesuits (the dried Euphrates 
being France, drained by its kings) ; according 
to Calovius, the Jesuits, Capuchins and Calvin- 
ists, ete. According to Diisterdieck, we should 
not ask what is to be understood by these three 
spirits—z. e., they are schematical—importing 
nothing. According to Artemidor (see De 
Wette), the frogs are significant of jugglers and 
buffoons. Aristophanes portrayed their allego- 
rical significance long before the writing of the 
Apocalypse. The frog has been used as a sym- 
bol in manifold connections (see Friedrich, Sym- 
bolik und Mythologie der Natur, p. 611), A lively 
interpretation of these little impotent, yet withal 
vociferous, dwellers in slime, see in Kbrard, p. 
485. Friedrich brings out the additional fact 
that frogs have impudent eyes. 

Doing signs.—By this can be meant only 
lying apparent miracles *—a description which 
applies to demonic miracles in general. De 
Wette speaks of an infatuating eloquence. The 
charm of eternally-repeated phrases is resident 
in will-magic, in the overpowering of weak souls 
by the semblance of assurance.—The kings 
of the whole inhabited world.—This ex- 
pression is conditioned by the preceding words: 
the Eastern kings; although these may finally 
draw yet other powers into their vortex.—To 
the war of the great day.—The two days 
and the two battles [wars] (ch. xix. 19, xx. 9) are 
as yet wrapped together in one—in such a man- 
ner, however, that the Jast battle is faintly visible. 
See Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix.; Dan xii. 1; Zech. xii., 
xiv.—The day of the last end-judgment, properly 
so-called (Jude 6). Thus Bengel, De Wette, and 
others. Other interpretations: the day is the 
entire time from the passion of Christ to the end 
(Bede). ‘The day of God has a comprehensive 
character, denoting all the phases of God’s judg- 
ments, etc.’”’ (Hengst.) This is an attempt at the 
obliteration of definities—paving the way for 
his theory of the Millennial Kingdom. 

[The expressions, day of the Lord, great day of 
the Lord, etc., are of frequent occurrence in the 
New Testament; see Acts ii. 20; 1 Cor. i. 8; v 
5; 2 Cor. i. 14; Phil. i. 6, 10; ii. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. 2,4; 2 Thess, ii. 2; 2 Peter iii. 10,12. These 
passages (with the exception, perhaps, of those 
in 2 Peter), together with the one under consi- 
deration, seem to refer to the day of Christ’s 
appearing for the establishment of His Millen- 
nial Kingdom (comp. ch. xix. 11-21; Matt. xxiv. 
30 sqq.), and not to the day of Final Judgment 
(comp. ch, xx. 11-15; Matt. xxv. 31 sqq.) See 
Excursus on Tus Furure CoMInas oF THR 
Lorp, p. 889 .—E. R. C. ] 

* [See Add. Comment on ch, xiii, 13, p. 270.—H. RB. O.] 
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Behold, I come as a thief.—A practical, 
warning digression of the Apostle, as in similar 
great decisive moments. As a vivid reminder 
of a saying of the Lord, he introduces the Lord 
as immediately speaking (see Matt. xxiv. 43, 44, 
Luke xii. 39, Rev. iii. 8). [Not a digression of 
the Apocalyptist, but a solemn re-affirmation by 
the Spirit of the warning of Jesus and His 
Apostles; comp. Matt. xxiv. 438, 44; Mark xiii. 
85, 86; Luke xii. 89; 1 Thess. v. 2,4; 2 Peter 
iii. 10.—H. R.C.] The peculiar form of Christ’s 
admonition—as recommending watchfulness—is 
doubrless based upon the fact that He is speak- 
ing to believing readers. The keeping of the 
garments of salvation is an idea which lies the 
closer at hand since the glance of the Seer 
passes beyond even the day of the Parousia and 
the secure years of the Millennial Kingdom. 

And He [or they], etc.—The combatants 
are, without their will or even their knowledge, 
under the guidance of God, Who brings them to 
the battle-ground of their defeat (Ezek. xxxix. 
2). The subject of owfyayev is God (Hengsten., 
Ebrard) ; not the sixth Angel (Bengel), nor the 
Dragon (Ewald), nor, still less, the unclean spi- 
rits (Bleek, De Wette [Diisterdieck]).* Harma- 
geddon.—SeeSyn. View. Onthedifferentinter- 
pretations of Harmageddon, see Diisterdieck, p. 
499. (Etymological interpretations: Excidium ex- 
ercitus; the Capitol; Mount Janiculus. Histo- 
rical interpretations: The Megiddo of Jud. v. 
19, or the Megiddo of Josiah, 2 Kings xxiii. 29; 
comp. Zech. xii. 11.) Diisterdieck indeed notes 
the fact that the term mountain of Megiddo (\7') 


9) differs from both of the Old Testament appel- 


lations—the waters of Megiddo, and the valley 
[Germ., Hbene—plain] of Megiddo; he, however, 
looks upon this distinction as an accessory cir- 
cumstance, and thinks that there can be a re- 
ference only to the place where the Israelites 
were victorious over the kings of Canaan (Jud. 
y. 19). But why should not the fateful name 
of Megiddo have given occasion to a symbolical 
compound, with reference to Ezekiel and Zecha- 
riah ?—denoting, therefore, the mountains of 
Jerusalem in a symbolical sense. On the re- 
peated reference to Rome in Ewald, see Diister- 
dieck.—In an architectonic aspect it is very 
noteworthy that the sixth plague conducts us to 
the place of judgment at Harmageddon, without 
describing the judgment itself. 
[Harmagedon.—‘ It is evidently in the 
meaning of the Hebrew name of this place that 
its appropriate significance lies. For otherwise 
why should éGpaiori be prefixed to it? . . . But 
this circumstance does not deprive the name of 
geographical reality ; and it is most probable 
on every account that such reality exists here. 
The words rov rortov Tov kadobuevov would surely 
not be used except of a real place habitually so 
named, or by a name very like this. Nor need 
we search very far for the place pointed out. 
VUN-W, the Mountain of Megiddo, designates at. 
least the neighborhood where the Canaanitish 
kings were overthrown by Barak, Jud. v. 19; 
an occasion which gave rise to one of the two 
triumphal songs of Israel recorded in the Old 
Testament, and therefore one well worthy of 





* [See Text, anp GRam., Note 21.—E. R. 0.] 


symbolizing the great final overthrow of the 
k ngs of the earth leagued against Christ.* That 
the name slightly differs from that given in the 
Old Testament, where it is the plain (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 22) or the waters (Judg. v. 19) of Me- 
giddo, is of slight consequence, and may be 
owing to a reason which I shall dwell on below. 
The LXX. in both places adopt the form which 
we have here, Mayed@—dév or—ddé. Nor must 
it be forgotten that Megiddo was connected with 
another overthrow and slaughter, viz., that of Jo- 
siah by Pharaoh-Necho (2 Kings xxiii. 29; 2 
Chron. xxxv. 22), which, though not analogous 
to this predicted battle in its issue, yet served 
to keep up the character of the place as one of 
overthrow and calamity; cf. also Zech. xii. 11, 
and the striking description, 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, 
of the ordinance of lamentation for Josiah. At 
Megiddo also another Jewish king, Ahaziah, died 
of the wounds received from Jehu, 2 Kings ix. 
27. The prefix Har, signifying ‘mountain,’ has 
its local propriety, see Stanley’s description of 
the plain of Esdraelon, in the opening of his 
Sinai and Palestine, ch. ix. . . . Still there may 
have been a deeper reason which led to, or, at 
all events, justified the prefix. As the name 
now stands, it has a meaning ominous of the 
great overthrow which is to take place on the 
spot. Drusius, believing the word to be merely 
a mystic one, explains it to be PTAA KDW & inter- 
necio exercitus eorum,’ the overthrow of their 
army. But, conceding and maintaining the geo- 
graphical reality, must not we suppose that such 
a name, with such a sound, so associated with 
the past, bore to a Hebrew ear, when used of 
the future, its ominous significance of overthrow ? 
It is remarkable that in Zech. xii. 11, where the 
mourning for Josiah is alluded to, the LXX. 
render not the plain of Megiddo, but év rediw éx- 
korTouévov, and this agrees with the interpreta- 
tion of Andreas here, who supposes the name 
equivalent to daxor7.”” Atrorp.—E. R. C.] 
Vers. 17-21. And the seventh Angel 
poured out his vial upon the air.—The air 
is the common life-sphere of men. The Anger- 
Vial in the air is, therefore, in the first piace a 
deadly decomposition of the spiritual life-sphere 
of men, resulting in the falling asunder of great 
communities. And this is the immediate result 
depicted in ver. 19. But with the separation 
of the three powers, Babylon, the Beast, Gog 
and Magog, is also introduced the cosmical de- 
composition of the earthly life-sphere—the end 
of the world.—From the temple, from the 
throne.—The throne does not appear to us to be 
expressive merely of a climax, in order to the 
more certain indication that the voice comes from 
God Himself (Diisterd.). From the Throne is, pri- 
marily, a modification—hence there is no kai to 
connect it with the preceding sentence. The 
Temple is the Holy of Holies; the Throne is the 
covering of the Ark of the Covenant. The con- 
sonance of Temple and Throne is the consonance 
of the economy of Christ and the economy of 
the Father. It is, in fine, a unisonous deliver- 
ance of the sentiment of the Church of God, as 





* (It is worthy of note that the Song of Deborah and 
Barak is in measure adopted both by David and the Apostle 
Paul as descriptive (symbolic) of Messianic triumphs; comp, 
Judges v. 12; Ps, xviii. 18; Eph. iv. 8.—E. R. ©.] 


CHAP. XVI. 1-21. 605 











well as of the terrestrial cosmos, through which 
the voice of God is heard, saying: It is done! 
The end is decided. We take the word abso- 
lutely, with Eichhorn and others (actum est)— 
not, however, in the following sense: now is 
done that which was commanded (in ver. 1) (Ben- 
gel, Diisterd., e¢ al.). A learned digression ex- 
plains; fuit Roma (Grotius). 

And there were lightnings, etc.—Ch. xi. 
19. Hengstenberg: ‘*We have again reached 
precisely the same point at which we were al- 
ready in ch. xi.” Approximately true. Ac- 
cording to Hofmann, the present vision comes to 
an end in the midst of ver. 18, and with the 
words kai ceoudc, etc., a new leading vision be- 
gins. On the evangelical import of the light- 
ningsand thunders, see Syn. View.—There follows 
then a great earthquake, such as was never 
heard of before—a convulsion of earthly rela- 
tions to their very foundations, so that the 
Christian world is sundered into three parts, more 
truly, even, than the Jewish world was thus rent 
previous to the first Parousia of Christ.—And 
the great city.—We have already more than 
once pointed out the decisive import of this pas- 
sage. It contains the key to all that follows, as 
a summary declaration, namely, of the General 
Judgment and as a disposition of the three fol- 
lowing special judgments (Babylon—the Beast 
—Gog and Magog). Hence it results also that 
the great City, as such, must comprehend all 
three parts, and consequently that it can denote 
neither Christian nor Pagan Rome, though Rome 
is its highest representative point. Still further 
from the truth is the reference to Jerusalem 
(Bengel, Herder, Hofmann, ef al.). Considered 
in and for itself, the great City is an ideal City, 
embracing all Antichristianity in the Occident 
and in the Orient. According to Hengstenberg 
(who remarks that two Cities in the Apocalypse 
bear the title of great, Jerusalem and Babylon, 
i.e., Rome), not oply are we to ayoid thinking 
of Jerusalem in this connexion, but we are also 
to put Christian Rome out of our thoughts—the 
City, he maintains, can be only a heathen City, 
heathen Rome. A certain tender care for ‘‘Chris- 
tian”” Rome is hardly mistakable here. It is 
impossible, however, that eschatological Anti- 
christianity should ripen in a heathen City, 
knowing nothing properly of Christianity.—Be- 
came into three parts —‘“‘The number three 
(comp. ch. viii. 7, 8, 11, 12) has, perchance, a 
special reference to the three arch-enemices, ver. 
13” (Ebrard). Diisterdieck: The Beast and 
the False Prophet, however, are regarded as one 
vanquished power (ch. xix.). The severance 
of two hostile powers is rightly insisted upon 
by Ebrard (p. 451); it cannot, however, be said 
that the third comes direct from the abyss, for 
the Eastern kings are on the ground; further, 
the specific Antichrist, in the narrower sense of 
the term, is the Beast (ch. xix.), not Satan (ch. 
xx ).—Babylon the great was remembered, 
ete.—Acts x.31. Great Babylon is but the more 
definite designation of the great City. She re- 
ceives fhe anger-wine of the seventh Vial of 
Anger to drink, and the effect of this wine con- 
tinues through all the three special judgments 
now following. The anger of wrath [tov OAvpod 
THe Opyfc] is aptly symbolized by the wine- 





cup; @. e., psychical intoxication and drunken- 
ness, spiritual delirium-tremens, is the common 
fundamental trait whence, in all three judg- 
ments, death proceeds.—The cities of the na- 
tions [ Lange: Heiden], ete.—See Syn. Vinw. Ver. 
20 —According to Hengstenb., the islands and 
the mountains are indicative of kingdoms. ‘To- 
gether with the islands and the mountains ” 
(says the same expositor) ‘the sea, also, has 
vanished,” In a physical connection this is no 
necessary consequence, and in a symbolical con- 
nection we are constrained to ask: In what re- 
spect has the sea vanished ? 

Ver. 21. Anda great hail. as of atalent in 
weight, efc.—‘‘ Hailstones of the weight of a 
mina are called incredibly great by Diodor. Sie. 
xix. 45, but our passage mentions hailstones of 
the weight of a ¢alent, which contains sixty mi- 
nas; they are, therefore, probably of equal 
weight with the stones used in the catapults ” 
(Diisterdieck ; comp. De Wette, p. 161). Ac- 
cording to Ebrard, the hail of a hundred-pounds’ 
weight, ‘‘symbolizes the tremendous blows of 
suffering and sorrow which the world sustains 
in this time of revolution.” * Hail is a specific 
devastating atmospheric discharge arising from 
the tension of the physical extremes of heat and 
cold, and their conflict. Thus, after the disso- 
lution of human fellowship, the most ruinous 
conflicts of the extreme parties will arise; most 
fearful in their effects, however, will be the 
momentary coalitions that will take place—a 
truth typically exemplified at the crucifixion of 
Christ [where Sanhedrin and rabble, Jew and 
Roman, for the time made common cause.—TR. ]. 
But the great fluctuations of nature in the ageing 
cosmos are also expressed in this figure.—And 
men blasphemed God.—In order to be able 
to blaspheme God, they are in a sense become 
monotheists again for, rather, the fearful exi- 
gency has startled them out of their false systems 
and brought their inner consciousness of the One 
Almighty to the surface.—Tr. ]. It is, certainly, 
not necessary to suppose that those who are 
struck by such a hail, blaspheme as they are 
dying (Hengstenberg). ‘Some are precipitated 
lifeless to the earth, others blaspheme’’ (Diis- 
terdieck). ‘Weare, assuredly, not to imagine 
that actual natural hail is meant” (Ebrard). 
This blasphemy is the result of the rage with 
which they are irritated by a course of worldly 
affairs which is utterly incomprehensible to 
them, and by the hostile view of the world 
which confronts them. Even now not only 
radicalism, but also liberalism operates thus 
upon the minds of the hierarchical party ; and, 
vice versd, not only papacy, but even Christianity 
itself has the like effect upon anarchico-revolu- 
tionary spirits. Even in view of the objective 
world and the course of the times, extremists 
become increasingly irritated. Especially, not 
only socialistic, but also absolutist fanaticism is 
at a loss for money, weapons, wind and weather 
for the prosecution of extreme party-aims. All- 
sided pessimism, the issue of optimistic extra- 
vagances.—Different historical interpretations 
of the Vials of Anger, see in Diisterdieck, p. 503. 





* [Guascow finds the objective of this prophecy in the tre- 
mendous caunon-balis—some of 6U0 pounds’ weight—em- 
ployeo in modern warfare.—E, R, C.] : 
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[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE SEVEN VIALS. ] 
By the American Editor. 


[In the judgment of the writer, the vision of 
the Seven Vials relates to events still future— 
events the last of which will immediately pre- 
cede the advent of Christ for the establishment 
of His Millennial Kingdom. The plagues pre- 
dicted are to be executed upon the opposers of 
Christ and His true followers—upon the follow- 
ers of the Beast (7. e., the world-power, p. 272) 
and Babylon (i. ¢., the apostate or world-allied 
Church, see App. Norz on p. 817); the whole 
series, possibly, constituting that which in ch. 
vii. 14 is styled simply ‘‘ the great tribulation ”’ 
(see App. Norn, pp. 191 sq.). 

The writer is disposed to regard the terms 
earth, sea, rivers and fountains, and sun, of the 
first four Vials (vers. 2-10), as having been used 
literallyj—the prophecy being that these should 
be so affected as to cause them to give forth dele- 
terious influences.—If by the Beast is to be under- 
stood the world-power, then, probably, by the 
pouring of the fifth Vial on his throne (ver. 10) 
we are to understand some influence upon estab- 
lished civil governments—either destructive, co- 
vering the nations with the darkness of anarchy; 
or strengthening, producing the darkness which 
flows from tyrannical oppression.—By the Hu- 
phrates of the sixth Vial we are, probably, to 
understand, with Wordsworth, Lord, and others, 
that which is to the mystical Babylon what the 
literal river was to the literal city. If this view 
be correct, then may we regard the symbol as 
indicating that current of opinion amongst world- 
lings in favor of, or those multitudes in the world 
allied to, the Apostate Church (‘‘many waters”’ 


of ch. xvii. 1 and 15?). The drying up of these 
waters, or their falling away from Babylon, 
would prepare the way for her destruction set 
forth, ch. xvii. 16. May it not be that the kings 
from the sun-rising are those mentioned ch. xvii. 
12, 13, 16, who are to destroy the Harlot (4 e., 
Babylon, comp. ch. xvii. 1 and 5)—and who are 
described as from the sun-rising from the fact 
either that when the Apocalyptist wrote they were 
below the horizon of vision, yet to arise (ch. xvii. 
12); or that they were to come from the East? 
By the frogs (vers. 18, 14) we may understand 
teachers of evil, instigated by Satan, and some 
having civil and others ecclesiastical authority, 
and working miracles (see Additional Comment 
on ch, xiii. 138, p. 270), who shall seduce the na- 
tions into an assault on Christ and His true 
Church. For an explanation of Harmagedon, 
see the extract from Alford on p. 302.—The 
seventh Vial poured out upon the air may indi- 
cate an effect produced upon the literal atmo- 
sphere, at once universal in its influence and 
producing fearful convulsions in the realms of 
nature and in human society (comp. Isa. xiii, 
6-10; Joel ii. 1, 2, 10, 30, 31; iii. 15; Matt. 
xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24, 25; Luke xxi. 25, 26; 
Acts ii. 19, 20;* Rev. vi. 12-17; see also Note 
on the sixth Seal, p. 179). The destruction of 
Babylon, here alluded to, is described in the fol- 
lowing chapters.—E. R. C.] 


* [The Apostle Peter quoted this prophecy of Joel with, 
out intending to teach that it had received its ultimate ful- 
fillment in events attending the Pentecostal effusion. It 
seems impossible to resist the conclusions that the words of 
our Lord in Matt. xxiv. 29, etc., have reference to convulsions 
in nature immediately preceding his second Advent, and 
that the prophecies of Isaiah and Joel, though they may 
have already received partial and typical fuifillments, have 
ultimate respect to the same events,—E, R. C.] 





SECTION SIXTH. 


(Second Division.) 


The Seventh Vial of Anger, or the Three Great End-Judgments, 
Cuap. XVII. 1—XX. 10. 


I.—FIRST SPECIAL BND-JUDGMENT. 


JUDGMENT UPON BABYLON. 


Cuap. XVII.-XVIII. 


A.—THE JUDGMENT UPON BABYLON AS A HEAVEN-PICTURE, OR THE HEAVENLY 
PROPHECY OF THE FALL OF BABYLON. : 


Cuap. XVII. 1-18. 


And there came one of the seven angels which [who] had the seven vials, and 
talked with me, saying unto me [om. unto me]', Come [om. Come] Hither; I will 
show unto thee the judgment of the great whore [harlot] that sitteth upon [or ins. 

2 the]’ many waters ; with whom the kings of the earth have [om. have] committed 
fornication, and the inhabitants of [they who inhabit] the earth have been [were] 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 1. [Crit, Eds. omit wou with 8 and A.—F, R. OC. 


2 Ver, 2. [Tisch. inserts roy twice with B*,; Lach, or Treg. omit with §. A. P.; Alf. brackets.—E, R. 0.] 
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3 made drunk with the wine of her fornication. So [And] he carried me away in 
the [om. the] spirit into the [a] wilderness: and I saw a woman sit [sitting] upon 

a scarlet colored [om. colored] beast [wild-beast], full of [or ins. the]’ names of 

4 blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. And the woman was arrayed 
[clothed] in purple and scarlet color [om. color], and‘ decked [gilded] with gold 
and precious stones [stone] and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand full of 

5 abominations and filthiness [the uncleannesses]° of her fornication®: And upon her 
forehead was [om. was] a name written, MYSTERY, BABYLON THE GREAT, 
THE MOTHER OF [ins. THE] HARLOTS AND [ins. OF THE] ABOMI- 

6 NATIONS OF THE EARTH. And I saw the woman drunken with the blood 
of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs [witnesses] of Jesus: and when I 

7 saw her, I wondered with great admiration [wonder]. And the angel said unto 
me, Wherefore didst thou marvel [wonder]? I will tell thee the mystery of the 
woman, and of the beast [wild-beast] that carrieth [beareth] her, which [that] 

8 hath the seven heads and ten horns. The beast [wild-beast] that thou sawest was, 
and is not; and shall [is about to (¢Ater)] ascend out of the bottomless [om. bot- 
tomless] pit [abyss] and [ins. to] go’ into perdition (dz@ievav) : and they that dwell 

on the earth shall wonder, whose names were [of whom the name is] not written 

in [upon] the book [scroll] of life from the foundation of the world, when they 
behold [see] the beast [wild-beast] that [ins. he] was, and is not, and yet is [om. 

9 yet is—zns. shall be present]®. And [om. And] Here is the mind which [that] 
hath wisdom. The seven heads are seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth 

10 [or where the woman sitteth upon them]. [,] and there [om. there—ins. they] are 
seven kings: [7ns. the] five are fallen, and [om. and—ins. the]® one is, and [om. and] 
the other is not yet come; and when he cometh [is come], he must continue a 

11 short space [little while]. And the beast [wild-beast] that was, and is not, even 
12 he” is the [an] eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition. And the ten 
horns which thou sawest are ten kings, which [who] have [ins. not yet]" received no 
[om.no—ins. a] kingdom as yet [om. as yet]; but [ins. they] receive power [authority ] 

13 as kings one hour [ins. together] with the beast [wild-beast]. These have one 
mind (7véy7), and shall [om. shali] give their power and strength [authority] unto 

14 the beast [wild-beast]. These shall make [om. make] war with the Lamb, and the 
Lamb shall overcome [conquer] them: for he is Lord of lords, and King of kings: 

15 and they that are with him are [om. are] called, and chosen, and faithful. And 
he saith unto me, The waters which thou sawest, where the whore [harlot] sitteth, 

16 are peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues. And the ten horns which 
thou sawest upon [om. upon—ins. and]” the beast [wild-beast], these shall hate the 
whore [harlot], and shall make her desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh, and 

17 burn [consume] her with [or in] fire. For God hath [om. hath] put in [gave 
into] their hearts to fulfill [perform] his will [mind (7»déy7)], and to agree [perform 


8 Ver. 3. Tisch, [1859, also Treg.] gives yduov ra dvduara, with Cod. A., efc. [Lach., Tisch. (8th Ed.), Alf. read yéuovra 
dvéuara; Tisch, (8th Bd.) declares that P. requires this division. The reading of the participle in the following clause, which, 
were it certain, would settle the question, is also disputed: Alf., Tisch. (8th Ed.) read éxovra with &. P.; Lach., Tisch. 
(1859), and Treg., éyov with B*. 1, etc.—H. R. C. F > 

4 Ver. 4. Lach. gives cai in acc. with A., etc. [So also Treg. and Tisch, (8th Ed.) with N. A., 1,7, Vulg., efe.; Tisch. 
(1859) omits with B*, P.; Alf. brackets.—E. R. C.] 

5 Ver. 4. Codd. %. A. B*. give ra axd@apra. : ra 

6 Ver. 4. Codd. A.|?] B*., etc., give ris yfis. [So Tisch. (1859) with B*. (not A.); Alf., Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.) give avris 
with A. 1,7, Vulg., efc.; $. reads avrijs Kal THs yns-—H. R. C. : Pe ee f 

7 Ver. 8. Codd. A., etc., give tméyer. [So Lach., Alf., and Tisch. (1859) ; Treg. and Tisch. (8th Ed.) give vrayew with S- 
B*, P.—E. R. C. 

8 Ver. 8. (the “and yet is” isan attempted translation of the printed text of Erasmus, kaimep éo7t, This reading, a3 
is now generally conceded, is * an error of Erasmus’ copyist” or of the press; it is not found in the original MS. of Hras- 
mus. On this subject Dr. Conant writes (in his article on the Greek Text of the Apocalypse in T’ e Baptist Quarterly): “Tho 
MS. reads, cai rap ear, with eor slightly removed from the preceding sylJable (as often happens in manuscript), but with 
a distinctly written a in the syllable rap, and with the accentuation, unquestionably, of kat mdpeore. The copyist, mis- 
taking a for e in the syllable wap, and making a wrong division of syllables, wrote caimrep éo7, contrary both to the letters 
and the accentuation of the MS. There can be no doubt that the true reading is that of the ancient MSS., namely. the 
Sinaitic (mapeore—mapeorar), the Alex. (Cod. Eph. is defective here), B. of the Apoc., and the Porphyrian palimpsest, all of 
which have mapeotau.” The reading thus indicated is universally adopted.—E. R C.] 

9 Ver. 10. [Crit. Eds. read 6 elo without «ai. in acc. with N. A. B*. P., Vulg., etc.—H, R. C.] 

10 Ver, 11. [Lach., Alf. Tisch. read avtés with A. P.1, Vulg., etc.; Treg. gives odtos with &. BY—E.R.C.] 

11 Ver, 12. The reading ovww in acc. with B*. [Ne. P., Vulg.], etc. [So Alf, Treg., and Tisch.; Lach. reads ovx with A., 

id.—fi. R. C. Spark 
Fuld.- Se tonit. Fda. read «ai with %. A. BY, P.1, Am., Fuld., Demid.. Tol.; Olem. and Lips. *% require éri.—H. R. C.J 

18 Ver. 16. [Tisch. (8th Ed.) reads wvpi, without ev, with X. B*, P.; Lach,, Tisch, (1859), Treg. prefix ev with A.; Alf. 

brackets.—E. R. C.] 5 
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one mind (xotjoat piav yvdpyyv)]*, and [ins. to] give their kingdom unto the beast 
18 [wild-beast], until the words'® of God shall be fulfilled [finished]. And the woman 
which [that] thou sawest is that [the] great city, which [that] reigneth [hath king- 


dom] over the kings of the earth. 


14 Ver. 17. [This claus3 is omitted by Lachm., and bracketed by Alf., in accord. with A. 79, Vulg., etc. ; it (or yrouny 
uiav) is given by Treg. and Tisch., with X. B*, P. 1, 7, 14, ete.—E. R. C.] 


16 Ver. 17. Codd. A. B*. [N. P.] give ot Adyou. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 


When we say: the fall of Babylon as a Hea- 
ven-picture, we mean, the fall of Babylon sub 
specie eternt, or, in other words, the phenomenon 
of Antichristianity in the Church, in all its his- 
torical bearings, illuminated by the light of re- 
velation and designated for judgment by the 
rule of Divine Providence. 

We must, above all, keep fast hold of the fol- 
lowing points: 1. That the Babylon here spoken 
of, the Harlot, is to be distinguished from the 
general Babylon (ch. xvi. 19), and yet that it 
coincides with the latter as its first [last ?]* his- 
torical culmination. 2. That the Beast which 
bears the Harlot is identical with the Beast out 
of the sea (ch. xiii.), as the peculiar antitheo- 
cratic and Antichristian organ of Satan; that, 
however, it here comes under consideration pro- 
visionally in a special aspect only, as bearing 
the Woman for a time, and, finally, judging 
her. Hence, also, the history of the Beast is 
more special here than inch. xiii. In the lat- 
ter passage, ver. 8, one of his heads is mortally 
wounded; here, the whole Beast disappears for 
atime (ver. 8).¢ 38. That the heads and horns 
of the Beast here resolve themselves into a spe- 
cial history consisting of two parts—a history 
which must by no means be confounded with the 
history of the Beast presented in ch. xiii. 

That we are still in the sphere of the seventh 
Vial of anger is manifest, in the first place, from 
the bare fact that one of the seven Angels who 
had the Vials, shows the Seer the judgment of 
the great Harlot. The latter is preliminarily 
signalized by two marks: 1. She sits upon many 
waters; she is an authority based upon many 
nationalities, many national dispositions, pecu- 
liarities and currents. 2. With her the kings of 
the earth have committed fornication, and they who 
inhabit the earth have become drunk with the 
wine of her fornication. She herself has become 
for the kings of the earth, of earthly states and 
seats of culture, an idol, a subject of idolatry 
which has seduced them to a thousand-fold 
apostasy from the laws of religion, humanity, 
truth and righteousness ; and not only have they 
departed from the true God and served false 
gods in company and connection with her, but 





* [It is probable that the erste of the German edition is a 
misprint for letzte, as it is only in the latter form that the 
proposition of our Author can be accepted. It may be re- 
marked that even with this correction the truth of the first 
part of the proposition is questionable. Is it not probable 
that by “ Babylon the Great ” of ch. xvi. 19, the Seer con- 
templated the entire Babylon as “headed up” in the Babylon 
of the last days ; or, in other words, as identical with “ Baby- 
Jon the Great” of ver. 5?—E. R. C.] 

} [1s not one and the same event set f rth by the figures, 
“as slain” (xiii. 3), and “is not” (xvii. 3)—viz.: the appa- 
rent ceasing of the Beast to exist as Beast ?—H. R. C.] 


they have also done the same independently, 
as her followers and imitators. They have, 
however, in many respects been swept along in 
this direction by those who inhabit the earth— 
by absolute hangers-on of the soil and of au- 
thority, who have become intoxicated in the fa- 
natical enthusiasm of the bigotry of the world. 

The Angel takes the Seer in spirit into a 
wilderness. Here, it seems, we a while ago left 
the Woman, once clothed with the sun (ch. xii.). 
And such is indeed the fact: it is the same 
wilderness, and not the same; the same Woman, 
and not the same. History sufficiently instructs 
us concerning the fact that the holy wilderness 
of world-renunciation, of asceticism, which so 
long guarded the integrity of the Woman, be- 
came in course of time a wilderness of spiritual 
and intellectual moral corruption—that the hea- 
venly flight from the world was changed into a 
demonic seeking of the world, embodied in the 
wild career of false monks—that a wilderness of 
hypocrisy, pia fraus, fanatical terrorism and de- 
moralizing dogmas of all kinds was gradually 
developed. But the Woman—is she, indeed, the 
same? Those who cannot understand how the 
one Woman (ch. xii.) can in the course of time 
have divided into the two figures of the Harlot 
and the Bride, should consider the fact that the 
wheat and the chiff grow on the same ear; that 
the same Theocracy which, in respect of its in- 
ternal essence, bore Christ, also crucified Him, 
in respect of its external hierarchical figuration ; 
and that thus the development of the Harlot 
and the Bride has not been effected in two sepa- 
rate lines, but in an original organic unity, in 
which the contrast has been continually matu- 
ring (see the fool-note on p. 25). 

The following considerations now successively 
demand our attention: 

J. The Woman and her relation to the Beast. 

2. The Beast in his relation to the seven 
Heads. 

8. Theseven Heads in relation tothe ten Horns, 

1. The Woman and her relation to the Beast. 

That the Woman here depicted is significant 
of the fallen Church there can be no doubt, when 
we consider the import of the Woman (the con- 
gregation of God) and of womanhood (reli- 
giosity)—(see Rink, p. 238 sqq.). The exclu- 
sive reference of this figure to pagan Rome fails 
to recognize, in the first place, the broad scope 
of the eschatological vision; secondly, the fact 
that even in the time of Domitian, and far more 
in the time of Nero, it would have been impossi- 
ble for the Apocalyptist to speak of Rome 
as cherishing a true Antichristian thirst for the 
blood of the saints, Thirdly, such a reference 
misapprehends the idea of Antichristianity, 
which takes its rise only in corrupt Christianity. 
From these considerations it will also be evident, 
first, that not simply the fallen Romish Church, 
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Rome, is here intended;—this is the further 
from being the fact since imperial Rome has 
been transferred to Byzantium and its centre of 
gravity has been thence removed to Moscow and 
St. Petersburg; moreover, the hierarchical prin- 
ciple radiates far and wide throughout the 
Church. It is also further evident, however, 
that nothing but Christian Rome can constitute 
the symbolical and historical apex of this whole 
body of the fallen Church. The Muscovite hier- 
archism is too rude to be this apex; sporadic 
hierarchism too theoristic ; the mean lies where 
hierarchism is in its whole demonic depth. 
Nevertheless, we regard the seven mountains 
whereon the Woman sits, as but an allusion to 
terrestrial Rome, it being: agreeable to the con- 
sistency of the Book to take the seven mountains 
as a symbolical figure, of which we must speak 
further on. The Seer declares that he wondered 
much to see the Woman as he saw her. We ap- 
prehend this utterance in the same sense with 
those expositors who have assigned the contrast 
of this figure with the appearance in ch. xii. as 
the ground of the Seer’s wonderment. In the 
earlier passage, we behold a celestial Woman, 
clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet, 
adorned with a garland of chosen stars, equipped 
with eagle’s wings. Here we have a Harlot, 
riding or sitting upon a scarlet Beast, a Beast 
signalized with the hue of blood and blood- 
thirstiness (into which the fiery hue of the Dra- 
gon has darkened), and thus herself founded 
upon the Beast and its blood-thirstiness, 7. ¢., 
upon an Antichristian world-power and bloody 
violence. The Beast is full of the names of 
blasphemy—there is no form of irreligion which 
is not comprehended in the absolute Machia- 
velism of world-monarchy: religious persecu- 
tion, contempt of humanity, despotism over con- 
sciences, breach of promise, a doctrinal system 
of faithlessness—and the like—are some of the 
first articles. The incongruence of the seven 
Heads and ten Horns is brought into view here 
likewise, in order to the signalizing of the power 
indicated, as possessing the semblance, and but 
the semblance, of holiness. On this demonic 
Beast the poor Woman has prepared her a sort 
of throne for her exaltation; no longer is the 
moon beneath her feet—vanished are the stars 
of elect spirits, and the eagle-wings. She her- 
self is clothed with a party-colored double red— 
with the royal hue of purple and the scarlet of 
blood—and over this is spread the sheen of gold 
brocade, of precious stones and pearls, the rich- 
est worldly adornment of every sort. In her 
hand the Woman holds the magical means of her 
dominion and glory, the golden cup, the symboli- 
cal vessel of consecrate and holy communion, 
solace and refreshment—but full of abomina- 
tions; and, together with the cup, the unclean- 
nesses of the fornication, 2. e., the idolatry, of 
the earth—i. e., all those iniquities that follow 
in the train of idolatry. The abominations de- 
note all manner of unnaturalnesses; the wn- 
cleannesses of the fornication of the earth are 
all those immoralities which are the consequen- 
tial issues of the earth’s departure from the true 
God and its service of false divinities. On her fore- 
head she has a name written as a mystery; 1. @., 
whoever is able to read the name, will read the 





following inscription: Babylon the Great, the 
Mother of the Harlots and of the Abominations of the 
Harth. She herself knows not that her proper 
escutcheon—absolute sovereignty over the con- 
sciences of earth—means only this, and can 
mean nothing else. Most repulsive is her 
appearance: A drunken woman! Through 
fanaticism intoxicated to the verge of fren- 
zy! Drunken with the blood of the saints 
and with the blood of the witnesses of Jesus! 
Blood-guiltiness produces excitement, con- 
fusion of the mind; and this remark ap- 
plies in the fullest sense to that blood-guilti- 
ness whose measure is filled up in the per- 
secution and destruction of the holiest witnesses 
of God and Christ. Grotius depicts this pheno- 
menon with drastic vividness, like a Dutch genre- 
picture: Vidit eam ore rabido, despumante et evo- 
mente sanguinem, ut ebrit solent.—But now arises 
the question—how can the Beast lend himself to 
bear the Woman, when it is declared that the 
ten Horns and the Beast shall hate the Harlot 
and make her desolate (ver. 16)? The weight 
of the future tense must be observed here. At 
first the Beast is subject to the Woman, for it is 
the Woman who helped the Beast out of his ap- 
parent annihilation. The absolutism of the hier- 
archy has promoted the growth of the absolu- 
tism of despotism. Finally, however, there is a 
reversal of the relation, the Beast having made 
a pupil of the Woman’s, the False Prophet, sub- 
servient to himself; and in the end it is the 
deep-lying antagonism between the demonic 
ground-forms of the two [the Woman and the 
Beast] which gives occasion to the full out- 
break of hostility and the destruction of the 
Woman—possibly in a conflict in which the Beast 
will prove himself more human than the Harlot. 

The Seer marvels to see the Woman in this 
situation—or, let us rather say, to see her again. 
According to the speech of the Angel, that 
which most surprises John is her fellowship 
with the Beast, her riding upon him—this most 
horrible Amazon-equipment. Hence the answer 
of the Angel [to John’s wonderment] has in 
view an explanation of the origin of this mys- 
tery of the fellowship of the Woman and the 
Beast. The utterance runsthus: The Beast was, 
and is not, and shall ascend out of the abyss, in 
order to go speedily into damnation.* This decla- 
ration [of the Beast’s vanishment and re-appear- 
ance] is, certainly, a parallel to the mortal 
wounding of a head of the Beast (ch. xiii. 3), 
but it must be distinguished from the declaration 
concerning the king who ‘is not yet come” 
(ch. xvii. 10). The wounding of the Beast’s 
head is the cause, the disappearance of the 
Beast the result; the return of the Beast is the 
transition from the seventh to the eighth head. 
For at that very moment of the vision [not the 
moment depicted by the vision, but the time at 
which the vision was vouchsafed.—Tr. |, the 
Beast was not—he seemed to have vanished— 
whilst the sixth king was in being. We, there- 
fore, understand the declaration of the Angel as 
of the following import: The Antichristian 
world-power was in being before Christ ; it then 
seemed, for a period reaching to the time of the 





* [So Lange here freely renders.—E. R. O.] 
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vision, to be annihilated by the victory of Christ 
—as indeed it was principially annihilated ; it 
however was to return later as an external appa- 
rent power. And it was as the returned 
Beast that the Beast carried the Woman, for in 
that interval of bis vanishment it was only in the 
saintly seeming of subserviency to the Woman 
that he could make his appearance again. But, 
again, it was also his wonderful re-appearance 
which induced the Woman to trust herself to 
him. From the wonder of all people dwelling 
upon the earth at the apparent invincibility of 
the Beast—that is, from the renewed belief in 
the irresistible power of evil—the complete fall 
of the Woman resulted—the vain fancy that 
with the help of the Beast, with the help of un- 
godly and God-opposed state-maxims, she might 
attain to greatness and ever-increasing glory. 
Hence this unblest concordat in which, for a 
long time, the Woman seems to rule the Beast, 
until she is finally deposed and destroyed by 
him. 

2. The Beast 
Heads. 

Hither [let] understanding [come]. The mys- 
tery which the Angel here pronounces can be 
solved only through the union of worldly under- 
standing [or an understanding of the world— 
Weliverstand] and spiritual wisdom. In the ap- 
plication of this problem to the Nero tradition, 
there would certainly have been no wisdom; at 
most, it could only have contained such an wn- 
derstanding as the Apocalyptist would have de- 
clared to be devoid of wisdom. To proceed, the 
seven Heads of the Beast are seven mountains, on 
which the Woman sits, and are seven kings. 
Here our task is, to abide by the laws of sym- 
bolism and not take a leap into geography, al- 
though we assume that there is an allusion to the 
City of the Seven Hills. Neither is it advisable 
to regard the sentence, and ure seven kings, as 
tautological. 
world-monarchies (ch. ii.) are, in respect of 
their bright side, represented in the human 
image of metal, and (ch. vii.) in respect of their 
dark side, in the four beasts, so there is also here, 
doubtless, an antithesis to be taken for granted. 
The seven mountains are seven forms of empire 
—in the sacred number, because the State, taken 
in the abstract, is subservient to the purposes 
of the Divine Kingdom. The kings, however, 
seem here, in accordance with chs. xvii. 2 and 
XViii. 3, as despots, to represent the dark side 
of the world-monarchy, its God and Christ-op- 
posed conduct—hence, pre-eminently, its bestial 
nature. The reference is not to individual kings; 
such a reference is impossible on this account, if 
for no other reason, wz.: because the kings must 
be in exact correspondence with the seven moun- 
tains. Otherwise the Apocalyptist must necessa- 
rily have seen fourteen heads, for, in accordance 
with the laws of allegory, the heads cannot de- 
note two entirely different groups—the seven 
mountains as diverse from the seven kings. We 
reckon once more, therefore, the four world- 
monarchies of Daniel and add to them the Ro- 
man-Herodian government as the fifth monarchy. 
The sixth king is the Roman Empire at the time 
of the vision, and the Seer proleptically beholds 
the coming of a seventh, a world-monarchy, on 


jn ‘his relation to the seven 





As in the Book of Daniel, the | 





which the Woman can ride for a short time. 
Then the Beast that was, and is not, again un- 
disguisedly appears. In the seventh king it was, 
to a greater or less extent, the still anonymous 
bearer of the Woman; in the e¢ghth, which issues 
from all the seven, as their evil extract, it will 
become the open enemy and destroyer of the 
Woman, and then, when it has fulfilled its judi- 
cial mission, it will go into perdition. 

8. The Seven Heads and the Ten Horns. 

The ten horns are distinct from the seven heads; 
they seem finally, however, to be comprehended 
together above the eighth head (eight is the num- 
ber of the world), in which the Beast manifests 
himself again openly. The number ¢en is the 
number of the ripe development of the world, 
in antithesis to the number seven as the number 
of complete Divine order. And so, also, the 
horns denote bare power or force, in antithesis 
to the heads which symbolize the government of 
intelligence. They, therefore, together with the 
eighth king-picture from the life of the Beast, 
issue forth as ten kings of abstract power, as ab- 
solute radicalism. They had hitherto not yet 
received a kingdom; now they obtain, for one 
hour, complete imperial power in the world to- 
gether with the Beast. This hour is, again, 
the great and fear-inspiring hour of the decisive 
conflict between open Antichristianity and the 
hypocritically disguised Antichristianity of the 
Woman. The ten kings rule, not successively, 
but conjointly ; they are also not real kings, but 
mock-kings (@¢ BaovAeic),* and if they have one 
mind, it is but the spirit of Antichristian coali- 
tion. By the declaration: They shall war with 
the Lamb, and the Lamb shall conquer them, etc., 
the finale is indicated—the judgment upon the 
Beast (ch. xix. 19). But to what purpose this 
interruption here? It explains that hatred of 
the Woman which finally bursts forth in com- 
pleteness. A bold change of allegorical 
images is visible in the first and third verses, 
where the same Woman is spoken of as sitting 
upon many waters, and as sitting in the wilder- 
ness. Here [ver. 15] the reference is again to the 
waters on which the Harlot sits (and when we 
read: the waters which thou sawest, this inaccu- 
racy reminds us of similar expressions in the 
Johannean Gospel). The sovereignty of the 
Harlot is based not only upon the wilderness and 
the Beast, but also, through these, upon the 
peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and 
tongues. And she becomes in the end, by means 
of the semblance of Christocracy that clings to 
her, an object of hatred to the ten Horns and 
the Beast. She is destroyed by four principal 
strokes. In the first place, she is wasted, deso- 
lated: an allusion to the Harlot as a city, or to 
her false eremite estate. Secondly, she is stripped, 
exposed in her nakedness, a frequently cited 
punishment of courtesans, whose meretricious 
adornment has been a means of seduction. 








* [When the Apostle Paul refers to the fact that the Thes- 
salonians treated him as (@s) an Apostle, does he imply that 
he was a mock-apostle? The well-known force of ws is to in- 
dicate not mere similarity to an individual or a class, but in- 
clusion in a class specified—thus it is declared. Matt. xxi. 
26, that the people held John as a prophet; see also | Cor. iv. 
1,14; x.15: 2C rv, vi. 4. ete, And further: “To receive au- 
aye “ aking,” is to be a king, de facto if not de jure.— 
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Thirdly, she is, while still living, robbed of her 
flesh, which her enemies devour: her goods, her 
territories, all her possessions become the prey 
of the foe. And fourthly, she is, in a sarcastic 
auto da fé, suggestive of so many like pro- 
ceedings, burned with fire; amid the wrath- 
fire of open, bold Antichristianity, hypocritical 
Antichristianity meets its end.—for God gave 
into their hearts. As, in accordance with the 
grand view of the Seer, in the wrath of the 
heathen, the wrath of God is manifest in an 
ironical mode of judgment, so in the one mind 
and unanimity of these kings, the purpose of 
God is visible, and in the surrender of their 
kingdom to the Beast, the consummation of the 
prophetic words of God may be seen, as in that 
dark hour when Caiaphas and Pilate were made 
to subserve His Providence (John xi. 51, 
xix. 11). The Angel at the close comprehends 
the characteristics of the Woman in one expres- 
sion: Zhe Woman that thou sawest is the great 
city that hath kingdom over the kings of the earth. 
In the Woman, Great Babylon shall be judged 
specially as Babylon. 


[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETC. | 
By the American Editor. 


Exuiorr:* This chapter contains a vision 
(vers. 8-6), and a descriptive statement by the 
Angel (vers. 7-18); both the vision and state- 
ment are introductory to the judgment upon Ba- 
bylon, and explanatory of its causes and rea- 
sonableness. Jn the Vision, the Woman repre- 
sents Papal Rome; the Beast, the Roman Em- 
pire under its last or Papal head (see p. 259) ; 
the desert, the Roman Campagna. The period 
of time contemplated in the vision is the 1260 
years of the Beast’s life under his last head (p. 
260).—In the description, the Angel contemplates 
the entire history of both the Woman and the 
Beast—the former representing Rome, Imperial 
and Papal (see ver. 18); the latter (identical 
with the Beast from the sea of ch. xiii.), the Ro- 
man Empire under all its heads or forms. (It 
is on the ground of the general nature of this 
description that Elliott denies that the burning 
of ver. 16 is the final burning foretold in ch. 
xviii. 8. He explains the destruction referred 
to in the former instance as preceding the vision 
—as that effected by the ten Gothic powers in 
the Fifth and Sixth centuries. These horns of 
the Beast (p. 260) then spoiled and burned the 
City, and so desolated the surrounding Cam- 
pagna as to produce the épyyoc or desert, in the 
midst of which Papal Rome arose, and in which 
(ver. 8) the vision was located).—The riding of 
the Woman on the Beast (ver. 8) symbolizes that 
the Western Papal Empire, as a whole, with the 
power of its ten secular kingdoms and many 
peoples, should uphold and be ruled by Papal 
Rome.—The double character of the Woman, as 
a Harlot with the ten kings and a tavern-hostess 
vending drugged wines to the common people 
(vers. 1, 2, 4), symbolizes her unholy alliance 
with the former, and her unholy and corrupting 
traffic (in indulgences, relics, transubstantiation- 





* [Elliott is at this point exceedingly obscure. The above 
is believed to be # fair presentation of the views he designed 
to express.—E. R. 0.] 
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cup, etc.) with the latter.—The adornment of the 
Harlot (ver. 4) presents, ‘‘as applied to the Ro- 
mish Church, a picture characteristic and from 
the life; the dress coloring specified being dis- 
tinctively that of the Romish ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, and the ornaments those with which it 
has been bedecked beyond any Church called 
Christian.’”’—The word Mystery, ver. 5 (allusive 
to the mystery of iniquity, 2 Thess, ii. 7, 8), “ was 
once, if we may repose credit on no vulgar au- 
thority, written on the Pope’s tiara.’’*—The 
title ‘* Mother of harlots, etc.,” is a parody of the 
title, “Rome, Mother and Mistress.”—The 
drunkenness with the blood of saints, ver. 6, sym- 
bolizes the martyr blood shed by Rome through- 
out the 1260 years of her prosperity. 

Barnes: This chapter commences a more de- 
tailed description of the judgment inflicted on 
the Antichristian power referred to in ch. xvi. ; 
it contains a description of the sequel of the 
seventh Vial, which is continued (in various 
forms) to the close of ch. xix. ; it embraces the 
following: 1. Introduction, vers. 1-3 ; 2. A par- 
ticular description of this Antichristian power, 
vers. 3-6; 8 An explanation of what is meant 
by the Woman, and of the design of the repre- 
sentation, which comprises (1), a promise of the 
Angel that he would explain; (2) an enigmati- 
cal representation of the design of the vision 
(containing a description of the Beast, etc.), 
vers. 8-14; (8) a more literal statement of what 
is meant by this, vers. 15-18.—The Harlot sym- 
bolizes Papal Rome; her adornment, fornication, 
cup, drunkenness, many waters, substantially as 
Elliott; her inscription, see Expu. 1n DeEratt, 
ver. 6.—The Beast is identical with that of ch. 
xiii. 1, and designates the Roman power (see p. 
260)—the period of the vision being that of the 
Highth or Papal head and the ten horns, or ten 
subordinate kingdoms +—viz.: the 1260 years of 
Papal supremacy.—The destruction of vers. 16, 
17, is the final destruction of ch. xviii. 8, to be 
effected by the instrumentality of the ten secu- 
lar powers who now uphold and are governed by 
the Harlot.—The épnuoc, ver. 3, is the Roman 
Campagna. tf 








* [ Scaliger, on the authority of an informant of the Duke 
of Montmorency whilst at Rome. And so again Francis Le 
Moyne and Brocardus, on ocular evidence, they assure us; 
saying that Julius III. removed it. tee Daubuz, Vitringa, 
and Bishop Newton, ad loc.”  Foot-note by Etuorr.—k. 


R. C. 

+ fa es agrees with Elliott as to the general interpreta- 
tion of the heads and horns,as on p. 259. He understands, 
however, by the sixth head, not the diademed emperors whom 
he includes under the fifth, but the Dnkedom under the Ex- 
archate of Ravenna, continuing from A. D. 566 to 727.—K. 
R. C. 

‘e ‘heen agrees with Elliott as to the place indicated by 
the épyzos, but not as to the fact that it was produced by 
the destruction of ver.16. The following extract which he 
makes from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. xlv., deserves con- 
sideration: ‘Rome had reached, about the close of the sixth 
century, the lowest period of her depression, By the re- 
moval of the seat of empire, and the successive loss of the 
provinces, the sources of private and public opulence were 
exhausted; the lofty tree under whose shade the nations of 
the earth had reposed, was deprived of its leaves and 
branches, and the sapless trunk left to wither on the ground. 
The ministers of command and the messengers of victory no 
longer met on the Appian or Flaminian way; and the hos- 
tile approach of the Lombards was often felt and continually 
feared. The inhabitants of a potent and peaceful capital, 
who visit without an anxious thought the garden of the ad- 
jacent country, will faintly picture in their fancy the dis- 
tress of the Romans; they shut or epened their gates with 
a trembling hand, beheld from the walls the flames of their 
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Stuart: Ch. xvii. is wholly occupied with an 
explanatory vision designed for the purpose of 
making the reader understand whose destruc- 
tion is going on.—The Woman symbolizes the 
City of Rome, ‘ altogether in the manner of the 
Old Testament prophets, who everywhere per- 
sonify great cities by women.” —‘“The Beéast 
means the Roman Emperors, specifically Nero, 
of whom the report spread throughout the em- 
pire is (was) that he will revive, after being ap- 
parently slain, and will come as it were from the 
abyss or Hades; but he wiil still perish, and 
that speedily. The Beast symbolizes him of 
whom it is said, that all the world will wonder 
at and worship him, when they see him thus re- 
turned, as they suppose from the under-world ” 
(see also p. 261).—The ten horns denote the 
subordinate and tributary kings of the empire, 
who unite with the Beast in persecuting the 
Church.—Ver. 16 indicates ‘‘that tyrants like 
Nero, and persecutors such as his confederates, 
would occasion wasting and desolation to Rome, 
even like that already inflicted by Nero, who 
had set Rome on fire and consumed a large por- 
tion of it. In a description so highly figurative 
as the one before us, nothing more seems to be 
necessarily meant.’”’—The épyuoc of ver. 3, is 
‘“‘appropriate to symbolize the future condition 
of the Beast.” 

WorpswortH. The views of this commenta- 
tor concerning the Woman and her session upon 
the Beast, coincide generally with those of El- 
liott and Barnes.—For his interpretation of the 
Beast and the heads, see p. 261.—By the horns 
he understands ‘‘ the kingdoms growing out of 
the Roman Empire at its dismemberment.” — 
The 4pnmoc, he declares, may indicate the Cam- 





houses, and heard the lamentations of their brethren who 
were coupled together like dogs, and dragged away into dis- 
tant slavery beyond the sea and the mountains. Such inces- 
sant alarms must unnihilate the pleasures and interrupt the 
labors of rural life; and the Campagna of Rome was speedily 
reduced to the state of a dreary WILDERNESS, in which the land is 
barren, the waters are impure, and the air infectious. Curiosity 
and ambition no longer attracted the nations to the capital 
of the world; but if chance or necessity directed the steps 
of a wandering stranger, he contemplated with horror the 
vacancy and solitude of the city; and might be tempted to ask, 
where is the Senate, and where are the people? Ina season of 
exc«ssive rains. the Tiber swelled above its banks, and rushed 
with irresistible violence into the valleys of the seven hills. 
A pestilential disease arose from the stagnation of the 
deluge, and so rapid was the contagion that fourscore per- 
sons expired in an hour in the midst of a solemn procession 
which implored the mercy of heaven. A society in which 
marriage is encouraged, and industry prevails, soon repairs 
the accidental losses of pestilence and war; but as the far 
greater part of the Romans was condemned to hopeless indi- 
gence and celibacy, the depopulation was constant and visible, 
and the gloomy enthusiasts might expect the approaching failure 
of the human race. Yet the number of citizens still exceeded 
the measure of subsistence; their precarious food was sup- 
vlied from the harvest of Sicily and Egypt; and the fre- 
quent repetition of famine betrays the inattention of the 
emperor to a distant province. The edifices of Rome were 
exposed to the same ruin and decay ; the mouldering fabrics were 
easily overthrown by inundations, tempests and earthquakes, and 
the monks who had occupied the most advantagous stations, exulted 
in their base triumph over the ruins of antiquity. .. Like Thebes, 
or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Rome might have been 
erased from the earth, if the city had not been animated by 
a vital principle which again restored her to honor and do- 
minion..... The power as well as the virtue of the Apostles 
revived with living energy in the breasts of their successors; 
and the chair of St, Peter, under the reign of Maurice, was 
occupied by the first and greatest of the name of Gregory. 

... The sword of the enemy was suspended over Rome; it 
was avorted by the mild eloquence and seasonable gifts of 
the Pontiff, who commanded the respect of heretics and bar- 
barians.”’—E. R. ©.] 


pagna, or the moral wilderness in which Rome 
18 situate, or both.—The destruction of ver. 16 
he interprets as Barnes. 

AtrorD. This commentator also adopts the 
generally accepted Protestant hypothesis (that 
advocated by Elliott and Barnes) concerning the 
Woman, her adornment, fornication, session upon 
the Beast, etc.—For his interpretation of the 
Beast and the seven heads, see pp. 261 sq.—Con- 
cerning the eighth head he writes: ‘‘ This eighth, 
the last and worst phase of the Beast, is not re- 
presented as any one of his heads, but as being 
the Beast himself in actual embodiment. He is 
éx Tov éxrd, not ‘one of the seven,’ but the suc- 
cessor and result of the seven, following and 
springing out of them. And he ¢i¢ drddeav 
ixdyex—does not fall like the others, but goes 
on and meets his own destruction at the hand 
of the Lord Himself. There can be little doubt 
in the mind of the student of prophecy, who is 
thus described; that it is the ultimate Anti- 
christian power, prefigured by the little horn in 
Daniel, and expressly announced by St. Paul, 2 
Thess. ii. 8 sqq.’’"—He interprets the ten horns 
as ‘‘ten European powers, which, in the last 
time, in concert with and subjection to the Anti- 
christian power, shall make war against Christ. 
In the precise number and form here indicated, 
they have not yet arisen.”,—He regards the de- 
struction as the final destruction mentioned ch. 
Xviii. 

Lorn: It is apparent from vers. 1, 2, that the 
Woman had been beheld in a previous but un- 
recorded vision, sitting where there were seven 
mountains and many waters. The scene was the 
site of Rome; the seven mountains were the seven 
hills of that city, and were symbols of the seven 
kinds of rulers who had exercised the govern- 
ment of the ancient empire; the waters were 
symbols of the peoples, eic., of the empire; the 
Woman symbolized the nationalized hierarchies 
of the Apostate Church, and the actions ascribed 
to her show that the kings of the earth united 
with her in her idolatry.—The vision exhibited 
(vers. 8-6) and the explanation (vers. 7-18) re- 
present the Woman in her relations to the rulers, 
first as her supporters, and finally as her destroy- 
ers.—The Beast on which the Woman was borne, 
was, and is not, and yet is: it was, as the succes- 
sions of rulers of the ancient empire, which its 
heads symbolize, had been; it és not, as a go- 
vernment of a head is no longer exercised over 
the empire as anterior to its fall; and yet it still 
és, in an eighth form, inasmuch as the cotempo- 
raneous kings who now reign over the kingdom 
into which it is divided exert a.sway essentially 
the same—they are a combination of rulers and 
under their several governments one, by exer- 
cising their authority on the same principles and 
on the same authority as the seventh head, and 
in that respect they are an eighth appropriately 
symbolized by the same monster under the 
horns.*—The names of blasphemy symbolize the 





* (Lord regards the Beast as identical with that of ch. xiii, 
1, At the time of the emergence from the sea (ch. xiii.), the 
horns were diademed, which, in his judgment, indicates that 
then a'l the heads stould have fallen, althongh at the time of 
the Apocalyptist but five had fallen, At the time of the emer- 
gence, and in the passage before us, the Beast represents “the 
Gothic rulers who established governments in the Western 
Empire during the Fifth century, and their successors and 
subjects to the present time” (see p. 262). The Beast in its 
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arrogation by the rulers of the rights of God, in 
assuming to dictate the faith and worship of 
their subjects, legislating over Divine laws, 
making their will the reason that they are to 
offer worship, ete.—The session of the Woman on 
the Beast denotes that the combination of hie- 
rarchies whom she symbolizes is nationalized and 
established by the civil rulers.—The destruction 
of ver. 16 has already begun in the disallowance 
and scorn of the claims of the Established 
Church in most of the European States, the con- 
fiscation of her property in France, the con- 
quest of the Papal States, etc.; and these judg- 
ments are to be carried on to a greater se- 
verity. 

Guascow. This writer adopts the generally 
accepted Protestant view that the Woman sym- 
bolizes Rome ecclesiastical.—The Beast he iden- 
tifies with the Beast of ch. xiii. 1, and the Dra- 
gon of ch. xii. (see p. 263), and regards it as 
symbolizing, in its entirety, the world-power, 
and at the period contemplated by the vision, 
the Roman Empire in and after the fall of the 
Western Empire, A. D., 493.—The heads have 
here a double symbolization; they are: 1. Seven 
mountains, t. e., the seven forms of government 
through which the Beast (since his emergence 
from the sea, ch. xiii. 1) has passed, viz.: (1) 
the state of ten horns represented in Italy for a 
time by Odoacer and Theodoric, (2) the govern- 
ment of Justinian in the West, (8) the Kingdom 
of the Lombards, (4) that of Pepin and Charle- 
magne, (5) that of Otho the Great, (6) tbat of 
Charles V., (7) that of the Emperors after Pro- 
testantism obtained political equality, A. D. 
1555; 2. Seven kings, 7. e., the original kingdoms 
out of which the Roman power rose, as on p. 
242.—The horns he interprets as Elliott, see p. 
259.—The session on the Beast he interprets as 
Elliott and Protestant interpreters generally.— 
The period of the vision he places in the latter 
part of the effusion of the seventh Vial; the 
Woman *‘is revealed 1o view in the same condi- 
tion in which she has existed for a long period.’’ 
—Ver. 16 foretells the assaults that have from 
the era of the Emperors been made, from time 
to time, upon the Romish Church, to result in a 
complete destruction. 

AUBERLEN: This chapter describes the Harlot 
and the Beast, ripe for judgment. (For the 
views of this writer concerning the Woman and 
_the Beast, generically considered, and the 
wilderness, see pp. 243 sq., and 263 sq.). The 
Harlot is identical with the Woman of ch. xii., 
who symbolizes the Church of God in the world; 
she is the Church conforming to the world. The 
identity is established by, 1. The place where 
she is seen, the wilderness, comp. xii. 6, 14; xvii. 
8. 2. The fact that the same expressions are 
used in chs. xii. and xvii. for wilderness and Wo- 
man (épnuoc and yuv7). 8. The fact that the 
Beast in the two chapters is identical;—but 
Beast and Woman are in both placed in imme- 
diate connection; if the identity of the one is 
conceded, how is it possible to doubt that of the 





entirety symbolizes the Roman Empire in all its forms both 
before and after the disruption ;—th» heads representing the 
different forms of government hefore the disruption, viz: 
kings, consuls, dictators, decemvirs, tribunes, Pagan empe- 
rors, Christian emperors; the horns as above.—H,. R. .] 
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other?* 4, The expression used by the Seer: 
‘‘When I saw her I wondered: ”—the wonder 
finds its only explanation in the extraordinary 
change which had passed over the Woman; the 
impression made on John may be expressed by 
the words of Isaiah (i. 21): ‘ How is the faith- 
ful city become a harlot!”’ 5, The reason which 
lies in the expressions: Harlot (xvii. 1, 5, 15, 
16; xix. 2), to commit fornication (xvii. 2; xviii. 
3, 9), fornication (xiv. 8; xvii. 2,4; xviii. 3; 
xix. 2); Woman means the Church (see on p. 
248); Harlot throughout both Testaments the 
Apostate Church, comp. Jer. ii., iii. ; Ezek. xvi., 
xxiii. ; Hos. i.-iii.; Matt, xii. 89; xvi. 4; Mark 
viii. 88; Rev. ii. 21. 6, The objective parallel- 
ism between Babylon and New Jerusalem; both 
are cities—the one a harlot, the other a bride 
(xvii. 1, 8,5; xxi. 9); but as the latter is ac- 
knowledged to mean the transfigured Church, 
it follows that Babylon means the Church in its 
worldliness. 7. The contrast in xix. 2, 9, be- 
tween the Harlot and the Wife of the Lamb. 8, 
The word Mystery on the forehead of the Harlot 
(ver. 5); this word warns us not to adopt a lite- 
ral, but to look for a spiritual interpretation of 
those which follow, an interpretation to which 
we may be guided by Eph. v. 81, 82.—The word 
Harlot describes the essential character of the 
false Church ; she retains her human form, re- 
mains a woman, does not become a beast—she has 
a form of godliness, but denies the power there- 
of (2 Tim. iii. 8). Her adultery “ appears in its 
proper form when she wishes herself to be a 
worldly power, uses politics and diplomacy, 
makes flesh her arm, uses unholy means for holy 
ends, spreads her dominions by sword or money, 
fascinates the hearts of men by sensual ritual- 
ism, allows herself to become ‘ Mistress of cere- 
monies’ to dignitaries of this world, flatters 
prince or people, the living or the dead—in short, 
when she, like Israel of old, seeks the help of 
one worldly power against the danger threaten- 
ing from another;” it appears in a less gross 
form (comp. Matt. vy. 28) ‘‘ whenever she forgets 
that she is in the world, even as Christ was in 
the world, as a bearer of the cross and pilgrim, 
that the world is crucified to her and judged, 
whenever she regards the world as a reality and 
lusts after its power and pleasures.” ‘Herein 
consists the essence of whoredom, in leaning and 
listening, and conforming to, and relying on 
the world. Hence, there could not be a better 
description of it than that given, xvii. 8, 7, 9; 
the Woman sits on the Beast.’”’+ (See also be- 





* [Tt must strike the reader at a first glance that all 
three expressions, wilderness, Woman, Beast (ch. xvii. 3), are 
without the article, which would be naturally expected here as 
expressions known from their previous occurrence. But the 
omission of the article has its good reason. The three ex- 
pressions are identical and yet ina sense not identical with 
the former; the heathen world, the Church, and the world- 
power, have undergone, as we shall see subsequently, great 
changes, so much go, that John can scarcely recognize them, 
and sees a beast, a woman, and a wilderness.” AUBERLEN.— 
b. R, 0. 

+ eehavten precedes the statements of which this section 
is an abstract, with a résumé of New Testament prophecy 
concerning the corruption of the Church. He writes: “Our 
Lord Himself has given no obscure intimations in the para- 
bles which refer to the history of the Church (Matt. xiii.), 
that when once the gospel, according to its destination, rha)l 
have the whole world for its field, ... the Church would not 
be pure, but mix-d, consisting of go dand evil. The xxiv. 
ch, of Matthew, Christ’s eschatological words, in whic Le 
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low).—The Harlot cannot be found exclusively 
either in the Romish Church, or in the Estab- 
lished State Churches. Christendom (the Church ) 
asa whole, in all its manifold manifestation of 
sects, is the Harlot; the boundaries between Wo- 
man and Harlot are not denominational—true 
believers are hidden and dispersed, the invisible 
Church is within the visible, as the kernel with- 
in the shell;* nevertheless it is true that the 
Roman and Greek Churches are in a more pecu- 
liar sense the Harlot, than the evangelical Pro- 
testant. ‘The Roman Catholic Church is not only 
accidentally and de facto, but in virtue of its very 
principle, a harlot,... whereas the Evangelical 
(Protestant) Church is, according to her princi- 
ple and fundamental creed, a chaste woman; 
the Reformation was a protest of the Woman 
against the Harlot.” —As yet the mystery of Ba- 
bylon is not fully developed. Bengel was pro- 
bably correct in his expectation that Rome will 
once more rise to power; it is probable that the 
Greco-Russian Catholicism will likewise become 
of importance; the adulterous, worldly ele- 
ments, in all churches and sects, lean towards 
that false Catholicism, and pave the way for its 
progress;—and thus may it attain again to 
power.—In like manner as the Woman, the Beast 
also appears in this chapter in a shape other 
than before; the deadly wound (xiii. 3) is healed 
(see Extracts from Auberlen in foot-notes, pp. 
263 sq.)—he recovers life and returns, but now 
not only from the sea (xiii. 3), but out of the 
abyss (xvii. 8), whence he has drawn new Anti- 
christian strength of Hell; he is now scarlet- 
colored, a symbol of his blood-guiltiness; the 
names of blasphemy formerly on his heads (xiii. 
1) now cover his whole body, as a sign that his 
opposition to God is now to manifest itself per- 
fectly ; the crowns which were formerly on the 
horns (xvii. 3) have now disappeared.+ In such 
manner the Antichristian Kingdom comes into ex- 
istence;—“a mew kingdom in which all the 





views simultaneously the destruction of Israel and His Pa- 
rousia, and hence judgment upon Israel and Christendom, 
—is based upon the fundamental view that the New Testa- 
ment Church will become as much a wicked and adulterous 
generativn as the Old Testament congregation; and the Lord 
dwells upon some symptoms and characteristics of this adul- 
tery, as distrust and suspicion, hatred, treachery (vers, 10-12), 
division into parties (23-26), false doctrine (24), In the light 
of this chapter the Apostles looked into the future of the 
Church, see 1 Tim. iv. 1 sqq ; 2 Tim. iii.1 8qq.: iv. 3,4; 2 
Peter ii. 1-3; iii. 3; 1 John ii. 18.” Comp. als) Luke xviii, 
8.—E. R. C.] 

* [Auberl n quotes as follows from John Michael Hahn 
(Briefe wu. Lieder tiber die Offenbarung, vol. v., sect. 6) The 
Harlot is not the city of Rome alone, neither is it only the 
Roman Catholic Church, to the exclusion of another, but all 
Churches and every Church, ours included, viz.: all Chris- 
tendom that is without the Spirit and life of our Lord Je- 
sus, which calls itself Christian, and has neither Christ’s 
mind nor Spirit. It is called Babylon, that is, confusion, for 
false Christendom, divided into very many churches and 
sects, is truly and strictly a confuser, However, in all 
churches, parties and sects of Christendom, the true Jesus- 
congregation, the Woman clothed with the sun, lives and is 
hidden, Corrupt, lifeless Christendom is the Harlot, whose 
great aim and rule of life is the pleasure of the flesh, the 
welfare of the beast-like, sensual humanity, who is open to 
the influence of all false spirits and teachers, and is go- 
verned by the spirit of nature and the world.”—HB, R. C.] 

ft (“Is this circumstance intended as an indication that 
the tea kingdoms into which the Germanic-Sclavonic world 
is to be divided, will lose their monarchical form in the end? 
The expression (ver. 2), ‘receive power as kings,’ speaking 
of the power which they are to receive along with the B-ast 
in the last time (uiav dpav), seems to be in favor of such a 
supposition.” AUBERLEN.—H, R. 0.] 


Beast’s opposition to God is concentrated, and 
raised to a power such as it had had never be- 
fore; therefore we read of an eighth, which pro- 
ceeds from the seven (xvii. 11), and is the full 
manifestation of the beast-nature.’’ The jinal 
apostasy will consist in the union of the pseudo- 
Christian and Antichristian elements, which the 
Apocalypse expresses by the Harlot sitting on 
the Beast ;* this alliance likewise appeared in 
the concluding period of the Old Testament— 
apostate Isracl, which was then the Harlot, 
formed an alliance with the heathen world- 
power against Jesus and His Apostles, see Luke 
xxiii. 12; Acts xvii. 5, 9.—The abominations 
committed by the Jews, drew down the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans, that is the 
judgment of the Harlot by the Beast (Dan. ix. 
26, 27)—an exact parallel to the future judg- 
ment set forth in vers. 16, 17.—The judgment 
on the Harlot has already begun; see extract in 
foot-note (first column), p. 264.—E. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ch. XVIL. 1, 2. One of the seven, etc.— 
W hich, is not to be determined, though the judg- 
ment upon Babylon in the narrower sense is in- 
dicated under the fourth Vial of anger.— 
Hither, deipo (comp. ch. xxi. 3).—The refer- 
ence is not to a local motion, but to a certain 
direction of the contemplation in accordance 
with the guidance of the Angel.—I will show 
unto thee the judgment.—‘“‘The fulfillment 
of the promise is not found immediately in ver, 
3 (contrary to the opinion of Hengstenberg), 
nor is it contained at all in ch. xvii.” (Diister- 
dieck). It is doubtless, however, the idea of 
the Angel that John must already be able to see 
the judgment in this appearance of this Woman 
—ch. xvii. being the judgment in a Heaven-pic- 
ture, and ch. xviii. the same in an Earth-picture. 
—Of the great harlot.—Pagan Rome, accord- 
ing to Diisterdieck. The following description 
is simply inappropriate to this conception.— 
That sitteth [Lange: is enthroned] upon 
many waters.—Pagan Rome did indeed reign 
over many peoples, but its throne did not rest 
upon the superstition of those peoples (Jer. li. 
13 does not apply here). Still more forcibly 
does the following pronounce against the appli- 
cation of the passage to pagan Rome.—[Ver. 2]. 
With whom the kings of the earth com- 
mitted fornication.—Pagan Rome did not 
allure the kings of the earth by blandishments ; 
she destroyed them. There is one case—that of 
Antony and Cleopatra—which might be recom- 
mended, as a make-shift, to the ‘historical in- 
terpretation,” but even there the genders would 
have to be reversed before it could properly be 
regarded as applicable. — And they who 
inhabit the earth were made drunk, etc. 
—Not even this could be said, with reference to 
pagan Rome, either of the Spaniards, or of the 





* [In a preceding paragraph, Auberlen speaks of the session 
of the Woman upon the Beast as symbolizing her adultery (see 
above), but here as indicating the jinal apostasy. Althouzh 
the former of these is the beginning of, and results ix the 
latter, yet are they distinct as bud and fruit. Is it not 
more correct t) say that the session indicates the completed 
and public alliance of the Church with the world, or world- 
power?—E. R. ©,] 
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Britons, or of the Germans, or of the Parthians, 
or of the Jews. 

Ver. 38. And he carried me away in 
spirit.—This is to be understood only of a 
change effected in the ecstatic direction of the 
spirit [of the Seer]. ‘The confounding of this 
wilderness with that mentioned in ch. xii. 6, 14— 
a proceeding which, on account of the lack of the 
article is, even from a mere formal point of view, 
properly impossible—is in Auberlen’s case con- 
nected with his view of the identity of the Har- 
lot of ch. xvii. and the Woman of ch. xii.’’* 
DuxsterpiscK. Most certainly, the ascetic wil- 
derness in which Jesuitism has its being is, spi- 
ritually, utterly diverse from the wilderness of 
Saint Anthony, and yet the two stand in the 
relation of historic continuity, and, hence, ex- 
ternal unity. In like manner, the relation of 
the Harlot to the Woman is determined. Ac- 
cording to Diisterdieck, et al., the Woman is seen 
in the wilderness because of the desolation im- 
minent upon her in accordance with ver. 16! 
The symbolical interpretation of the wilderness 
is abundantly illustrated both by the Old and 
the New Testaments (Moses, Elijah, John the 
Baptist, efc.); we must, therefore, wonder at the 
perverted interpretations of it (Bengel: Europe, 
especially Italy; other interpretations, see in 
Diisterdieck, p. 506). The fact that the same 
Woman who here sits in the wilderness, is sub- 
sequently represented as sitting on many waters, 
must necessarily give trouble to the * historical 
interpretation.”-And Isaw a Woman sitting 
upon a scarlet Beast.—De Wette and Ziillig 
embellish the Beast with a scarlet covering. The 
Beast must wear the color of blood (Andr., Lyra, 
et al.), just as the Dragon wears the color of 
fiame, which is allied to blood-color. The Wo- 
man’s attire is variegated; together with the 
blood-color, the honorable hue of purple appears. 
In general, the Beast of the present passage is 
identical with that of ch. xiii.; observe, how- 
ever, the formal distinction that in the latter 
passage the Beast is spoken of in its general, 
world-historical shape, whilst here the primary 
and special reference is to it in its re-appear- 
ance after its vanishment, as the bearer, at first, 
of the Harlot.—Full of the names of blas- 
phemy.—The yéyov+ with the accusative is re- 
markable. Hebraizing: An emphatic expres- 
sion: now filled up with writing; al/ the names 
of blasphemy. [‘‘The names of blasphemy, 
which were found before on the heads of the 
Beast only (xiii. 1), have now spread over its 
whole surface. As ridden and guided by the 
Harlot, it is tenfold more blasphemous in its 
titles and assumptions than before. The heathen 
world had but its Divi in the Caesars as in other 
deified men of note; but Christendom has its 
‘Most Faithful’ and ‘Most Christian’ kings, 
such as Louis XIV. and Philip II.; its ‘ Defend- 
ers of the Faith,’ such as Charles II. and James 
II.; its society of unprincipled intriguers called 
after the sacred name of our Lord, and working 
Satan’s work ‘ad majorem Dei gloriam;’ its 
‘holy office’ of the Inquisition, with its dens of 
darkest cruelty; finally its ‘Patrimony of St. 
Peter,’ and its ‘Holy Roman Empire;’ all of 


* [For the view of Auberlen, see foot-note (*), p,311,—E.R.C.] 
1 tee Text, and Gram., Note 3.—E, R. C.] 











them, and many more, new names of blasphemy, 
with which the Woman has invested the Beast. 
Go where we will, and look where we will in 
Papal Christendom, names of blasphemy meet 
us. The taverns, the shops, the titles of men 
and places, the very insurance badges on the 
houses are full of them.” ALrorp.—E. R. C.] 

Ver, 4. And gilded with gold and pre- 
cious stone and pearls.—‘‘ The xeypvowuevy 
is zeugmatical”’ (Diisterdieck). Both precious 
stones and pearls, however, must have been set 
in gold. As a decoration of the Church, such 
an apparel rudely anticipates the adornment, of 
the celestial congregation. A golden cup.— 
Even the cup [Kelch—chalice] or goblet [Becher 
=beaker] would look very strange in the hand 
of pagan Rome. The cup is, apart from the 
symbolism of measure, here the symbol of fel- 
lowship; the golden cup symbolizes the holiest 
fellowship—the fellowship of salvation. But, 
Jjilled with abominations, it is certainly akin to 
hypocrisy, as in accordance with Bede—a strange 
equivalent for the ‘‘poculum missaticum” (Ca- 
loy.). According to Diisterdieck, the golden cup 
means merely a cup that is golden, agreeably to 
the ‘‘historical interpretation.” The accusative 
kat Ta axdSaprais remarkable. The most plausi- 
ble construction of this is, apparently, that of 
Diisterdieck, who maintains that axédapra should 
be taken as parallel with the accusative rorfpiopv. 
It contributes to the characterism of the Woman 
when it is intimated that together with the cup 
she has all sorts of other things in her hand— 
things which the Spirit of truth designates as 
uncleannesses, and which are the issue of the 
fornication, i. e., idolatry, of the earth. [This 
language is probably taken from Jer. li. 7, ‘Ba- 
bylon hath been a golden cup in the Lord’s hand, 
that made all the earth drunken; the nations 
have drunken of the wine, therefore the nations 
are mad.’”’ Barnes on xiv. 8.—E. R.C.] 

Vers. 5,6. A name written.—The wvor#- 
pov does not belong to the inscription, but it 
characterizes it—7. e., it is declaratory that the 
name Sabylon and the rest of the title—the 
mother of the harlots and the abominations, ete. 
—is to be symbolically understood, [So also 
Barnes, Stuart, e¢ al. On the other hand, 
Hunastens., Worpsworth, Atr., et al. LILuin 
thus powerfully combats the former, and advo- 
cates the latter view: ‘¢1. While the Apocalypse 
is full of wvorf#pca, in no other instance does the 
narrator herald one as such. 2. Supposing the 
inscription to have included Mvorfpcov, an expla- 
nation was thus formally invited which is fur- 
nished in ver. 7; and the interpreting Angel is 
then to be considered as taking up the very 
word, and as personally (éyo) confronting the 
difficulty which it announced. 38. As the Angel 
uses it the term is attached not to the name, but 
to the Woman herself and her equipment. 4. In 
that reference it might very well characterize 
her origin, nature, history, and destination ; gra- 
ciously to know the evil—‘ the depths of Satan’ 
(ii. 24)—‘the mystery of iniquity’ (2 Thess. ii. 
7)—this, not less than the knowledge of the 
good, requires heavenly teaching and ‘an unc- 
tion from the Holy One’ (1 John ii. 20). 5. 
Even if not intended thus to be itself descriptive 
of the Woman, Mvorfpiov might yet stand in the 
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inscription as a sort of prelude or index to her 
name, somewhat like ‘Qde 7 copia éoriv in ch. 
xiii. 18.”—H. R. C.] , 

BABYLON THE GREAT.—This sym- 
bolism is introduced as early as in Genesis, with 
the history of the building of the tower, and 
carried on especially by Isaiah and Jeremiah 3 
this special Babylon, however, must not be 
identified with the general Babylon (ch. xiv. 8 
and ch. xvi. 19), as is ordinarily done.—The 
MOTHER OF HARLOTS has also a more 
special import; the mother is reflected in spi- 
ritually, or rather fleshly, kindred daughters, 
some of whom compete with the mother in magi- 
cal power. Grotius is correct in supposing 
that the aspect of the Woman must proclaim her 
drunkenness—and that a drunkenness with the 
blood of the saints, even the witnesses of 
Jesus (see Syn. Vizw). Prelusive examples of 
blood-thirstiness and its augmentations are to be 
found in the old pagan world; this blood-thirsti- 
ness, however, is fulfilled in the specific lusting 
of the Woman after the blood of the witnesses of 
Jesus, prefigured, it is true, by the death of Abel 
(see Matt. xxiii). [‘‘The phraseology is de- 
rived from the barbarous custom (still extant 
among many pagan nations) of drinking the 
blood of enemies slain in the way of revenge. 
Here, then, the fury of the persecutors is de- 
picted in a most graphic manner. Blood is 
drunk by them even to intoxication, @. e., copi- 
ously, in great quantities. The effect of drink- 
ing blood is said to be, to exasperate, and to in- 
toxicate with passion and a desire of vengeance. 
But the copiousness of the draught, and so the 
extent and bitterness of persecution, is particu- 
larly marked by the expression here.”” Sruarr, 
—H. R. C.]—And I wondered.—The Seer 
could hardly have expressed so great astonish- 
ment at the blood-thirstiness of pagan Rome— 
a quality long notorious and, proportionably, not 
so extraordinary. But this Woman! The Jew- 
ish hierarchy had, certainly, already nailed 
Christ to the cross. But that such a Woman 
could finally be the product of the historical de- 
velopment of the Church of faith then existent, 
must appear even to the Seer, with his know- 
ledge of the world, a thing unheard of. Diis- 
terdieck here reverts to Auberlen, stating that 
it is the opinion of the latter that the Seer mar- 
vels at recognizing in the Harlot the degenerate 
Woman of ch. xii. 1. Diisterdieck calls this as- 
sumption an ‘‘egregious mistake,” Not even 
Auberlen, however, could have looked upon the 
Woman herself as the Harlot; that which he 
so regards, is but the Woman’s last historical 
representation—in antithesis to her internal es- 
sence, the finally emergent Bride.* Similar ut- 
terances of amazement at the degeneracy of the 
Church are to be found even in the Old Testa- 
ment, Is. v. 1 [sqq.], Jer. ii. 1 [sqq.], ch. xviii., 
Ezek. xvi; Matt. xxiv. 87, 1 Tim. iv., ete. Ac- 
cording to Bengel, the Seer wondered at the 
phenomenon of so powerful a Beast being con- 
strained to carry the Woman; according to 
Zillig, Diisterdieck, et al., he marvelled because 
he knew not the import of the phenomenon; ac- 
cording to Ebrard, his astonishment was occa- 


* [For the view of AUBERLEN, see p. 311.—E. R. C.] 








sioned by the change in the Beast which he had 
seen in ch. xiii. According to Hengstenberg, 
who frequently makes a point of discovering 
moral failings even in the visional moods of 
the Seer, the wonderment of John is censured 
asfoolish. The object of astonishment is, doubt- 
less, intelligible to the Seer—it is the contrast 
between the Woman and the Harlot; in regard 
to the origin and development of this contrast, 
however, he stands in need of enlightenment 
from the Angel. [The object of wonder is doubt- 
less the complex mystery (the mysteries, for each 
object is in itself a mystery) concerning which 
the Angel gives an explanation, viz.: the Woman, 
the Beast, and their relation to each other. This 
is evident from the words of the Angel (ver. 7): 
Wherefore didst thou wonder? JI will tell (explain 
to) thee the mystery, etc. The explanation ex- 
tends through ver. 18.—E. R. C.] According 
to Diisterdieck, the Beast denotes the world-king- 
dom, and the Woman the world-city. 

Ver. 7. I will tell thee the mystery.— 
The mystery which he is to know, is the rela- 
tionship betwixt the Woman and the Beast [see 
above]. How has it come to pass that the Wo- 
man could seat herself upon this terrible Beast ? 
Or how is it that the wild-Beast suffered itself 
to be mounted by the Woman, like a gentle pal- 
frey? In this query lies the key to the dark 
words that follow. The first explanation is con- 
tained in the history of the Beast. 

Ver. 8. The Beast . . . was, and is not, 
and is about to ascend out of the abyss. 
—The historic re-emergence of the world-power, 
spiritually wounded to death by Christianity— 
an event proleptically beheld by the Seer at a 
time when the Beast seemed to be really de- 
stroyed—serves as an occasion of offence and 
fall to the world and, consequently, to the ma- 
jority of the men in whom the external and visi- 
ble form of the Woman consists. The earthly- 
minded dwellers on the earth, whose names 
are not written in the Book of Life from the 
foundation of the world—who, therefore, do not 
belong to the selection of the sealed—shall 
wonder when they see this apparent revival and 
gain of dominion on the part of the Beast. This 
is the history of the waning faith in the world- 
overcoming victory of Christ and the simul- 
taneously waxing faith in the omnipotence of 
the world-power. It is the history of all who 
can see the Kingdom of God only in a tangible 
Church, a tangible salvation, atangible Head of 
the Church—in a word, in external things. All 
of these have lost all heart for the powers of 
the world to come; through them, the Beast 
rises and the Woman descends, in a spiritual 
sense, or, in respect of outward appearance, the 
Woman is elevated on the back of the Beast—by 
means of a compromise between the two. [For 
an exposition of the Abyss, see Excursus, pp. 
864 sqq.—E. R. C.] ; 

Ver. 9. Herewith is connected the history of 
the Woman. It becomes intelligible only for the 
mind [Lange: understanding] that hath 
wisdom, the cultivated connoisseur of world- 
history, who views the same in the light of the 
Kingdom of God. Theseven heads (ofthe Beast) 
are, primarily, seven mountains, on which 
the Woman sits. The fact that the Woman sits 
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upon the seven mountains is, considered in and for 
itself, perfectly natural, for mountains are Divine 
political world-ordinances (see Rom. xiii.), and 
the seven mountains constitute the totality of the 
ground-forms of the political order of the world. 
But this natural conditionality of the Church 
upon worldly state ordinances becomes fatal 
from the fact that the seven mountains are at the 
same time seven kings, 7. e., here, despotic powers ; 
in other words, that the noble human image of 
metal (Dan. ii.) has a reverse side, in accord- 
ance with which it is composed of four rapa- 
cious beasts. Through the despotism of the world- 
monarchies, the Woman is continually drawn 
more and more into the parallel path of hie- 
rarchism, and her character becomes more and 
more corrupt. [See App. Nors, p. 317.—E.R.C. ] 

Ver. 10. After the general history of the 
Beast and the Woman, the Angel gives the Seer 
a world-historical exposition of his stand-point 
in time. Five kings, 7. e., world-monarchies, 
from a theocratic point of view, are fallen. The 
one is now subsisting—the sixth king, «. e., the 
sixth wor\d-monarchy, behind which the Beast 
seems, for the instant, to be annihilated by 
young Christianity. This view was, assuredly, 
more entertainable by the Seer at the time of 
Nerva or even Domitian than at the time of Nero. 
The other king is the seventh world-monarchy, 
the future historico-Christian world-monarchy 
in a general apprehension, in so far as it, as 
Beast, bears the Woman upon its back. The 
Seer, from his distance, beholds, in perspective, 
the time of the seventh king on a reduced scale; 
he must continue a little while. Then, however, 
the whole Beast reappears in the eighth king in 
his true and undisguised nature. As Satan has 
embodied himself in the Beast, so the whole 
Beast, as the sum of all world-historic enormities, 
embodies itself in the eighth monarchy. Hence 
the Angel speaks of the eighth king as proceed- 
ing from the seven, as, in a sense, the unitous 
evil genius who was present in separate forms 
in all his seven predecessors. But because 
world-bistorical wickedness is, so to speak, con- 
centrated and sublimated in this monarchy, 
finally being, as it were, embodied in the per- 
sonal Antichrist (though the latter may branch 
into ten mock-kings), the stay of this eighth king 
is not long; he appears, he becomes an instru- 
ment of judgment upon the Woman, he goes into 
perdition. [See App. Nortss, pp. 272 8q., 304 
and 317 sq.—E. R. C.] 

Hengstenberg correctly regards the seven moun- 
tains as symbols of seven kingdoms ; Diisterdieck, 
ou the other hand, with others, understands by 
them Rome, the City of the Seven Hills. Irre- 
spective of our admission of an allusion to Rome, 
we consider the symbolic apprehension of 
the mountains as, indubitably, the true one, 
though, notwithstanding this, a number of other 
features are decidedly suggestive of the City of 
the Seven Hills. On the literal interpretation 
of the seven kings, or world-monarchies, as re- 
ferring to seven persons, see p. 26, and the exe- 
gesis of ch. xili.; comp. Diisterd., p. 512 sqq.— 
Seven kings, this ‘‘historical,”’ 7. ¢., literal, ex- 
position [of Diist.] declares, are merely seven kings 
and nothing more. Why thenmay not the Beast bea 
real beast and nothing more? The different modes 


of enumerating the kingdoms, seein Diisterd., ibid, 
—The five are fallen.—Thisg, it is maintained, 
means that they are dead—in total contradiction 
to the use of terms. It may be queried: why is 
the successor of the fifth king not called the sixth, 
and the seventh, the seventh? Probably because 
both these numbers are in an eminent sense sym- 
bolical; here, however, this symbolism must lie 
dormant, The sizih is, contrary to the nature 
of six, the better, behind whom the Beast seems 
to have vanished; and the seventh is the tame 
one [der Zahme, with reference to the taming of 
the wild Beast into a palfrey, so to speak, of the 
Woman.—Tr.], in whom the Beast again ap- 
pears. The expression, and is of the seven 
[ver. 11] is differently interpreted, as: the re- 
turning Nero (De Wette, et al.); the returning An- 
tiochus Epiphanes (Hofmann) ; a descendant of 
the seven (Primas., e¢ al.). Diisterdieck, rightly, 
makes the eighth proceed from the totality of the 
seven. This conception is, truly, very difficult in 
connection with that view of the kings which 
regards them as significant of so many indivi- 
duals. A thorough understanding of the sub- | 
ject, in general, is impossible on the basis of 
this latter view, as is demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing note of Disterdieck: ‘+All interpreta- 
tions are false, by which the concrete historic 
reference to the circumstances of the Roman 
Empire is discarded; thus, for instance, An- 
dreas, who by the Gypiov (ver. 8) understands 
Satan, explains that by the appearance and, 
especially, the death of Christ, the Beast was 
brought to a state of not-being. Comp. Bede, C. 
a-Lap., Zeger, et al. Marlorat and other Pro- 
testants explain: Pagan Rome has passed away ; 
Papal Rome is in present existence, but its world- 
dominion is in itself nought (ov« éoru).” Va- 
rious enumerations of the kings, in accordance 
with the synchrono-historical conception, see 
in Diisterdieck, p. 516. According to this expo- 
sitor, the Seer did prophesy a little, after first 
prophesying ez post facto concerning kings already 
known to history ; he fore-announced that Ves- 
pasian should be succeeded by his two sons: 
‘¢ Titus as the seventh, Domitian as the eighth— 
that Titus should continue for a short time, and 
that Domitian should appear as a personification 
of the whole Beast.” Nevertheless, ‘‘ John was 
mistaken in the expectation that the Roman 
world-kingdom would perish with Domitian.” 
Still, Diisterdieck admits that a minimum of pro- 
phecy remains notwithstanding this mistake: 
‘‘The singular error manifests, undoubtedly, a 
certain imperfectness of the prophetic essence 
in the Apocalyptist, but by no means entirely (!) 
abrogates that essence.” 

Vers. 12 sqq. Now follows the future history 
of the ten horns, in respect of their relation to 
the Beast and the Woman. For although their 
war with the Lamb is mentioned here, the prin- 
cipal point of view is the war with the Woman. 
The war with the Lamb, considered in and for 
itself, is not announced until ch. xix.; it is in- 
troduced here, in this earlier passage [ch. xvii. 
14], because the hostility of the radical An- 
tichristian powers against the Woman is di- 
rected against the last traces, reminiscences and 
tokens of Christianity in her nature. 

Ver. 12. The ten horns are ten kings.-—. 
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The number ¢en is the number of the completed 
course of the world, the completed development 
of the world. In the ten kings, thérefore, the poli- 
tical organization of the last phase of world- 
history is represented. They are all anarchical 
upstarts, who, thitherto, had not received the 
kingdom. They all cotemporaneously attain to 
dominion together. They are all, in reality, 
mock-kings, or, symbolically defined, mock-go- 
vernments and mock-powers, sporadically dif- 
fused over the earth, and for one hour only, i. e., 
for one unitous, great, final, terrible, but short 
decision-time, do they obtain the government 
with the Beast. This is the specific Antichris- 
tian evening of the world, which precedes the 
Parousia. The fact that they are but quasi- 
kings, is based not upon the shortness of the 
time of their supremacy (in accordance with 
Bengel and Diisterdieck), but upon the anarchi- 
cal relations of the times. It is the period when 
the theocratic element in Church and State is 
laid dead, in accordance with ch. xi.; when the 
image and mark of the Beast prevail, in accord- 
ance with ch. xiii. [See on p. 308.—E. R. C.] 
Ver. 13. These have one mind.—Not, sim- 
ply, a common cause, but also a common theory 
[‘*one and the same view and intent and consent.” 
Atrorp.—kE. R. C.], the system of positive con- 
tempt and blasphemy of the name and tabernacle 
of God, and the dwellers in the Heaven (chap. 
xiii. 6), based upon a threefold perversion 
of the truth into strong falsehood (the abso- 
lute nameless Divine, the absolute religion of 
this world, and the absolute blessedness of 
this world). Hence, they stand, from the out- 
set, in connection with the Beast and make 
themselves, with their masses of peoples, their 
power and authority, completely its organs. 
Ver. 14. These shall war with the 
Lamb. [Together with the Beast, see xix. 19. 
—E. R. C.]—This announcement has a place 
here not independently, but as serving as an 
explanation of their hatred of the Harlot. Be- 
cause they are enemies of the Lamb, even the 
dead, despiritualized symbolism, by which the 
Woman is still suggestive of the Lamb, is a sub- 
ject of hatred. The Bride they scarcely see, 
because she is thoroughly ¢nternal, living, and 
human ; she incurs their excommunication only 
in her individual members; the Harlot, however, 
they see, because she is thoroughly external, 
hindering life with her dead forms and denying 
humanity with her anti-humanestatutes.* Hence 
we here receive, in reference to the Lamb, only 
the precursory tranquillizing assurance that He 
shall conquer them because He is Lord 
of lords and King of kings. In His conflict 
and victory His people shall participate; they 
shall take part therein as truly called ones, 
who, in respect of their eternal ground-trait, are 
elect, and in respect of their character, in its 
temporal development,} faithful. For the de- 
scription of them is not divisible into three 
characteristics, but into two—elect and faithful, 





* [The parallel passage in xix. 18, seems to indicate that 
the attack upon the Lamb and Als followers shall be per- 
sonal and direct.—E. R. ©.] 

+ [Nach ihrem zeitlich ausgepriigten Charakter, The idea of 
the German is not that of an outward character, or form, 
imposed by the external application of 4 stamp, but one pro- 
duced by internal out-pressing—by development.—H. R. C.] 


jointly bearing the signature of the truly cadled. 
This companionship may be predicated of the 
sealed in this world, who are progressing to- 
ward the Parousia, as well as of the trans-mun- 
dane retinue of the Lord on Mount Sion, that is 
to appear with Him in accordance with ch. xix. 
14]. 

: ti Here is the ground and reason for the vic- 
tory assigned, and that is taken, 1. From the 
character of the Lamb; He is King of kings 
and lord of lords. He has, both by nature and 
by office, power over all things; all the powers 
of earth and hell are subject to His check and 
control. 2. From the character of His follow- 
ers; they are called, and chosen, and faithful; they 
are called out by commission to this warfare ; 
they are chosen and fitted for it; and they will 
be faithful in it.—Such an army, under such a 
Commander, will at length carry all the world 
before them.” M. Henry.—kE. R. C.] 

Ver. 15. And he saith unto me, The wa- 
ters, etc.—These waters serve as an introduction 
to the judgment upon the Harlot. The Woman 
has a threefold foundation. Her safest position 
was in the wilderness, in so far as she was spi- 
ritually at home there. Pure renunciation of 
the world is identical with heavenly security. 
But even the seat upon the seven mountains, the 
seven kingdom-powers of political order, gave 
her, still, a royal firmness. She is, however, 
also founded upon the many waters of surging 
popular life, and this foundation has become in- 
finitely fluctuating, since popular life has been 
set in motion fromits very depths, and is sunder- 
ing into peoples, and multitudes, and na- 
tions, and tongues, and since the Woman has 
lost the foundations of genuine asceticism in the 
wilderness and of the protection of the seven moun- 
tains. Hence it is incorrect to say, ‘in spite 
of her wide dominion and all her glory, she shall 
be destroyed” (DuzsreRDIECK), for whence 
should the ten horns have their power if they 
did not establish themselves upon those very 
masses of peoples that have apostatized from the 
Woman? 

Ver. 16. And the ten horns..... and 
the Beast, these shall hate the Harlot.— 
This hatred manifests itself in two negative and 
two positive forms. They make her desolate, 
not in the sense of devastation, but they leave 
her to herself, they take her at her word, and 
make her a perfect eremitess; moreover, they 
deprive her of all worldly fullness and covering 
[ Fiille und Hille], so that she appears in all her 
nakedness. To these indignities are added posi- 
tive damages; they eat her flesh, ¢. e., they 
wrest all her goods from her, and she herself is 
destroyed by the fire of negative fanaticism, 
after having so long raged with the fire of posi- 
tive fanaticism. In all this the Beast, of course, 
acts through the horns or kings, hence oiroz. 
Diisterdieck refers the flesh-eating to the figure 
of the Woman, and the burning to the figure of 
the City, of course maintaining that Rome is in- 
tended. 

Ver. 17. For God gave into their hearts. 
Namely, to destroy the Woman. This judicial 
decree resolves itself into three parts: first, 
they must, blindly and against their will, execute 
the counsel of God; secondly, they must, in. 
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thus doing, accomplish one purpose; thirdly, 
they must, in order to this end, surrender their 
whole power to the Beast until the latter, in like 
manner as an instrument of judgment, has ac- 
complished all those words of God with which 
the Apostate Church has been threatened. 
. Here, therefore, as in the crucifixion of Christ, 
Divine, human, and devilish counsels materially 
coincide in one, whilst they are formally, in their 
motives, thoroughly diverse and even opposed to 
each other. We, with Hengstenberg and others, 
refer the avrov after Tv yvauyv to God, and not, 
with Bengel, Diisterd. and others, to the Beast, 
because this latter idea would then be tautolo- 
gically expressed—the alliance between the 
kings and the Beast having previously been in- 
timated. At the close of this chapter, Diisterd. 
vainly reiterates his assurance that nothing save 
pagan Rome can possibly be intended (p. 520).* 

[Ver. 18. And the Woman that thou 
sawest, eic.—This verse concludes the Angel’s 
explanation of the mystery (see ver. 7), and un- 
mistakably presents to us as one and the same, 
the Harlot, the Great City, and Babylon the Great 
(comp. vers. 8, 5, 7, 18).—E. R. C.] 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON OH. xvu.] 


By the American Editor. 


{This chapter contains a section supplemental 
to the pouring out of the seventh Vial. It con- 
tains: 1. An introduction to the vision, vers. 1, 
2; 2. The description of the vision, vers. 3-6; 
8. The explanatory remarks of the Angel, vers. 
7-18. 

In his interpretation of the symbols, the writer 
agrees in the main with Auberlen, but with va- 
riations, as will appear. For his exposition of 
the Beast, see p. 272. In this chapter the Apos- 
tate Church, which, in ch. xvi., was figured by 
Babylon (i. e., the Great City=Rome), is pre- 
sented under the symbol of a Harlot. These 
symbols represent the Church from different 
stand-points;—the former in her earthly rela- 
tions as a great, populous, wealthy, powerful 
world-city ; the latter in her relations to Christ, 
as a once chaste Bride now faithless to her hus- 
band ;—each of these symbols represents an im- 
portant truth which is not set forth by the other. 
In this chapter a portion of the imagery of the 
city-symbolization is preserved. This, indeed, 
may be regarded as detracting from the artistic 
unity of the respective symbols; but upon re- 


* [Elliott also contends that the destruction effected by 
the horns cannot be the final destruction set forth in ch. xviii. 
8, since the kings of the earth (the horns) are, xix.9, spoken 
of as mourning over the burning. He therefore refers the 
spoiling here mentioned to the destruction of Rome by the 
Gothic Kings in the Fifth and Sixth centuries (see p. 309), 
It must be admitted that he brings a weighty consideration 
in support of his opinion, one that may not be carelessly dis- 
missed. It may be negatived by the fact, however, that men 
in their wrath often accomplish that over which they mourn 
in the subsequent hours of reflection. The Roman army 
destroyed the Temple at the capture of Jerusalem and this 
fulfilled the purposes of Jehovah (Josephus speaks of the 
soldier who applied tbe torch as “being hurried by a certain 
Divine fury”), and yet that destruction was mourned over 
by Titus and the army as a calamity.—H, R. C.] 





flection it will be seen not only to unite the two 
symbols, but to give to each an instructive force 
that could not otherwise have been given. The 
mountains, the waters, and the wilderness are 
taken from the city-symbolization ;—the moun- 
tains relate primarily to the mountains on which 
Rome is situate, which symbolize the seven 
great world-kingdoms; the waters, probably to 
the Mediterranean—that great sea which Rome 
once dominated, symbolizing the peoples and 
multitudes subject to the Church; the wilderness 
relates to the present and future Roman Cam- 
pagna, an épnuoc which aptly symbolizes the 
moral world-waste around the Church at the 
period contemplated in the vision—a waste 
which it was her duty to reclaim and cultivate, 
but which she has left uncared-for. 

The Vision, vers. 3-6, is a scene beheld under 
the seventh Vial; it represents the Church in 
the last time, in completed unholy alliance with 
the world-power, and ready for the destruction 
about to be visited upon her through the instru- 
mentality of the Beast and the ten horns. The 
Introduction, vers. 1, 2, and the Hzplanation, 
vers. 7-18, sweep through the entire period of 
the Church’s history ; they represent her as sit- 
ting on the seven mountains (vers. 9, 10), 2. ¢., as 
having formed in every epoch of her history an 
adulterous connection with the then existing 
world-power—a connection prefiguring, and con- 
summated in, the alliance symbolized in the vi- 
sion. The parallelism between the adultery and 
the destruction foretold in this chapter, and tho:e 
set forth Hosea ii. 1-13, is manifest upon com- 
parison. Is there not also a parallelism between 
the deliverance of Hosea ii. 14-23 and that al- 
luded to ch. xviii. 4? In the latter case, as in 
the former, is there not an allusion to the educ- 
tion of a life-germ, in the day of destruction, 
from the corrupt mass, to be the seed of a new 
organism? The valley of Achor has ever been 
to the trwe Church a door of hope, comp. Hosea 
ii. 15; Josh. vii. 26; Isa. xv. 1U.*—E. R. C.] 





* (The study of this chapter has induced the questions: 
Is not the range of the seven heads, given on p. 272, too 
narrow? May not the reference be to the world-powers of 
the seven great epochs of the Church’s history? ‘hese are, 
I. The Antediluvian, ending with the apostasy set forth Gen. 
vi. 2,12, and the Deluge. II. The Noachic, terminating ia 
the spiritual adultery alluded to Josh, xxiv. 2, and followed 
by the call of Abraham. III. The Patriarchal, terminating 
in the idolatry of Israel in Egypt and the Egyptian oppres- 
sion; (although not directly stated, it is probable that the 
spiritual adulteries in Egypt, mentioned Joshua xxiv. 14; 
Ezek. xx. 8; xxiii. 3, 8, occurred in the days of Israel’s 
prosperity, Ex. i. 7, before her oppression by the Egyptians 
commenced), IV. The Mosaic, ending in the idolatry men- 
tioned, 1 Sam. ii. 3, and the overtiurow and subjection of 
Israel] preceding the day of Mizpeh, 1 Sam. iv. 10, 11; vii. 3- 
14, V. he Samuelic or Kingly, terminatirg in the adultery 
that was followed by the Babylonish captivity. Vf. Th» 
Restoration, terminating in the alliance between the High 
Priest and Herod on the one hand and Pilate on the other, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem. VII. The existing epoch. 
At the close of each of the first six of these epochs there 
was on the part of the visible Church an apostasy from God 
and a completed alliance with the world, followed by a 
destruction more or less complete of the extant form of 
the Church and the bringing forth from the corrupt mass of 
a newlife-germ. The prophecy under consideration forctells 
asimilar adulterous alliance, a similar destruction of the 
visible body, and a similar eduction of the vital germ of a 
new organism, ch. xviii. 4—H, B. C.] 
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B.—EARTH-PICTURE OF THE FALL OF BABYLON. 
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And [om, And]! After these things I saw another angel come down [descending] 
from [ins. the] heaven, having great power [authority]; and the earth was light 

2 ened [lighted up] with his glory. And he cried mightily [om. mightily] with [in] 
a strong voice,” saying, [ins. Fallen, fallen is] Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen 
[om. is fallen, is fallen], and is become the [a] habitation of devils [demons], and 
the [a] hold (gusax7) of every foul [unclean] spirit, and a cage [hold] of every 

3 unclean ani hateful [hated] bird. For all nations have drunk of [or fallen by |’ 
: the wine‘ of the wrath [anger or rage] of her fornication, and the kings of the 
earth have [om. have] committed fornication with her, and the merchants of the 
earth are waxed [became] rich through the abundance [from the power or influence 

4 (dbvapts)] of her delicacies [luxury]. And I heard another voice from [ins. the] 
heaven, saying, Come [ins. forth] out® of her, my people, that ye be not partakers 

5 of [partake not in] her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues. For her sins 
have reached [heaped together]’ unto [ins. the] heaven, and God hath remembered 

6 her iniquities. Reward [Render unto] her even [om. even] as [ins. also] she rewarded 
[rendered] you [om. you]§, and double unto her [om. unto her—ins. the]® double 
according to her works: in the cup which she hath filled [or mingled”®], fill to [or 

7 mingle” for] her double. How much she hath [om. hath] glorified herself [her- 
self], and lived deliciously [luxuriated], so much torment and sorrow give her: 
for she saith in her heart [ins. that]", I sit a queen, and am no widow [a widow I 

8 am not], and shall see no sorrow [sorrow I shall not see]. Therefore shall her 
plagues come in one day, death, and mourning [sorrow], and famine; and she 
shall be utterly burned with fire: for strong is the Lord God who judgeth [ judged}” 

9 her. And [ins. there shall weep and wail over her] the kings of the earth, who 
[tns. with her] have committed fornication and lived deliciously with her, shall 
bewail her, and lament for her [om. with her, shall bewail her, and lament for 
10 her], when they shall [om. shall] see the smoke of her burning, standing afar off 
for the fear of her torment, saying, Alas [Woe], alas [woe], that [the] great city [,] 
Babylon, that mighty [the strong] city! for in one hour is [om. is] thy judgment 
11 come [came]. And the merchants of the earth shall [om. shall]* weep and mourn 
12 [sorrow] over her; for no man buyeth their merchandise [lading] any more: The 
[om. The]'* merchandise [lading] of gold, and [ins. of] silver, and [ins. of] pre- 
cious stones [stone], and of pearls, and [tns. of] fine linen, and [ins. of] purple, 
and [ins. of] silk, and [ins. of] scarlet, and all thyine wood, and all manner ves- 
sels of ivory [every ivory article], and all manner vessels [every article] of most 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1. Kai is omitted in accordance with &. A. B*. [P.], ete. 

2 Ver, 2. The true reading is ev icxup¢ Pwr, in accordance with decisive authorities. [So read Orit. Eds. generally; 
the év with A. P.; the ioxvpg dwvy with (N.) A. (B*.) P., efe—E. R. C.] 

3 Ver, 3. [Tisch. reads wérwxav, reTw- (memo) With P., -kav with A. C.; Treg. émtwxav with A.C.; Alf. brackets the 7; 
&. and B*. give memtdxacw.—F, R. 0. 

£ Ver. 3. (Tisch. gives rod oivov with &. B*., Clem., etc.; Lach. and Alf. omit with A., Am., Fuld., Tol., Lips.; Tregelles 
brackets. —E, R. C.] 

5 Ver. 8. [For the rendering rage, see NotE 16 on Chap. xiv., p. 274.—E. R. C.] F 

6 Ver. 4. There are various forms of this; we, with Lach. [Ed. Maj., Tisch. (1859)], read é€eA@e, with B*. C., and also 
from internal reasons. [Lach, (Hd. Min.), Tisch. (8th Ed.), Treg., Alf, give e&éA@are with %. A.; P. reads é&éAdere.—H, 


0. 

7 Ver. 5, "ExoAAyOncay in accordance with N. A. B*. C0. [P.]. De Wette translates: “they have reached unto the heaven.” 

8 Ver. 6. The vuiv is omitted, [Om. by Crit. Eds. generally with \. A. B*, C, P., Am., Fuld., Demid., Tol., et al.; it ap- 
pears in 1, 31, 91, 96, Clem., Lips., et al—B. R. C. 

9 Ver. 6. The avry is unfounded. (Om. by Crit. Eds, Tisch. and Treg. insert ra with &. C.; Lach. omits with A. 
B*, P.; Alf. brackets.—K. R. C.] 

10 Ver. 6. [See Nore 19 on Chap. xiy., p. 274.—E. R. 0.] 

11 Ver. 7. (Crit. Eds. give ére with &. A. B® C, P.—F. R. 0.) 

12 Ver. 8, [Crit. Kds. give cpivas with X*, A. B*.C. P.; xpivwr is given by X°. 1, 6, efc—H, R. C.] 

18 Ver, 11. (Orit. Eds, generally give cAaiovcw Kat mevOovow with §, A. C. P.—E.R.C.] 

1t Ver. 12, [The article is without authority.—B, R. ©.] 
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13 precious wood, and of brass, and [ins. of] iron, and [ins. of] marble, and cinnamon, 
Lins. and amomum, ]”* and odors [incense (@vp:d¢a7a)], and ointments [ointment], and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts [cattle], and 
sheep, and [ins. of ] horses, and [ins. of ] chariots, and [ins. of ] slaves [bodies (ewyd- 
twy) |, and souls (guzds) of men. And the [thy]’* fruits [fruit-time (ordépa)]!" that 
thy soul lusted after are [om. that thy soul lusted after are—‘ins. of the desire of the!® 
soul is] departed from thee, and all [tns. the fat] things [ins. and the bright things] 
which were dainty and goodly [om. which were dainty and goodly] are [have] de- 
parted from thee, and thou shalt [they shall] find them no [never, never] more 
at all.” The merchants of these things, which were made [who became] rich by 
her, shall stand afar off for the fear of her torment, weeping and wailing [sorrow- 
ing], And [om. And]}” saying, Alas [Woe], alas [woe], that [the] great city, that 
was clothed in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked [gilded] with gold, 
and precious stones [stone], and pearls [pearl]! For [Because] in one hour [ins. was 
made desolate] so great riches [wealth] is come to nought [om. is come to nought]. 
And every shipmaster [pilot], and all the company in ships [every one sailing in 
the region (or any whither],” and sailors, and as many as trade by [ply the] sea, 
stood afar off, and cried when they saw [or seeing] the smoke of her burning, say- 
ing, What city is [om. is] like unto this, the great city! And they cast dust on 
their heads, and cried, weeping and wailing [sorrowing], saying, Alas [Woe], alas 
[woe], that [the] great city, wherein were made [became] rich all that had ships in 
the sea by reason of her costliness! for in one hour is [was] she made desolate. 
Rejoice over her, thou [O] heaven, and ye holy [om. ye holy—ins. the saints, and 
the] apostles and [ins. the] prophets; for God hath avenged you [om. hath 
avenged you—ins. judged your judgment]” on her. 

And a [or one] mighty [strong] angel took up astone like a great millstone, and cast 
ut [om. zt] into the sea, saying, Thus with violence shall [ins. be cast] that great city 
[om. that great city] Babylon [ins. , the great city] be thrown down [om. be thrown 
down], and shall be found no more at all.” And the [a] voice of harpers, and [ins. of] 
musicians [07 singers], and of pipers, and [7ns. of ] trumpeters, shall be heard no more 
at allin thee; and no[any] craftsman [artisan], of [ins. any art] whatsoever craft he be 
[om. whatsoever craft he be], shall be found any [no] more [ins. at all] in thee; and 
the [a] sound [voice] of a millstone shall be heard no more at all in thee; and the 
[a] light of a candle shall shine no more at all in thee; and the [a] voice of the 
[om. the] bridegroom and of the [om. the] bride shall be heard no more at all in 
thee: for thy merchants were the great men of the earth;* for by thy sorceries 
[sorcery] were all [ins. the] nations deceived [seduced or misled (ézAav7#Oqoav) ]. 
And in her was found the [om. the] blood* of prophets, and of saints, and of all 
that were [have been] slain upon the earth. 


14 


15 
16 
Li 


18 
19 


20 
21 


22 


23 


24 


15 Ver. 13. In accordance with N*. A. C. [P. 6, 11, Am., Fudd., Tol., Lips], etc. In the Rec. duwpov is omitted. 

16 Ver. 14. Codd. &. A. C. read cov ris émiOupias. 

W Ver. 14. [The primary meaning of dmdpa is, “the part of the year between the rising of Sirius and Arcturus,.... 
and so, not so much the Lat. Auctwmnus, as our dog-days or, at most, the end of summer. . . It was the proper time for both 
the field and tree fruits to ripen” (Liddell and Scott sub voce).—B. R. C.]} 

18 Ver. 14. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch. (Sth Hd.) give evpyoovow with &. A. C. P. Vulg., etc.; Tisch. (1859) gave evpys 
with B*.; 7 reads evpeis.—K. R. C.] 

19 Ver, 14, [The expression never, never more at all is adopted as the best idiomatic rendering of the threefold negative 
of the original, ovxére ov u7.—H. R. C.] 

20 Ver. 16. [Crit. Eds. omit xaé with &. A. B*. C.; it appears in P., Vulg., Ath., et al.—E. R. C.] 

21 Ver. 17. [Crit. Eds. give cai mas 6 emt téomov mAgéwy with &. A. B* C., Am., Fuld., etc. (B*. inserts rév before rémov). 
Lange adopts this reading, declaring the Rec, (¢mi Tov mAoiwy 6 butdos) to bs unfounded; he translates, however, all who sail 
to definite places. Alford translates, every one who saileth any whither. The first of the renderings given above is regarded as 
most in ry with the presumptive meaning «f the expression émi témov ; see Robinson under Ent, iii. a; and ré7o0s, 
d. (y).—E. R. ©. 

%og Ver. 20. ["Exprvev—rd kpina tudy é& avris. Lange translates: hath executed your sentence upon her.—H. R. O.] 

23 Ver, 21. [The negatives in this and the following verses are merely double; see Norr 19.—H, R. C.] 

2% Ver. 23. [Lange translates: for the princes of the earth were thy merchants. See on pp. 823, 328 sq.—h. R. C.] 

25 Ver. 24. Cod. B*. gives alata; A.C.[N.P.] give aiwa, (Tisch. adopts tho former reading; Lach., Alf., Treg. the 
latter.—E. R. C.] 


of the actual judgment as taking place on the 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 
With the vision of the heavenly counsel of judg- 
ment upon Babylon and the ideal judgment it- 
self, is conjoined the proleptical representation 


earth. Hence, together with the unity of the 
two sections, we must also recognize the contrast 
between these two pictures of Babylon. In tho 
light of Heaven, Babylon appears as a Woman, 
who, in the pomp of false magnificence and 
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beauty, has lapsed into the extreme of hideous-|8; 1 Cor. xv. 84; 1 Thess. v. 6, 8; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 


ness; a Harlot, —drunken with blood — the 
blood of the saints; bearing stillethe golden 
cup of holy consecration, but riding upon the 
blood-colored Beast of Antichristianity, the or- 
gan of theabyss. In her earthly self-sufficiency 
and in the lament of the earth on her account 
(ch. xviii.), she is a Queen, to whom the kings 


of the earth have paid homage, who has been | 


magnified by the rich, the merchants, and the 
sea-farers, glorified by the artisans, and marvelled 
at, in her splendor, possessions and enjoyment, 
by the inhabitants of the earth. 

A strong Angel, who descends from Heaven to 
earth, comes uponher. His strength is signalized 
by the fact that the earth is lighted up by his glory. 
There is but one enlightenment for the earth—viz., 
the light of the gospel; but there is a distinction 
between the stage of apostolic embassage, that 
of reformatory confession, dogma and cultus, and 
this spiritual day-light of evangelic truth—ap- 
propriated by all good spirits,—which, in Divine- 
human beauty, in Christian humanity, finally, 
as in one instant, extends from land to land, 
and illumines the fallen Woman in all her hate- 
fulness, thus executing upon her the ideal judg- 
ment and denouncing (vers. 2, 3) the first real 
judgment, which appears as a self-judgment of 
the great Babylon in her internal relations. The 
ideal judgment is the heavenly proclamation of 
her fall, loudly promulgated through the earth. 
Fallen! fallen! is the judicial ery of Heaven. 
The fall agrees in greatness with the height 
which she claimed as Babylon the Great (see Is. 
xiv.). 


First Fundamental Form of the Actual Judgment. 
Revelation of the Inner Judgment of the Fallen 
Church [vers. 2, 3]. 

She has become a habitation or dwelling-place 
of demons;—does not this, considered in the light 
of Heaven, signify a sort of Hell on earth? A 
watch-tower [hold] of all manner of unclean spirits; — 
does not this mean a concentration of the most 
diverse evil motives and egoistical characters ? 
A coop or poultry-yard [hold] of all unclean and 
hated birds ;—does not this mean a gathering- 
place of all volatile minds, intent upon the prey 
of earthly profits? (See Matt. xiii. 32.) The 
Spirit of prophecy has indicated a firm and ex- 
clusive organization by a three-fold term: a fixed 
habitation, a watch-tower, a secure receptacle 
for birds.* It is true that gvdAaKy, in both in- 
stances of its occurrence, may be significant of 
a prison; this term would not here have been 
applicable to the demons. The cause of this de- 
struction of Babylon is the wine of the anger [or 
rage| of her fornication, 7. e., the riotous enthu- 
siasm of her anger [rage] or fanaticism in favor 
of her idolatries, her deifications of all sorts. Of 
this wine she has given to all nations to drink, 
and has intoxicated them more or less, instead 
of truly sobering them for the milk of the 
Gospel and wholesome nourishment, in accord- 
ance with the reiterated instructions of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul (1 Peter i. 18, iv. 7, v. 





* [In the second and third instances one and the same 
term is employed, viz.: @vAaky; and in the first, karoucn- 
Thprov.—E. RK. C,] 











11; Titus ii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 26). In distinction 
from this popular fanaticism, the kings of the 
earth, with the political consciousness of refined 
worldly-mindedness, have committed fornication 
with her—have deified her, permitted themselves 
to be deified by her, and shared all manner of 
other deifications with her.* Another pernicious 
effect is that the merchants, i. e., those specula- 
tors of earth who are bent upon mammon, have 
become rich through her luxury. The very one 
who should equalize earthly relations by the 
spirit of Christian brotherliness [7 ¢., the 
Church], has, by self-deification and the deifica- 
tion of earthly powers, brought to a culmination 
that false pomp and love of magnificeuce by 
which the normal distinction of rich and poor 
has been perverted into unnatural and perni- 
cious extremes of luxury and pauperism. The 
poisoning of popular life, of politics, of social 
ordinances—such is the three-fold and yet uni- 
tous effect of her three principal sins: [1] the 
presentation of the wine of.anger [or rage (see 
Norzs 5, p. 818; and 16, p. 274).—E. R. C.]; 
[2] seduction to fornication ; [8] luxurious ex- 
ternal show. 


Second Judgment. Social Judgment of Separation 
between the People of God and the City of Baby- 
lon (vers, 4, 5). 

This separation is brought about by the com- 
mand of a voice from the Heaven. Whilst the An- 
gel who descended from Heaven has executed 
the judgment of the Spirit of truth, this voice 
comes from the height of Heaven, and, as ap- 
pears from the context, from the judgment- 
throne of God Himself. The exode of the peo- 
ple of God from fellowship with Babylon, not 
only brings her internal judgment to view, but 
also serves as an introduction to the external 
judgment, because it is itself the dynamical so- 
cial judgment. Thus must Noah go forth from 
the antediluvian race that had incurred the judg- 
ment of God; thus Lot must depart from Sodom; 
thus Israel, from Egypt; thus the primitive 
Christians, from fallen Jerusalem; and so on. 
This exode, which includes within itself the abro- 
gation of all relations of religious fellowship, is 
demanded by truth, by righteousness, by fide- 
lity to the Lord. Thus believers execute the 
minor ban in just reaction against the great ban, 
and the Church finally goes forth from the 
Church, in order that it may continue to be the 
Church (Heb. xiii. 13).+ The conservation of 
human relations of duty will come out all the 
more clearly, the more the religious and moral 
errors of a false humanism are discarded in 
pure and strict freedom of spirit. This exode 
also becomes necessary, however, for the self- 
preservation of belieying souls, as is declared 
by the warning: That ye partake not in her 
sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues. How 
easily an accompliceship in guilt originates 
through implication in the sins of others, the 
Old Testament has typically demonstrated in 
the institution of the sin- offering (Lev. v.), as 
well as in many historical occurrences (Joshua 





* (For another exposition of 
of Auberlen, pp. 311 sq.—B. R. C. 
t [See App. Nore and footnote, p. 317.—E. R. C.] 


the fornication, see Abstract 
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vii.). The modern world’s sensorium for these 
mysterious relations of guilt is much enfeebled. 
Even an entrance into the heritage of the hea- 
viest ancient blood-debts is performed by many 
with as little misgiving as if they were stepping 
into a child’s room pervaded with the breath of 
innocence, or even into a temple of pure spirit, 
pervaded with spirit-breath. The judgment of 
God, however, must be executed, because the 
sins of the City do not simply cry unto Heaven, 
like the sins of Sodom (Gen. xviii.), but they 
have become interlinked with each other and 
tower up upon each other even to Heaven, until they 
have become a demonic offence against the very 
Throne of God. Hence, God has become mindful 
of her iniquities—not simply of the last and new- 
est, but of the entire series of them. The cul- 
mination of these iniquities has—humanly speak- 
ing—again made present to Him the whole his- 
tory of their development, and with these words, 
the conclusion of His refraining long-suffering 
and the dawn of His infliction of judgment are 
expressed. At the basis of the expression in 
our passage lies a reference to the history of So- 
dom, the more obviously since here, also, a fiery 
judgment is at hand. 


Third Judgment. 
(vers. 6-8). 


The command to execute the judgment of re- 
tribution is not, like the preceding words, ad- 
dressed to the people of God, as has been sup- 
posed in accordance with the reading of minus- 
cules: as she rewarded [rendered to| you.* But 
neither is the command addressed to the Angels 
of the plagues, as Bleek supposes, for this retri- 
bution is, according to ch. xvii. 16, to be exe- 
cuted by the Ten Horns and the Beast. The 
same judgment which, in the chapter cited, is 
spoken of as to be accomplished by them, is men- 
tioned here, again, in ver. 8. The address is 
to those to whom she has presented the cup 
(Matt. vii. 6). De Wette with justice remarks: 
A challenge to the executioners of the penal 
judgment. ’Azod:dévaz has at its second occur- 


rence the meaning of the Hebrew D2. It shall 


T 
be done to her as she has done to others. This 
is the law of historic retribution which runs 
through the whole of the Sacred Writings (see 
ch. xiii. 10), It shall, moreover, be recom- 
pensed double to her. As repentance has a dou- 
ble value in proportion to the punishment which 
preceded it (Is. xl. 2), so the guilt which is 
heaped up for the Day of Wrath has, similarly, 
a double value in reference to the succeeding 
punishment. So, in particular, the cup of the 
wine of anger is to be filled double for her. At 
the time of judgment, negative fanaticism falls, 
with double fury, upon the guilt of positive fana- 
ticism.—But not simply the torments which she 
has inflicted upon men are to be recompensed to 
her, but also her self-glorification and arrogant 
ostentation are to be punished, in a correspond- 
ing degree, with torment and sorrow. The hea- 
venly voice also gives the ground of this severe 
sentence, or, even now in the hour of judg- 


The Recompense of Babylon 


* [The iutv should be omitted. See Text, AND GRAM., 
Nore 8. ver. 6.—E. R, C.] 











ment, she, hardened and without a foreboding of 
approaching ill, gives utterance in her heart to her 
false security thus: J sit[Lange: am enthroned 
as] @ queen, and a widow Iam not (comp. Luke 
Xviil. 8;—not the Church that misses her hea- 
venly Christ on earth), and sorrow I shall not see. 
This obduracy is the motive which doubles her 
guilt and punishment. Therefore, also, shall her 
plagues come in one day—i, e., she does not gradu- 
ally sink into ruin, but she plunges into it in 
one grand historic catastrophe. The plagues 
branch out into the number of the world, the 
worldly number of completeness, four: Death, 
mourning [sorrow], hunger, fire. Death, doubt- 
less, should not be interpreted as the death of 
her children (Diisterdieck), but as a presenti- 
ment of ruin which now comes over her. With 
this death, her egoistic Jamentations correspond, 
amid which, again, her hunger after world-em- 
pire is augmented to fury, whilst the jire of 
judgment is already coming upon her. These 
plagues now attack her with inevitable certitude, 
for God has already commenced to judge her (6 
kpivac), and He is mighty in His judgments, which 
He executes through the medium of mighty 
earthly powers. 


Hereupon the heavenly voice denounces a simultane- 
ous judgment upon those classes which have min- 
gled with Great Babylon and involved themselves 
in her guilt ; representing them as mourners over 
the fallen one (vers. 9-20). 


The unitous idea of these lamentations lies in 
the premise that the mock-holy City has her 
sympathies, her roots, in the worldliness of the 
world, especially the great world; that she has, 
however, brought this world, which it was her 
duty to convert to God, itself to the brink of 
perdition. For she has made self-deification, 
the titanic glorification of her own dignity and 
authority, the centre of all corruption. She has 
thereby induced the kings or potentates of the 
earth to push their authority also to a degree 
exceeding a right human measure, to exchange 
reciprocal deifications with her and either in 
pride to compete with her, or to make fellowship 
with her. Thus have been formed the spheres 
of a morbid luxury, far exceeding the measure 
of morality, and as the merchants of the earth, 
or the organs of this luxury, have attained tow 
colossal and morbid greatness, so, likewise, 
have their riches reached a corresponding 
grandeur. Even wholesale trade, in the most 
extensive sense of the term, or supermarine in- 
tercourse of the world with the world, has been 
drawn into this great vortex of feverish world- 
liness. Thus the most thorough men of the 
world, far and wide, have lived and sinned with 
Great Babylon, and are most profoundly shaken 
and discomfited by her fall, But they care not 
to share her lot with her; they are faithless to 
her in her hour of need. The kings stand ajar 
off for the fear of her torment (ver. 10). The 
merchants stand afar off for the fear of her torment 
(ver. 15). Thesea-farers and marine traders stand 
afar off and ery (ver. 17). Doubtless, together 
with the ideas of their participation in her guilt, 
their grief, and their cowardly desertion of their 
mistress, there is likewise expressed the fact 
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that Great Babylon is involved in a tremendous 
conflagration, which illuminates the whole earth, 
which admits of no remedy; which none dare 
approach, which, however, is visible from the 
remotest spots—so far, at least, as its pillar of 
smoke is concerned—holding all spectators spell- 
bound with fear and amazement. It might be 
queried: why the great detailedness of the de- 
scription, especially of articles of luxury (vers. 
12-14)? Here we encounter the same masterly 
skill of the prophetic spirit which is displayed 
by Isaiah in his portrayal of the luxury of the 
Hebrew women (Is. iii.). For the worldly mind, 
this very detail of articles of pomp and plea- 
sure is of supreme importance; the prophecy, 
therefore, ironically enters into this mode of 
view—the more, since for Babylon every parti- 
cle of her pleasure becomes a particle of torment. 
It is, further, characteristic that the kings shall 
seep and pussionately and loudly lament (xéaTeotar) 
over the fall of Babylon, yet shall hold them- 
selves aloof even at the ascending of the smoke 
from the beginning conflagration. That which 
caused them to become worshippers of the City, 
were the greatness and (magic) power of it. 
The merchants of the earth weep also; their sor- 
row, however, takes the form of mourning for 
the loss which has assailed them. Together 
with the greatness of the City, its magnificence 
and wealth have dazzled them. The sea-farers 
express their mourning for Babylon most pas- 
sionately, in accordance with their life on the 
water; they were enchained by the incompara- 
bleness of the City and the great gain which it 
brought them. 

The first lament is that of the kings of the earth; 
not the kings as such, but those rulers who, by 
the aid of the Hierarchy, have despotically go- 
verned, and, to enable them thus to do, have 
worked into the hands of the Hierarchy, being, 
therefore, bearers of a reciprocal deification. 

The heavenly voice describes the lament of 
the merchan‘s most comprehensively. The 
splendor of the merchandise of the City is ex- 
patiated upon, as consisting of: (1) Precious 
things [metals, jewels] and splendid stuffs; (2) 
Costly material (fragrant citron [thyine-] wood) 
and costly vessels of precious stuffs of all sorts; 
(8) Spices, ointments, incense; (4) Delicious ar- 
ticles of enjoyment and nourishment; (5) Arti- 
cles of a princely household, from draught-cat- 
tle and flocks of sheep to the souls of slaves— 
or slavish souls, which are the permanent funda- 
mental condition of every Babylonish power. It 
might be thought strange that after all this, 
mention is made of delicious fruit,* and that 
here the enumeration passes into the form of an 
address to Babylon itself; but in this region the 
smallest thing is in many respects the greatest, 
and, moreover, a special category of gastrono- 
mical delicacies is in point—those, particularly, 
which belong to a princely dessert. Whilst the 
kings designated the great disaster of one hour, 
the catastrophe, as a judgment upon Babylon, 
the merchants lament that in one hour the great 
wealth of luxury in which Babylon arrayed her- 
self, is destroyed. 

Still more openly do the sea-farers express their 





* [See Text. AND Gram., Nore 17.—H, R. C.] 
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egoistical interest in their cry of woe and la- 
mentation for Great Babylon. 

After this fore-descripti m of the special judg- 
ments which, with the fall of Babylon, come 
upon her companions, the judgment upon Baby- 
lon herself is represented in a symbolize act. 

The heavenly voice replies to all the unworthy 
lamentations of earth with a cry of exulta- 
tion. All those who long ago pronounced the 
spiritual sentence of Babylon’s lost state, with- 
out its appearing that their sentence was of any 
value in the actual world, are exhorted to re- 
joice. Now their sentence is ratified by the 
judgment of God. For such is the meaning of 
the passage; reference is not again had to the 
false judgment which they have previously ex- 
perienced from Babylon, for how would such a 
reference be applicable to Heaven? Babylon 
has been judged from of old: 1. By the Heaven 
in general, the whole ideal worid of God; 2. By 
the Saints, and 38. By the Apostles—nay, 4. 
Even before them, by the Prophets of the Old 
Covenant. 

Next follows the symbolic representation of 
the final consummation of the judgment. 
A strong Angel takes up a stone, like a great 
millstone, and casts it into the sea, making this 
act, the violent casting of the stone, the great 
whirlpool occasioned by it, and the precipitate 
sinking of the stone, a symbol of the imminent, 
sudden and violent reprobation of Babylon. The 
Angel, because he is a fore-runner of the close 
Parousia of Christ, is conceived of as a personal 
being (see ch. xix. 9, 10); his action, however, 
is thoroughly symbolical. The allegorical sym- 
bol gains in expressiveness, it becomes typical, 
if we consider that the sea denotes the life of 
the nations, that the millstone is already familiar 
as the instrument of punishment for offence 
given (Matt. xviii. 6), that, finally, the procla- 
mation of the strong Angel, in connection with 
his action, is expressive of the surest certainty 
of the Spirit of God in His Church. The judg- 
ment upon Babylon superinduces a great agita- 
tion in the sea of nations. This agitation is oc- 
casioned by a great stone of stumbling or most 
flagrant offence given by Babylon to the world, 
in particular to the ‘little ones;”* and it is 
the Angel of the Christian faith who has in this 
world awakened the consciousness of the life of 
the nations in respect of this offence, as is ex- 
pressed by the fore-runner of Christ from the 
other world, one, in angelic form, of the glorified 
ones who shall appear with Christ. The City, as 
Great Babylon, ts destroyed; as a ruin, as a 
desert place, she continues, for a memorial of 
terror. Hence the Angel describes her immi- 
nent desolation, not simply in order to intimate 
that her own destruction is illustrated by the 
destruction of her glory. This has been previ- 
ously declared. The design is, rather, to sketch 
the desolation of the ruin of this spiritual Baby- 
lon in negative traits, even as Isaiah depicted 
the desolation of the ancient Asiatic Babylon in 
positive traits. No musical sound from any fes- 
tivity can be heard any more in the deathly still- 





* [Above, the stone was the symbol of Babylon; its being 
cast into the sea, the symbol of her punishment by God; but 
here the stone is the symbol of Babylon’s sin, and is casting, 
that of her own sinful conduct !—K. R. O.] 
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ness of Babylon. Not a single artist of any art 
can be found any more in the desert of her ruins. 
No sound of a mill betrays a trace of business or 
domestic life; no liyht of a candle occasions the 
inference of life or of a social circle; with the 
voice of bridegroom and bride, every festal presage 
of a future laden with new life has vanished. 
And now again, to conclude the picture, the 
grounds for the judgment are laid before us— 
viz.: Babylon’s double guilt. On the one hand, 
she has fully corrupted the corrupt world. For 
the great of the earth, the possessors of power, 
were her merchants, 7. ¢., the agents and abet- 
tors of her affairs (ot gu7opo. is the predicate, 
according to Hichhorn ; see also Ebrard). Note 
well the distinction. The éuropo. tic yif¢ (ver. 
8) have become rich through the Woman; the 
peylotavec tHCo yR¢ have become the éuropol cov, 
z,e., of the Woman. [See Text. AND GRAm., 
Nore 2+, ver. 23.—E. R. C.j] Her love of mag- 
nificence has driven luxury to its acme, and 
converted the dealers in it into great lords; it 
is still worse, however, that she has made the 
great of the earth agents of her interests. It 
was her fault that the merchants* could in 
many cases become barons and princes—that 
the princes could in many cases become mer- 
chants [ Kramer], e.g., of indulgences, hierarchi- 
cal stocks, and the like. Thus she has instituted 
a reciprocal action between egoistical mammon- 
service and egoistical power. The nations have 
been led astray by her sorceries of all sorts. Thus 
she has seduced the world in its great and lit- 
tle ones. Of the kernel of the Church, however 
—the Prophets and Saints—not the living 
images, but the bloody traces of martyr- 
dom, were found in her. The Angel, truly, 
seems to conclude his accusation in a very hyper- 
bolical manner. Is the blood of all who have been 
slain on earth to be placed to the account of Ba- 
bylon? We might say: Undoubtedly it is, inas- 
much as, at the day of reckoning, Babylon forms 
the centre of all human guilt and blood-guilti- 
ness. The choice of the verb, however, consti- 
tutes a very important item for consideration. 
Xpalerv, the verb in question, denotes, at least 
in a predominant degree, slaying from a religious 
point of view; here, therefore, are indicated the 
slain upon the earth who have been slain as sacri- 
fices to fanaticism in general, and especially in 


the religious wars and religious criminal courts | 


of earth. The centre of these specific crimes is 
Babylon; it is manifest, however, that Babylon 
is not here intended simply as a local centre, 
for the like blood-guiltinesses make their appear- 
ance sporadically all over Christendom—though, 
indeed, always as fanatical radii, having a fana- 
tical centre.f 


[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETC. | 
By the American Editor. 
[Exxiorr: (See on pp. 281, 296.) The section 
extends to the close of chap. xix. 4. In it we 


have—I. Ver. 1. An angelic proclamation of 
the approaching destruction of Babylon ;—a 





* [Kriimer--a word of lower significance than Kaufleute, 
previously translated merchants; the latter denotes the great 
wholesale dealers, whilst the former signifies refailers—shop- 
keepers, as we say in English.—Tr.] 

+ [See Expia. In DeraiL, Add. Comment on ver, 24.--E. R. O.] 





proclamation, (1) similar to that of chap. xiv. 8, 
but with additional circumstances (ver. 3); (2) 
anticipative, but as immediately preceding the ca- 
tastrophe. II. A warning voice to Christ’s true 
servants to come out of her; which implies that 
(1) there would be some of the holy seed in the 
mystic Babylon, (2) their danger of participa- 
tion in her destruction would beimminent. III, 
A vivid description of the catastrophe, in which 
are depicted: 1. Its nature, (1) wnexpected (she 
sits a queen, etc.) ; (2) instantaneous (in an hour); 
(8) total (all life destroyed); (4) by eternal (su- 
perhuman?) jire (xix. 8): 2. The lamentations 
over the fall,—(1) of the kings who committed 
fornication with her; (2) of the merchants, etc., 
who were enriched by her. IV. The reasons for 
the judgment,—(1) her deception of all nations; 
(2) her persecution of the saints. V. The hea- 
venly song of praise over the destruction,—(1) 
twice by the heavenly host, Hallelujah (xix. 1-3); 
(2) once (and it is the last act related of them) 
by the Elders and Living-beings, Amen—Halle- 
lujah (xix. 4).—From this passage the following 
conclusions, as to the probable progress of fast- 
coming future events, may be drawn that—l, 
The destruction of Rome, the mystic Babylon 
(comprehending not only the City and the Kecle- 
siastical State; but, probably, the political tri- 
partition adhering to it, xvi. 19), shall, very 
soon after the tri-partition, and unexpectedly, be 
effected by an earthquake and volcanic fire.* II. 
Immediately before this event there will be a 
diffusion of great religious light, and a sounding 





* [“A mode of destruction not obscurely intimated by 
certain very striking allusive expressions in other prophe- 
cies both of the Old and New Testament (Isa. xxxiv. 9, 10; 
xxx. 33; Jer. 1i.25; Luke xvii. 28-32, efc.), and thus ex- 
pected, as we find, alike by ancient Jewish Rabbis and 
Christian Fathers of the Church; not to add that the very 
nature of the Italian soil has forced on many a mind, in dif- 
ferent ages, the thought of its physical preparedness almost 
for such a catastrophe.” ELLioTT. BARNES, in support of 
the probable correctness of this view, writes as follows: 
“Gibbon (ch. xv.), with his usual accuracy, as if comment- 
ing on the Apoczalyp:e, has referred to the physical adapted- 
ness of the soil of Rome for such an overthrow, Speaking 
of the anticipation of the end of the world among the early 
Christians, he says, ‘In the opinion of a general conflagra- 
tion, the faith of the Christian very happily coincided with 
the tradition of the East, the philosophy of the stvics, and 
the analogy of nature; and even the country, which, from reli- 
gious motives, had been chosen for the origin and principul scene 
of this conflagration, was the best adapted for that purpose by 
natural and physical causes; by its deep caverns, beds of sul- 
phur, and numerous volcanoes, of which those of Adtna, of 
Vesuvius, and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect representa- 
tion.’ As to the general state of Italy in reference to valca- 
noes, the reader may consult, with advantage, Lyell’s Geo- 
logy. B. I1., chs, ix.-xii. See also Muriay’s Encyclopedia of 
Geography, U1. ii . The foliowing extract irom ® re- 
cent traveller will still further confirm this representation: 
‘I b hold every where—in Rome, near Rome, and through 
the whole region from Ro».e to Naples—the most astound- 
ing proofs, not merely of the possibility, but the probability, 
that the whole region of central Italy wi'l one day be de- 
stroyed by snch a catastrophe (by earthquakes or volcanoes). 
The soil of Rome is tufa, wih a volcanic subrerranean acti: n 
going on, At Naples, the boi ing sulphur is to be seen bub- 
bling near the surface of the earth. When I drew a siick 
along the ground, the gulphurous smoke followed the in- 
dentation; and it would never surprise me to hear of the ut- 
ter destruction of ths southern peninsula of Italy, The en- 
tire country and district is volcanic. It is saturated with 
beds of sulphur and the substrata of destruction, Ur seems 
as certainly prepared for the flames as the wood and c.al on 
the hearth are prepared for the taper which shall kindle the 
fire to consume them. The Divine hand alone seems to me 
to hold the element of fire in check by a miracle as great as 
that which protected the cities of the plain, till the righteous 
Lot had made his escape to the mountains.’—Townsend’s Tour 
in Italy in 1850.”—E. RB, C.] 
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forth of strong appeals on the character and im- 
minent doom of both Rome and the Popedom, 
alike in the Church and in the world. ILI. The 
Jews will probably at, or just after, the catas- 
trophe, be converted (indicated by the Hebrew 
HaLietvsan—this being the first introduction 
of a word from that language in praise). IV. 
Down to the time figured by this chorus (a song 
represented as being in Heaven), no translation 
of the living saints or resurrection of the de- 
parted will have taken place. 

Barnes: This chapter is a still further ex- 
planatory episode designed to show the effect of 
the pouring out of the seventh Vial (xvi. 17-21) 
upon the Antichristian power; the description is 
that of a rich merchant-city reduced to deso- 
lation, and is but carrying out the general idea 
under a different form. We have—(1) the an- 
gelic descent and proclamation, vers. 1-3; (2) 
a warning to the people of God to be partakers 
neither of her sins nor plagues, accompanied by 
a description of the latter, vers, 4-8; (3) la- 
mentation over her fall—by those who had been, 
(a) connected with her, (6) corrupted by her, (c) 
profited by her, vers. 9-19; (4) rejoicing over 
her fall, ver. 20; (5) the final (and total) destruc- 
tion, vers. 21-24. (Whilst this writer regards 
the Papacy, and not the city of Rome, as the ob- 
ject specially contemplated by the prophecy, he 
thinks it possible that there may be a Ztterad ful- 
fillment of the prophecy burned with fire, ver. 8, in 
the destruction of the e/ty as in order to the de- 
struction of the power; for quotations tending 
to support this view, see the preceding foot-note. 
For special comments, see HXPLANATIONS IN DzE- 
TAIL in loc.) 

Stuart: In his Introduction to ch. xvii., this 
commentator remarks: ‘Before any attack was 
made upon the Kingdom of the Beast, an Angel 
proclaimed the fall of great Babylon (7. ¢., ‘per- 
secuting and pagan Rome’), xiv. 8. This, how- 
ever, was only in general terms. But now the 
seventh Vial has been poured out, and the city 
bas been shaken to its very foundation, and thus 
a ruinous state of things has already commenced, 
ch. xvi. 17-21. Final and utter extinction, how- 
ever, still remains to be achieved. Accordingly 
an Angel next appears, and not only renews the 
proclamation of the fall of Babylon, but describes 
this in such terms as necessarily to imply its 
ufter ruin.”’ * 





* [It is exceedingly difficult to determine what is the idea 
of Stuart as to the interpretation of this chapter. This 
arises from the fact that nowhere in the special comment on 
it does he define what he means by Babylon; his meaning 
hos to be sought through General and Special and Particular 
Introductions. and through excursuses and textval com- 
ments. His comment on xiv.8 can leave no doubt that there 
he rega7ds Babylon as the C ty of Rome; that this int: rpre- 
tatioy is cont mplated throughout this portion of the Apoca- 
lypse, is implied in wumerous remarks. But the peculisr 
schem+ of Stuart requires him to regard the woe as having 
been accomplished; and manifestly the City of Rome has 
never yet become a desolation. The most plausible idea con- 
cerning his interpretation is that he regards the prophecy as 
having its specific fulfillment in the destruction of Rome long 
ago commenced, but not yet accomplished; and its generic 
accomplishment ia the overthrow of all Antichristian pow- 
ers. The view as to the specific fulfillment is suggested by 
the following remark under xiv. 8: ‘The reader is not to 
suppose, that fallen, while it denotes absolute certainty, at 
the same time denotes complete and instantaneous excision. 
The predictions respecting ancient Babylon were fulfilled 
only in the lapse of several centuries; but they were at last 
fully accomplished. And so of the tropical Babylon. The 





Worpswortu: ‘Fuller description of the fu- 
ture fall of the Mystical Babylon. It is to be 
carefully observed that though Babylon falls, the 
Beast still remains. Therefore, the fall of Pa- 
pal Rome will not be the destruction of the 
Papacy.” 

Aurorp: Chaps. xviii. 1-xix. 10 relate to the 
Destruction of Babylon. I. Announcement of the 
destruction (chap. xviii. 1-3). IL. Warning to 
(xod’s people to leave her on account of the great- 
ness of her crimes and coming judgments (4-8). 
Ill. Lamentations over her on the part of those 
who were enriched by her, by (1) the kings of 
the earth (9,10); (2) the merchants (11-16) ; 
(3) the shipmasters, efe. (17-19). IV. The calling 
of the heavens and God’s holy ones to rejoice over 
her (20). V. Symbolic proclamation of Baby- 
lon’s ruin (21-24). 

Lorp: The Angel of ver, 1 symbolizes a body 
of men who shall with resistless light unveil the 
Apostate character of Babylon (7. ¢., the national- 
ized werarchies, see pp.310sq.). The fall of Babylon 
is her dejection from her nationalized position ; 
it is to be (1) in consequence of her idolatry, ver. 
3; (2) followed by (a) her becoming the resort 
of the most detestable of (human) beings, ver. 2, 
(5) another proclamation by another body of men 
calling upon those true Christians who remain in 
her to come out of her, ver. 4; (8) effected (a) 
violently, ver. 21; (6) by the multitude, and not 
by the kings and great men who are to mourn 
over it, vers. 9-19. The fall is to be distin- 
guished from the punishment (plagues) ; the lat- 
ter is speedily and suddenly to follow the for- 
mer, vers. 4-6. The destruction is to be entire, 
vers, 21-24. 

Guascow: Ver. 1 introduces an account of 
what accompanies or follows close upon the full 
effusion of the seventh Vial. The Angel of ver. 
1 is the Holy Ghost, who announces the coming 
fall of Babylon, ¢. e., the Roman State; the voice 
of ver. 4 is that of Christ. By the kings of vers. 
9, 10, the traffickers of vers. 11-16, the mariners of 
vers. 17-19, are indicated the three parts into 
which the City is divided (ch. xvi. 19); ‘as an- 
cient Babylon exists now only in the palace of 
her kings, the temple of Belus, and the tower 
of Nimrod, so over the fall of the mystic city are 
heard the wailings of superstitious rulers in the 
palace, of trafficking priests of simony in their 
cathedrals, and of far-travelled colonizers and 
missionaries, propagators of her errors.”’ 

AUBERLEN: ‘*The judgment on the Harlot 
(¢. e., Babylon—the apostate Church) is described 
more minutely in its various aspects (xviii. 1; 
xix. 5), first by an Angel having great authority; 
then by another voice from Heaven (vers. 4-20); 
after this, thirdly, by a strong Angel (21-24); 
and this is succeeded by great voices of much 
people in heaven (xix. 1-5), who praise God for 
the judgment executed.—E. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


According to Diisterdieck, the judgment upon 
Bab;lon is still imminent at the close of ch. 
Xvill. (‘note the future BAgI7oerar”’), whilst in 





Apocalypse itself gives sufficient intimation of a gradual 
fulfilment; comp. Rev. xvi, 19-21 with xviii. 4-8, 20-24 and 
xix. 11-21."—E R. C.] 
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ch, xix. 1 sqq.. it is rejoiced over as actually ac- 
complished. The judgment itself, therefore, [the 
act of judgment], would not be found in the de- 
scription. As an external scene, it is, indeed, 
not to be portrayed. What, however, appertains 
toa judgment? Is not the heavenly sentence 
itself the ideal judgment (vers. 2,3)? Isnot the 
separation of the people of God from Babylon, 
which must ensue directly upon the heavenly 
command, the decisive dynamical judgment (vers. 
4and5)? Next follows the historic recompense ; 
first for Babylon herself (vers. 6,7). And this 
is presupposed as an accomplished fact in 
the lamentation in which all her companions ap- 
pear as sharers in the stroke which has fallen 
upon herself, (vers. 9-19). The rejoicing of 
Heaven and all the saints (ver. 20) clearly ex- 
presses the accomplishment of the judgment, and 
the symbolical act and speech of the Angel (vers. 
21-24) are but declarative of the perfect repro- 
bation of Babylon, together with its consequences, 
her guilt being once more solemnly affirmed. 
Thus is the judgment executed in four main 
acts. According to Hengstenberg, the Seer here 
describes what has already taken place. Exe- 
gesis, with him, steers backwards; it, probably, 
already sights the Millennial Kingdom—and this 
it is anxious to avoid, as though it were a rocky 
wall. 

Ver. 1. Another Angel.—A symbolic an- 
gelic form, suggestive of Michael, not precisely 
Christ (Calov., Hengst.), for the Parousia is not 
to come until after this. The Holy Ghost (Vi- 
tring1), however, is no angel of external events, 
and Luther’s embassage did at least not bring 
Babylon with violence to her fall. Historically 
defined, Christianity, in a new, glorious, and 
therefore mightily efficacious phase of develop- 
ment, must be understood by the Angel. Hence 
alone is his glory to be explained, which lights 
up the whole earth. A couple of wretched and 
disorderly negations can, of course, not be in- 
tended by this. 

Ver. 2. Fallen, fallen.—A certain future, 
which shall some day become both present and 
past. The cry of ch. xiv. 8 is reflected here; 
that, however, applied to the universal Babylon. 
In the first place, doubtless, the complete spi- 
ritual fall of Babylon is intended, as is manifest 
from the context: and is become, etc. But 
along with the complete spiritual fall, her histo- 
ric full is also decided. According to Diister- 
dieck, indeed, the words: a habitation of 
demons, etc., already denote external deso- 
lation, like the description Is. xiii. 22, Similarly 
Hengstenberg, vol.ii., p. 268. Diisterd. even re- 
gards it as singular that Ebrard should yet un- 
derstand the bzrds ‘spiritually.’ A naive ‘+ yet!” 
According to Bengel, the ‘‘ unclean spirits’ are 
departed souls, and ‘this passage very clearly 
treats of such spirits as, when they appear to 
the living, are called ghosts.’ The reverend 
divine would, however, surely not transfer Ba- 
bylon to Wurtemberg! According to Hengsten- 
berg, [also Stuart and Alford,—E. R. C.], the 
gvaAaxy denotes a prison—thus: a prison of un- 
clean spirits and unclean birds. The expression, 
however, when used with reference to a fallen 
city, is applicable neither to spirits nor to birds. 
‘The law of their essential character banishes 





themthither.” Tothedesertofpagan Rome? This 
would be the worst that could possibly be affirmed 
of Christian Rome! In respect ofthe birds, Heng- 
stenberg cites Ps. cil. 6; Is. xiii. 21,22; xxxiv. 
[l1, 18] 14 [15]; Jer. 1. 89; Zeph. ii, 14. 

Ver. 8. For... of the wine, efc.—This is 
the offence which is judged primarily by a fall- 
ing under the dominion of demonic powers. Ba- 
bylon has offended against three classes of men 
—the nations, the kings, and a middle class, the 
merchants of the earth. We must again distin- 
guish these merchants of the earth from the specific 
merchants whom the Woman has raised up for 
herself from the great of the earth (ver. 23, see 
Syn. Vinw). If we examine the arrangements 
of the Seer, we shall find that he has a more ge- 
neral and a more special arrangement, The 
more general one distinguishes between the 
kings, or the mighty of the earth, and the nations. 
The Woman has seduced the former to the forni- 
cation of world-deification, and intoxicated the 
latter with the rage-wine of fanaticism, accord- 
ing to ch. xvii. 2; xviii. 23. The more special 
arrangement inserts a third class, the merchants 
of the earth, a transition-form between the kings 
and the nations, in which the money-agents can 
become money-princes, and the princes agents 
of the Woman. But again, the class of mercan- 
tile people is, in our chapter, sub-divided into 
two classes, viz.: [1] the eminent merchants, who, 
as immediate servants of the Woman, participate 
in her luxury, and [2] the ordinary tradespeople 
of the world, here designated by sea-farers, whose 
interests are likewise, in a more general sense, 
involved in the luxury of the Woman. It was 
clear to the Seer that the super-human exagge- 
ration of magnificence, the pomp of world-seek- 
ing in the heart of mankind, in the very place 
whence the forces of world-renunciation, sim- 
plicity and simple culture, should go forth, would 
place the whole organism of worldly life in a 
condition of morbid bloatedness, and feverishly 
egoistic agitation. [See Norse 16 on chap. xiv., 
p. 274.—E. R. C.] 

From the power (or influence) [Lange: 
mighty operation], etc.—According to Diister- 
dieck (with Grot. et al.), éx tH¢ duvauews Tov otpy- 
vous “refers to the vast wealth [ gewaltige Vermiégen | 
of the City, employed in the service of luxury.” 
This would, undoubtedly, be more applicable to 
pagan than to Christian Rome. Be it well re- 
membered, however, that the ‘‘ world kingdom” 
did not become rich through the ‘+ world city,” 
but vice vers@. It is also better, from philological 
considerations, to regard divauic as the mighty 
operation of that central luxury. The interpre- 
tation: On account of her powerful luxuriousness 
(De Wette), really involves an obliteration of 


Sbvauis. [** Avvapic, copia, as Vitringa, who re- 


marks, ‘ alluditur ad Hebream voce Son, cujus hee 
significationis vis est, Job xxxi. 5; Ezek. xxviii, 
4.’ We have Aotrov peydAov divauv in Jos. : 
Antt. iii. 2, 4.” Atnrorp.—kE. R. C.] 


Ver. 4. Another voice from the Heaven. 
—lIt is noteworthy that the voice from Heaven, 
speaking from yers. 4-20, is interposed between 
the two mighty Angels of ver. 1 and ver. 21. In 
the two Angels, we behold the denouncer and the 
executioner of God’s judgment upon Babylon, as 
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that judgment appears ou earth; in the voice 
from Heaven, we find the cry of the Church Tri- 
umphant—the Church not simply in the other 
world, but also in this world,—addressed to the 
Church of God on earth. For whilst there is, in 
the Church on earth, in respect of its individual 
members, a constant wavering between prema- 
ture separation from Babylon (by which name 
even the evangelical Church is designated by 
sectarian spirits) and a tardy tarrying in the 
communion of a true Babylon, aggravated by ma- 
nifold fanatical lapses into the capfivitas Baby- 
lonica, there resides in the heavenly Church the 
true sense for the determining of the hour of 
need when the general exode from Babylon be- 
fore the judgment shall be as necessary as the 
exoile of the Christians of John’s time from Jeru- 
salem to Pella. Too early a departure is op- 
posed to humility and love; too late a departure 
is hostile to faith and fidelity; both acts, that 
of precipitancy and that of undue delay, are a 
fanatical opposition to the. truth. According to 
Bengel, the voice from Heaven is the voice of 
God or Christ, against which Diisterdieck judi- 
ciously remarks that such an origin does not ac- 
cord with the descriptive tone ot its discourse. 
Mediately, of course, every angelic and every 
heavenly voice is to be referred to God and 
Christ. 

Come forth out of her, my people.—This 
can refer only to the complete rupture of reli- 
gious and churchly fellowship. If we regard the 
words as having reference to an external de- 
parture of the Christians from Rome, all Chris- 
tian Rome would be a contravention of the hea- 
venly voice. [‘‘In Isa, (xlviii. 20; lii. 11) the 
circumstances differed, in that being a joyful 
exodus, this a cautionary one:* and thus the 
warning is brought nearer to that one which our 
Lord commands in Matt. xxiv. 16, and the cog- 
nate warnings in the O. T., viz., that of Lot to 
come out of Sodom, Gen. xix. 15-22, when her 
destruction impended, and that of the people of 
Israel to get them up from the tents of Dathan 
and Abiram, Num. xvi. 23-26. In Jer. (1.8; li. 
6, 9, 45) we have the same circumstance of Ba- 
bylon’s impending destruction combined with the 
warning; and from those places probably, espe- 
cially Jer. li. 45, the words here are taken. The 
inference has been justly made from them (El- 
liott 1V., pp. 44sq.), that there shall be even to 
the last, saints of God inthe midst of Rome; and 
that there will be danger of their being, through 
a lingering fondness for her, partakers of her 
coming judgment.” Aurorp.—E. R. C.] See 
Jer. li. 6, 9, 45. 

That ye partake not in her sins.—See 
Gen xix. 15. This fellowship of sins is to be un- 
derstood in a peculiar sense as a fellowship 
in guilt—a view which Diisterdieck combats, but 
which finds its sufficient explanation in the dis- 
tinction between the Biblical ideas of sin (Stinde) 
and guilt [Schuld—reatus].¢ A fellowship of 





* {A cautionary exodus may be a joyful on*. The cautioned 
escapers may 1ejoice in view of their excape.—f. R. C.] 

+ [The distinction here referred to seems to be that con- 
templated by the theologians of the Refrmation in the use 
of the Latin terms macula and reatus potentialis—the former 
indicating the stain of sin; ths latter, the exposure to pun- 
ishment proper to the persons sinning. Thue Turretin (Vol. 
I, p. 654), “ Macula est pollutio spiritualis et ethica, qua hominis 


sins, in the narrower sense (Luthardt), is as lit- 
tle intended as a fellowship in punishment for 
sins (Diisterd.) is exclusively meant. A guiltless 
participation in punishment would certainly be 
akin to propitiatory suffering. Fellowship with 
the sinner, however, on an equal moral footing, 
without the re-action of discipline, chastisement, 
excommunication, is fellowship in his guilt. 
Hence the wAyyai are not simply strokes; they 
are deserved [verschuldete] strokes (see Josh. vii.; 
Numb. xvi. 21-24). 

[It is implied here that by remaining in Ba- 
bylon they would lend their sanction to its sins 
by their presence, and would, in all probability, 
become contaminated by the influence around 
them.” Barnes.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 5. For her sins have heaped toge- 
ther unto the Heaven.—See Syn. Vinw. 

Vers. 6, 7. Render unto her.—See Syn. 
View. Address to those injured by Babylon, as 
such. [Should we not rather, with Alford, re- 
gard these words as ‘‘addressed to the execu- 
tioners of judgment ?”—H.-R. C.] With the dou- 
ble measure, the qualitative retribution is ex- 
pressed in quantitative form. See Syn. View. 
Comp. Is. xl. 2. The expressions dimAdcare, di- 
rAd, durAovy are, therefore, not simply ‘‘rheto- 
rical.’”’ The consummation of her punishment is 
furnished with a three-fold motive, being the pun- 
ishment (1) Ofher evil deeds against the suffering 
party generally; (2) Of the cup, in particular— 
by which we are here to understand the cup of 
bitterness; (8) Of her self-glorification and 
pride, which involved a like measure of 
humiliation and oppression for the sufferers. 
For she saith in her heart.—Even now; so 
unforebodingly secure is she in face of the signs 
of the times. A queen.—lIsa. xlvii.7. And 
a widow I am not.—A widow in the more ge- 
neral sense, as one deserted. See Is. xlvii. 8, 9. 
Neither is she a bride or a wife any more, but a 
polyandria. Sorrow I shall not see.—Sor- 
row, particularly, for her many daughters 
(which, of course, are not the cities and peoples 
subject to pagan Rome). Thus she also regards 
herself as elevated above the universal law of 
earthly vicissitude, elevated above historic 
dooms. : 

[These expressions, in addition to reasons 
presented in Add. Comm. on ch. xvii. 18, and 
App. Norn, p. 317, identify the objective of 
Babylon with that of the Harlot. As in ch. xvii., 
where the main figure was the Harlot, a portion 
of the symbolization was drawn from the City,— 
so here, where the main figure is Babylon, a por- 
tion of the symbolization is taken from the 
Woman.*—E. R. C.] 





anima inficitur, Reatus est obligatio ad panam ex previo de- 
licto, Duplex oritur reatis; alius qui potentialis di- 
cilur, qui notat meritum intrinsecum poenx, quod a@ peccato in- 
separabile est; alius verd actualis, gui per Dei misericordiam 
ab eo separars potest,’ ete, As the term guilt is technically 
employed by a large class of English Theologians as the 
equivalent of reatus, and as it is the term genera'ly employed 
ia tne E. V., where Schuld occurs in the G. Y., it is here 
adopted. It should be carefully noted, however. that it is 
employed, not in its ordina y meaning, but in the special 
sense indicated above.—E. R, C. 

* [The true condition of the Church during the personal 
absence of her Husband and Head is that of a widow, comp. 
Matt. ix. 15; Mark ii 19, 20; Luke v. 34;—she should eve- 
be lookiug, with loneing, f r His appearing, Tit. ii. 13. The 
Am. Kd. cannot resist tue thought tuat these expr ssio_s are 
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Ver. 8. Therefore shall her plagues come 


in one day.—Precisely therefore (122). In an- 


tithesis to her pride. Death.—Since death can 
not come upon her twice, and since the death of 
her children is expressed by sorrow or mourning 
[ver. 7], the term doubtless embraces the death- 
doom in general, coming upon her primarily as 
a presentiment of ruin, and then developing into 
mourning, hunger, and fiery death. In one 
day—in one great catastrophe (see Isa. xlvii. 9). 
[Without succession through a protracted pe- 
riod—all-together.—E. R. C.] For strong.— 
The whole omnipotence of God opposes itself in 
judgment to the haughtiness of Babylon, and 
this judgment has already begun (xpivac), The 
whole Providence of God executes the judgment 
of the Lord, for it is as such that God has pri- 
marily to do with Babylon. 

Vers. 9,10. And there shall weep and 
wail over her.—In vers. 9-20 [19] are pre- 
sented the three laments over Babylon, in which 
the three-classes associated in her guilt appear, 
in antithesis to the people of God, as sharers in 
the stroke which has fallen upon her. . They re- 
present the peripheries of the judgment, forming 
about its centre. Comp. Ezek. xxvi., xxvii. The 
kings of the earth.—Disterdieck rightly dis- 
cards the view of Hengstenberg, who finds in the 
oval, ovai a reference to ‘‘double to her double.” 
Highly significant is the kings’ standing afar 
off: they will not be burned up with her, for 
their friendship with Babylon was based upon 
egoism. They must, however, together with 
her, be afflicted by the stroke which has de- 
scended upon her. Their lamentation is expres- 
sive of two things—on the one hand, that they 
have been dazzled by the grandeur and power 
of Babylon, and on the other, that they are aware 
of her guilt, for they speak of her judgment, al- 
though they do not come to the penitent con- 
sciousness that they have committed fornication 
and lived luxuriously with her. 

[Standing afar off.—‘‘The general senti- 
ment hereis that in the final ruin of Papal Rome 
the kings and governments that had sustained 
her, and had been sustained by her, would see 
the source of their power taken away, but that 
they would not, or could not, attempt her res- 
cue. There have been not a few indications al- 
ready that this will ultimately occur, and that 
the Papal power will be left to fall without any 
attempt on the part of those governments which 
have been so long in alliance with it, to sustain 
or restore it.”” Barnes.—E. R. C. 

Ver. 11. And the merchants of the earth. 
—Second lamentation. Here, egoism is more 
plainly visible. They weep and sorrow be- 
cause no one will buy their merchandise any 
more. The vividness of the description is also 
augmented by the picturesque present: they 
weep, etc., and, no less, by the circumstantiality 
with which their merchandise, the entire expo- 





indicative of a state of the Church in which she shall believe 
and assert that the personal absence of Jesus is no bereave- 
ment,—that already as a Queen she has entered upon the pos- 
session of the promised Kingdom,—that, duing Christ’s 
personal absence, withont material hin trance, she is to go 
oun to cymplete supremacy over the nations. Already in 
Rome, and to a great extent throughout Christendom, is 
this cry heard.—E. R. C.] 


sition of their secularized industry, is described 
(see Syn. View). No one buyeth their 
lading any more.—That is, the fall of Babylon 
is accompanied by a thorough contempt for all 
splendor and luxury; it ushers in the fashion 
of simplicity. 

Vers. 12-16. The wares are arranged in order 
(see Syn. Virw). ‘¢The alternation of accusa- 
tives and genitives dependent on roy ydyuov, pre- 
vailing till the close of ver. 18, may serve as ex- 
planatory of the dubious construction found in 
ch. xiv. 4” (Diisterd.). The fact that the vision 
draws the picture of these articles of luxury from 
the view of antiquity—of ancient Rome for in- 
stance—proves nothing for the import of Baby- 
lon. On the individual articles comp. the Lexi- 
cons. Special consideration, as less known, is 
demanded by the ftAov Btbiov, duwpor, omdpa. 
The distinction, cduara and wWyal av porwr, is 
noted by commentators and differently explained 
(see Diisterdieck, p. 527); the distinction, at all 
events, is not a very sharp one, and the second 
expression is indicative of an augmentation, the 
extreme consequence of slave-holding. The re- 
newal of these circumstances, even in Christian 
Babylon, is well known. The strong emphasis 
laid at the end upon the missing of the favorite 


Jruit* is highly characteristic as an ironical 


trait. It is well known that fallen great men 
often grieve most for the loss of the veriest tri- 
fles. Conjoined with these delicacies in the way 
of fruit, are all sorts of delicious things; ‘rd 
A:wapa, literally the fat, but its conjunction 
with rd Aaurpd admonishes us to take the ex. 
pression in the usual unliteral sense (Is. xxx. 23; 
comp. Hesych., who explains Aur. as addy, éAa¢- 
pov), with Luther, Bengel, Hengstenberg ” (Diis- 
terd.). There seems, however, to be a distinction 
made between articles of gastronomic and zsthe- 
tic taste. 

Ver. 15. The merchants of these things. 
—Here the style changes again from a vivid pre- 
sentation of the Babylonish world-mart to the 
prophetic future. These merchants [Kaufleute] 
also bemoan the City in a characteristic manner. 
For them, the greatness of the City consisted, 
not, as for the kings, in her power, but in her 
outward splendor, her beauty of attire. 

[ Vers. 11-16. ‘‘The description... is perhaps 
drawn, in its poetic and descriptive features, 
from the relation of Rome to the world that then 
was, rather than from its relation at the future 
time depicted in the prophecy. But it must not 
for a moment be denied that the character of 
this lamentation throws a shade of obscurity 
over the interpretation, otherwise so plain from 
the explanation given in ch. xvii. 18 (viz., ‘that 
the prophecy regards Rome pagan and papal, but 
from the figure of an harlot and the very nature 
of the predictions themselves, more the latter 
than the former’). The difficulty is, however, 
not confined to the application of the prophecy 
to Rome Papal, but extends over the application 
of it to Rome at all. ... For Rome never has 
been, and from its position never could be, a 
great commercial city. I leave this difficulty un- 





* [On the meaning of omdpa sea the Texr, and Nore 17, p. 
319. The entire clause is probably figurative, d caring th * 
the period of temporal prosperity has passed away. 
BE. R, C.] 
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solved, merely requesting the student to bear in 
mind its true limits, and not to charge it exclu- 
sively on that interpretation which only shares 
it with any other possible one. The main fea- 
tures of the description are taken from that of 
the destruction of and lamentation over Tyre in 
Ezek. xxvii., to which city they were strictly 
applicable. And possibly it may be said that 
they are also applicable to the Church which has 
wedded herself to the pride of the earth and its 
luxuries.””? Atrorp.—E. R. C.]* 

Ver. 17. And every pilot, efc.—Marine af- 
fairs are sketched as that form of world-commerce 
and industry which was, proportionally, most 
remote from the City. Even this general mer- 
cantilism is affected by the fall of Babylon, be- 
cause the blow inflicted upon the kings and upon 
the luxury of the great world touches it likewise. 
From the pilots, who can sail in all directions, are 
distinguished those who take ship for definite 
ports—from these latter, all who do business at 
sea (77v Vddacoay épydleoda). [See Text and 
Nore 21, p. 319.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 18. The smoke of her burning.—As 
ver. 9. Not to be confounded with the smoke, 
ch. xiv.11. The impression which the City bas 
made on them is, proportionally, the most inde- 
finite: she was incomparable. If a reference to 
ch. xiii. 4 was intended, it could yet not be sati- 
rical in the mouth of seamen (as Ebrard claims). 
The expression is, besides, the most general 
and, therefore, most indefinite form of worldly 
astonishment. It is thus that popular travellers 
and seafarers have spoken from time immemo- 
rial. [At the same time it should be noted that 
in reference to both Rome actual and Rome sym- 
bolical the expression is strictly true. Barnes 
commenis, ‘* What city ts like unto this great city 2 
In her destruction. What calamity has ever 
come upon a city like this?”—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 19. And they cast dust, e/c.—A well- 
known sign of passionate mourning. Hence we 
need not ask, Whence came the dust at sea? 
The idea may be, however, that they viewed the 
conflagration from different ports. The narra- 
tive has changed to the preterite. The lamenta- 
tion of these last is particularly passionate, and 
the egoistic motive is expressly assigned. 

Ver. 20. Rejoice over her.—In face of the 
threefold lamentation of the world, the heavenly 
voice (not John himself) expresses the jubilation 
of Heaven. We might here discover the indi- 





* [The Am. Ed, entertains the view that by Babylon is 
meant the City of Rome, and, still furihvr, that by the City 
of Rome is symboliz d the Visible Church (apostate in the time 
of the fulfillment of the prophecy). It seems to him that the 
difficulties suggest:d by Alford are imaginary rather than 
real in reference to both these hypotheses. It should be re- 
membered that, in the days of the Apocalyptist, Rome was 
not only the centre of the Empire, but in a peculiar sense her 
boundaries were coterminous with those of the Empire; the 
commerce of the enti:e State was hers,—at once resulting 
frm, and ministering to, her wealth and p wer, A peculiar 
rela‘ion of headship continued to be borne by the City to the 
nation dwelling within the pale of the old Empire, even af- 
ter that Empi-e had been shattered into fragments. Bven 
to the present day she is in a sense the capital of Papal Ku- 
rope. And still further—the relation of R»me to the peoples 
of whom she was and is the acknowledged capital, well 
symbolizes the relation of the Visible Church to Christen- 
dom. She is its inspiring centre,—the source, and toa large 
extent a partaker, of its power andsplendor, The commerce 
of the world is, in a peculiar sense, hers. To Rome actnal, 
and Rome rymbolical (in the sense s -t forth), the description 
of these verses is applicable.—E. RB. C.] 








cations of a three-fold jubilation: that of Hea- 
ven, with the Saints—that of the Apostles—that 
of the Prophets. Diisterdieck claims a distinc- 
tion betwixt ‘earthly believers’’—as Saints, 
Apostles, Prophets—and Heaven. But even in 
Nero’s time, there were several Apostles in Hea- 
ven, to say nothing of Prophets. 

For God hath judged your judgment 
[Lange: executed your sentence] upon 
her.—We cannot apprehend the judgment [ Ur- 
theilsspruch—sentence of judgment], «piua, pas- 
sively, with Hengstenb., De Wette, et al., in the 
sense: God hath recompensed the judgment 
which ye suffered as martyrs. For how would 
that apply to Heaven? The rejoicing in this 
form would, moreover, express the satisfaction 
of the desire for vengeance, in a style savoring 
somewhat too strongly of the Old Testament. 
The fitting expression for that satisfaction is 
found in ver. 24, which is a sort of repetition 
when the above-cited exegesis is adopted. The 
higher satisfaction, however, which Heaven itself 
must experience in connection with all the Saints, 
particularly the Apostles and Prophets, consisted 
in the fact that their primeval prophetic sentence 
upon Babylon, accompanying her throvghout 
her historic career, but appearing for so long a 
mere melancholic fancy, at which the world 
hooted, has been finally sealed by God Himself 
through His judgment. The rejoicing over this 
satisfaction is a rejoicing over’ the truth and 
righteousness of God Himself. [Atrorp com- 
ments, God ‘‘hath exacted from her that judg- 
ment of vengeance which is due to you.’—E. 
R. C. 

Ba 21. And a (or one) strong Angel.—On 
eic see Winer, p. 126. As we shall have occasion to 
recur to this Angel in ch. xix. 9, 10, we may here 
refer to the predicates there given by the Angel to 
himself. Diisterd. remarks that the strength of the 
Angel receives mention on account of the action 
which he is represented as performing Like 
a great mill-stone.—See Jer. li. 68, 64. See 
Syy. View. With violence.—In a catastro- 
phe. Andshall be found no more at all,— 
7. e., as the magnificent City which it had been. 
That, however, it should continue as a desolate 
ruin, fora memorial of judgment, is evident from 
the following context. See Ezek. xxvi. 13; Jer. 
xxv. 10, e¢ al. 

Ver. 22. And a voice of harpers.—Art 
stood high in Babylon [and in Rome, and in the 
Visible Church—especially as she increases in 
worldliness,—E, R. C.] ; 1t was, however, com- 
pletely under the influence of vanity and in the 
service of idolatry. With art business vanishes 
(the mill) ; with business, family life (the candle) ; 
with family life, family festivals [and relation- 
ships] (dridegroom and bride). 

Ver. 23. For thy merchants were the 
great men of the earth [ Lange: the princes 
of the earth were thy merchants].—The 
vision closes, most appropriately, with a brief 
recapitulation of the guilt of Babylon. For this 
reason, also, we cannot, with Diisterd., Ewald, 
De Wette and Hengstenberg [also Lillie, Alford, 
Glasgow, et al.,—E. R. C.], read: thy merchants 
were the great of the earth.* No leading reproach 











* (The order «f the Greek requires this translation. . The 
reproach is, not “that some few muney-chaugers became 
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would be involved in the statement that some few 
money-changers became lords and princes under 
the influence of absolutist luxury. At all events, 
we should expect first a repetition of the two 
leading categories of the transgression of Baby- 
lon against the world related to her. The first 
transgression is the seduction of the kings, or the 
great, generally, whom she has made her mer- 
chants, abettors and brokers (her associates in 
fornication). The second transgression is against 
the nations, which she has seduced or intoxicated 
with her sorcery or poison-mixing (= wine of 
rage). Diisterdieck interprets dapuaxeia as the 
love-potions of the Harlot; ‘‘comp. Is. xlvii. 9, 
12 sq.; Ewald, De Wette.’’ Our Seer, however, 
keeps the two categories separate, ch. xvii. 2; 
xviii. 83. The nations have not been so much in- 
toxicated by love-potions as by rage-potions 
(of fanaticism). A connection between the two 
forms is of course unmistakable. [The ob- 
jective of ¢apuaxéua may be the instruments of 
seduction by which she either allures the na- 
tions into unholy alliance with herself, or by 
which she causes them to wander in unrighteous 
paths. See the Texr.—kE. R. C.] 

After the transgression of Babylon against the 
world, ensues her transgression against the peo- 
ple of God—a transgression sull greater than the 
former, yet connected with it. 

Ver. 24. See Synoprican View. Ebrard: 
s‘ Hengstenberg, who makes the Millennial King- 
dom commence with Charlemagne, must, to be 
consistent with his own view, point out the ter- 
rible destruction of Babylon depicted in ch. xviii., 
as occurring at some period during the time be- 
fore Charlemagne. Nor does he find this difficult ; 
to be sure, in the City of the Seven Hills the 
voices of lutists and pipers have never for one 
moment been silenced; neither is the City thrown 
into the sea, or burned, nor has an end been 
put to her commerce and her magnificence, nor 
has any one mourned over her downfall—on the 
contrary, she has quietly continued to subsist in 
the midst of the billows of national migrations: but 
—‘Rome here comes under consideration solely 
as the pagan mistress of the world’—and as pagan 
she is fallen, burned, desolated, etc : and all this 
simply inasmuch as at about the time of Constan- 
tine she was gradually transformed from a pagan 
to a Christian City! In ch. xviii, therefore, we 
have, according to the exegesis of Hengstenberg, 
an entirely new portrayal of a—conversion.”’ 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CH. XVIII. ] 
By the American Editor. 

[This chapter, introduced by the disjunctive 
phrase, Mera raira eldov, and immediately fol- 
lowed by a chapter having a similar introduc- 
tion, forms, apparently, a supplementary section. 
In it are set forth events preceding the fall of 
Babylon. The direct vision of that fall occurred 
during the outpouring of the vials, ch. xvi. 18, 





princes,” but that her merchants, her men of business gene- 
rally, busied themselves with the affairs of this world, be- 
came worlalin:s, and assumed the position of its leaders and 
great men.—E, R. C.] 











19. As, however, that series of visions could 
not with propriety have been interrupted by the 
introduction of others descriptive of matters 
other than the plagues, supplementary visions 
were vouchsafed descriptive of important mat- 
ters necessarily omitted, or barely indicated, in 
the main series. This chapter narrates a series 
of visions having reference (probably) to ‘the 
voices, and thunders, and lightnings, and earth- 
quake”’ mentioned ch. xvi. 18. It consists of 
three parts, in which are narrated visions of—I. 
A glorious, heaven-descended Angel giving a 
proleptical prediction of the approaching de- 
struction of the City, vers. 1-8. IL. A voice from 
Heaven making a threefold call upon (1) the peo- 
ple of God, who should remain in the doomed 
City to come out of her, vers. 4,5; (2) the exe- 
cutioners of judgment to destroy, vers. 6-19; 
(3) the inhabitants of Heaven to rejoice, ver. 20. 
III. An Angel giving a symbolic prophecy of the 
destruction.—An analogue of this section, as to 
its subject matter, is to be found Jer.1., li., where 
we have a similar threefold division, viz.: 1. A 
proleptical declaration of destruction, 1.2. 2. A 
call upon (1) the people of God to escape, 1. 8; 
li. 6, 45; (2) the executioners of judgment, 1. 14 
sqq. 38. A symbolical prophecy of the destruc- 
tion, li. 68, 64.—One great distinction between 
the two sections should be noted. The one in 
the Apocalypse is the record of a prophecy of 
events (including prophecies) ; that in Jeremiah 
is simply a record of events (also including pro- 
phecies). John prophesied of a Divinely ap- 
pointed messenger (Angel) who should prophesy. 
Jeremiah was himself the messenger (Angel) who 
foretold. 

[In the judgment of the writer, the events here 
symbolized are yet future; nothing in the history 
of the world has occurred which adequately 
meets the symbolization. A comparison of this 
section with the one in Jeremiah, suggests the 
thought that by the glorious Angel of vers. 1-3 
may be symbolized a Divinely called and gifted 
man, or body of men, who, in the spirit of the 
old Prophets, shall declare the approaching fall 
of the spiritual Babylon. By the Voice from Hea- 
ven of ver. 4 may be designated the inspired 
voice of these latter Prophets uttering the calls 
foretold; or, as the change in figure (another 
voice) probably indicates a change in instrumen- 
tality, by it may be indicated some other Divine 
influence exerted upon the three classes men- 
tioned. By the strong Angel casting the millstone 
into the sea, ver. 21, may be symbolized some 
great catastrophe in history or nature—possibly 
the destruction of the great City that symbolizes 
the apostate Church.—An objection to the sug- 
gested interpretation may arise in the minds of 
some from the fact that the Voice of ver. 4 (an 
influence) and the Angel of ver. 2 (the agent of a 
catastrophe) are both represented in the context 
as prophesying. In answer it may be said that it 
is altogether in keeping with the dramatic na- 
ture of the Apocalypse to represent these sym- 
bols of Divine instrumentalities as themselves 
declaring the results of their agency.—E. R. C. ] 
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II, SECOND SPECIAL END-JUDGMENT. JUDGMENT UPON THE BEAST (ANTICHRIST) AND HIS PRO- 
PHET. THE BEAST AND THE MARRIAGE OF THE LAMB; THE MILLENNIAL KINGDOM 
AS THE ZON OF TRANSITION FROM THE EARTHLY TO THE 
HEAVENLY WORLD. 


Cuap. XIX. 1—XX. 10. 


A. IDEAL HEAVENLY WORLD-PICTURE OF THE VICTORY OVER THE BEAST; AND 
THE MILLENNIAL KINGDOM. 


Cuap. XIX. 1-16, 


1. The Harlot and the Bride (Vers. 1-10). 


1 And [om. And]' After these things I heard [ins. as]? a great voice of much peo- 
ple, [a great throng (dzdov xodiod)] in [ins. the] heaven, saying,’ Alleluia [Halle- 
lujah]; [ins. The] salvation, and [ins. the] glory, and honour [om. and honour],‘ and 

2 [ins. the] power, unto the Lord [om. unto the Lord—ins. of ] our God: For true and 
righteous [just] are his judgments; for he hath [om. hath] judged the great whore 
[harlot], which did corrupt [that corrupted] the earth with her fornication, and 

3 hath [om. hath—ins. he] avenged the blood of his servants at her hand. And 
again [a second time] they said, Alleluia [Hallelujah]. And her smoke rose up 

4 [ascendeth] for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. And the four and twenty 
[twenty-four] elders and the four beasts [living-beings] fell down and worshipped 
God that sat [who sitteth] on the throne, saying, Amen; Alleluia [Hallelujah]. 

5 And a voice came out of [or forth from} the throne, saying, Praise [Give praise to] 
our God, all ye [om. ye] his servants, and ye [om. and ye’—ins. those] that fear him, 

6 both [om. both—ins. the] small and [ins. the] great. And I heard as it were [om. it 
were] the [a] voice of a great multitude [throng], and as the [a] voice of many waters, 
and as the [a] voice of mighty [strong] thunderings [thunders], saying,® Alleluia 
[Hallelujah]: for the Lord [ins. our] God omnipotent [om. omnipotent—ins. the All- 

7 ruler] reigneth [(2Sactdevcev)—hath assumed the Kingdom]’. Let us be glad and re- 
joice [exult] and [or ins. we will]’® give honour [the glory] to him: for the marriage 
of the Lamb is come [came], and his wife hath made [om. hath made—ins. prepared] 

8 herself ready [om. ready]. And to her was granted [given] that she should be 
arrayed [array herself] in fine linen, clean [bright]" and [and]" white [pure]": 
for the fine linen is the righteousness [righteousnesses (ta dexarduara)] of [ins. the] 

9 saints. And he saith unto me, Write, Blessed are they which [who] are called 
unto the marriage [om. marriage] supper [ins. of the marriage] of the Lamb. And 


1 Ver. 1. [Kai is omitted by X. A. B. ©. P., et al—E. R. ©.) 

2 Ver. 1. A. B.C. [N. P.], et al., give as. 

8 Ver. 1. Aeydvtwv. [So Orit Eds, with &. A. B.C. P., et al.—E. R. O.] 

4 Ver. 1. The readings cai } tix and xupiw are not based upon secure gees (Crit. Eds. give » owrypia cat 


9 Sofa Kai y Svvapis Tov Veod yuwy with preponderating authorities.—E. R. 
5 Ver. 5. [Tisch. (8th Ed.) gives é« rod with XX. P. 1, 31, 32, e¢ al.; Lach., Tisch., (1859 lf. and ive amé wi 
ABO. dal—E 8.0] 0 NY , 31, 32, 5 , Tisch., ( ), Alf. and Treg. give a6 with 
6 Ver. 5. To Oe@ yuov in acc. with A, B.C,, et al. [Crit, Eds. give ro Oe with ¥. A.B. C. P., et al. R. ©.] 


7 Ver. 5. [Tisch. (8th Ed.) omits xaé with &. 0. P.; Lach., Tisch. (1859) give it wit es ; 
Treg, brackstitoi #0. ) kat X ; Lach., Tisch. ( ) give it with A, B*., 1, 7, 14, 38, et al.; Alf. and 


8 Ver. 6. Cod. A. [P.], etal., Lach. and Rec. give Aeyévrwv. [@b., 8z., Tisch. (1859), Alf. give Aé i Dj 
(8th Ed.) Treg., Acydvrwv.—B. R. C.] at eee Sb Ee CIBED), AUS Ite. Meroe: 


doses 9 Ver. 6. \ Here is a case where we cannot approach the true sense of the aor, éBaciAevoev but by an English present: 
reigned’ would make the word apply to a past event limited in duration: ‘ hath reigned’ would even more strongly imply 
that the reign was over.” ALFoRD, Still better is Lange’s translation hath assumed the kingdom, presenting the idea of a 
special reign then begun.—E. R. O.] 
10 Ver. 7. Adcouev in acc. with %.and A, [Lach., Tisch. (1859), Alf. give Sécouey with Ne. A. (5 Peli ss 
Treg., Tiech, (8th Ba) Bauer with Ne BY 1,7, Gone ©] pains - pee LORS 


11 Ver. 8. [Crit. Eds. give Aaumpov xadapdy with N. A. P. 7, ef al.—. R. C.] 
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10 he saith unto me, These are the” true sayings [words] of God. And I fell at [be- 
fore] his feet to worship him. And he said [saith] unto me, See thou do it [om. See 
thou do it—ins. Take heed] not: I am thy [om. thy—ins. a] fellow servant [ins. of 
thee], [om. ,] and of thy brethren that have the testimony [witness] of Jesus: wor- 
ship God: for the testimony [witness] of Jesus is the spirit of [ins. the] prophecy. 


2. The Bridegroom as the Warrior-Prince, prepared to do batile with the Beast. (Vers. 11-16). 


And I saw [ins. the] heaven opened, and behold a white horse ; and he that sat 
upon him was [om. was] called’ Faithful and True, and in righteousness he doth 
12 judge [judgeth] and make war [warreth]. His“ eyes were as [om. were as]® a 
_ flame of fire, and on his head were [om. were] many crowns [diadems]; [,] and he 
had [om. and he had—ins. having]'* a name written, that no man [one] knew 
[knoweth] but he [om. he] himself. [,] and he was [om. he was] clothed with [in] 
a vesture dipped in blood: and his name is [has become to be]” called The Word 
of God. And the armies which were [om. which were] in [ins. the] heaven followed 
him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean [pure]. And out of 
his mouth goeth [ins. forth] a sharp sword (/ougata), that with it he should smite 
the nations; and he shall rule [shepherdize] them with a rod of iron [an iron rod] 
and he treadeth the winepress [ins. of the wine] of the fierceness and [om. fierceness 
and—ins. anger of the] wrath’® of Almighty [om. Almighty] God [ins. the All- 
16 ruler]. And he hath on Ais vesture and on his thigh a name written, KING OF 
KINGS, AND LORD OF LORDS. 


be! 


13 


14 
15 


12 Ver. 9. Oi aAnOvor: in acc. with A., ef al., with the article. [So Lach., Alf., Tisch. (1859); but Lach. (8th Ed.) Treg. 
omit the article with XN. B*. P., et al.—E. R. C.] 

13 Ver. 11. (Treg. and Tisch. give ckaAovmevos with X.; Lach. omits with A. P.1, 4, 6, ef al.; Alf. brackets.—E. R. C.| 

14 Ver, 12. [In the original ot is followed by dé. Alf. remarks, ‘The é¢, as often, is best given in Unglish by an asyu- 
deton, marking a break in the sense, passing from the subjective to the objective description.”—E. R. C.] 

1 Ver. 12. ‘Os in ace. with A., Vulg., et al.; against it %. B*., et al. (Lach. givesit; Treg. and Tisch. omit with &. B*. 
P., et al.; Alf. brackets.—E. R. C.] 

16 Ver. 12. Cod. B*., et al., have ovopara yeypappeva after Exwv. [So Tisch. (1859); but Tisch. (8th Ed.), Lach., Trez., 
omit with A. P.1,7, Vulg., etal.; Alf. brackets.—E. R. C.] 

VW Ver. 13. KexAnrat with &. A. B*., et al. [Bo Crit. Eds. generally —E, R. C.] 

18 Ver, 15. [For this rendering of tod @vuov ris Opyjs see Nore 29 on Ch. xv., p. 275.—E. R. C.] 


gaudy and ostentatious form of the Harlot. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 


The first great special judgment upon Babylon, 
or upon Antichristianity in a hypocritical dis- 
guise, is now followed by the second great spe- 
cial judgment, the judgment upon the open, bold 
and specific Antichristianity of the Beast and the 
false Prophet. After this Antichristianity has ac- 
complished God’s judgment upon Babylon, ts hour 
likewise comes. It comes, because the downfall 
and disappearance of the Harlot, ‘‘the fallen 
Church,” result in the consummation and ap- 
pearance of the Bride or the pure Church [Con- 
gregation] of God. The alternation of these two 
womanly forms in their visible appearance, is 
based both upon ethical and historical laws. 
When the spirit of idolatry, of deifications—in 
the form of party and sectarian spirit, as well as 
in other forms—is destroyed in Christendom; 
when, consequently, all hierarchism and sectism 
are thoroughly annihilated, then, and not until 
then, can the Church of Christ appear as a Vir- 
gin without spot or blemish—as His Bride.* 

‘Until then, moreover, ber simple, retired exist- 
ence had been historically concealed by the 





* [The underlying spirit of idolatry, or spiritual adultery, 
is worldliness, which manifests itself in a multitude of other, 
and more obnoxious forms than those mentioned above. 
Until this spirit be destroyed, together with all the forms in 
which it manifests itself. the Church will not be, or appear 
as, a pure Virgin.—ux. R. C.] 





Hence, also, the investment of the Bride is pre- 
pared by a backward glance at the downfall of 
the Harlot. But the Virgin Church, having 
no earthly means of defence, stands, armed 
only with the weapons of the Spirit, op- 
posed to the terrible power of Antichristianity. 
The hour of tribulation, therefore, is now come 
—the hour which occasions the return of Christ. 
He comes in celestial conquering power—for the 
rescue and emancipation of His Church. Hence 
His appearing results first in judgment upon the 
Beast; this judgment, again, is the preliminary 
condition of the Marriage of the Lamb, which 
begins with the Millennial Kingdom. 


The heavenly songs of praise, and the pre-cele- 
bration of the Marriage, in the description of the 
Bride and the portrayal of the Bridegroom at the 
head of His martial train, form the Heaven-pic- 
ture of the judgment upon the Beast. The hea- 
venly songs of praise are distributed into two 
choruses. The first chorus, led by the Church 
Triumphant, finds its lofty finale in the assent 
of the twenty-four Elders and the four Living- 
beings; the second chorus takes an opposite di- 
rection, starting from a voice from the Throne, 
and diffusing itself throughout the spirit-realm. 
The first chorus is a post-celebration of the down- 
fall of the Harlot; the second chorus is the pre- 
celebration of the glorification of the Bride. 

The Seer has separated the celestial triumph 
over the judgment of the Harlot from the vision 
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of ch. xvii., in which place we should, in accord- 
ance with foregoing analogues, have expected it; 
he has done this for the following excellent reason 
—that he may constitute this triumph an introdac- 
tion to the appearance of the Bride and the Bride- 
groom. The manner in which he has set forth 
the antithesis of the Harlot and the Bride—each 
related to the other, each opposed to the other— 
leads to very definite conclusions. That the 
Bride of Christ can be only the true Church of 
Christ, needs no proof. From this very fact, 
however, it is evident that she has bad a present, 
but, in her heavenly purity, invisible existence, 
previous to this—as the invisible Church, there- 
fore. Her false image and counterpart, the Har- 
lot, can, in accordance with this, be only the out- 
ward and externalized Church, in the consistency 
of her fall and decay. 

How universal and unceasing is the triumph 
of all good spirits over the fall of Great Babylon! 
The hosts in H-aven cry, with the unanimity of 
one voice: Hallelujah! Their rejoicing has re- 
ference, above all, to the fact that the glory of 
God, which had been increasingly obscured by 
all idolatry, 7 MINOREM dei gloriam, is completely 
restored. Before, at the establishment of the in- 
visible Church in the Heaven of the spirit, the 
heavenly voice proclaimed : Now is come [éyévero] 
the salvation, and the power, and the Kingdom of our 
God, and the authority of His Christ (ch. xii. 10). 
Now, however, glory supervenes to these; the 
Kingdom of défa is on the point of appearing 
(ch. xix. 1). Ont of the darkness of God’s es- 
sence-couformed (veritable) and righteous judg- 
ments upon the great Harlot, bursts forth the 
radiance of His glory. The judgment is a double 
judgment, as a recompense of the great double 
sin of the Harlot in corrupting the earth with her 
fornication, 7. e., idolatry, and persecuting and 
slaying the servants of God; on the one hand, 
it is a judgment of unmasking, and on the other, 
it is a judgment of avengement of blood. The 
decisive character of the heavenly sentence 
is once more expressed in a repeated Hallelu- 
jah, based especially upon the fact that the 
smoke from the burning of Babylon ascends into 
the aons of the ewons. She shall never arise 
from her ashes. In conjunction with the song 
of praise of the heavenly hosts, the twenty-four 
Elders and the four Living-beings utter, wor- 
shipping, the Hallelujah, together with an Amen. 
The four Living-beings are especially called upon 
to say Amen (see ch. v. 14), because they have 
been the single factors who have brought about 
the final result of the judgment, or because the 
fallen Church was thoroughly at variance with 
each of these ground-forms of the Divine rule: 
with ideality (the eagle), humanity (the human 
image), with alacrity in sacrifice and suffering 
(the bullock), and with true moral bravery (the 
lion). Heaven has spoken, but God’s servants 
on earth apparently still forbear to utter their 
sentiments in regard to the fall of Babylon. In 
face of the kings of the earth, the merchants or 
mighty men, the international lords of the sea, 
who are all still lamenting over Babylon—aye, 
in view of reminiscences of the apparent holiness, 
the former merits and proud security of Babylon 
through many centuries, the servants of God, 
and the truly pious in general, have become re- 


ticent and silent. Therefore must a voice from 
the throne of God issue the command: (Give 
praise to our God, all His servants [Lange: and] 
those (in general) that fear Him, the smull and the 
great. For besides believers, the Seer recog- 
nizes fearers of God, not only great ones, but 
also little ones. With this, a storm of praise is 
loosed on earth also: a voice of a great throng— 
partly, @ voice of many waters or peoples; partly, 
a voice of strong thunders or prophetic geniuses— 
repeats the heavenly Hallelujah. But these 
loosed tongues still seem timidly to pass by the 
name of the Harlot—and this so much the more 
since it is the world of the ten horns and the 
Beast which has destroyed Babylon; they fasten 
immediately upon the glorious positive result: 
‘“* For the Lord our God, the All-Ruler, hath as- 
sumed the Kingdom.’ Thus, not the dominion of 
Christ merely, but the dominion of the Almighty, 
in the general acceptation of the term, has been 
obscured by the pseudo-kingdom of Babylon. 
Let us be glad and exult, say the pious on earth, 
and we will give to Him the glory which was so 
long alienated from Him. And they speak not 
of foreign things when they introduce the Wo- 
man, the Bride of Christ—who, like a Cinderella, 
if we may venture to make the comparison, has 
so long been retired from sight and sound—into 
the field of view, with the announcement: The 
Marriage of the Lamb is come, and His Wife hath 
prepared herself. 

And now the Seer himself takes up the story, 
speaking first concerning the Woman, and then, 
in obedience to an angelic voice, concerning her 
imminent marriage-feast. The appearance of 
the Woman forms a highly edifying contrast to 
the appearance of the Harlot. The latter had 
decked herself with purple and scarlet, and 
loaded herself with gold and jewels; to the for- 
mer it is given by God to array herself in the 
right adornment, and her vesture is snow-white, 
shining linen, a byssus-robe. The material of 
her dress, the Seer adds in explanation of its 
brilliancy and purity, are the dccacduara of the 
saints, their final, eschatological judicial acquit- 
tals (Matt. xxv. 84sqq.) which are grounded 
upon the principial justification (Rom. v. 1), 
upon the dixaiwua of Christ, in the most manifold 
forms of a now manifestly appearing righteous- 
ness of life. For this cause, the Marriage can 
now begin. The herald of it is an Angel whom 
the Seer marks, without further explanation, as 
one already brought upon the scene of action: 
And he saith unto me. A lack of precision in form 
which reminds us of similar instances in the Gos- 
pel of John. What Angelismeant? This ques- 
tion has been variously answered. Since the re- 
ference here is to a personal, and not a symbolical 
Angel, we do not, with Diisterdieck and others, 
go back to ch. xvii. 1,as it is one of the seven 
Angels of the Vials of Anger who there speaks ; 
nor do we think that the Angel of ch. xviii. 1 is 
referred to; but we hold that the reference is to 
the Angel who, according to ch. xviii. 21, exe- 
cuted the judgment by a symbolical act, because 
we here find ourselves in the sphere of the re- 
turn of Christ, Who is to be surrounded by per 
sonal Angels, and also by glorified believers.* 





* oe most natural reference most certainly is to the 
Angel of chap, xvii. 1, of whose withdrawal from the Seer 
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And such an one [a glorified believer] John here 
sees in the form of an Angel, according to ver. 
10; the other world begins to grow visible, in 
spiritual shapes, in this world. Again is the 
Seer commanded to write a grand and inviting 
word of revelation concerning the blessedness of 
proved believers, as in ch. xiv. 18. Write: 
Blessed are they who are calied unto the supper of 
the Marriage of the Lamb. The great beatitude is 
strengthened by the addition: These are the true 
(veritable, based deep within the kernel of life) 
words of God. 

John describes the impression which the su- 
blime Gospel of the blessedness of the guests at 
the imminent Marriage has made upon him: J 
fell before his feet to worship him. The Seer can- 
not have erred in his inclination to worship, but 
he made a mistake in the object of his adoration. 
It did not seem possible for any but Christ to 
utter so confident a declaration of so speedy a 
blessedness. And the Seer was not mistaken in 
his feeling that the Lord was near. That near- 
ness, however, was announced by a celestial he- 
rald; the dividing wall between the hither and 
the further world [ Diesseits und Jenseits] is be- 
ginning to fall. The herald of the Marriage re- 
veals himself to the Seer as a glorified saint in 
angelic form. Take heed not, might be said by an 
Angel. And so might, Jam thy fellow-servant. 
But the words, J am one of thy brethren who have 
the witness of Jesus [the true rendering is: J am 
a fellow-servant of thee and of thy brethren that have 
the witness of Jesus. See the text, ver. 10.—E. 
R. C.], could not suitably be uttered by a real 
Angel in the literal sense of the term. Worship 
God. This, certainly, is a didactical reprimand 
and exhortation which is calculated for millions 
of men; but in the case of John, the words must 
have reference to something especially calling 
for worship. And this something is expressed in 
the words, for the witness of Jesus is the spirit of 
the prophecy. It might, indeed, likewise be said, 
The spirit of prophecy witnesses of Jesus; but 
still something particularly worthy of adoration 
is here expressed in the idea: The witness of 
and concerning Jesus in His saints is the spirit 
of prophecy, which is sure of the imminent Mar- 
riage. Living, practical Christianity is pro- 
phecy from beginning to end. Asa witness con- 
cerning Jesus, therefore, the Angel is the bearer 
of, and voucher for, the glorious promise. Wor- 
ship God Who has put the certainty of the most 
glorious future into the kernel of the life of 
faith. 

Did John perhaps think that Peter, his fellow- 
servant and one of his brethren of the witness of 
Jesus, would re-appear as the forerunner of the 
Parousia of the Lord, to execute judgment 
upon Great Babylon? However this may be, 
the conversation of the Angel with John is fol- 
lowed by the Parousia itself. Wemust of course 
take it for granted that a period intervenes he- 
tween the judgment upon the Harlot and the 
judgment upon the Beast—the period of the 





no mention is made. The implication of ver. 9 seems to be 
that this Angel had continued with the Seer giving him in- 
struction. The reason assigned by our author for denying 
that the reference is to him, seems to be without foundation, 
for most certainly the implication of his coming to John and 
giving htm instruction (xvii. 1, ef pass.) is, that he is a per- 
sonal being.—E. B. C.] 











troubled and waiting Church, the hour of heavi- 
ness, depicted ch. xiii. 15-17. But in the pro- 
phetic perspective, the period vanishes, as, Matt. 
xxiv., the period between the destruction of Je- 
rusalem and the end of the world; the second 
judgment follows quickly after the first. 

John sees the Heaven opened. Again the white 
horse appears, as in ch. vi., now, however, no 
longer to dominate the course of the world, but 
to conclude it. The Rider has now, on the one 
hand, an open name, proved in the history of the 
world; whilst, on the other band, the unnam- 
ableness of His personality, His mysterious es- 
sence, has attained full recognition.* He is 
called Faithful and True (aAndivéc), the purest 
consequence and the innermost kernel of world- 
history, in personal completion; He is, therefore, 
entirely the administrator of righteousness in 
the judgment which He has just. executed, and in 
the war which He is about to begin. With 
His righteousness corresponds His all-piercing 
glance; His eyes are as a flame of fire, illumi- 
nating the object to which He directs them; as 
this was formerly the case with regard to the 
fanatical Church at Thyatira (ch. ii. 18), so it 
is now the case with regard to the whole world. 
Issuing from many victories, His heau is adorned 
with many wreaths of victory or diadems, which, 
in accordance with the textual variation, may 
be accompanied by many names; but the full 
import of His essential name is known to Him- 
self alone, in His blissful consciousness. For 
that which is true of every personality renewed 
by Christianity—that it has a mysterious, 
almost anonymous depth (ch. ii. 17)—is true in 
the highest degree of the Crown of all human 
personalities. His garment, also, is of the color 
of blood, like that of the Babylonish woman; in 
His case, however, it is the pure blood-color, not 
offensively mixed with the hue of royalty; it is 
the color of His own blood, for He has not yet 
waged an external war with His foes—least of 
all, by means of an external sword—hence the 
sense is not the same as that of Isaiah Ixiii., 
although the expression is similar, and the 
bearings of the two passages are kindred.+ 
One with this perfected glory of beauteous 
humanity, the adornment of self sacrifice in 
love, is His mysterious Divine essence which 
the Church has sought fully to express by the 
name, THE Locos or Gop. John was, doubtless, 
perfectly aware that He uttered a mystery of 
unfathomable depth when, in his Gospel, he 
called Christ the Locos. But now the great 
Bearer and Forbearer [ Dulder] comes as a vic- 
torious King for judgment upon the world; He 
has waited sufficiently long to have destroyed 
every suspicion of passionate reaction [against 
His injuries]. The world has even accustomed 
itself to the thought that His crucial passion 
will never be completely reckoned for. The 
universal character of His passion and victory 
appears in His escort—a host of triumphant 
believers, seated, like Himself, on white horses, 
and clothed in white and shining linen [ Byssus], 





* [See App. Norg, pp. 178 sq.—F. R. C ] 
[Is not the sense in both cas-s preci.ely the same? In 
both cases, the Conqueror, at His first appearan’e, 1s drama- 
tically represented as sprinkled with the bloud which He 


| shed in the course of His advanve.—. R. C.] 
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the color of righteousness, like the Bride of 
Christ.* His weapons of attack are three-fold: 
first, the two-edged sharp sword which goeth forth 
out of His mouth, and which is designed to smite the 
nations (the modern heathen) (Is. xi. 4; 2 Thess. 
ii. 8; Heb. iv. 12; Rev. i. 16), From the spi- 
ritual victory which He gains with this sword, 
the symbolism of the Seer distinguishes the fact 
that He will, secondly, shepherdize the heathen 
[nations] with an iron rod (Ps. ii.). This, doubt- 
less, refers to the dynamical, strict social govern- 
‘ment which Christianity will exercise from the 
time of the Parousia of Christ. Again, in rela- 
tion to Antichrist and his company, Christ will, 
thirdly, manifest Himself as the Treader of the 
wine-press Who will tread the press of the wine of 
the anger of the wrath (wrathful indignation) of 
God, the All-Ruler (Is. lxiii. 1), %. e, execute the 
actual reprobationary judgment upon Antichris- 
tianity in the final catastrophe of the course of 
the world. It seems enigmatical that He should 
wear the Name, Kina oF KINGS, AND LoRD oF 
LORDS, on His vesture and on His thigh. The 
Name is, doubtless, to be apprehended as twice 
written, not as inscribed simply upon the girdle 
of the tucked-up garment (as Diisterdieck main- 
tains). We understand this as intimating that 
the Seer desired doubly to express the idea that 
it is a small thing for Him to be Kine or KINGS; 
He wears this Name, not on His crown, not on 
His brow, but, as a passing decoration, upon 
His garment. In this place, however, it has 
deep significance, inasmuch as it is with the 
blood of His vesture that He has achieved His 
dominion over the kings of the earth. But why 
does He bear the name upon His thigh also? 
Because the generality of kings wear their 
names there, upon the hilt of the sword, as a 
title based, for the most part, upon the right of 
the sword; at least, it is thus with the titles of 
the ten kings, who are from the outset designated 
as democratic violence-kings. In view of all 
this, we regard the Name of Christ in this place 
as expressive of a declaration of war prepara- 
tory to the conflict which is now to begin. 


[ABSTRACT OF VIEWS, ETC. | 
By the American Editor. 


[Etxiorr: Vers. 1-4 are connected with the 
preceding section, and present the heavenly 
doxology over the fall of Babylon.—Vers. 5-21 
form the concluding portion of the inside-written 
(see foot-note, p. 281) prophecy of events under 
the Seventh Vial. The first part of this section 
contains a hymn of praise, uttered by all God's 
servants, whose themes are the approaching 
establishment of Christ’s Kingdom and His mar- 
riage. (By the establishment of the Kingdom, he 
understands the introduction of the millennial 
era; by the Bride, the completed number of the 
saints of the old and present dispensations; by 
the righteousnesses of the saints, the badges of their 
justification; [by the marriage, the glorification 
of the risen saints with Christ?]). The latzer 
part of the chapter describes the glorious per- 
sonal appearing of Christ and the destruction 
of Antichrist; which events are subsequent to 





* [See App. Norz, p. 336.—H, RB. 0.] 


the utterance of the hymn, but precede the glo- 
rious events pre celebrated therein. 

Barnes: ‘This chapter, as well as the last, 
is an episode, delaying the final catastrophe, 
and describing more fully the effect of the 
destruction of the mystical Babylon.” It con- 
sists of four parts: I. A hymn of the heavenly 
hosts in view of this destruction, vers. 1-7. II. 
The marriage of the Lamb, vers. 8, 9,—7 e. 
‘‘the Church is now to triumph and rejoice as tf 
in permanent union with her glorious Head and 
Lord.’ ILL. The offered worship of the Seer and 
the rebuke, ver.10. IV. The final conquest over 
the Beast, etc. <‘‘The general idea here is that 
these great Antichristian powers which had so 
long resisted the gospel... . would be subdued. 
The true religion would be as triumphant as if 
the Son of God should go forth as a warrior in 
His own might. This destruction . .. prepares 
the way for the millennial reign of the Son of 
God.” 

Stuart: Vers. 1-9, an episode (delaying the 
main action) of praise, thanksgiving, and anti- 
cipated completion of victory.—Vers. 11-21, the 
final contest. (This author, in his concluding 
remarks on chaps. xiii.-xix., writes: ‘ That 
Nero is mainly characterized in xiii., xvi., xvii., 
we cannot well doubt. But in chap. xili., when 
the beast out of the sea is first presented, he 
has seven heads, and each one of these is itself a 
king or emperor, xvii. 10. Of course, the beast, 
generically considered, represents many kings, not 
merely one. Yet as the reigning emperor, for 
the time being, is the actual manifestation of 
the beast, or the actual development of it, so the 
word beast is applied, in the chapters named, 
mainly to Nero, then persecuting the Church. 
Insensibly almost... . this specific meaning 
appears to be dropped, and the more generic 
one to be employed again in chap. xviii. sq... . 
That Nero’s fall was in the eye of the Apocalyp- 
tist here (chap. xvi.), I can hardly doubt. But 
this was noé the end of the Church’s persecu- 
tions; although a respite of some twenty years 
or more was now given. Farther persecutions 
were to arise; and so, a continued war with the 
beast, and a still further destruction of great 
Babylon, are brought in the sequel to our view. 
. . . As soon as the writer dismisses the case 
of Nero from his consideration, he deals no 
longer with anything but generic representations. 
Persecutions will revive. The war will still be 
waged. At last the great Captain of Salvation 
will come forth, in all His power, and make an 
end of the long-protracted war. Then, and not 
till then, will the millennial day of glory dawn 
upon the Church. .... In order to designate 
the final and certain overthrow of heathenism, 
as opposed to Christianity, the writer has chosen 
to represent the whole matter by the symbol of 
a great contest between the two parties.” ) 

WorpsworrH: This writer regards the whole 
section as having respect to the blessed condition 
of the Church after the destruction of Rome. 
His comments are of the most general and inde- 
terminate kind. 

Atrorp: Vers. 1-10 form the concluding 
portion of the general section begun ch. xviii. 
1, entitled, ‘‘ The Destruction of Babylon ;” vers, 
1-8 present ‘the Church’s song of triumph at 
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the destruction of Babylon; ver. 9 sets forth 
the Bride as the sum of the guests at the marriage 
feast. Ver. 11 begins a general section extend- 
ing through ch. xxii. 5, entitled “The End:” 
the subdivisions of this section are, (1) vers. 11- 
16, “the triumphal coming forth of the Lord 
(personal and visible) and His saints to victory; 
(2) vers. 17-21, the great defeat and destruction 
of the beast and false prophet and kings of 
the earth; (8) ch. xx. 1-6, the binding of Satan 
and the millennial reign; (4) ch. xx. 7-10, the 
great general judgment; (5) chs. xxi. 1—xxii, 
5, the vision of the new heavens and earth, and 
the glories of the new Jerusalem. (See also in 
loc. 

_ Vers. 1-4, the hymn of the heavenly 
host on the destruction of Babylon. Vers. 5-10, 
the Marriage of the Lamb, 7. e. the literal resur- 
rection of departed saints, and their exaltation 
to the thrones on which they are to serve Christ 
throughout their endless existence; (the guests, 
ver. 9, ‘‘are different persons from the raised 
and glorified Saints who are denoted by the 
Bride, and are doubtless the unglorified Saints 
on Earth”). Ch. xix. 11-21 describes ‘a per- 
sonal and visible advent’ of Christ, accompa- 
nied by the raised and glorified saints, and the 
subsequent destruction of all His civil, ecclesias- 
tical and military enemies who are to be arrayed 
in organized and open hostility to him (see Ab- 
stracts under following sections). 

Guasaow: Vers. 1-10 show us what transpires 
among the Saints of God in immediate connec- 
tion with Babylon’s fall; they present a vision 
of the events that are now begun to be developed 
in the Church and nation. By the “wife,’’ ver. 
7, is to be understood the Church, not merely in- 
visible, but visible; henceforward, she, as a 
whole, will be honorable and pure, acknow- 
ledging the sole supremacy of Christ, and alto- 
gether Scriptural in her doctrine, discipline and 
government; by the yduoc is to be understood the 
marriage festivities. Vers. 11-16. The opening 
of the heaven took place only once, and at the 
beginning of the gospel age, —this scene takes us 
back to the beginning. In the first seal (ch. iv. 
2) Christ appears in His sacerdotal character— 
here isrepresented as going forth simultaneously 
in His office as King; the white horse in both 
appearances is identical and symbolizes the body 
of Christian teachers; the entire vision repre- 
sents Him as going on to complete victory and 
supremacy.—E. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


[Vers. 1-8.] Earlier songs of praise may be 
found chap. iv. 8; v.9; xi. 15; xv, 38; xvi. 5. 
‘©As each of the great events and judgments in 
this Book is celebrated by its song of praise in 
Heaven, so this also; but more solemnly and 
formally than the others, seeing that this is the 
great accomplishment of God’s judgment on the 
enemy of His Church.” (References as above.) 
Atrorp.—kE. R. C.] 

Ver. 1. I heard as a great voice —It is, 
certainly, the voice of a great people, but it is 
also that of a heavenly people, and hence is to 
be compared with [as] the tumult of voices of an 
earthly multitude. This throng is to be sym- 


bolically defined in general as the heavenly 
Church of God, without further random con- 
jecture concerning those from whom the 
praise proceeds. Hallelujah.—With this spe- 
cific shout of joy, the song begins. It is thus 
from beginning to end a song of praise. In 
Heaven there is no regret for the fall of Baby- 
lon. ‘It is certainly not unintentional that 
just here, after the complete judgment upon the 
enemies of God and of His faithful ones has begun, 
we find the express Hallelujah, which does not 
appear any where else in the Apocalypse” (Zoot- 
note: ‘Nor is it found in all the rest of the New 
Testament).” Durst. A four-fold Hallelujah ap- 
pears in the New Testament with reference to the 
fall of Babylon, and is found nowhere else! (for 
even the Hallelujah of ver. 6 has reference to 
the fall of Babylon). In the quaternary of the 
Hallelujah, Hengstenberg discovers God’s vic- 
tory over the earth, ‘‘whose mark is four,” in 
opposition to which Diisterdieck judiciously re- 
marks that it is not a victory over the earth, but 
one over the Harlot, that is being celebrated. 
The salvation.—Comp. ch. vii. 10 and xii. 10. 

[Eliott infers from the introduction of the 
Hebrew Hallelujah that at the time contemplated 
the Jews will have been converted. Wordsworth 
regards the introduction of the word as “ proving 
that whatever appertained to the devotion and 
glory of the Ancient People of God is now be- 
come the privilege of the Christian Ohurch.’’ 
The idea of Alford is preferable to either, viz.: 
«The formula must have passed with the Psalter 
into the Christian Church, being continually 
found in the LXX.; and its use first here may be 
quite accounted for by the greatness and finality 
of this triumph.’’—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 2. For true.—The reason assigned be- 
comes more efficient and solemn when both 
é7¢’8 are codrdinated, in accordance with De 
Wette and others (see ch. xviii. 23; xi. 18). 

Ver. 3. Anda second time, etc.—We can- 
not apprehend these words as forming an anti- 
strophe to the foregoing, with De Wette, since a 
grander antiphone is formed between vers. 1 
and 6. Hallelujah.—A Hallelujah based upon 
the fact that the smoke of Babylon ascends 
into the eons of the wons! This far sur- 
passes modern sentimentalities. And her 
smoke, etc.—In ch. xviii. 9 and 18, the refer- 
ence was to the uprising smoke in a historical 
sense; here the smoke takes a more sonic 
and metaphorical import, as chap. xiv. ll. 
[Into the ages of the ages.—‘‘Another proof 
tbat the destruction of the mystical Babylon will 
be final, and that therefore Babylon cannot be 
heathen Rome.” Worpswortu.—u. R. C.] 

Ver. 4. And the twenty-four Elders and 
the four Living-beings fell down, eic.—The 
four Life-forms are set above the Elders; hence 
it is here, also, evident that they should not be 
regarded as types of creature-life. That as 
ground-forms of the Divine government in the 
world they, likewise, worship God, occasions no 
difficulty. The Amen corroborates the truth 
[ Wahrhaftigkeit], the Hallelujah, the Divine au- 
thorship of the fact celebrated. [See foot-note +, 
p. 152, and App. Norsg, p. 161sq.—H. R. C.] 

Ver. 5. A voice came forth from the 
throne.—tThe first voice proceeded from the ex: 
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perience and conviction of the spirit-world; it 
went from belowupwards. The second song is the 
more developed Amen to the first; it is begun at 
the Throne of God, and proceeds from above 
downwards, The expression, Praise our God, 
gives the voice the appearance of issuing from 
the centre of the Church Triumphant; it is more 
natural, therefore, to think of the twenty-four 
Elders, with Diisterdieck, than to refer the voice 
to Christ, with Hengstenberg, or to the four 
Living-beings, with Bengel. Everywhere, how- 
ever, where one voice is spoken of, stress is 
thereby laid upon the wnison, the one spirit of a 
company; here it is that of the highest com- 
pany, the one nearest to the Throne (comp. ch. 
v. 9). The aiveiv rG Feo is the development of 
the foregoing Hebrew Hallelujah. See Diister- 
dieck. Comp. Pss. cxv. 18; cxxxv. 1. 

Ver. 6. As avoice, efc.—Quite unique is the 
harmony in the antithesis of many waters and 
strong thunders (see chapter i. 15, xiv. 2; 
Ezek. i. 24, xliii. 2; Dan. x. 6). The song of 
praise, now beginning, passes from the post-ce- 
lebration of the judgment upon the Harlot to the 
pre-celebration of the marriage of the Bride. 
[‘‘The triumphant song being ended, an epitha- 
lamium, or marriage-song, begins.” M. Hunry. 
—E.R.C.] Thecentral point of the song lies in 
the fact that the Lord our God hath taken to 
Himself [assumed*] the Kingdom, 7. ¢., 
His Kingdom in the hearts of menf (see ch. xi. 
17, where, however, the manifest appearing of 
kingly power in the general judgment is referred 
to). The Harlot deified herself and robbed God 
of His glory; the purity of the Bride, on the 
other hand, consists in the fact that she gives 
the glory altogether to God. 

[The All-Ruler.—See additional comment on 
ch. i. 8, p. 98.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 7. And we will give the glory to 
Him.—tThis is the fountain of the gladness and 
exultation, aye, it is the preparation for the mar- 
riage itself,—which preparation consists in the 
right fellowship of human souls, in their partici- 
pation in a faith—ripening to sight—in the glory 
of God. 

Saying (Aéyovrec) [Ver. 6].—This grammati- 
cal irregularity is based upon the Seer’s inten- 
tion to give prominence to the individual nature 
of the song of praise, as founded upon subjective 
heart-truth. It is not merely the jubilation of a 
sympathetically excited crowd; that which the 
voice says as one voice, they all say singly likewise. 

For the marriage of the Lamb came.— 
This is proleptical, according to De Wette, Heng- 
stenberg and Diisterdieck. In the sense of the 
vision, however, the judgment upon Babylon, 
from the consummation of which the vision 
starts, coincides with the preparedness of the 
Bride, and the two items are not only prelimi- 
nary conditions of, but also indices for, the be- 
ginning of the marriage.{ That the terms, the 





* (See Text, and Text. AnD GRAM. note 9 —E. R. 0.] 

+ [See Excursus on the BASILEIA, pp. 93sqq.—E. R. C.] 

ft [In every instance of the word marriage (ydmos) in the 
New Testament it means the festivities, which were some- 
times a considerable period atter the actual covenant or bond 
of marriage. ‘The wedding day was rather the day when 
the bride was taken home to her husband’s house, than what 
we should designate the day of marriage’ (Fairbairn, Imp. 
Dict. of Bidle), By His incarnation, Je:us became the 


marriage and the supper of the marriage, although 
distinct in themselves, coincide in point of time, 
should be understood as a matter of course. 
Ziillig, in contradistinguishing fhe millennial 
Kingdom from the marriage, as a fore-feast 
of the Messianic marriage, overlooks the fact 
that even in the Parables of the Lord His Pa- 
rousia is designated as the beginning of the 
marriage. The spiritual marriage is charac- 
terized by the moment when the ideal Christian 
view and the outward appearance coincide in 
perfect oneness. Hence the first appearance of 
Christ was the fore-celebration of the marriage 
(Matt. ix. 15). It is taking a contracted view 
of this marriage, the idea of which runs through 
the whole of Sacred Writ (Song of Sol., Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea, efc.), to understand thereby, 
“the coming Lord’s distribution of the eternal 
reward of grace to His faithful ones, who 
then enter, with Him, into the full glory of the 
heavenly life” [Diisterdieck]. Three elements, 
above all things, pertain to the constitution of 
the idea. First, the personal relation between 
the Lord and His people. Secondly, perfeet 
oneness on the part of His people. Thirdly, 
their receptivity, conditioned by homogeneous- 
ness. Hence it is also evident that the marriage 
must be blessedness, in the reciprocal operation 
of a spiritual fellowship of love. And His 
Wife.—The Bride—after the espousal, His 
Wife (Matt. i. 20; comp. Gen. xxix 21). Pre- 
pared herself.— That is, adorned herself 
in a spiritual sense. In active self-appoint- 
ment, as a free Church, that has attained its 
majority, she has prepared herself; neverthe- 
less, the material of her readiness is given to 
her by the grace of God. According to The 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Church, in the form of 
a@ woman, undergoes a process of development 
which is directly opposed to nature. From an 
aged matron, she is transformed more and more 
into a youthful appearance. In the end, there- 
fore, when she is free from all spots and wrin- 
kles, she is the perfected Bride of the Lord 
(Eph. v. 27). 

[Appitionat Nore on tHe Marriaqe.—Al- 
ford most strangely comments in loc.: ‘This 
figure of a marriage between the Lord and His 
people is too frequent and familiar to need ex- 
planation.” Rather, for the very reason as- 
signed, should an explanation be given. Mat- 
ters most frequent in the Scriptures are matters 
most important; and those most familiar are 
often, because of their very familiarity, least 
studied, and therefore least understood. There 
are few phrases more frequently on the lips of 
Christians than ‘“‘The marriage supper of the 
Lamb,” and it is probable that there are few ut- 
terances with which less definite ideas are con- 
nected. At first glance, the most natural hypo- 
thesis is, that the reference in this verse is to the 
manifestation of the New Jerusalem, ch. xxi. 2. 





Bridegroom (vupdios), and His Church the Bride (v¥udn). 
And if it be necessary to distinguish ‘wife’ from ‘ bride,’ let 
it be observed that ‘ wife’ (yuv7) is the word employed in the 
text: ‘His wife has prepared herself.’”? Guascow. In his 
comment on ver, 9 the same writer remarks: “The sam > 
festive occasion which in ver. 7 is called the marriage is here 
called the marriage supper (7d Setmvov Too yauov); which 
shows that not the marriage ceremony, but the joyous tes 
tivities, are meant.”—E, R. C.] 
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This reference, however, necessitates one of two 
subordinate hypotheses,—either (1) that the vi- 
sions of chs. xxi., xxii. are merely supplement- 
ary; that they do not refer to events to occur 
after the millennium, but are descriptive of some 
event mentioned ch. xix. 11—xx. 15; or (2) that 
the song of triumph now under consideration had 
respect, not to the immediate, but to the entire fu- 
ture. The former of these hypotheses seems to 
be forbidden by the phraseology of the chapter 
mentioned, which manifestly contemplates a new 
order of things (a new Heaven and new earth), in 
which there shall be neither sin nor death (see 
Excursus on ton New Jenusaem, pp. 889sqq.); 
the latter is hardly admissible in view of the 
language of the Song, the marriage is come 
eon in the present, or the imme- 

iate future seems to be contemplated; we can 
hardly suppose that a space of at least a thou- 
sand years should be grasped by such an expres- 
sion. The foregoing considerations lead us to 
seek for something in the events represented as 
immediately following the Song as the event con- 
templated therein, and this the writer thinks is 
found ch. xx. 4-6. Whether the first resurrection 
mentioned in that passage be literal or spiritual 
(¢ e., whether it be a literal resurrection of de- 
parted saints, or a more complete deliverance of 
living saints from the power of sin), it is unde- 
niable that the entire description contemplates 
the Church as brought into a new condition—a 
condition of higher spiritual adornment and of 
closer relation to Christ—one therefore that may 
be appropriately figured as her marriage to 
Christ. It is proper here to remark that the 
writer regards (1) the resurrection as literal, (2) 
the Bride as the whole body of the saints (the 
quick and the dead), at the Second Advent of the 
Lord, and (8) the marriage as the union of this 
body with a personally present Christ in glory 
and government (7. ¢., as the establishment of the 
Basileia). As to the truth of the first of these 
hypotheses, see the Excursus on Tun First Ru- 
SURRECTION, p. 852. The second and third hy- 
potheses best satisfy the elements of the marriage 
relation so beautifully and justly set forth by 
Lange in the immediately preceding comment ; 
and they are also in perfect consistency with the 
normal interpretation of ch. xx. 4-6, and of the 
whole body of Apocalyptic teaching. It should 
here be distinctly noted, however, that these hy- 
potheses require that the number of those enter- 
ing into the constitution of the Bride or the New 
Jerusalem (their identity is admitted) should be 
complete at the first resurrection, and conse- 
quently that the vision of ch. xxi. 1, 2 should re- 
fer, not to the marriage, but to a new manifestation 
of the Bride. For a discussion of this portion 
of the subject, see the Excursus on the New Je- 
rusalem.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 8. And to her was given.—Her adorn- 
ment is simply pure and beautiful (cultws gravis 
ut matrone, non pompaticus, qualis meretricis. 
Grot.). Byssus [fine linen] denotes the most 
precious of plain, unostentatious, yet elegant, 
material; a similar character attaches to its hue, 
as opposed to scarlet and purple. A species of 
contrast is, doubtless, indicated by xadapéc and 
Aaurpéc; the negative purity and positive glory 
of the new life. For the fine linen [byssus], 
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e(c.—Even in describing the simple adornment 
of the Bride, the Seer is anxious to bring out the 
spiritual import of the same. The righteous- 
nesses [Lange: Gerechtighettsgiiter—=possessions 
of righteousness ],—Ta dixacouata. The dixaiwuais 
always a means by which justice is satisfied or 
acquittal [ Gerechtsprechung | is obtained, whether 
it be the performance of the right, or the expia- 
tion of the wrong (by undergoing punishment), 
or atonement, as the concrete unity of the doing 
and the suffering of that which is right. Refer- 
ence is not here had ‘to the white garment of 
righteousness before God in Christ (as Beza 
maintained), which garment the Church does not 
jirst receive in the last time” (Ebrard). But 
whether the fulfillment of God’s commandments 
(De Wette, Ebrard, e¢ al.) or ‘righteous deeds” 
(Diisterd.) be intended, is the question. Right- 
eousness of life is itself established by suitable 
OukatGuara and consequent acquittals [or jus- 
tifications]. Such is the verification of faith 
treated of Jas. ii. 21 (comp. the Lange Com- 
mentary on James, in loc.), which, according to 
Matt. xxv. 31 sqq., ramifies into a multitude of 
individual verifications. ‘‘A delicate allusion to 
the grace given by God, as the cause and source 
of the d:kacéuara peculiar to the saints, is con- 
tained in the 0607 airy iva xrd.”’ (Diisterdieck). 
According to Ebrard, it is ‘‘thus prophesied that 
sanctification shall be perfected, that it shall be 
given to the eschatological Church to put off the 
last remnant of sin while yet in the flesh.”’ 
[‘‘The plural -zara is probably distributive, im- 
plying not many dcckacdyuara to each one, as if they 
were merely good deeds, but one dixac@ya to each 
of the saints, enveloping him as in a pure white 
robe of righteousness. Observe that here and 
everywhere the white robe is not Christ’s right- 
eousness imputed or put on, but the Saints’ 
righteousness, by virtue of being washed in His 
blood. It is their own; inherent, not imputed; 
but their own by their part in and union to Him.” 
Aurorp.—HE. R. C.] 

Ver. 9. An analogue of ch. xiv. 138. The two 
superscriptions of the everlasting Gospel corre- 
spond. The former characterizes the existence 
of the faithful of the last time, with reference to 
this world; the latter characterizes it with re- 
ference to the other world. These two beatitudes 
of the eschatological Gospel correspond to the 
beatitudes of the principial Gospel, Matt. v. 
They are summed up together in the beatitude 
and superscription, ch. xxi. 3-5. 

And he saith unto me.—What Angel is 
meant? See Syn. Virw. They who are 
called, eéec.—The Church in its unitous form is 
the Bride; in its individual members, it consists 
of wedding-guests (Matt. xxii. 1; xxv. 1). 
These are the true words of God.—Since 
all the words of God are aAyuvoi, the saying can 
mean only: these are the true [or genuine] words 
of God in the most special sense; or, to be more 
definite, in these words are concentrated the true 
[or genuine] words of promise of God, in ana- 
logy with the declaration, ‘On these two com- 
mandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.”’ 
The highest summit of human consummation- 
bliss has the highest Divine reality. Different 
explanations of the sentence, by Hengstenberg 
(‘‘ these words are genuine, are words of God”), 
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De Wette, Ziillig, Diisterdieck (the words of re- 
velation from ch. xvii. 1 are intended), see in the 
latter, p. 537. 

Ver. 10. And I fell, etc.—This action of the 
Seer must be regarded entirely as a procedure 
taking place within the vision—not, therefore, as a 
subject for moral criticism. There is as little 
reason, therefore, for Hengstenberg’s praising 
the Seer, on this occasion, for his humility, as 
for his blaming him elsewhere for visional ac- 
tions and charging him with faint-heartedness. 
These, also, are strange words of Hengsten- 
berg’s; “As John here offered (sought to offer) 
adoration to the Angel, so it befits the Church, 
that receives this glorious revelation through 
John, to bow before him [John] because of it, 
and so, also, it befits John to say to her: Take 
heed not.’’ See Ebrard against Hengstenberg, 
p. 499. Itis remarked, not without reason, by 
Disterdieck, that it is probable ‘that John re- 
garded the Angel who was speaking with him, 
not as a fellow-servant, but as the Lord Him- 
self.’ Take heed not.—Properly, Take heed 
that thou [doit] not. Aposiopesy. The whole deli- 
verance is certainly decisive against. all angel- 
olatry. A fellow-servant.—A symbolized 
Angel could in no case become an object of ado- 
ration. But neither could a real, personal An- 
gel. The passage may be so understood that the 
term otvdovdoc expresses the common character- 
istic of the angelic and apostolic functions. J, 
as an Angel, am a fellow-servant of thee and of thy 
brethren, etc. So De Wette and Diisterdieck. Or 
ctvdovAoe is indicative of the category of be- 
lievers. J, in angelic form, am a fellow-servant 
of thee, and one of thy brethren (Wichhorn, Ziil- 
lig), Against the former apprehension is the 
consideration that the final sentence, The witness 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy, would be idle 
in this connection. Opposed to the second appre- 
hension is the fact that it would call for the 
reading: xal é« tov dad. We therefore suppose 
that the meaning of the Angel is as follows: 
I, who appear to you as an Angel, am thy fellow- 
servant, and, as such, a fellow-servant of all who 
cleave to the witness of Jesus. 

Worship God.—This does not mean sim- 
ply, Worship no creature, but also, Thou hast 
certainly cause to worship God for the revelation 
that is made to thee, for it is a glorification of 
the God who has placed the spirit of the prophecy 
concerning the great marriage-feast of the con- 
summation, in the witness of [concerning] Jesus. 
The witness of Jesus.—Since the Angel has 
commenced to instruct the Seer, we cannot see 
why he should not. speak these words also, espe- 
cially as they are expressive of the profound 
unity betwixt historical Christianity and the 
ideo-dynamical development of the world, and 
characterize Christianity as absolute prophecy. 
According to Diisterdieck (in opposition to Vit- 
ringa, De Wette, e¢ al.), the concluding sentence 
belongs to John. The declaration contained 
therein is entirely different from ver.8. Equally 
untenable is the assertion of Diisterdieck (in op- 
position to Vitringa, De Wette, et al.) that the 
genitive rod *Ijcov must be taken only as sub- 
jective, signifying the witness proceeding from 
Jesus. That which constitutes the peprupia a 
paprvpia is the very fact that Jesus is its object 


(see ch. vi. 9). According to De Wette, indeed, 
the concluding words simply mean: He who, 
like thee, confesses Christ, has also the spirit of 
prophecy; according to Diisterdieck, the mean- 
ing is: When Christ communicates His revela- 
tion-witness to a man, He fills him likewise with 
the spirit of prophecy! According to this latter 
commentator, an attestation of the prophetic 
Book of John is contained in these words (and 
yet he maintains that the Book was not written 
by John, and that the prophecy is in part an er- 
ror which has not been fulfilled).* 


Vers. 11-16. The Bridegroom in His warlike 
Forth-going for the Destruction of the Beast, 1. e., 
also, for the Redemption of the Bride. 


Ver. 11. The Heaven opened.—Accord- 
ing to Diisterd. the movement within the visions is 
verycumbrous. ‘The Seer was in spirit carried 
to the earth in ch. xvii. 3 (De Wette).” Butin 
ch. iv. 1 his exaltation to Heaven was identical 
with his translation into the spirit. A white 
horse.—As in chap. vi. 2. And He that 
sat upon him, called—«adotpevoc is in appo- 
sition [to 6 kag. xrA.]. Faithful.—The germ 
and blossom of all Divine life in the history of 
the world, True.—The fulfillment of all world- 
historical prophecies, especially promises and 
threats (see ch. iii. 7,14). Andin righteous- 
ness (Isa. xi. 8,4) He judgeth and war- 
reth.—He must execute His judgment upon 
Antichrist in a warlike form. 

Ver. 12. His eyes.—See ch. i. 14. Many 
diadems.—‘‘If the many royal crowns upon 
His head are regarded as trophies of victories 
already won (2 Sam. xii. 830; 1 Mace. xi. 13; 
Grotius, Wetst., Bengel; comp. also Vitringa), 
we should necessarily have to conceive of kings 
as conquered—for instance, the ten kings of ch. 
xvii. (Ziillig). But judgment is not yet executed 
upon these. It might also be said that the Lord 
Who goes forth as a triumphant Conqueror, Who, 
ch. vi. 2, receives a victor’s wreath in advance, 
here appears proleptically decked with the 
crowns of the kings whom He is to judge. But 
more obvious is the reference to ver. 16, where 
Christ is called the BaovAedc BaotAgov (Ewald, De 
Wette, Hengstenb., Bleek, Volkmar, Luthardt’’). 
DurstERDIECK. The antithesis thus set forth is 
based upon deficient, atomistic conceptions. 
History testifies that Christ, in dynamical ope- 
ration, has become the King of kings by a grand 
succession of victories, not necessarily eschato- 
logical in form, as was evidenced by Constan- 
tine, and even Julian. A name.—A won- 
drously beautiful designation of the personality 
of Christ in accordance with its peculiar Divine- 
human essential name. On the random conjec- 
tures concerning this name, see Diisterdieck, p. 
542 (it is the name given in ver. 13; the name 
Jehovah; no definite name. It is placed on the 
forehead—on the vesture; see also De Wette, p. 
179). The mystery, however, is sealed only from 
a worldly understanding, not from the knowledge 
of love, 

Ver. 18. With a vesture, etc.—The expres- 
sion of Isa. lxiii, 1, but in a New Testament 





* [Dtisterdieck merely claims that the Book was not writ 
ten by the Apostle John.—TR. ] 
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sense. And His name hath become to be 
called.—The theological name of Christ, that 
which marks His Divine nature alone, and which 
John has also introduced in the most significant 
manner [in his Gospel?], is therefore in itself 
more intelligible than the mystery of personal 
God-manhood. Futile objections to a reference 
to the Logos, John i. 1, see in Diisterd., p. 75. 
The Logos is indeed here characterized as rod 
Yeov; but His historical mission is here also re- 
ferred to. 

Ver. 14. And the armies in the heaven, 
ete.—Not Angels simply (Matt. xxv. 81; Heng- 
stenb., Luth.), but also the perfected righteous 
(Diisterdieck); nay, these pre-eminently, since 
they are clothed in pure byssus, and since it is 
not simply the local Heaven that is intended 
here, but rather the Heaven of perfected spirit- 
life.—The byssus of their garments is white 
and pure; they are perfected in innocence and 
righteousness, and yet their vesture does not 
shine, like that of Christ. 

Ver. 15. And out of His mouth, etc.— 
Even in the Old Testament the all-conquering 
power of the word of Revelation is expressed in 
figurative forms (Is. xi. 4; Jer. xxiii. 29; comp. 
2 Thess. ii. 8; Heb. iv. 12; Rev. i. 16). In the 
last time, the immediate, spiritually dynamical 
operations of the word of God coincide with its 
mediate, physically dynamical operations in a 
unity which is prefigured Acts v. 5. In Ps. ii., 
also, the iron seeptre has manifestly a symbolical 
import. And He treadeth the wine-press. 
—lIsa. Ixiii. 3. The wine of the anger of the wrath 
[Lange: wrathful indignation] of God is the his- 
toric concrete of the wrath of God, on the one 
hand, and the wrath of the heathen [nations], on 
the other hand (chap. xi. 18). The judgment of 
God, in the uprising of ‘the heathen” [nations], 
is brought to a decision by Christ by His appear- 
ing. Hengstenberg’s explanation—The wine- 
press is the wrath of God; the wine flowing out 
of it is the blood of His foes—is marvellously 
amended by Disterd.: ‘‘The form of the state- 
ment, in which the two figures of the wine-press 
(ch. xiv. 19) and the cup of wrath (ch. xiv. 10) 
are combined (De Wette), denotes rather that out 
of the wine-press trodden by the Lord the wine 
of the wrathful indignation of God streams, which 
wine shall be given to His enemies to drink.” 

Ver. 16. On His vesture.—See Syn. Vinw. 
Comp. Diisterdieck, p. 548. 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE SECTION. ] 
By the American Editor. 


This chapter, beginning with the strong 
disjunctive, Mera ravta jKovoa, introduces a new 
series of visions that flow on in unbroken se- 
quence to the close of the Revelation. 

Vers. 1-8 present the heavenly song of triumph 
over the destruction of the apostate Church, and 
in prospect of the immediate establishment of the 
Basileia; it is the hallelujah that marks the be- 
ginning of a new 2on—the times of refreshing and 
restitution (Acts iii. 19-21). (See foot-note + in 
the following column.) 

Vers. 11-16 narrate the vision of the Szconp 
Apvent of Jesus, the Advent contemplated ch. i. 
7, (See the following Norz.) In the judg- 


ment of the majority of interpreters, the Rider 
here described is the same as the one of the First 
Seal. For the views of the Am, Ed. on this point 
see App. Nors, pp. 177-179.—E. R. C.] 


[NOTE ON THE FUTURE ADVENT OF CHRIST. | 


By the American Editor. 


[It is admitted by all that there is to be a visi- 
ble Advent of the glorified Messiah. Two views 
divide the Church as to the time of the Advyent— 
some contending that it is to be Pre-millennial; 
others, that it is to be synchronous with the 
Consummation, the general Resurrection and 
final Judgment. 

The advocates of the former hypothesis rely 
principally on two classes of passages: 1. Those 
which seem to connect the future Advent with 
the restoration of Israel, the destruction of An- 
tichrist, or the establishment of a universal king- 
dom of righteousness on earth, such as Isa. xi.; 
xii.; lix. 20sqq. (comp. with Rom. xi. 25-27); Jer. 
xxiii, 6-8; Ezek. xliii.2sqq.; Dan. vii. 9-27; Joel 
ili. 16-21; Zech xiv; Rom. xi. 1-27; 2 Thess. i, 
1-8;* Acts iii. 19-21. 2. Those which speak 





* [The last clause of verse 2 should not be translated is at 
hand, but 4s present. (See Lanes Comm., Am. Ed., p. 124.) 
The original is évéornxev. It is inconceivable that the Apos- 
tle should have spoken of the approaching Advent, elsewhere 
described as the hope of the Christian Church (Tit. ii. 18), as 
the ground of distress. His object was to warn them against 
the false idea that the Advent had already taken place—that 
the hope that once had cheered them of blessings in the fu- 
ture was a vain one.—B. R. o 

[The ’Aroxardoraats. t is universally admitted that 
the rendering of Acts iii. 19-21 in the E.V. is incorrect. The 
translation as given in the Lance Comm. is: Repent ye there- 
fore and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, in order 
that the times of refreshing may come from the face of the Lord, 
and that He may send the Messiah Jesus who was appointed unto 
you; whom the heavens must receive until times wherein all things 
will be restored (times of restitution, xpdvwr amoxatactacews), 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of His holy prophets from 
of old. 

Tit may at once be remarked that the period here referred 
to is a lengthened one, as is evident from the use of the plural 
term, xpdvov. 

To determine what is meant by times of restitution, our 
first appeal must be to the Old Testament Prophets. They 
are times of which God has spoken by the mouth of His Pro- 


The noun aroxardoracts does not occur in the LXX.,; its 
verbal root amoxa0iornut appears however in several import- 
ant passages, and points unmistakably to an oft-recurring 
Hebrew word of which it is the translation; see Mal. iy. 6; 
Jer. xvi. 15; xxiv. 6; 1.19. In the first three of these pas- 
sages it is the translation of the Hiph. of 337, and in the 
last of the Piel, which. in this verb, is also causative (see 
Robinson). The verb also occurs Isa. i. 25, 26; lviii.12; Jer, 
xxxiii,7; xxxii. 37; xxiii. 5-8; xxiv. 6,7; Joel iii. (iv.) 1. 
The amoxardoracts referred to in these passages seems to be 
the only one spoken of by the Prophets. That these prophe- 
cies were partially and typically fulfilled in the restoration 
of Israel from Babylon is admitted. It would seem to be 
manifest, however, that they did not receive their complete 
fulfillment in that event. And still further, if they were 
then fulfilled, there were no unfulfilled prophecies of an 
amoxatacracis in the days of Peter. (Manifestly connected 
with the passages quoted above, as the completion of the res- 
titution therein predicted, are Isa. xi; Ixy. 17—Ixvi. 24; com- 
pare especially Jer. xxiii, 5-8 with Isa. xi.10-14,. So con- 
nected are they that they must be regarded as referring to 
the same event, although the term under discussion does not 
appear in them.) 

The following seem to be the elements of the restitution pre- 
dicted in the foregoing Scriptures:—1, A restoration of the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, Mal. iv. 6. 2. The re- 
storation of the rejected seed of Jacob to holiness and the 
consequent favor of God, Isa. i. 25; Jer. xxiv. 7. 3. The re- 
storation of Israel to their own land, passim, 4, The esta- 
blishment of Israel, not again to be dispersed, Jer. xxiv. 6, 
7. 5. The establishment of the Kingdom of righteousness ag 
a visible Kingdom, in power and great glory, with its seat at 
Jerusalem, Isa. i. 25, 26 (ii. 2, 3); lviii. 12-14; Jer. xxiii. 5-8; 
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of the coming of the Lord as imminent (in connec- 
tion with those which declare that there is to be 
a period of generally diffused’ peace and right- 
eousness preceding the final consummation), 
such as Matt. xxiv. 42-44; Mark xiii. 32-37; 
Luke xii. 35-40; 1 Thess. v. 2, 8; Tit. ii. 11-13; 
Jas. v. 7, 8. ‘ 
The upholders of the hypothesis that the Se- 
cond Advent is not to take place until the final 
Consummation, base their opinion upon those 
Scriptures which manifestly connect an Advent 
with that event. The following is the summation 
of the argument by Dr. David Brown, one of the 
most eminent advocates of this view. I. The 
Church will be absolutely complete at Christ’s 
Coming; 1 Cor. xv. 23; Eph.-v. 25-27; 2 Thess, 
i. 10; Jude 24; Col.i. 22; 1,Thess, iii.18. II. 
Christ’s Second Coming will exhaust the object 
of the Scriptures, in reference—(1) to Saints; 
Luke xix. 13; 2 Pet. i. 19; James. v. 7; 1 Pet. i. 
18; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Phil. iii. 20: (2) to sinners; 2 
Thess. i. 7-10; 2 Pet. iii..10; Luke xii. 39, 40; 
xvii. 26, 27, 30. III. The sealing ordinances of 
the New Testament will disappear at Christ’s 
Second Coming: Baptism; -Matt.. xxviii. 20: The 
Lord’s Supper; 1 Cor. xi. 26. IV. The Interces- 
sion of Christ, and the Work of the Spirit for 
saving purposes, will cease at the Second Advent 
—(1) The Intercession of Christ stands interme- 
diate between His first and second Coming; Heb. 
xi, 12, 24-28: (2) The work of the Spirit is de- 
pendent upon the Intercession, .and terminates 
with it; John vii. 38, 89; xiv. 16,17, 26; xy. 
86; xvi. 7, 14; Acts ii. 33; Tit. iii. 5,6; Rev. 
iii. 1; v.6. V. Christ’s proper Kingdom is al- 





xxxiii.7sqq. 6. The gathering of all nations as tributary to 
Israel or the Church. (For the views of the writer as to the 
identity of Israel and the Church, see foot-note f, p. 27.) 7. 
The Palingenesia, Isa. xi.; Ixy. 17 sqq. 

In the New Testament the noun occurs only in the passage 
under consideration, and the verbal root only eight times. 
Two of these instances, however, are of marked significance. 
In Matt. xvii. 11 Jesus said: “ Elias truly shall first come and 
restore all things (amoxatactice ravta).” That the restoration 
was future is evident from—(1) the future form of the verb, 
(2) the fact that the prophecy referred to was not completeiy 
fulfilled in the Baptist—he did not restore all things. (The 
subsequent words of our Lord, ver. 12, are not opposed to this 
view. They clearly imply that John had not accomplished 
the work prophesied by Malachi, The Scribes and Pharisees 
would not receive him as the restorer, Matt. xi. 14; they re- 
jected the counsel of God against themselves, and Hlias is yet 
to come for the fulfillment of the prophecy.) 

The verb next occurs Acts i. 6. The disciples asked: 
“Lord, wilt thon at (in) this time restore again (amoxaOuoravets) 
the kingdom to Israel?” Now it seems impossible to suppose 
that, after forty days’ converse with the Great Teacher, during 
which time “‘he opened their understanding that they might 
understand the scriptures” (Luke xxiv. 45), and spake “of 
the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God” (Acts i. 3), the 
Apostles should have been in ignorance as to the nature of 
the restoration. It is equally impossible to suppose that 
if they had been mistaken, He would not have corrected 
them. So far from correcting mistake, His answer implies 
the correctness of their view as to the nature of the restora- 
tion. At that time their view was, confessedly, the one now 
characterized as literal or normal, A few days after (and sub- 
sequent to the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost) Peter 
speaks, in the passage under consideration, of an amoxatda- 
tacts still future, without the slightest intimation that he 
had previously been mistaken as to its nature. 

The next instance of the occurrence of the term is in the 
passage now under consideration. The Apostle spoke of a 
restitution, foretold by the Prophets and manifestly spoken 
of by our Lord, which he declared to be then future, It 
seems most natural to connect that restitution with the event 
spoken of by Paul. Rom. xi, 25-27—a glorious aroxardota- 
ous, in the description of which all the Old Testament. Scrip- 
tures referred to above seem to haye been in the Apostle’s 
mind.—E. R. C.] 





ready in being; commencing formally on His 
Ascension to the right hand of God, and conti- 
nuing unchanged, both in character and form, 
till the final Judgment:—(1) Acts ii. 29-36, comp. 
with Zech. vi. 12,138; Rev. v. 6; iii. 7, 8, 12; 
Isa, xxii. 22; ix. 6, 7: (2) Acts iii. 13-15, 19-21: 
(8) Acts iv. 25-28, comp. with Ps. ii: (4) Acts v. 
29-31 (Him hath God exalted to be a Saviour- 
PRINCE, #.¢., a PRizst upon His THrone): (5) 
The Apostolic comment on Ps. cx. 1, viz.: Acts 
li, 84-86; Heb. x. 12,13; 1 Cor. xv. 24-26. VI. 
When Christ comes, the whole Church of God 
will be ‘‘made alive’? at once—the dead by re- 
surrection, and the living immediately thereafter 
by transformation; their “‘mortality being swal- 
lowed up of life;’’ 1 Cor. xv. 20-23; John vi. 39, 
40; xvii.9,24. VII. All the wicked will rise from 
the dead, or be ‘‘made alive,” at the Coming of 
Christ; Dan. xii. 2, with John v. 28, 29; 1 Cor. 
xv. 51, 52, with 1 Thess. iv. 16; Matt. xiii. 43, 
with Dan. xii. 3; Rev. xx. 11-15; (He interprets 
the first resurrection of Rey. xx. 4, 5, as “figura- 
tive’’—indicating ‘‘a glorious state of the Church 
onearth, and initsmortalstate”’). VIII. Theright- 
eous and the wicked will be judged together, and 
both at the coming of Christ; Matt. x. 32, 33; 
Mark viii. 88; Rev. xxi.7, 8; xxii. 12-15; Matt. 
xvi. 24-27; vii. 21-28; xxv. 10, 11, 31-46; xiii. 
80, 38-48; John v. 28, 29; Acts xvii. 81; Rom. 
li. 5-16; 2 Cor. v. 9-11; 1 Cor. iv. 5; 2 Thess. i. 
6-10; 1 Cor. iii. 12-15; Col. i. 28; Heb. xiii. 17; 
1 Thess. ii. 19-20; 1 John ii. 28; iv.17; Rev. iii. 
5; 1 Tim. v. 24, 25; Rom. xiv. 10, 12; 2 Pet. iii. 
7, 10, 12; Rev. xx. 11-16; 2 Tim. iy. 1. LX. At 
Christ’s Second Appearing, ‘‘the heavens and the 
earth that are now,” being dissolved by fire, 
shall give place to ‘‘new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness” without any 
mixture of sin; 2 Pet.iii. 7, 10-18; Rev. xx. 11; 
xxi. 1. 

A careful study of all the passages that have 
been adduced in support of these hypotheses re- 
spectively, has induced in the mind of the writer 
the thought that two Advents still future are pre- 
dicted—the one for the establishment of the Ba- 
sileia (at which shall take place a partial resur- 
rection and judgment); the other at the final 
consummation, at which time shall take place the 
general judgment. 

It will at once be objected that but one future 
Advent seems to be predicted in the Scripture. 
To this it may be answered, first, that, whilst this 
may be true in reference to the earlier portions of 
the New Testament, in the Apocalypse a twofold 
Advent seems to be indicated; comp. xix. 11-16 
with xx.11,12. And in the second place, it may 
be remarked, that, in deferring a distinct intima- 
tion of a twofold Advent to one of the concluding 
Books of the Canon, the New Testament follows 
the analogy of the Old, 

It is admitted by all that a twofold Advent of 
the Messiah, one in humiliation and the other in 
glory, was predicted in the Old Testament. In 
the earlier prophecies, however, but one Coming 
seems to have been contemplated. Even in 
Isaiah, where the Messiah is in one place spoken 
of asa Man of sorrows, and in another as ap- 
pearing in royal glory, but one Advent is, in ex- 
press terms, referred to. The whole of prophecy 
seems to be cast upon one plane, without refer- 
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ence to the succession of those events, which, we 
now know, were to be separated by millennia. 
It is only in the Book of Daniel, and there only 
obscurely, that a twofold Advent is, in terms, in- 
timated; compare ix. 25, 26, with vii. 13, 14. 
The hypothesis of a double Advent could have 
been deduced from the Old Testament Scriptures 
only from the consideration that things were 
predicted of the coming Messiah, on the one 
hand humiliation and on the other exaltation, that 
could not be realized in one visit to earth—and 
this hypothesis exactly satisfies the obscure inti- 
mation in the Apocalypse of Daniel. It will also 
be observed by the careful student that one and 
the same prophecy sometimes relates to both Ad- 
vents, in matters in which the first is typical of 
the second—as, for instance, the prophecy of 
Joel (ii. 28-32) which had an initial fulfillment on 
the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 16-21), but which 
is to have another and more complete fulfillment 
in a day yet future (Matt. xxiv. 29; Luke xxi. 
11, 25). So also in respect of the prophecies of 








cerning the coming Messiah which cannot find a 
fulfillment in one Advent,—as, for instance, that 
He shall establish a Kingdom of righteousness on 
earth (Acts iii. 21; see preceding foot-note on the 
passage), and that He shall terminate the present 
order of things in a general judgment (2 Pet. iii. 
4-13). These two classes of statement find their 
best reconciliation in the hypothesis of a twofold 
Advent—and this hypothesis finds support in a 
comparison of Matt. xxiv. 80 with xxv. 81, and 
still more clearly in Rey. xix. 11-16 compared 
with xx. 11-15. 

It is impossible to present the details of this 
scheme in the present Note. Itis submitted with 
the foregoing general remarks, which sufficiently 
indicate its leading features, to those interested 
in prophetic studies. It is proper, in addition 
to what has already been said, to call attention 
to the probability that, as certain prophecies of 
the Old Testament have reference to both the ae- 
knowledged Advents, finding an initial fulfillment 
in the one and being completely fulfilled in the 
other, so will it be in the prophecies of the New 


the New Testament—things are predicted con-| Testament.—E. R. C.] 


B.—EARTH-PICTURE OF THE VICTORY OVER THE BEAST. 
CHRIST FOR JUDGMENT. 


Cuap. XIX. 17—XxX. 5. 


THE PAROUSIA OF 


a. The Judgment upon the Beast. 


And I saw an [one]' angel standing in the sun; and he cried with a loud [great] 
voice, saying to all the fowls that fly in the midst of heaven [mid-heaven], Come 
and gather yourselves [om. and gather yourselves—ins. , be gathered]? together 
unto the [ins. great]* supper of the great [om. the great] God; That ye may eat 
the [om. the] flesh of kings, and the [om. the] flesh of captains [2ns. of thousands], 
and the [om. the]‘ flesh of mighty [strong] men, and the [om. the]* flesh of horses, 
and of them that sit on them, and the [om. the]* flesh of all men [om. men], both 
[om. both] free and [as well as]® bond, both [and] small and great. And I saw 
the beast [wild-beast], and the kings of the earth, and their armies, gathered toge- 
ther to make [ins. the]® war against [with] him that sat [the one sitting] on the 
20 horse, and against [with] his army. And the beast [wild-beast]’ was taken, and 

with him’ the false prophet that wrought miracles [the signs] before him [in his 

presence], with which he deceived [seduced or misled (éxAdvyoev)] them that had 

[om. had] received the mark of the beast [wild-beast], and them that worshipped 

his image. [:] These both [the two] were cast alive into a [the] lake of [ins. the] 
21 fire burning [that burneth] with brimstone. And the remnant were slain with the 
sword of him that sat [the one sitting] upon the horse, which sword proceeded 
[goeth forth] out of his mouth: and all the fowls [birds] were filled [satiated] with 
their flesh. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver.17. [Orit. Eds. give éva with A. P. 1, et al; it is om. by B.*—E. R. C.] 

2 Ver.17. [Crit. Eds. read cvvéx@nre with &. A. B*. P., et al., instead of cai cuvd-yerGe.—k. R. C.] 

8 Ver. 17. [Orit. Eds. give 7d Secmvov 79 wéya with &. A. B*, P. instead of rod weydAov with 1, 36, 49, 79.—E. R. 0.] 

4 Ver. 18. [These articles do not occur in any Cod., nor are they required by the English idiom. —E. R. O.] 

5 Ver. 18. [Crit. Eds. generally give éAev. re cai with NX. A. B*. P. ef al.—E. R. O.] ; , 

6 Ver. 19. vee hig A, B*, give the article before méAeaov. [The reference, doubtless, is to the war predicted chs. xvi. 
14; xvii. 14.—E. R. CO. : . 

7 Ver. 20. [Lach., Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.) read cat wer’ avrod 6 with XN. P.; Alf. brackets oi before wer’ with A.; Tisch. 


(1859) reads kai 6 wer’ avrod with B*.—E, R. C.| 
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b. The Millennial Kingdom. (Chap. xx. 1-5.) 


1 And Isaw an angel ‘come down from [descending out of —ins. the] heaven, having 
the key of the bottomless [om. bottomless] pit [abyss] and a great chain in [upon] 

2 his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, that [or the] old [ancient] serpent,® which 
[that] is the Devil [or Slanderer], and Satan [or the Adversary]’, and bound him 

3 a thousand years, and cast him into the bottomless [om. bottomless] pit [abyss], 
and shut him up, and set a seal upon [om. him up, and set a seal upon—ins. and 
sealed over}" him, that he should [might] deceive [seduce or mislead (xAavjoy)] 
the nations no more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled [finished]: and 
[om. and]” after that [these] he must be loosed a little season [time]. 

4 And I saw thrones, and they sat [ims. down]* upon them, and judgment was 
given unto them: and J saw the souls of them that were [had been] beheaded for 
Lon account of] the witness of Jesus, and for [on account of ] the word of God, and 
which [who] had not [om. had not] worshipped [is. not] the beast [wild-beast], 
neither [nor yet]"* his image, neither had [om. neither had—ins. and] received [ins. 
not] his [om. lis—ins. the] mark upon their [the]"* foreheads, or in [om. , or in— 
ins, and upon] their hands [hand]; and they lived and reigned with Christ a‘ 


5 thousand years. 


But [om. But]" The rest of the dead lived not again [om. again]® 


until [till] the thousand years were [should be] finished. This is the first resurrec- 


tion. 


8 Chap. xx., ver.2. Cod. A. gives the nominative 6 o¢is 6 apxaios. 


Codd. B., et al. give the accusative, which is more 


in accordance with the text. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch. give the nom. with A.; the acc. is supported by N. B., et al.—E. 
R. €. 


"® Ver.3. Lach, [Alf, Treg.] and Tisch. [1859] give 3s éo7w diéBodos kai 6 caravas in acc. with A. B. etal. Cod. 


gives the article both times with perfect propriety. 


[‘Tisch. (8th Ed ) 
6 before éorww, and also the article 6 before duaBoAos, with N.—E. B.C 
10 Ver. 3, Codd. X. A. B., ef al. omit airdv after exActrev. * 
Ul Ver. 8, The Rec. rAavyop is adopted instead of the reading mAavgq. 


fae 6 ear 6 StaBodos kai 6 Zatavas; the pronoun 


[So read Lach., Alf., Treg. Tisch. (8th Ed.), 


with %. A.; Gb., Sz., Tisch, (1859) give sAava with Bt.—E. R. C.] 


2 Ver. 8. [Crit. Eds. omit cai with X. A. B*.—E, R. C.] 
18 Ver. 4, the force of éxaOucav can be presented only by the phrase sat down. Lange translates seated themselves.— 
E. BR. C. , 


14 Ver. 4, fone Eds. read ovdé with &, A. B*. et al.—k. R. C.] 


15 Ver, 4. 


Eds. with N. A. et al.—E. R. C. 


Crit. Eds. generally omit airéy after wéromov in acc. with X. A. B*., Vulg., et al.—E. R. C.] 
16 Ver. 4, The article ra before xiAva should be omitted. 


[The article occurs in B*.; it is omitted, however, by Crit. 


17 Ver. 5. [Lach., Alf., Tisch., omit the copula with A., Olem., Am., Fuld., Tol., Lips.; Treg. reads «at ot Aotwot with 


B,* 1, 38, 91, 95, Memph.—H. R. 2 


18 Ver, 5, [Crit. Eds. read énoay with A. B., Vulg., et al.; avéSnoav is without authority.—E. R. C.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 


a. The Judgment. 


The judgment upon the Beast is accomplished, 
not in a manner purely of this world and in a 
form purely historical, like the judgment upon 
the Harlot, but in a more spiritual form, which 
is based upon the appearance of Christ from the 
other world, and which introduces the cosmical 
transition-form between time and eternity, the 
Millennial Kingdom. 

The first point for consideration is that cosmi- 
cal change itself, which proceeds from the sun 
and summons all the birds under the Heaven, all 
the forces of earthly metamorphosis, toconsumeall 
the dead flesh, the exanimate materials which 
shall be the issue of the great defeat of the An- 
tichristian world—to consume them, in order to 
convert them into new life. 

The second point is ethically mysterious. A 
decisive act of judgment takes the place of the 
battle contemplated by the Beast and the Kings. 
The two leaders and misleaders of the infatuated 
Antichristian host, the Beast and the False Pro- 
phet, are seized. That which seizes them seems 
to be a judgment of madness, for they are cast 


alive into the lake of fire burning with brim- 
stone. For them, hell begins in this life; the 
fire of the fuel in which they have wrapped them- 
selves, surrounds them on all sides—a flame of 
infinitely wild, fanatical agitation, doomed, in 
consequence of its absolute worthlessness, to 
form the pool of a mortal and dead stagnation— 
the unprogressive and eternally monotonous 
movement in a circle, or the fiery whirlpool of 
phrases and curses. In the case of the False 
Prophet, his guilt is once more noted, in expla- 
nation of his judgment; the most, bitter remin- 
iscences cling to the perfidy of his apostasy. 
The third point is the judgment upon the fol- 
lowers of the Beast. They are not immediately 
cast into the fiery lake, but are for the time only 
killed. They are killed by the sword issuing 
from the mouth of Christ. They are morally 
judged and annihilated. What remains of them 
is a world of shadows, a sort of realm of the 
dead on the surface of this earth itself, All the 
birds become satiated with their Slesh; i.e, all 
their sensuous and earthly possessions have lost 
their value and are decayed like the flesh strewed 
over a field of dead bodies. All the birds are sa- 
tiated with their flesh; 7. e¢., all the forces of me- 
tamorphosis are laboring for their transformation 
into a new shape. The fullness and manifold- 
ness of the flesh to be devoured by the birds is 
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vividly described in ver. 18. A complete end is 
to be made of all this. 

Though it might with reason be said that because 
the sun is the symbol of the revelation of salva- 
tion, the Angel of judgment, standing in the sun 
as the angel of the whole salvatory development 
of revelation, indicates the hour when the work 
of the revelation of salvation is entirely com- 
pleted, when the world-clock of the history of 
salvation in this world has run down—we must 
not overlook the fact that this moment must co- 
incide with the perfect ripeness of our cosmical 
system, and that, consequently, a catastrophe 
must start from the centre of our cosmical sys- 
tem, as well as from the focus of our religious 
moral system. The harvest of the earth and the 
harvest of the Kingdom of God coincide, in ac- 
cordance with the parallelism between spirit and 
nature, as is declared in the Eschatological Dis- 
course of our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 29), although the 
Day of the Harvest, the Last Day, stretches out 
into an won of a thousand years in a symbolical 
sense. 

The birds of the heaven have, in typical pre- 
ludes, often been invited to similar feasts upon 
the slaughter fields of history (Deut. xxviii. 26; 
Jer. vii. 88; xvi. 4; Ezek. xxxix. 17). In this 
fact there is not only an expression of irony con- 
cerning the vanity of earth’s glory, but also an 
expression of the triumph of life over death. 
The Kingdom of God is acquainted with a trans- 
formation of matter; it is, however, of another 
and higher sort than that of which modern ma- 
terialists talk; it does not lie under the curse 
of an eternal rotation, but is, on the contrary, 
under the law of the highest life, which changes 
this lower world of becoming into the eternal 
world of the City of God. 


b. The Millennial Kingdom. 


The prophecy of the thousand years of Christ’s 
reign on earth is, in and for itself, a true pearl 
of Christian truth and knowledge, because it 
throws light upon an entire series of difficult 
Christian conceptions. 

In the first place, it mediates an understanding 
of the Last Day, in that it shows how the latter 
expands into a Divine Day of a thousand years, 
in a symbolical sense, 7. ¢., a specific zon; and 
thus it also casts light backwards upon the im- 
port of the days of creation. 

Secondly, it mediates the understanding of a 
catastrophe which is to divide between this life 
and the life to come, time and eternity, the world 
of becoming and the world of consummation, in that 
it shows how the great and mighty contrast is 
harmonized by an sonic transition-period, in 
perfect accordance with the laws of life and vital 
development, as was clearly explained by Ire- 
nus (see Dorner, Geschichte der Christologie, p. 
2438). 

Especially does it mediate the fact of the re- 
surrection, in that it represents a first resurrec- 
tion as preceding the general resurrection, in 
harmony with the Apostle Paul (1 Cor. xv. 28). 
Thus the resurrection is characterized as an af- 
fair of growth or progress, conditioned upon spi- 
ritual circumstances. In accordance with this, 
we apprehend the fact that even in this life the 
believer advances towards the resurrection 


(Phil. iii, 11); thata resurrection-germ gradually 
develops within him (Rom. viii.); that the be- 
ginnings of the resurrection commence with his 
removal into the other world (2 Cor. vi.) ; that 
believers, in their ripening towards the resur- 
rection, are, as blossoms of the general resurrec- 
tion, a whole won in advance of the rest of man- 
kind—a fact which is also indicative of a higher 
form of resurrection; and that Christ must 
needs have been the firstling and the principle 
of the whole resurrection (Eph. i. 20). 

Thus also the great antithesis is explained 
which must necessarily exist between the origi- 
nal transruption (Durchburch) of sin or the 
curse in humanity and the final transruption 
(Durchburch) of salvation and blessing. As, in 
the primitive age, pneumatic corruption was for 
a long time hindered in its outbreak by the re- 
sistance of healthy vital substance in the psychi- 
cal, somatic and cosmical sphere, so in the New 
Testament time, pneumatic salvation in humanity 
has had to struggle long with the resistance of 
evil in the psychical, somatic and cosmical 
sphere. With the beginning of the Millennial 
Kingdom, however, begins the transruption of 
the blessing, in opposition to the old transruption 
of the curse. 

Whilst, on the one hand, the communication 
of believing humanity with Heaven and its pure 
spirit-world is spiritually consummated by the 
Parousia of Christ, and destined to be also phy- 
sically consummated, the communication between 
the spiritual sphere of earth and the Satanic 
sphere of the abyss, on the other hand, is dis- 
continued ;—in the first place, because the organic 
mediators of Satanic operations, the Beast and 
the False Prophet, as also Great Babylon, are 
judged and destroyed. Though at the close of 
the great transition-e2on Satan again obtains a 
foot-hold on the earth, it is the last convulsive 
struggle of the serpent-nature manifesting itself 
in a brutal mutiny, which, for the very reason 
that it is veiled under no spiritual pretexts, like 
former Satanic efforts, but is the issue of con- 
summate boldness and insolence, is blasted, not 
by Christological weapons, but by the fire of the 
Almighty from Heaven. 

But of this great effulgent picture of the Mil- 
lennial Kingdom, the lack of patience and hope 
in the Christian sphere (Rom. viii. 24, 25) has 
made the most manifold caricatures. 

We distinguish the caricatures of real so-called 
Chiliasm; the caricatures of the spiritualistic 
denial of Chiliasm, even to the misapprehension 
of its primal type—according to this class, the 
Apocalypse itself is chiliastic, and the same 
character is finally attributed to the concrete 
Christian hope; finally, the caricatures of the 
Millennial Kingdom which were produced by 
placing it in the past or the present (see the 
Introduction). 

True Chiliasm existed, so far as its element 
was concerned, long before the doctrinal forth- 
setting of the yidva éry, whence it takes its name. 
It is based upon the great family failing of all 
Judaizing Christianity; to such Christianity, 
the cross of Christ is still, more or less, an 
offence; to such Christianity, the redemption 
accomplished in the first Parousia of Christ is 
unsatisfying, and the centre of gravity of the 
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redemption is consequently regarded as situate 
in the second Parousia, when Christ shall 
appear in His glory, and shall, also promote His 
people to the state of glory. This Judaizing 
Christianity has no understanding of the princi- 
pial completion of redemption in its depth and 
inwardness; hence, only in the final, peripheral 
redemption does it behold the true redemption. 
According as its ideals of glory are nobler or 
more base, its eschatological hopesassume a purer 
or an impurer form, so that a perfect scale of 
Chiliasms is formed, stretching from an antici- 
pation of the sensuous glorification of Israel to 
the most carnal orgies in pre-celebration of the 
return of Christ. This is material Chiliasm 
proper. It has been rejuvenated in three Anglo- 
American sects of our own time. The element 
of truth which is perverted into falsehood and 
extravagance in it, is the Christian and Biblical 
expectation of the real, and in a religious sense 
ever near, coming of Christ.* 

But material Chiliasm early sought and 
found a formal supplement, in that it . boldly 
converted the words of the Apostle Peter (2 
Pet. iii. 8)—words which, spoken with re- 
ference to Ps. cx. 4, were designed as a coun- 
teraction against chiliastic impatience—into a 
chronological article of doctrine, in which it 
believed that it had discovered the key to the 
computation of the time of Christ’s coming. A 
Judaizing presupposition was here involved—viz., 
that God’s historical work of salvation would 
arrive at completion in a Divine week, reflected 
in the human week. To this was added later 
the further assumption, that at the first coming 
of Christ the world had been in existence for 
about four thousand years. Upon these bases 
men reckoned, and determined the time of the 
second Advent. Here another arbitrary assump- 
tion arose, converting the Millennial Kingdom 
into the real Sabbath of God, though the latter 
is to last forever, whilst the Apocalyptic son 
appears as a mere transition-period. In many 
respects, this formal Chiliasm, whence the sys- 
tem has its name, was subservient to material 
Chiliasm; in many other respects, however, 
especially in more modern Theology, formal 
Chiliasm, as a theological subtilty, detached 
itself entirely from material tendencies, although 
it continued to be afflicted with the material 
infirmity of a somewhat superficial and extra- 
vagant conception of the history of salvation. 

In face of all these Judaizing conceptions, the 
spiritualistico-ethnical conception has always con- 
sidered itself bound, not only to combat true, sen- 
suous Chiliasm, but also to controvert, or at least 
cast a shade upon, its assumptions—the expec- 
tation of the real coming of Christ, for instance; 
and it has especially felt itself obliged to cast 
the reproach of Chiliasm upon the putative ori- 
ginator of the same, the Apocalypse. And this, 
particularly, on account of the thousand years, 
the yidia étn. The Tales of a Thousand and One 
Nights might, with about equal justice, be 
denominated a chiliastic composition. 

A turbid mixture of both one-sided views is 
formed by the placing of the Millennial King- 
dom in the course of Church History. In refer- 





* [See foot-notes on pages 3, 58. and 62.—E. R. C.] 





ence to this mixed form, we can distinguish two 
species. Medisval Catholicism beheld in the 
Romish Church the actualized Kingdom of God 
itself, especially in respect of the papal system. 
The Old Lutheran orthodox dating back of the 
Millennial Kingdom into the Middle Ages—a 
view recently revived by Hengstenberg—was & 
fruit of the stunting of Eschatology in the era 
of the Reformation, especially in adherence to 
utterances of Luther’s. We here refer partly 
to the history of the interpretation of the Apo- 
calypse, as already presented by us, partly to 
the following exegesis in detail. 

The singular opinion of Stier and others, 
that there is to be a double Parousia, one at the 
beginning and the other at the end of the Mil- 
lennial Kingdom, seems desirous of conjoining 
so-called ‘‘Chiliasm” with the older orthodoxy.* 

With the judgment upon the spiritual motive 
powers of the Beast, with the destruction of his 
powerful lies, Satan has lost his foot-hold within 
the infatuated human race—his right of naturali- 
zation, we might say, in this earthly sphere. He 
is therefore cast into the abyss. An Angel 
descends from Heaven to execute God’s sentence 
upon him. The office of this Angel reminds us 
of the offices of Michael; his name, however, is 
not mentioned. He has the key to the abyss— 
not simply to the pit of the abyss; this key he 
has in order that he may shut the abyss, 7%. e. 
entirely shut off Satanic influences from men 
for the time of the thousand years. This power, 
however, is connected with the moral fact that 
all the spiritual pretences contained in the 
Satanic illusive promise, eritis sicut deus, are 
destroyed by the beauteous reality of the great 
appearance of the Kingdom. All that Satan 
falsely promised concerning the path of impatience 
and guilt, is here attained in the path of pious 
patience: fullness of blessing, happiness, glory 
of life of every sort. Thus Satan has come to 
the end of his Latin, and needs, agreeably to the 
serpent’s tenacity of life, a thousand years to 
contrive the last desperate stroke of senseless 
heaven-storming—a procedure which is reported 
to have been the first act of the revolted Titans 
of Grecian story.; And for this last rebellion a 
further existence is granted him, for the judg- 
ment upon him must be complete. His exist- 
ence during the thousand years, however, con- 
sists in a sojourn in the abyss, betwixt death 
and damnation (the Realm of the Dead [Hades] 
and Gehenna), fastened to the chain which the 
Angel brings with him from Heaven. He has 
now made an open show of his entire nature, 
and is therefore called by his various forms and 
titles, except that the appellation of Accuser is 
no longer given to him—although even this 
name is contained in the d:dBodoc. The con- 
demnatory sentence is executed in four acts 
which follow each other in rapid succession. 
He is seized, cast chained (not chained to any 





= VS Note on the Future Advent of Christ, pp. 339sqq.— 

+ [The slowness of invention which Lange here attributes 
to the Devil is more in harmony with the character attri- 
buted to that personage in numerous popular German tales, 
—in which he appears as a sort of Deutscher Michel, being 
frequently outwitted and imposed upon by sharp practicers 
of earth—than with the exalted intellect with which we 
usually conceive of him as endowed.—Tr, ] 
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object external to himself, but hand to hand, 2 
Pet. ii. 4) into the abyss, shut in, and sealed. 
The seal is the symbolic expression for the 
appointed Divine doom upon him, and is more 
powerful in its effect than the seal with which 
the grave of Jesus was sealed. The purpose of 
all this is that he may not prematurely seduce 
the heathen, the remnants of heathenism which 
still constitute the old border of the new world 
that is in process of becoming. 

This, then, is the negative side of the Millen- 
nial Kingdom. The positive side appears in 
three features: [1] The first resurrection, [2] 
the first judgment of restitution, [3] the first 
period of imperishable triumphal rest and 
rejoicing and unfading glory in the fellowship 
of Christ. The first resurrection is represented 
as a special reward of the faithfulness of Christ’s 
martyrs—above all, the martyrs of the last time, 
who have not worshipped the Beast; hence 
these latter constitute a particular class by the 
side of those slain at an earlier period. They 
stand in the fore-ground, as representatives of 
the Victorious Church (see 1 Cor. xv. 23); but 
we must recollect that. this Church is itself of 
greater extent than here appears. For Christ 
has come with the hosts of Heaven, according 
to ch. xix. 14; according to the Epistle of Jude 
(ver. 14), He is to come with His myriads of 
saints. With the sphere of this resurrection, 
the full liberation of the life-power on the sanc- 
tified earth is expressed (see Is. lxv. 13 sqq.). 
The second sphere is the sphere of the prelimi- 
nary judgment. For the Seer, this occupies the 
foreground, since Christian longing cries for the 
removal of all the shame and wrong which, in 
this world, weigh upon the name of Christ and 
Christians; hence the Seer first sees the thrones 
of judgment set. If we consider that the judg- 
ment upon the Antichristian host has already 
been held, and that the last judgment upon the 
last revolt, which is as yet but germinating deep 
in the darkness, cannot be anticipated, there 
results, as a middle domain of judgment, an 
instruction (Pddagogik) and discipline exercised 
by Heaven upon the human _race, as extant at 
the Parousis, and thus sharing in the cosmical 
metamorphosis. Itis that process of elimina- 
tion and sanctification which must take place 
before the perfect appearing of the City of God 
on this earth; it is a judgment of peace, in 
accordance with Ps. lxxii. and Matt. xix. 28. 
The third sphere is the living and reigning with 
Christ in the glory of a spiritual life which 
dominates and clarifies all creaturely essence— 
the organization of earth for its union with 
Heaven. There is no trace here of an external 
restoration of Israel in the sense of a privileged 
people of God, or of a restoration of the Old 
Testament cultus in an inconceivable New Testa- 
ment sublimation; unless we should apply the 
subsequent words, they shall be priests of God 
and of Christ, and the words the beloved City, to 
the support of such a theory—in which case the 
symbolism of the expression must necessarily 
be discarded. We cannot suppose that there is 
to be a two-fold heavenly Jerusalem; and the 
one true Jerusalem is still in Heaven, whence, 
according to ch. xxi. 2, it does not descend to 
earta until the end of the thousand years. 








[THEORIES CONCERNING THE MILLENNIUM.*] 
By the American Editor. 


[The word Millennium means, etymologically, a 
thousand years, and may with propriety be used 
in reference to any period of that length. By 
common consent, however, the specific term Tuz 
MinLENNIuM is employed to denote the period 
mentioned in chap. xx. 4-7. The theories on 
this subject that have been held in the Church 
are divisible into two classes—the Preterist and 
the Futurist—the former of which set forth that 
the origin of the Millennial period was in the 
past; the latter, that it is in the future. Each 
of these classes consists of two or three generic 
theories, the respective upholders of which differ 
amongst themselves on many specific points. It 
is proper to remark that in the following state- 
ment the writer has been greatly indebted to the 
work of Elliott. 


a. Preterist Theories. 


I. The Augustinian. This theory is so styled 
as it was first propounded by the great Augus- 
tine in his Civitate Dei, xx. 7-9. It has been up- 
held in all ages of the Church since its first pro- 
mulgation, and in modern times by Wordsworth. 
Its main elements are—l. The period began at 
the first Advent, when Satan was bound and cast 
out of the hearts of true Christians and their 
reign over him (regnum militix) began: 2. The 
Beast symbolizes the wicked world, and its 
image a hypocritical profession: 38. The first re- 
surrection is that of dead souls to spiritual life,+ 
a resurrection continued in every true conversion 
throughout the period: 4. The thousand years is 
a symbolical expression of completeness appro- 
priately indicating the entire period of the Mes- 
siah’s reign:{ 5. This period to be followed by 
® new persecution of the Saints under Anti- 
christ; the destruction of whose hosts by fire 
from heaven would be followed by the universal 
resurrection of the good and bad, and the gene- 
ral judgment; after which will begin, in heaven, 
the glorious period of the New Jerusalem. 

Il. The Grotian. This theory was first pro- 
pounded by Genebrard in the 16th Century; it 
found its chief advocates, however, in Grotius 
and Hammond. It differs principally from the 
preceding inthatit makes the reign of Saints to be, 
not that of the individual Christian in the domain 
of his own heart, but that of the Church in the 
world. The elements of this theory are—l. By 
the Beast is denoted Pagan Rome, whose de- 
struction under Constantine was predicted in 
chap. xix.: 2. The power of Satan was then 
broken, as was manifested in the establishment 
of the Christian religion as the religion of the 
State: 8. The Millennial period began in that 


* [The Am. Ed. deems it inexpedient to continue in this 

portion of the work his “Abstract of Views.”—E. R. C.] 

[Wordsworth explains the é¢noav of ver. 4 as the glori- 
fied life with Christ after martyrdom, and the avdoracts of 
ver. 5 as spiritual life begun in baptism and completed at the 
death of the body.—E. R. C.] 

{ [Augustine himself, probably, held the view that the 
thousand years were literal, to terminate with the sixth chiliad 
of the world’s existence.—H. R. C. 

? [A similar theory, indeed the same with specific varia- 
tions, was propounded by Prof. Bush in a work on the Mile 
lennium published in New York in 1832.—E. RB. C.] 
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establishment, it was continued through a thou- 
sand years to the 14th Century, and closed with 
the attack on Christendom by the Ottoman 
Turks: 4. Gog and Magog denote the Moham- 
medan power, at the close of whose gradual de- 
struction is to take place—the universal resur- 
rection, the general judgment, and the eternal 
blessedness of the Saints in heaven.* 

III. The Gippsian. This view, suggested by 
Mr. Gipps in 1831, makes the beginning of the 
period synchronous with the rise of Papal Anti- 
christ. It represents (according to Elliott) 
“those who lived and reigned with Christ to be 
men endowed with the spirit of the early Anti- 
pagan martyrs, now revived, as it were, to tes- 
tify for Christ: after which, at the end of the 
Beast’s and witnesses’ concurrent (!) Millennial 
reign, the second and glorious resurrectiou of the 
rest of the dead is to be fulfilled in the Jews’ con- 
version and restoration.” 


b. Futurist Theories. 


IV. The Pre-Millennial. This theory, as to its 
general features, is the most ancient. It was held 
by the primitive Fathers, and has been taught 
with various specific modifications in all ages of 
the Church. Amongst its most prominent English 
speaking advocates, in modern times, are Mede, 
Caryll, Gill, Noell, Elliott, the Bickersteths, the 
Bonars, Alford, Lord, ete. The elements are 
that—1. The Millennium is to begin in a glorious 
personal advent of Christ, immediately after the 
destruction of Antichrist: 2. The binding of Sa- 
tan is to be ‘‘an absolute restriction of the pow- 
ers of hell from tempting, deceiving, or in- 
juring mankind:” 3. The duration is to be one 
thousand years (literal or symbolical): 4. The 
resurrection is to be a literal resurrection of 
Saints of the preceding son (either the martyrs, 
or the specially faithful, or the entire body): 5. 
The entire government of the earth is to be exer- 
cised by Christ and His risen and transformed 
Saints, the latter being a¢ dyyedot (Mark xii. 25): 
6. Under this government, all false religion 
having been put down, the Jews and all nations 
having been converted to Christ, Jerusalem be- 
ing made the universal capital, righteousness, 
peace and external prosperity shall prevail 
throughout the earth: 7. At the close of this pe- 
riod, Satan having been loosed, there shall be 
a great apostasy, followed by (1) the destruction 
of the apostates, (2) the universal resurrection 
of the remaining dead of all dispensations, (3) 
the general judgment, (4) the consummation. 

The principal variation amongst those who 
hold this theory are as to—1. The continuance of 





* [The elder Turretin, P. Mastricht, J. Marckius, Light- 
foot, Brightman, and Usher, all teach that the Millennium is 
past. The continental Theologians suggest as possible eras 
of its beginning, without deciding which is correct, the In- 
carnation, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection. the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the era of Constantine, Marckius thinks that 
it may have begun in increased measure at each one of these 
in succession, These Theologians seem to regard the bind- 
ing as a general weakening of the power of Satan. Lightfoot 
adopts the view that.the origin is to be placed in the first 
proclamation of the gospel to the Gentiles by Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and that the binding refers, not to the power of Satan 
over the Church, but to his influence over the nations. He 
writes: “There is not a word here of the devil’s binding that 
he should not disturb the Church, but of the devil’s binding 
that he should not deceive the nations.” These all agree 
that the duration of the period was (or was about) one thou- 
sand literal years.—H. R. 0.) 
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Christ on earth;—some holding that it is to be 
only for the establishment of the Kingdom; 
others that it is to continue more or less unin- 
terruptedly throughout the whole period: 2. The 
duration, some holding that the thousand years 
are literal; others that they are symbolic: 3. The 
subjects of the resurrection;—some holding that 
they are all the saints; others that they are only 
the martyrs; others still, that they are the spe- 
cially faithful, including the martyrs: 4. The re- 
lation of the Jews to the other nations ;—some con- 
tending that they are to occupy a position of supe- 
riority; others denying or modifying this opinion. 

V. The Post-Millennial. This theory, which is 
the one most generally adopted by English speak- 
ing Protestant Theologians, was first fully deve- 
loped by Whitby.* Faber, Brown and Barnes 
have been amongst the most prominent of .its 
advocates. The scheme as set forth by Whitby 


is as follows:— 

“T. I believe that, after the fall of Antichrist, there shall 
be such a glorious state of the Church, by the conversion of 
the Jews to the Christian faith, as shall be to it life from the 
dead; that it shall then flourish in peace and plenty, in 
righteousness and holiness, and in a pious offspring; that then 
shall begin a glorious and undisturbed reiga of Christ over 
both Jew and Gentile, to continue a thousand years during 
the time of Satan’s binding; and that, as John the Baptist 
was Elias, because he came in the spirit and power of HLIAs,— 
80 shall this be the church of martyrs, and of those who had 
not received the mark of the Beast, because of their entire 
freedom from all doctrines and practices of the Antichristian 
Church, and because the spirit and purity of the times of the 
primitive martyrs shall return. And therefore— 

1, I agree with the patrons of the Millennium in this, that 
I believe Satan hath not yet been bound a thousand years, 
nor will he be so bound till the time of the calling of the 
Jews, and the time of St. John’s Millennium. 

2. I agree with them in this, that the true Millennium 
will not begin till the fall of Antichrist; nor will the Jews 
be converted till that time, the idolatry of the Roman Church 
being one great obstacle of their conversion. 

3. IT agree both with the modern and ancient Millenaries, 
that then shall be great peace and plenty, and great mea- 
oe ef knowledge and of righteousness in the whole Church 
of Go 

I therefore only differ from the ancient Millenaries in 
three things: 

1. In denying Christ’s personal reign upon earth during 
this thousand years; and in this both Dr. Burnet and Mr. 
Mede expressly have renounced their doctrine.+ 





* (Elliott writes: ‘Vitringa, however, who alludes to 
Whitby’s as a work just published, makes brief citations from 
two earlier writers, Conrad of Mantua and Carolus Gallus, as 
expressive of the same general view.”—E. R. C.] 

f (Bush judiciously remarks on this declaration of Whitby: 
“This may be questioned. These writers have modified the 
creed of the ancients on this subject, without renouncing 1t.” 
The views of Mede, as expressed by himself, are as follows: 
“What the quality of this reign should be, which is so sin- 
gularly differenced from the reign of Christ hitherto, is 
neither safe nor easy to determine, further than that it should 
be the reign of our Saviour’s victory over His enemies, 
wherein Satan being bound up from deceiving the nations 
any more, till the time of His reign be fulfilled, the Church 
should consequently enjoy a most blissful peace and happy 
security from the heretical apostasies and calamitous suffer- 
ings of former times; but here (if any where) the known 
shipwrecks of those who have been too venturous should 
make us most wary and careful, that we admit nothing into 
our imaginations which may cross or impeach any catholic 
tenet of the Christian faith, as also to beware of gross and 
carnal conceits of Epicurean happiness misbeseeming the 
spiritual purity of Saints. If we conceit any delights, let 
them be spiritual. The presence of Christ in this Kingdom 
will no doubt be glorious and evident, yet I dare not so much 
as imagine (which some ancients seem to have thought) that 
it will be a visible converse on earth. Yet, we grant, He will 
appear and be visibly revealed from heaven; especially for 
the calling and gathering of His ancient people, for whom in 
the days of old He did so many wonders,” Mede believed 
that Christ would appear literally and gloriously for the es- 
tablichment of the Millennium, and that in a special sense 
He would reign throughout the period. In so believing, he 
held the essential elements of the pre-millennial hypothesis. 
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2. Though I dare not absolutely deny what they all. posi- 
tively affirm, that the City of Jerusalem shall be then re- 
built, and the converted Jews shall return to it, because this 
probably may be collected from those words of Christ,Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down till the time of the Gentiles is come in, Luke 
xxi. 24, and all the prophets seem to declare the Jews shall 
then returuo to their own land, Jer. xxxi. 38-40; yet do I 
confidantly deny what Barnabas and others of them do con- 
tend for, viz.: that the temple of Jerusalem shall be then 
built again; for this is contrary not only to the plain decla- 
ration of St. John, who saith, I saw no temple in this new Jeru- 
salem, Rev. xxi. 22, whence I infer there is to be no temple in 
any part of it; but to the whole design of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is to show the dissolution of the temple-ser- 
vice, for the weakness and unprofitableness of it; that the 
Jewish tabernacle was only a figure of the true and the more 
perfect tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man; the Jew- 
ish sanctuary only a worldly sanctuary, a pattern, and a 
figure of the heavenly one into which Christ owr High Priest is 
entered, Heb. viii, 2; ix. 2,11, 23,24. Now, such a temple, 
such a sanctuary, and such service, cannot be suitable to the 
most glorious and splendid times of the Christian Church; 
and therefore the Apostle saith, The Lord God omnipotent, and 
the Lamb, shall be their Temple, 

3, I differ both from the ancient and the modern Millen- 
aries, as far as they assert that this shall be a reign of such 
Christians as have suffered under the heathen persecutors, or 
by the rage of Artichrist; making it only a reign of the con- 
verted Jews, and of the Gentiles then flowing in to them, and 
uniting into one Church with them.” 

With the above presentation, post-millena- 
rians, in the main, agree. The chief: point of 
difference is as to the return of the Jews to their 
own land—some holding, with Whitby, that it is 
to take place; others, denying it. There are also 
differences as to—l. The nature of the Second 
Resurrection implied in xx. 5,—some, with Vit- 
ringa, identifying it with the general resurrec- 
tion of vers. 12,138; others, as Whitby, Faber 
and Brown, explaining it as the uprising of An- 
tichristian principles in the confederacy of Gog 
and Magog: 2. The New Jerusalem,—some, with 
Whitby, regarding it as relating to the Millennial 
condition of the Church; others, as Brown and 
Faber, understanding by it the post-millennial 


condition of blessedness and glory.—E. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ver. 17. One angel standing in the sun. 
—‘‘In the sun, because from this stand-point, fit- 
ted, as it also was, to the glory of the Angel, he 
can best call to the birds, flying év pecovpavquate 
(Ewald I, De Wette, Hengstenberg, Ebrard, 
Volkmar).”” Duxstzerpizck. If this were the 
motive for the position of the Angel, he might 
much better have taken his stand in the moon. 
His position in the sun has an import relative at 
once to the Kingdom of God and to the Cosmos. 
The sun, as revelation, is the principle of the 
spirit-realm of this present life; the sun, as a 
celestial body, is the domain of this present Cosmos 
(see Syn. View; comp. Rev. i. 16; Matt. xxiv. 
29). Come, be gathered together.—See the 
citations above; comp. also Matt. xxiv. 28. Ac- 
cording to Diisterdieck, the slain Aozrot of ver. 
21 are the whole mass of the inhabitants of the 
earth. But whence, then, would come the mu- 
tineers at the end of the thousand years? The 
Eastern kings should also be distinguished 
from the ten kings. Gog and Magog have not 
yet joined the conflict. The Aorot are, mani- 
festly, the Antichristian host, from which the 
mass of earth’s inhabitants are still to be distin- 
guished. Unto the great supper of God.— 
Antithesis to the Marriage-Supper of the Lamb. 
At the former, all the flesh of the fleshly-minded 


becomes a prey to the birds; at the latter, be- 
lievers, as heirs of God, become heirs of all 
things. 

Ver. 18. That ye may eat.—The prospective 
complete destruction of the hostile host is set 
forth in detail. 

Ver. 19, And I saw the wild-beast.—The 
war-making, on the part of the Beast, is eutirely 
of this world; itisa march, a drawing up in order 
of battle, the combatants being provided, per- 
haps, with the most terrible material weapons. 
But, opposed to them, stands an army of God, par- 
tially and predominantly asa hostof spirits. And 
yet more, the orpdrevua of Christ stands con- 
trasted, in its perfect unity, with the internally 
confused and divided orparetara of the Beast. 
The attempt at an external conflict is immediately 
frustrated. The prophetic chiaroscuro resting 
upon this double array and battle cannot be 
brushed aside. It may only be gathered from 
the nature of the armies, that upon the side of 
Christ all the dynamic forces of spiritual huma- 
nity are concentrated, whilst upon the side of 
Antichrist demonic excitement may summon to 
its aid all the contrivances of craft and vio- 
lence. 

Ver. 20. And the wild-beast was taken. 
—lIn what way, is reserved for the future to make 
known. Since there is no mention made of any 
preceding battle, a spiritual process of dissolution 
is pre-supposed as taking place in the hostile 
army—especially a separation between the ring- 
leaders and the Antichristian host, mediated by 
Divine terrors. .And with him the false 
prophet.—In the crisis of the disunion between 
Babylon and the Beast, the False Prophet has 
espoused the side of the Beast; a view which is 
prepared by the general description in ch. xiii. 
It is a result of a failure to distinguish between 
the general judgment-picture of chap. xiii. and 
the three subsequent pictures of judgment, when 
Ebrard seeks to distinguish between the pseudo- 
prophet ‘‘in the sixth world-kingdom”’ and an 
analogous lying power in ‘the eighth world- 
power” (p. 507). 

Cast alive into the lake of the fire.—See 
chap. xx. 10, 14 and chap. xxi. 8. It is equally 
incorrect to apprehend Gehenna or the lake of 
fire as a mere internal condition of the damned, 
as to apprehend it purely as a cosmical region of 
punishment. A remark which is true concern- 
ing the Apocalyptic Heaven—viz., that it has the 
import of a spiritual region as well as a corre- 
sponding cosmical region—applies also, in anti- 
thesis to Heaven, in the first place to Hades, in 
the second place to the Abyss, and in the third 
place to Gehenna. Hengstenberg advances a 
marvellous view. ‘The term alive, without bo- 
dily death (comp. ver. 21), confirms the idea 
that the Beast and the False Prophet are not hu- 
man individuals, but purely ideal forms. A hu- 
man individual cannot enter hell alive.” Against 
which Ebrard: ‘If the Beast and the lying Pro- 
phet be emblems of mere powers, we do not rightly 
know what the emblematic trait of being cast 
alive into the lake of fire can mean,” etc. ‘In 
Rey. xx. 12 (comp. John v. 29) the wicked are 
raised from their graves and re-united to their 
bodies expressly to the intent that they may be 
able to endure the flames of eternal torment (ch. 
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xx. 15) in their bodily natures as well as in their 
spirits.” But, little congruity as there is be- 
tween purely ideal forms and the lake of fire and 
brimstone, there is as little necessity to make the 
possession of a body a preliminary condition of 
Gehenna suffering. When the lake of fire is called 
“the second death”? (chap. xx. 14), this fearful 
conception stretches, on the one hand, beyond 
ideal forms, and on the other, beyond a corpo- 
real suffering by fire. De Wette judiciously re- 
marks, in respect of the distinctions between the 
punishment of the two Antichristian forms and 
the punishment of Satan: ‘They are judged 
earlier than Satan—who, chap. xx. 3, is bound 
but for a thousand years—because their exist- 
ence and activity have attained their end, whilst, 
on the other hand, Satan, by virtue of the course 
of development of things, still has a root in the 
world and must again make his appearance.” 
De Wette has, moreover, not apprehended the 
term alive as corporea!ly as Hengstenberg most 
strangely takes it in express connection with 
ideal forms. That the Beast and the False Pro- 
phet may be apprehended as collective persona- 
lities, is not to be denied; but neither is it to be 
denied that they converge into symbolically sig- 
nificant units. In the statement that they were 
cast alive into the lake of fire, it is doubtless inti- 
mated that they could fall under the judgment 
of Gehenna whilst still on earth. ‘Fire and 
brimstone,’ remarks Hengstenberg, ‘as designa- 
tions of hell torments, have already appeared in 
chap. xiv. 10,11. The lake of fire and brimstone 
is first mentioned here, and then again spoken 
of in chap. xx. 10, 14, 15; xxi. 8. As the fire 
and brimstone are suggestive of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrha (comp. the remarks on 
chap. xiv. 10), the inference is obvious that the 
Dead Sea is referred to as the earthly reflection 
of hell.” The term yeévva, he further observes, 
is found neither in the Apocalypse nor the Gos- 
pel of John, whilst the first three Gospels have 
it. Ebrard remarks, in opposition to this, that 
though the Dead Sea owed its origin to a rain 
of fire and brimstone, it does not burn with 
brimstone, but consists of brackish water. As 
it is as little possible to doubt the identity of the 
two terms, Jake (or, to use a word which seems 
to us more applicable, pool) of fire and Gehenna, 
as it is to doubt the distinction between Gehenna 
and Sheol, our next task must be to inquire into 
the origin of the idea of Gehenna. See Comm. 
on Matthew, p. 114 [Am. Ed.]; Mark, p. 90 [Am. 
Ed.]. Ifthe Dead Sea were the foundation of this 
figurative principle of doctrine, distinct traces of 
the fact would necessarily be found in the Old 
Testament. Besides the fire of Gehinnom, we 
have, Isa, xxx. 33, a stream of brimstone, equally 
without reference to the Dead Sea. Comp. the 
article Torner in the Lexicons; also in Winer; 
see also Ps. xi. 6. The marshes and sloughs b 

the side of the river of salvation (Ezek. xlvii. 11) 
have also, doubtless, contributed to the com- 
pleteness of the image. That the figure os a 
whole is an original idea of John’s, as a pool of 
fire, is evidenced by the opposite figure of the 
erystal sea. Moreover, the Dead Sea could not 
well have been employed as an image of hell, 
without giving rise to the idea that the people 
of Sodom fell under the judgment of damnation 


on the very occasion of their destruction—an 
idea which the Spirit of Scripture has avoided 
presenting. Comp. Matt. xi. 23; 1 Pet. iii. 19; 
see our Introduction, p. 34. [See the Excursus 
on Hapzs, p. 8648qq.—E. R. C.] 


Ver. 21, Andthe remnant.—The Antichris- 
tian host itself—not the whole remaining human 
race. They were slain—i.e., according to 
Hengstenberg and Ebrard, they were not cast 
body and soul into the lake of fire, but they suf- 
fered only bodily death, whilst their souls went 
into Hades. ‘‘They are sent into hell,” observes 
Hengstenberg, ‘only at the universal judgment 
(comp. chap. xx. 12-15), that is, if they do not 
in the meantime, whilst they are in the interme- 
diate state, attain unto salvation (1 Pet. iii. 19, 
20) as those who have committed only the sin 
against the Son of Man, and not that against the 
Holy Ghost.’ It is questionable, however, whe- 
ther the slaying of the whole Antichristian host 
should be apprehended literally or not. They 
are slain with the sword of the One sitting 
upon the horse.—As this sword goeth forth 
out of His mouth, we should, apprehending 
the words literally, have to assume that they 
were all stricken down by the word of Christ, 
like Ananias and Sapphira (Actsv.). But if this 
were the case, it would be necessary that they 
should all have passed through the spiritual ex- 
periences of those two. This, however, is by 
no means supposable; on the contrary, great 
masses of them are seduced, infatuated, pitiable 
people—portions of them having even been im- 
pressed into the service of the Beast and the 
False Prophet. We therefore assume that they 
are slain in that they are, in a social respect, ren- 
dered absolutely null by that new order of things 
in the Millennial Kingdom which is instituted by 
the word of Christ, and, furthermore, that all 
those properties of theirs that have become ut- 
terly valueless (their flesh) become subjects of a 
metamorphosis in order to their incorporation 
into the new order of things. According to 
Diisterdieck, the slaying by the sword of Christ 
is but significant of a perfectly toil-less conflict 
[on the part of Christ]. According to Ebrard, 
the sword slays them as the word of omnipo- 
tence. 

De Wette remarks on the entire section: ‘‘ This 
grand picture of the downfall of Antichristianity 
has been much weakened by the historical exe- 
getes.”’ Grotius finds here depicted the abolish- 
ment of idolatry by the Christian emperors of 
Rome, and refers ver. 18 to the fall of Julian in 
the Persian war. The interpretation of Wetstein 
is the most petty and insignificant: “ Vespasianus 
cum familia in Domitiano extincta, uti prius familia 
Cesarum.”’ Ulrich refers this judgment to the 
unnatural death of persecutors of the Christians. 
Herder: ‘The leaders of the insurrection, Si- 
mon, the son of Gorion, and John, met with the 
fate here depicted.” For additional particu- 
lars see Diisterdieck, p. 545. From amongst 
other items we quote the following: ‘Corn. 
i-Lapide cites authors who relate concerning 
Luther that he killed himself, and that his 
funeral was attended not only by a multitude 
of ravens, but also by devils that came from 
Holland.” 


CHAP. XIX. 17—XxX. 5. 
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CHap. xx. 1-5. 
The Millennial Kingdom. 


This section is by Diisterdieck assigned to the 
third judgment. Manifestly, however, the Mil- 
lennial Kingdom is the result of the second 
judgment. Apart from this, Diisterdieck has 
a remark which is well worthy of notice—viz.: 
that the order of succession of the individual 
acts of judgment is the reverse of that in which 
the Antichristian forms appear. Sequence of the 
manifestations of Antichristianity: Satan, the 
Beast with the False Prophet, the Woman. Se- 
quence of the judgments: The Woman, the Beast 
with the False Prophet, Satan himself. This 
antithetic parallelism must not, however, be 
reckoned amongst the organic relations of the 
Apocalypse, unless we behold the revelation of 
evil in the corruption of the Woman sketched in 
the features of the False Prophet; a view which 
does, indeed, pass muster, insomuch as the False 
Prophet in the form of a Jamb seems to represent 
the Woman herself. 

Ver.1. Isaw an angel descending out of, 
etc.—Opposed to the spirit-form of Satan there 
must be a spirit-form from Heaven, just as Christ, 
the God-man, stood opposed to Antichrist, the 
Beast. This spirit-form of the Angel has been 
most diversely interpreted (as Christ; the Holy 
Ghost; the Apostolate; Constantine the Great; 
Calixtus II.; Innocent III.; see De Wette, p. 
183). As the fallen angel or star of remorse 
([ Verzweiflungsbusse| chap. ix.) opens the pit of 
the abyss, so it is the Angel of consummate evan- 
gelic peace, the Angel of the developed bliss of 
justification, of blessedness in the Parousia of 
Christ, who, descending from Heaven, can cast 
Satan into the abyss, because he has destroyed 
all his points of appliance in humanity, with the 
exception of the one consisting of the suppressed 
rancor of mob-nature, which finally breaks out 
in Gog and Magog. We have here, therefore, an 
angelic form representative of the polemical vic- 
torious operation of the peace of Christ—a Mi- 
chaelic form. This is evident from the further 
fact that he has the key of the abyss.—In 
accordance with chap. i. 18, Christ has the key 
of death and the realm of the dead [Hades]. We 
have already seen that the abyss forms the deep- 
est border-region of the realm of the dead; it is 
contiguous to Gehenna, which latter is not ready 
for the reception of its guests until the time of 
the universal judgment. Consequently, Christ 
possesses the key to the abyss likewise, and 
hence it is evident that the Angel is significant 
of a fundamental form of the operation of Christ. 
Anda great chain.—The concrete means of 
fettering Satan—and that, completely, and for a 
very long time. This is the power of the Spirit 
of grace and truth, making the genius of malice 
and falsehood powerless to injure for a whole 
gon. The key to the pit of the abyss (chap. ix. 
1) must not be confounded with the key to the 
abyss simply. Nothing is more erroneous than, 
with Ewald, to identify the fallen star (chap. ix. 
1sqq.) with this Angel. We translate in his 
hand, instead of on his hand (éz/), for it is not 
good German to say, a chain on his hand.* Asa 


* [In the ¢ext of the translation, the form of the Greek 





matter of course, the chain is not all contained 
within the closed hand. 

Ver. 2. And he laid hold on the dragon. 
—Great and irresistible turn of sentiments in the 
spirit-world, concretely expressed—the more so 
since the consummate spiritual operations like- 
wise become real dynamic operations. That [or 
The ]ancientserpent.—SeeSyn.Vinw. Comp. 
chap. xii. 9. And bound him a thousand 
years.—The thousand years are a symbolic 
number, denoting the son of transition. The 
millennial binding of Satan is the preliminary 
condition of the Millennial Kingdom. Those 
who deny the demonic origin of sin, deriving sin 
exclusively from the sensual or material nature 
of man, here meet with a mighty contradiction 
to their theory. But, on the other hand, those 
who refer all evil to Satan cannot explain the 
loosing of the latter. 

Ver. 8. And cast him into the abyss.— 
Chap. ix. 1; xi. 7; xvii. 8. A more general idea 
is presented in 2 Pet. ii. 4, where it is declared 
that the fallen angels have been cast down to 
Tartarus, in chains of darkness, held fast or pre- 
served unto judgment. For, first, Tartarus is a 
more general term for the whole sub-terrestrial 
region; secondly, the term raprapovv is indicative 
of ahurling away with acoustant tendency toward 
Tartarus; thirdly, the bonds of darkness are 
those self-perplexings, self-enchainings of evil 
which impel toward Tartarus; fourthly, the 
judgment is in prospective here only as a certain 
future. The various statements concerning the 
abode of the Devil and bad spirits may readily, 
if pressed as to the letter of the Scripture, be in- 
volved in contradictions, as has been evidenced 
by Strauss, for instance (see the author’s Posi- 
tive Dogmatik, p. 572). But as we must needs 
distinguish between the dwelling-places and 
spheres of operation of spirits, so likewise is it 
necessary to distinguish between the different 
stages of their history. The abyss may indeed 
be regarded as the proper dwelling-place of Sa- 
tan and the fallen angels, inasmuch as it, as the 
specific region of God-estranged rancor and 
grief, or despair, denotes the transition from the 
realm of the dead to hell, or from the sadness of 
death to damnation. The realm of the dead is 
only more tormented through the operations 
of demons than the human world (brooks [E. V.: 
floods] of Belial [Ps. xviii. 4]); but hell is pre- 
pared for the Devil and his angels as the region 
of final punitive suffering (Matt.xxv.41). But 
as Satan is not at home with himself, neither does 
he stay at home (Jude 6); by nature he is ex- 
cursive and rambling (Job ii. 2), given to ap- 
pearing and disappearing, fond of roving about 
(hence Azazel)—i.e., modes of existence and 
spheres of operation are to be distinguished 
especially here. In this relation, Scripture 
distinguishes Heaven as the pure domain of 
spirits (Job i. and ii.; Rev. xii.; Luke x. 18); 
earth, especially the atmospheric sphere, as the 
sphere of sympathetic and antipathetic world- 
moods,—and in reference to this sphere of opera- 
tion, it distinguishes the forms of the serpent, 
or hypocritical craft (Matt. iv.; 2 Cor. xi. 14), 





(emi thy xeipa avTod—upon his hand) is preserved. The idea 
seems to be that the chain was, not held in the hand, but 


| looped over it.—E. R. C.] 
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and the roaring lion of terroristic might (1 Pet. 
v. 8; Rev. xiii.). The import of the judgment 
upon Antichrist is that Satan is cast entirely 
out of the sphere of earth for a thousand years, 
and shut up in his true home, the abyss. 

Shut and sealed over him.—Expres- 
sive of the inviolable Divine determination, 
manifest in the equally unshakable Divine ope- 
ration. Likewise an antitype of the impotent 
sealing of Christ’s grave on the part of hell and 
the world.—After these he must be loosed. 
—This also is a Divine decree—a decree, how- 
ever, conditioned by the ethical design of causing 
the remnants of evil, of heathenism, in the 
sphere of Christ’s Kingdom, to appear, and 
thereby destroying them.—A little time.— 
Little from the stand-point of triumphant faith. 
See ch. xvii. 10. 

Vers. 4, 5. Fundamental Traits of the Millennial 
Kingdom. 

And I saw thrones.—According to Diister- 
dieck, the Jpévore ‘do not come under considera- 
tion as kings’ thrones (Eichhorn, Ziillig), but. 
only as judges’ seats (Heinrich, Ewald, De Wette, 
Hengstenberg, etc.),’’ as is shown (he declares) 
by the prefigurement of Daniel vii. 9,* 22, and 
the xpiva, expressly mentioned in our passage 
also. But what then is the force of the words: 
They shall be priests of God and of Christ, and 
shall reign with Him [ver.6]? Christ Himself 
also is amongst the sitters on the thrones as 
their centre. Moreover, the xpiva can be under- 
stood only in the Old Testament sense, as signi- 
ficant of a princely judicial rule, since the spe- 
cial judgment upon the Antichristian world has 
been previously executed. It is highly charac- 
teristic that the thrones constitute the foreground 
of the picture. They are significant of the 
beginning of the Church Triumphant in this 
world—the visible appearance of the Kingdom 
of God. Distinct as is the presentment of the 
thrones themselves, of their occupants it is 
indefinitely said: and they sat down [seat- 
ed themselves] upon them. Who are meant 
by they? According to Beza, Hichhorn, Ebrard, 
et al., the martyrs mentioned further on; this 
view is opposed by De Wette and Diisterdieck. 
The context also is against it. First, John saw 
the thrones and those who seated themselves 
upon them, and then the beheaded ones who 
revived and reigned with Christ. We must not 
forget, however, that Christ has not come alone 
from Heaven, but that He was accompanied by 
a chosen army (ch. xix. 14). Without doubt, 
the occupants of the thrones are-those who form 
the peculiar escort of the Lamb (ch. xiv. 4); 
who even in this world, as sealed ones, consti- 
tuted the kernel of the Church of God (ch. vii.), 
the proper centre of which is formed by 
God’s men of revelation [%. ¢. God’s revealers], 
particularly the Apostles (ch. xxi. 14). In con- 
sidering their position toward Christ, however, 
something more than mere martyr faithfulness 
or even mere historic dignity as Prophets or 
Apostles comes in view—namely, the endowment 
and destination of the Father, the special elect- 
ness lying at the base of the special glory. 





* [The E. V. has here (Dan. vii. 9) “till the thrones 
were cast down ;” the Germ. has “ bis dass Stiihle gesetat wur- 
den,”—until seats (or thrones) were set.—Tr.] 
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These mysterious co-regents of Christ (comp. 
also Matt. v. 9) have been very variously inter- 
preted (God and Christ; the Angels; the Apos- 
tles; the Martyrs; the saints, Dan. vii. 22; the 
twenty-four Elders [De Wette and Diisterdieck ] ; 
Hengstenberg, ‘‘the twelve Apostles and the 
twelve Patriarchs’’). Here, however, we 
have no longer to do with forms that are par- 
tially typical [the Elders]; we will simply say: 
those who in a special sense have been inwardly 
endowed as joint-heirs with Christ, seated them- 
selves upon the thrones. 

And judgment was given unto them.— 
This «piva cannot possibly refer to vers. 1-3 and 
ch. xix. 20, 21, as Ebrard maintains, since in 
those passages the sentence of judgment was 
decided by war, and the execution of judgment 
was a very brief process. We should hardly 
expect that Antichrist or Satan himself would 
have to be sentenced through a trial by jury. 

The judgment may be regarded primarily as 
a two-fold decision—a decision concerning those 
who are still living (who were not in the Anti- 
christian army), as to whether their lives shall 
be preserved throughout the thousand years; 
and a decision concerning those who were 
beheaded, as to how far they are worthy of 
being called to the first resurrection. Neverthe- 
less, the antithesis of life and death is now, in 
a high degree, dynamically, psychically and 
ethically modified (see Is. lxv. 20), 7. ¢. dying 
and reviving are effects which proceed from 
within. In general, however, the entire on is 
to be conceived of as an eon of separations and 
eliminations in an ethical and a cosmical sense, 
separations and eliminations such as are neces- 
sary to make manifest and to complete the ideal 
regulations of life. Of judgments of damnation 
between the judgment upon Antichrist and the 
judgment upon Satan, there can be no question; 
the reference can be only to a critical govern- 
ment and management, preparatory to the final 
consummation. The whole xon is a crisis which 
occasions the visible appearance of the Heaven 
on earth; the whole son is the great Last Day. 
We may even conceive of the mutiny which 
finally breaks out as a result of these separa- 
tions, for a sort of protest on the part of the 
wicked was hinted at by Christ in His Eschato- 
logical Discourse (Matt. xxv. 44), and the most 
essential element of the curse in hell is the con- 
tinuance of revolt, the gnashing of teeth. To 
the degree in which this can decrease, torment 
can approach indifference. Opinions concern- 
ing this judgment are marvellously at variance. 

According to Augustine, the reference is to a 
judgment upon the old earth: Sedes Prsposito- 
rum et ipst Preepositi intelligendi sunt, per quos 
ecclesia gubernatur. According to Hoé, on the 
other hand, the judgment relates to Heaven 
itself, as a theological disclosure as to the fate 
of the souls of the martyrs and others in Hea- 
ven, during the thousand years. According to 
Piscat., De Wette, e¢ al., ‘‘the probable idea is 
that the judgment now held has to decide as to 
who are worthy to have part in the first resur- 
rection and the Millennial Kingdom.’’ 

And (I saw) the souls of them, e/c.—Two 
main points modify the entire picture: a. The 
thrones; b. The souls of the martyrs. As these 
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were cut off from the most lively life by a vio- 
lent death, they abode nearer to life than other 
dead persons; their more intimate communion 
with Christ produced the resurrection principle 
within them; and as men upon whom the ban 
of the world pre-eminently fell, they must be 
pre-eminently honored in the Kingdom of God 
[als die vorzugsweise Gredchteten miissen sie die vor- 
zugsweise Geachteten des Reiches Glottes sein]. As 
beheaded, they also accompany Christ from the 
other world, and though it cannot be said that 
their category precisely coincides with that of 
the occupants of the thrones, neither can it be 
affirmed that they may not be amongst those 
enthroned ones. The Seer distinguishes three 
categories of the participants in the first resur- 
rection, or those “‘that are Christ’s in His Pa- 
rousia”’ (1 Cor. xv. 23). First, the sitters on 
the thrones; secondly, the martyrs generally, 
who were beheaded for Christ’s sake; thirdly, 
all the faithful of the last time, who have wor- 
shipped neither the Beast nor his image, nor 
have assumed his mark. These are the macrobii 
of the last time, who sleep not, but are changed 
Cor. xv. 51, 52; 2 Cor. v. 4, 5; 1 Thess. iv. 
7). Over and above these, as a fourth cate- 
gory, are the remnants of the old humanity that 
have not belonged to the Antichristian army; 
the inhabitants of the domain of Gog and Magog, 
who find themselves only in the periphery of the 
renewing crisis. It was perhaps on account of 
the third class that the Seer employed the term 
&Cyjoayv. But even if this is, with reason, made 
emphatic: they revived—tlived again (=avélycar, 
De Wette), it does not prove that we should 
regard the last [third] class (consisting of those 
who are alive at the time of Christ’s appearing), 
with Diisterd., e¢ al., as having likewise died 
in the mean time. The expression, [ver. 5] 
but the rest of the dead, finds its antithesis 
in the martyrs; and the transformation, as well as 
the awakening, shall lead to the first resurrection. 

Ver. 5. The rest of the dead, etc.—That is, 
those not pre-eminently animated by the princi- 
ple of the life of Christ, not led toward the first 
resurrection (Rom. viii. 17 sqq.; Eph. i. 19; 
Phil. iii. 11), and therefore a whole zon deeper 
under the power of death. 

This is the first resurrection.—With these 
words the Seer constitutes that entire resurrec- 
tion-process which begins with the Parousia of 
Christ, a distinct dogmatical conception. We 
have already discussed the gloriousness and 
naturalness of this conception. The manifold 
evasions of this idea, this Christian hope, seem 
like a general horror—not, however, a horror 
vacut, but a horror vite et spiritus.. 

In regard to the thousand years, the num- 
ber, as has already been observed, is symbolical, 
like all other apocalyptic numbers; it denotes 
an gon, and is specifically the transition-zon 
between this present world and the world to 
come. ‘The Jews indicate the duration of 
the Messianic Kingdom by different numbers ; 
according to R. Hlieser, however, the days of 
the Messiah amount to a thousand years; this 
opinion is based upon the statement, Is. lxiii. 4, 
‘the day of vengeance was in my mind’ [E. V. 
is in mine heart], and the further declaration, 
Ps. xc. 4, ‘a thousand years in Thy sight are as 


yesterday,’ ete. The weightier reason of the 
Ep. Barnab. c. xv. might be added to this, that 
as God created the world in six days and rested 
on the seventh day, so in six thousand years all 
things would be consummated and in the last 
chiliad a great world-Sabbath would be cele- 
brated.” (Ds Wertz.) 

The slavish dread of Chiliasm felt by the Old 
Catholic Church and the medieval Theology, 
amounting to an avoidance of the misunderstood 
Apocalypse itself and a dread of the historical 
sense of its text, whilst the Old Catholic Church 
and medisval Theology were themselves sunk 
deep in material Chiliasm, has found expression 
in the most diverse interpretations, from Augus- 
tine down to Hengstenberg; there is a maxi- 
mum of excuse for the beginning of the series, 
but scarcely a minimum for the end of it. On 
the course of the exegeses see pp. 63 sqq. Like- 
wise Diisterdieck, pp.554sqq. In this exegetical 
party, the elder Lutheran Theology continues 
most involved in the toils of medizeval tradition. 
The slavish Theology of the letter has found a 
support in the view of John Gerhard in particu- 
lar (Diisterd., p. 556). The Apocalypse, Ger- 
hard declares, is a deutero-canonical book—the 
Kingdom of Christ will never on earth, not even 
at the end of the days, be one of external so- 
vereignty (a sentiment dictated, doubtless, by a 
misunderstanding of Article XVII. of the Augs- 
burg Confession)—all the dead are to arise in 
one day—there is to be but one general resur- 
rection of the dead at the Parousia of the Lord. 
Accordingly, itis further stated, the beginning of 
the Millennial Kingdom probably falls in the 
time of Constantine—Gog and Magog are to be 
regarded as significant of the Turks. A parti- 
ality for this prejudiced tradition can in general 
be regarded only as the sad fruit of partyism. 
In regard to the view of Hengstenberg in parti- 
cular, we refer primarily to the notices of Apo- 
calyptic Literature, pp. 69 sq., 71.* The start- 
ing point of Hengstenberg’s view is by Rinck 
(Die Zeichen der letzten Zeit, p. 338) declared to 
be the assumption that the Beast can be under- 
stood only as the Pagan, not as the Christian, 
State. This assumption is a proof that Heng- 
stenberg had no just conception of the idea of 
Antichristianity—which cannot possibly be a 
product of pure heathenism}—and no idea of the 
fall of an external State or Church. And yet 
according to the same commentator, Satan him- 
self is at last to break forth—or rather has bro- 
ken forth—immediately, (in a worse mode, there- 
fore, than in the form of the Beast) in the midst 
of Christendom. 


* On Kraussold (Das tausendjtihrige Reich) see Diisterdieck, 
p. 558, Luthardt, in his work entitled, Die Ojfenb. Joh., re- 
cognizes the futurity of the Millennial Kingdom. Grau, on 
the other hand, in his lecture on the Contents and Import 
of the Revelation of John (in Zur Hinfiihrung in das Schrift- 
thum N, T.), deals in generalities previous to ch. xx. 

+ Hengstenberg, it is manifest, has entirely lost the idea 
of Antichristianity by his Eschatology. If Antichristianity 
is summed up in the Beast, it is also abolished in company 
with the Beast. Consequently, there can no longer be any 
Antichristianity. And therefore, according to Hengsten- 
berg, the final outbreak of Satan results in a new heathen- 
ism in the original sense of theterm. But the world can not 
fall back into pure heathenism at the end of the days; An- 
tichristianity can be formed only from elements of decom- 
posed Christianity—Christianity that is converted into 
mighty lies (2 Thess. ii.). 
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Many arguments employed by Hengstenberg 
in his article entitled, ‘‘ The so-called Millennial 
Kingdom,”’ to be found in the second volume of 
his commentary, have a very ad hominem sound ; 
for instance, the argument from the inscription 
on the dome of the royal castle. We are justi- 
fied in assuming that Hengstenberg was more 
concerned for the credit of Christian Rome 
than for the credit of the Christian State 
(which appears not merely in German, but also 
in French, Romance, and Slavonic forms), in 
declaring that the Woman also should be 
apprehended exclusively as Pagan Rome. 
Furthermore, the text of the Apocalypse 
constantly’ suffers violence at the hands of 
Hengstenberg. The chaining of Satan (ch. xx. 
1-3) ill admits of an assignment to the Middle 
Ages—hence he explains: ‘‘ Satan is able to en- 
snare individual souls during this time, but not 
the nations as a whole.” As if the individual 
souls of many princes and popes had not had a 
highly decisive influence in the working of their 
political and hierarchical systems—Machiavel- 
lism, the Inquisition, Dragonnades and the like. 
Again, the first resurrection, according to the 
same expositor, can not be apprehended as a 
bodily resurrection; it merely denotes the 
translation of the souls spoken of into that glo- 
rious intermediate condition in the other world, 
where they lived and reigned with Christ. 
“Enoar, he affirms, is not equivalent to avé(yoar. 
But, manifestly, this coming to life is distinct 
from the blessed living-on in the other world 
(chs. vii. and xiv.), and prominence is given to 
it as antithetic to the condition of the dead who 
did not become alive again during the thousand 
years. Hengstenberg arrived ata much wished- 
for result by dating the thousand years from 
Charlemagne; the loosing of Satan might thus 
be assigned to the time of the French Revolu- 
tion and the movements connected therewith 
(see Hengst. ii., pp. 367 and 375 sqq. [Ger.]). A 
series of kindred and opposite constructions of 
the Millennial Kingdom see noted in De Wette, 
p. 189; Diisterd., p. 555. 

According to Diisterdieck (pp. 554sqq.), the 
unbiased determination of the exegetical result 
of the text, and the theological estimate of it, 
based upon the analogy of Scripture, are two 
different things. The Millennial Kingdom falls, 
according to him also, in the time immediately 
preceding the universal judgment—but he seems 
to be unable to reconcile the developed Apoca- 
lyptic Eschatology with the less developed Es- 
chatology of the other Scriptures of the New 
Testament. If, however, the one day of the re- 
surrection be regarded as a literal day, rather 
than as the symbolical term for a period; if one 
general resurrection of all the dead, in one day, 
as an immediate wonder of omnipotence, be re- 
garded as more credible than the profound, or- 
ganically modified idea of the gradational and 
hence double resurrection; and if a sudden 
annihilation of all evil at once be considered 
more probable thun the abolition of it by a suc- 
cession of judgments;—the same method of in- 
terpretation should, if consistency be at all re- 
garded, be employed in the case of the other 
portions of Holy Writ, though this would involve 
a reduction of the living Scripture either to the 


orthodoxy of the Seventeenth, or the rational- 
ism of the Eighteenth Century—or a taking up 
with a compound of positive elements and ideal 
descriptions. 


[NOTE ON THE FIRST RESURRECTION. | 


By the American Editor. 

[The writer believes that he cannot better be- 
gin this note than by the presentation of the 
views of two distinguished writers on the sub- 
ject,—the one advocating the doctrine of a lite- 
ral resurrection, the other defending the so- 
called spiritual view. 


ALFORD, on xx. 4, 5, thus comments: 

“Tt will have been long ago anticipated by the readers of 
this Commentary, that I cannot consent to distort words 
from their plain sense and chronological place iu the pro- 
phecy, on account of any considerations of difficulty, or any 
risk of abuses which the doctrine of the Millennium may 
bring with it. Those who lived next to the Apostles, and 
the whole Church for 300 years, understood them in the 
plain literal sense; and itis a strange sight in these days to 
see expositors who are amongst the first in reverence of 
antiquity, complacently casting aside the most cogent in- 
stance of consensus which primitive antiquity presents. As 
regards the text itself, no legitimate treatment of it will ex- 
tort what is known as the spiritual interpretation now in 
fashion. If in a passage where two resurrections are men- 
tioned, where certain Wuyxat éfyoay at the first, and the rest 
of the vexpot é¢yoav only at the end of a specified period 
after that first,—if in such a passage the first resurrection may 
be understood to mean spiritual rising with Christ, while 
the second means literal rising from the grave; then there is 
an end of all significance in language, and Scripture is wiped 
out as a definite testimony to anything. If the first resur- 
rection is spiritual then so is the second, which I suppose 
none will be hardy enough to maintain ;* but if the secondis 
literal, then so is the first, which in common with the whole 
primitive Church and many of the best modern expositors, I 
do maintain, and receive as an article of faith and hope.” 


Brown, whose work on the Second Advent is, 
confessedly, one of the ablest that has ever been 
published on his side of the question, devotes an 
entire chapter to the discussion of the Millennial 
Resurrection. It is of course impossible to re- 
produce the entire argument. The following, 





*[ Whitby, Faber and Brown, all distinguish between the 
second resurrection implied, ver. 5, in the words the rest of 
the dead, etc., and the general resurrection brought to view in 
vers. 12,13. Whilst they admit that this general resurrec- 
tion is literal, they contend that both the first and second 
millennial resurrections are spiritual,—the former signifying 
a resuscitation of the martyr spirit at the beginning of the 
thousand years; the latter, the re-vivification of the spirit 
of evil in the hosts of Gog and Magog. 

Barnes agrees with these commentators save in the last 
particular. He understands, however, by the rest of the dead 
the ordinarily pious. He writes: “ But the rest of the dead. In 
contradistinction from the beheaded martyrs, and from 
those who had kept themselves pure in the times of great 
temptation. The phrase ‘rest of the dead’ here would most 
naturally refer to the same general class which was before 
mentioned—the pious dead. The meaning is, that the mar- 
tyrs would be honored as if they were raised up and the 
others not; that is, that special respect would be shown to 
their principles, their memory, and their character, In 
other words, special honor would be shown fo a spirit of emi- 
nent piety during that period, above the common and ordinary 
piety which has been manifested in the church. The ‘ rest 
of the dead ’—the pious deai—would indeed be raised up and 
rewarded, but they would occupy comparatively humble 
places, as if they did not partake in the exalted triumphs 
when the world should be subdued to the Saviour. Their 
places in honor, in rank, and in reward, would be beneath 
that of those who in fiery times had maintained unshaken 
fidelity to the cause of truth. { Lived not. On the word 
lived, see Notes on ver. 4. That is, they lived not during 
that period in the peculiar sense in which it is said (ver. 4,) 
that the eminent saints and martyrs lived. - They did not 
come into remembrance; their principles were not what 
then characterized the church; they did not see, as the mar- 
tyrs did, their principles and mode of life in the ascendency, 
and consequently they had not the augmented happiness 
and sates the more eminent saints and martyrs had.” 
—H, R. C. 
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however, is presented as a perfectly fair synop- 
sis thereof: 

“Tf the question then he, Was this celebrated passage (Rev. 
xx. 4-6) designed to announce A LITERAL AND QENERAL RE- 
SURRECTION OF THE SAINTS? The following appear to me to 
be strong 


PRESUMPTIONS AGAINST IT. 

1, It is very strange thit the resurrection of the righteous 
a thousand years before the wicked, if it be a revealed trath, 
should be directly and explicitly announced in one passage 
only. 

2. If this was to be tha chosen place for announcing such 
a prior resurrection, itis surely reasonable to expect that a 
clear and unambiguous revelation of it would be made, (Such a 
revelation hs denies was made in the passage.) 

3. Ifa resurrection of the righteous in general—as distin- 
guished from the wicked—be the true sense of this prophecy, 
the description is very unlike the thing to be described. It 
is not in the least like anv other description of that eveut in 
the New Testament, Every other description of the resur- 
rection and glory of the saints as such is catholic in its char- 
acter, while this is limited. 


NINE INTERNAL EV'DENCES THAT THE MILLENNIAL RESURREC- 
TION IS NUT LITERAL BUT FIGURATIVE,* 

1. If the first resnrrestion mean rising from the grave in 
immortal ant g'orified bodies. we do not need the assurance 
that on such the second death hath no power (v. 6), or in other 
words, that they sha/l not perish everlasting'y. Can it be be- 
lieved that the H ly Spirit means nothing more than such 
atruism? But snopose that the first resu-rection signifies a 
glorious condition of mortal men, and the promise becomes 
intelligibla. 

2. There are but two alternatives in the prophecy— 
either to ‘have part in the first resurrection,’ or to be under 
the ‘ power of thesec nd death.’ Into which of these classes 
are we to put the myriads of men who are to people the 
earth, in flesh and blood during the millennium? 

3. The express mention of how long this ‘life and reign 
with Chri-t’ will last, viz.: a thousand years, if meant to in- 
form us what a long period of earthly prosperity the Church is 
yet destined to enjoy, is intelligibla and cheering. But to 
say that the risen and glorifi-d Church is to live and reiga 
with Christ for a per od of a thousand years, is totally unlike 
the language of Scripture in every other plice. 

4, By mak ng the party that ‘ive and reign with Christ a 
thousand y ars’ to re the entire Church of God risea trom 
their graves, we are forced to do violence to the whole sub- 
sequent context. Thus—(1l) The rest of the dead must be ex- 
pected to live again in the same bodily sense ‘ when the th n- 
sand yearsare finished” But we read of no bodily resurrec- 
tion at all on the expiiing of this period. Satan shall thea 
be loosed out of prison, and when we consider the work he 
has to do, the little season of his deceiving the nations can 
hardly be overs'retched by extending it to a century or so, 
This first millennial period is to be filled up with something 
else than bodily resurrections. It will indeed be employed 
in the raising of a wicked party. We read of no bodi'y reanr- 
rection until after its expiration: (2) None but the wicked 
would remain to be judged in the last judgment, which is 
inconsistent with the implication of the opening of the Book 
of Life (v. 12). 

5. (This argument is given in the langnage of Gipps, sub- 
stantially as follows): ‘The opening of the Book of Life (v. 
12) signifies the manifestation of those who are written in it. 
It is inconceivable that this manifestation can take place 
one moment before what is ca)led the opening of the Book 
of Life. But the manife-tation of the Sons of God will take 
place at their (bodily) resurrection, Rom. viii. 19, 23. Their 
bodily resurrection, theref re, will not take place until the 
general resurrection of v. 12. 

6. (Also in the language of Gipps): The omission of any 
declaration as to the sea, death and the grave, giving wp the dead 
at the first resnrrection, and ths making such a decl«ration 
respecting ‘ the dead’ in ver. 13, convinces me that ‘the first 
resurrection’ is not that of the Saints, and also that tho 
“deid’ in vers. 12, 13, include all mankind, both the saints and 
the ungodly. In every other part of the Word of God the 
information given concerning the resurrection of the saints 
is not only much more frequent, but also much more ex- 





* [Brown thus disposes of a common objection (first urged 
by Whitby) to the literal view: “It is frequently urged that 
because ‘souls’ (ysuxai) were seen in this vision, and no 
mention is made of bodies it cannot be a bodily resurrection 
thatismeant, Bunt this is to mistake what the Apostle sawin 
the vision. Aeadid not see a resurrection of souls. He sw 
‘the souls of them that were slain;’ that is, he had a vision 
of the martyrs themselves in the state of the dead—after they 
were slain, and just before their resurrection. Then he saw 
them rise: ‘Tney lived ’—-not their souls, but themselves.”— 
E. R. C.] 
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plicit, than concerning the resurrection of the ungodly, I 
feel convinced, therefore, that in this portion of the Scrip- 
ture, if it were tutended t» foretell a resurrection of the saints 
distinct from that of the ungodly, much more explicit infor- 
mation would be given concerning the former than concern- 
ing the latter. 

7. The clause ‘ This is the first resurrection’ (ver. 5), which 
is thought to prove it literal, seems to me, if it prove any- 
thing, to prove the reverse, It is reasonable —say the pre- 
millennialists—tv suppose that if the second or last resur- 
rection be literal, the first will be so also—-differing from the 
second only in time, Untortunately fur this way of reason- 
ing, what is sail in the vers» immediately followiig contra- 
dicts it: ‘ Blessed and ho y is he th:t hath part in the first 
resurrection; on such the second death hath no power’ (ver. 
6). Here ‘the first resurrection’ and ‘the second death” are 
intentionally brought together and contrasted, Is the first 
death, then, of the same natura with the second? Does one 
merely p-ecede the other? No»: the first deat is that of the 
body, the second that of both body and soul; th» first death 
is common to the righteous and the wicked, the second is 
the everlasting portion of the wicked and of themalone. To 
suffer the first death for Christ is made the groun1 (not, of 
course, the meritorious ground) of exemption from the power 
of the second death (see ch ii. 10,11). Now as exemption 
from the power o* the second death is here made to rest upon 
a certain character, namely, fidelity to Christ eve to death, 
and ia our millennial chapter xemption from the power of 
the sane second death is made to rest upon participation in 
the first resurrection, is it not reasonable to conclude that this 
‘first resurre ‘tion’ is meant to signify @ certain character in 
the present life, and not the possession of bodily resurrection 
and g'ory? . .. To mv mind th s view of the first resur ec- 
tion is put beyond dount by the following words: ‘ Blessed 
and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection.’ I 
cannot see what important information is conveyed by these 
words if ‘the first resurrection’ mean a restoration to bodily 
life. To tel! us that ssints risen from the dead, and reigning 
in glorified bo1ies with Christ, are holy, seems to me to be 
very wn ike the language uf Scripture every wher- else, and 
very superfluous, 

8. It is a fatal objection to the literal sense of this pro- 
phecy, as announcing the bodily resurrection of all dead, 
and the chang» of «ll liv ng saints, that it is exclusively a 
martyr-scene—the propliet b-holding simply a resurrection of 
the slain, wh-reas this very circumstance eminently favors 
the figurative sense. The lit-ral sense is utter'y inadequxte 
to express the resurrection of ths whole Church of God bodily 
from the grave; the figurative sense is in consonance with 
the figurative language of Scripture (cmp. Rev. xi. 11; Ezek. 
xxxvii. 12-14; Hos. vi. 2; Isa. xxvi. 19, 14), with that of the 
best writers in everv language and age, and expresses 4 con- 
ception wocthy of the Spirit otf God to diciate. 

9. The literal sense offers no consistent explanation of the 
‘julgment that was given unto’ the slain martyrs. This 
judgment was clearly that referred to in ch. vi. 9-11.* If this 
be correct, of course the slain and those who slew them, must be 
taken in the same sense, If the jndgment ist) be given to 
the martyrs personally at the millenn um, their blood must 
also be personally avenged oa them that dwell on the earth, 
If the martyrs are to rise bod ly from their graves in order 
that judgment may be personally given to them, then their 
persecutors must be raised that vengeance may be rendered 
to them.” : 

The writeradopts the view of this celebrated pas- 
sage that isadvocated by Alford—the view that has 
been held in the Church from the earliest ages. 
It seems to be undeniable that this is the view 
that results from the normal interpretation of the 
passage,—a view that should not be set aside but 
for most cogent reasons. Whilst it is admitted 
that there is much apparent force in many of the 
considerations urged by Brown, it is submitted 
that they are not of sufficient force to overthrow 
the normal interpretation. 

In continuance it should be remarked that the 
normal interpretation is in line with, and gives 
special and beautiful significance to, many other- 
wise inexplicable declarations in the word of 
God. An anonymous writer in a work entitled 
CreaTIon AND Repemprtion (Edinburgh: Thomas 


Laurie. 1856. Second Ed.) thus comments: 
“Tt is incumbent on us here to say a few words on the 


* (Is it not rather probable that «pia was used in the 
sense in which it was employed, Matt. vii. 2; John ix. 39; 
Rom. ii. 2, 3; and that the sentence means, that to ‘he saints, 
as kings, was given the authority to judge?—HE. R. C.] 
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subject of the First Resurrection, for there is a general 
impression that the belief in it rests solely upon this passage, 
(Rev. xx. 6). But this isa great mistake. The truth of a 
resurrection of some at 4 different time from that of the ge- 
neral resurrection, is evident from Scripture, independent of 
this passage in the Apocalypse. Omitting the passages from 
the Old Testament Scriptures, sustained by the promises of 
which the Old Testament worthies, as 8t. Paul says, suffered 
and ‘served God in the hope of obtainiug ‘a better resurrec- 
tion’ (Heb. xi. 35), ‘we will state as briefly as may be the 
conclusion to which we are led by the words of the Lord and 
His Aposties. 

Our Lord makes a distinction between the resurrection 
which some shall be counted worthy to attain to, and some 
not, Luke xx. 3,5. St. Paul says there is a resurrection 
‘out from among the dead’ (égavaoracts) to attain which he 
atrove with all his might as the prize to be gained, Phil. iii. 
11. He also expressly tells us, that while asin Adam all 
die, so in Christ shall all be made alive; yet it shall not be 
all at once, but ‘every man in his owr order; Christ the first 
fruits; afterwards they that are Christ's at His coming.’ It is 
particularly to he remarked, that wherever the resurrection 
of Christ, or of His people, is spoken of in Scripture, it is a 
‘resurrection from the dead;’ and wherever the general re- 
aurrection is spoken of, it is the ‘ resurrection of the daad.’ 
This distinction, though preserved in many instances in the 
English translation, is too frequently omitted; but in th» 
Greek the one is always coupled with the preposition é«, out 
of, and the other is without it; and in the Vulgate it is ren- 
dered by & mortuis or ex mortuis, as distinct from resurrectio mor- 
fuorum. In Rom. viii. 11, ‘The Spirit of Him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead,’ it is é« vexpa@v, @ mortwis. So in Rum. 
x. 7; Eph. i. 20; Heb. xiii, 20; 1 Pet. i. 3,21. So Lazarus 


was raised é« vexpav, John xii. 1,9. Our Lord. in His reply 
to the Sadducees, mad» the distinction be ween th » general 
resurrection of the dead, and the resurrection which some 
shoud be accounted worthy to attain to. The children of 
this age (ai@vos) marry, but they who shall be accounted 
worthy to attain that ai@v, and the resurrection from the 
dead (avactacews THs éx vexpov), Shall not marry (Luke xx. 
84, 35), St. Paul, when be spoke of a resurrection to which 
he strove to attain (Phil. iii, 8,11), and t» which h» was with 
all his might pressing forwards, as the high prize to gain 
which he was agonizing, and for which te counted a] else 
lo33, as if one preposition was not enough to indicate his 
meaning, uses it doubled, eis thy efavacraciw Thy ex ve- 
kpav. ‘Si quomodo occurram ad resurrectionem. que est ex 
mortuis. If st. Paul had been looking only to the general 
resurrection, h : need nor have given himself any tronble, or 
made any sacrifice to attain to that; for to it, all, even Judas 
and Nero, mustcome; but to attain to the Firsr Resurrec- 
tion h» had need to press forward tor the prize of that call- 
ing. And thus in his argument for theresur ectionin 1 Oor, 
xv. (vers. 12, 21), when he speaks of the resurrection gene- 
rally, he sp aks of the resurrection of the dead, (avacraots 
vexpav); but when he speaks of our Lord’s re-urrection, it 
is é« vexpav, from the dead. And he marks the time when 
Christ’s people sh.J] be raised from the dead, namely, ‘at 
Ohrist’s coming,’ ‘every man in his own order;’ Ist, Christ; 
24, Christ’s people; 3d, all the remainder, at 5 ‘me other pe- 
riod, which he terms ‘the end,’ wh: n the last enemy, death, 
is to be destroyed, put an end to (ve s. 24-26), And it fol- 
lows as a matter of course, that if those who are Christ’s are 
to be raised from the dead at His coming, and if He comes 
previous to the destruction of Antichrist, and to the millen- 
nium, this first re-urrection must b+ at least a thousand 
years before the general resurrection.”--, R. C.] 





III. THIRD OR GENERAL END-JUDGMENT. 


JUDGMENT 


UPON SATAN AND ALL HIS COMPANY. THE 


SECOND DEATH. 
CHaprer XX. 6-10. 
A.—HEAVENLY PROGNOSIS OF THE LAST GENERAL JUDGMENT. 


Cuar. XX. 6-8. 


6 Blessed and holy ts he that hath part in the first resurrection: on [over] such 
the second death hath no power, but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, 


7 and [ins. they] shall reign with him a [the]' thousand years. 


And when the thou- 


8 sand years are expired [finished], Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall 
go out to deceive [seduce or mislead (lav7eat)] the nations which are in the four 
quarters [corners] of the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to [the]? 
battle [war]: the number of whom 7s as the sand of the sea. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
“1 Ver, 6. [Tisch. (8th Ed.) inserts the article in accordance with . B*.; Alf. brackets it; Lach, and Tisch, (1859) omit 


with A.—E. R. C.] 
. 2 Ver, 8. Tov wdA., according to Codd. A, B*., ef al. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


: SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The prophecies relative to the three judgments 
here taper, so to speak, to a point. The most 
detailed of these prophecies was that which con- 
cerned the Harlot; the prophecy concerning the 
Beast was couched in less ample terms; and this 
last prophecy of judgment is concentrated in a 
very little sketch, so that we can scarce perceive 
the articulations which separate one cycle from 
another, and divide the heavenly prognosis from 
the earth-picture. Nevertheless, the breaks in 
question are still to be found. The words of 
ver. 6 do indeed glance back to the thousand 


years; but this ts, manifestly, in order to the intro- 
duction of the last judgment, which brings with it 
the second death. Even within this diminutive 
judgment-picture, the antithesis is unmistaka- 
ble. Vers. 7 and 8 speak of the loosing of Satan 
and the seduction of Gog and Magog in the 
future tense. But with ver. 9 the Seer makes a 
historic presentation, in the prophetic preterite, 
of the fact which he has before predicted. The 
plan of the whole Book is, therefore, retained 
in this case also. The perspective brevity of 
this section testifies unmistakably to the canoni- 
cal truth and chasteness of the description. 
For an apocalyptic fiction, the elaboration of 
this sombre picture of the last revolt of the hea- 
then, the fiery judgment upon Satan, and the 
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second death in the lake of fire, would have 
possessed the greatest charms. Our Prophet, 
however, gives only the few features that he has 
seen—gives them as he has seen them, darkly, 
in well-nigh figureless language. It cannot be 


said, however, that he is wearied, for soon after’ 


follows the picture of the perfected City of God, 
magnificently developed and vividly distiact. 

With a beatitude relative to the sharers in the 
first resuirection, the perspective of the last 
judgment is opened. The participants ia this 
resurrection are called blessed, as those whose 
lot is absolutely decided, who have passed their 
judgment and come forth from it as holy ones, 
forever consecrate to God. This retrospect. is 
occasioned by the prospect of the second death 
asthe doom of the third and last judgment, 
Over such the second death hath no authority. The 
second death (debrepo¢ Yavaroc) is damnation in 
the pool of fire, according to ver. 14 and ch. xxi. 
8; not gradual dissolution and annihilation 
(Rothe). The term eternal death [Diisterdieck ] 
is less explanatory of this mysterious judgment 
than the figurative expression, the pool of fire. 
It is a fellowship with all those who are in that 
condit on of absolute irritation which is at the 
same time absolute stagnation, in endless ethical 
self-consumption and annihilation as a punish- 
ment for the persevering negation of God and 
the personal Kingdom of love. The opposite of 
this death-peril consists in the fact that the 
sharers in the first resurrection will be priests 
of God and of Christ. This priesthood, as abso'ute 
submission to God in blessedness in Him, stands 
contrasted with the unblest madness of the pool 
of fire; and, furthermore, it is perfect submission 
in reference to the economy of the Father as well 
as to the economy of redemption. They offerthe 
whole creation, they offer the whole Church, with 
all the good things of them both, evermore to God 
and to Christ; and this is the condition whereby 
an eternal and ever-better possession of these 
good things is secured—a participation in the 
dominion of the Lord. Even in the Millennial 
Kingdom they shall reign with Christ. 

Not in the vision form, but in prophetic dis- 
course the Seer now announces the loosing of 
Satan after the thousand years. He shall be 
loosed out of his prison—not break out of it. 
In accordance with the determination of God, 
Satan, and with him all evil, must be thoroughly 
and completely judged. Hitherto judgment has 
been predominantly accomplished through in- 
strumentalities. The historic judgment upon 
the Harlot was executed by the Beast, 7. ¢., the 
preliminary hypocritical instance of evil has 
been judged by the perfect consistency of evil, 
in accordance with a very general historic law ;-— 
half-way ness succumbs to consistency. Anti- 
christian evil, as a spiritual power, has been 
judged by the spiritual effect of the personal 
appearance of Christ, by the terror of His ddééa 
and by the sword out of His mouth. In the 
end, however, Satan employs the means of 
resistance s/ill afforded him by his creaturely 
strength, reviving in a convulsive struggle, in 
rebellion against God; and with the brutal 
opposition of consummate Satanity, corresponds 
the savage sense of strength of the heathen [na- 
tions | in the corners of the earth, who have withdrawn 


themselves from the sanctitying process of the es- 
chatological ecouomy (the new olxouuévn), aye, 
have hardened themselves under it, and have be- 
come, especially in their resentment against that 
heavenly order of tuings which oversways them, 
kindred in mind to Satan. It his been asked: 
whence come these countless heathn, since, 
according to ch. xix. 21, Christ has slain the 
Antichristian host? But apart from the fact 
that He slew them with the breath of His mouth, 
i.e., morally annihilated them, which might not 
prevent a continuance of physical veg tation on 
their part, the terms employed, the heathen [na- 
tions] in the fuur corners of the earth, Gog and Ma- 
gog, attord sufficientexplanation. Ezekiel prophe- 
sied that the people of God should, long after the 
more familiar anti-theocratic assaults, have to 
sustain an attack from the circle of the remotest 
barbaric Orient (Ezek. xxxviii,sndxxxix.). This 
eagle-glance at the future, whose significance 
trains of Huns, Mongols, Tartars and Turks have 
already confirmed, could not be missing from our 
Apocalypse. The present prophecy is heralded in 
ch. xvi. 12. But whilst Ezekiel. in prophesying 
of Gog in the land of Magog, referred to distinct 
Asia.ic peoples (see Diist., p. 552), John employs 
the terms as a universal symbol, in designation 
of all the barbarous peoples in the corners of 
the earth-—so, however, that the distant Orient 
plays the principal part. The idea of these last 
heathen is precisely analogous to the churchly 
idea. In the earlier days of Christianity, 
the inhabitants of the villages (pagan?) or of 
the heaths, far remote from the great centres of 
civilization, formed the remnants of the od 
world—remnants which were both unconverted 
and difficult of conversion. Thus the entire old 
world will leave its remnants in an oral, sym- 
holical heathenism, which will surround the 
Kingdom ot Christ not merely asa terrestrial, but 
also as a spiritual boundary. But the idea that 
Evil shall at last break out and incur judgment 
in such a final heathenish mutiny, in a brutal 
revolt, the stupidity of which is veiled by the 
innumerable force of the hosts therein concerned, 
is characteristic of the great Prophet, who sees 
far above and beyond the learning of the 
schools, 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ch. xx. 6. Blessed and holy is he, efe.— 
As in the process of the formation of Christian 
character, the beatitudes of the righteousness 
of taith condition sanctifica;ion or the becoming 
holy, so in the condition of consummation, bless- 
edness is still more decidedly the eternal 
source of the renewal of holiness. It is a 
remarkable fact that even Spinoza had a dim 
idea of this, that blessedness is itself a virtue 
and a condition of virtue. Even civic content- 
ment has, in a limited degree, an ennohling 
influence. By holiness, eternal and complete 
consecratedness to God is here express: d.— 
Over such the second death. etc —They 
are beyond temptation, and cannot relapse 
into sin, and hence cannot fall under the 
fearful dominion of the second death.— 
The second death is, ver. 14, declared to 
be the judgment in the pool of fire: eternal 
agitation amidst the eternal frustration of plows 
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and attempts: the specific demonic and Satanic 
suffering. ‘A dying and an inability to die,” 
ancient expositors were wont to say. The fact 
is here expressed that the Milleunial Kingdom 
forms only a heavenly circle of culture of the 
new world within the old earth—in other words, 
that the heathen [nations], from whom the last 
rebellion proceeds, furm an antithesis to God’s 
people of the first resurrection. The remains of 
the old humanity will occupy very much the 
same relation to the new humanity which the 
remains of the pre-Adamite creation occupy to 
the human world; although a general recogni- 
tion of Christ, and, to this extent, the begiuning 
of Christianity amongst all these peoples, is 
induced by Christ’s victory over Antichrist 
(ch. xix.). The general conversion of ‘the hea- 
then even precedes the Parousia of Christ. 
They shall be priests of God and of 
Christ.—Because they shall be priests, they 
shall also be co-regents with Curist, and being 
both throughout the thousand years, they ap- 
pear unconditionally elevated above the perils 
of the last Satanic assault. 

Ver.7. And when the thousand years 
are finished.—When the destination of the 
thousand years is fulfilled (érav reAeoUq). Sa- 
tan shall be loosed.—The obedience of the 
heathen [nations], their Christianity, their 
faithfulness, must finally undergo a fiery test, 
after they have long enough been spectators of 
the Heaven on earth, and enjoyed, in nature and 
grace, the blessings of the Parousia of Christ. 
For a similar purpose Satan was permitted to 
exercise his arts in the first Paradise, to tempt 
Joh, Christ Himself, and His Apostles. Such is 
the Divine method for the testing and perfect- 
ing of the elect, the purification and sifting 
of the churches, the unveiling of the wicked in 
order to their judgment, and the inducement 
of the self-judgment of Satan, resulting in his 
dynamical destruction. Under this Divine eco- 
nomy, evil in abstracto is permitted fully to de- 
velop, a8 is also evil ¢n concreto, in wicked indi- 
viduals, in the fellowship of the wicked, in the 
father of liars. 

Ver, 8. And shall go out to seduce [or 
mislead] the nations [Lange: heathen ].— 
“The difficulty occasioned by the statement 
that heathen peoples are here once more repre- 
sented as going up to battle against the saints, 
after the destruction (ch. xix. 21) of all peoples 
and kings that worshipped the Beast’’ (Diis- 
terd.), is very simply solved by a distinction be- 
tween the Antichristian host and the remaining 
world of peoples, particularly those under the 
Eastern kings—irrespective of the fact that itis 
doubtful whether the killing of th» rest (ch. xix. 
21) should be taken literally. Vitringa calls 
attention to the fact “that the é3v7, Gog and 
Magog, dwell in the uttermost ends of the earth 
(Ezek. xxxviii. 15 and ver. 9).’* Another 
difficulty, according to Diisterdieck, consists in 
the fact that foes belonging to this earthly life 
fight against the faithful who have part in the 
firstresurrection, This villundoubtedly bea very 
foolish proceeding, but it will not on that 








* [The @. V, reads here (Fak. xxxvili. 15): “thon shalt 
come ont of thy'place, namely, from the ends aguinst the 
north.”—Tr.] 


account be improbable, as those who have 
passed through the resurrection dwell upon 
earth in bodily form. Dogs attack lions, beasts 
attack men, barbarians and sivages attack civi- 
lized nations, the foes of Christ attack the Church 
of God;—all these are wars from motives of 
sheer instinct, the rationality of which we have 
not. to take upon ourselves to prove. In the an- 
tithesis of Cain and Abel, it was, in reality, the 
mortal who assaulted the immortal. Consider 
further ‘that these heathen peoples are seduced 
to battle against the saints by Satan hims:lf di- 
rectly.” Ch. xvi. 18, it is affirmed, militates 
against this idea. That passage, however, 
rather gives an explanation of the manner in 
which we should conceive of the agitation of 
Satan. At first, as the red Dragon (ch. xii.), he 
had no such definite organs as at a later period 
(ch. xiii.), and yet even then he could work by 
spiritual influences. And even though the Beast 
and the False Prophet are destroyed, the frigs 
which went forth from their mouths as well as from 
the mouth of the Dragon, reminiscences of ran- 
cor, resentment and rage [Groll, Gram und 
Grimm], can be made effectual for the seduction 
of the heathen, primarily through their lvaders. 
In the four corners of the earth.—Heng- 
stenberg, in the interest of his exegesis, hus 
very ingeniously taken the edge off of the four 
corners of the earth by striving to prove that the 
corners comprehend that which lies within them, 
and that hence the four corners of the earth de- 
note the same ground as 76 mAdroc tH¢ yH¢ (see 
his citations, vol. ii., 868sq. [Eng. Traus.]). But 
allowing that the four corners might denote, by 
synecdoche, the complete totality of the land or 
the people, such a use of the term is entirely dif- 
ferent from the present statement, that Satan 
shall go out to seduce the heathen in the four cor- 
ners; and fromthe furiher statement that they went 
up upon the by eadth of the earth. Gog and Ma- 
gog.—The following questions arise here: 1, 
What ethnographical sense did the theocratic 
world attach to Gog and Magog? 2. How did 
Gog and Magog become, in the Old Testament, 
the symbol of the last foes of the theocratic 
Church of God? 8. How has the Apocalypse 
taken up this symbol and appiied it in manitold 
forms? 4. How is the same idea reflected in 
Jewish tradition? [1.] In respect to Biblical 
ethnography, the name of Magog appears, by 
the side of Gomer, amongst the sous of Japhet, 
Gen. x. 2; see Comm. on Genesis, p. 848 [Am, 
Ed.]. Josephus explains Magog as indicative 
of toe Scythians. ‘* Magog seems to be a col- 
lective name, denoting the sum of the peoples 
situate in Media and the Caucasian Mountains, 
concerning whom a vague report had reached 
the Hebrews, eic.”’ See Winer, Title Magog; 
Diisterdieck, Note on p. 552. Gog, according to 
Unlemann, as there quoted, and others, means 
mountain; Magog the. dwelling-place, or land of 
Gog. According to Ezekiel, ch. xxxviii. 2, the 
prince or the nation is called Gog, the land of 
the same being denominated Magog, which em- 
braces Rosch,* Meshech and Tubal (see the table 
of nations). [2.] In the Apocalypse of Ezekiel, 





* [The LXX. has ‘Pus, but neither the Vnigate, nor the 
German, nor the Knglisb Version, gives it.—-E. R. C.] 


CHAP. XX. 9, 10. 


the spirit of prophecy has, in accordance with a 
distinct ethical pre-supposition, arrived at the 
idea that the people of God shall, after all its 
conflicts with familiar anti-theocratic enemies, 


after its complete restoration, re-instatement 
and renewal, have to undergo one more last as- 
sault from the rude and brutal enmity of 
Eastern barbarian nations. These enemies 
are introduced by Ezekiel under the names of 
Gog and Magog. Hitzig (Commentar. zu Hzech., 
p 288) thinks that the Prophet chose the name 
Gog, the Scythian, on account of its being the 
name of the most remote peoples ; and adds that 
the Scythians had appeared in Palestine not so 
very long prior tothe time of Ezekiel’s prophecy 
—iwo explanations which invalidate each other. 
On the question as to whether the Scythians had 
been in Palestine previous to the prophecy, 
comp. Winer, Title Scyrm1ans. We behold in 
the name the symbolic term for the rudest and 
most savage heathenism as contrasted with the 
perfected Theocracy. Jehovah will curb, sub- 
due and destroy Gog like a wild beast. [3.] In 
harmony with the same eschatological idea, the 
Apocalypse took up the symbolical announce- 
ment, and to its representation of Gog and M:- 
gog as two collateral powers the inducement was 
given by Ezekiel, in his designation of Magog as 
a complex of different peoples. In the general 
judgment picture (Rev. xvi.) these enemies ap- 
pear as the kings of the east, who come from the 
region of barbarism beyond the Euphrates. [4.] 
“‘In Jewish Theology, also, the two names, of 
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which the first denotes in Ezekiel 0. ¢., the king 
of the land aud people of Mugog, are found in 
conjunction as the names of nations; Jn fine ex- 
tremitatis dierum Gog et Magog et exercitus eorum 
adscendent Hierosolyma et per manus regis Messize 
west cadent, et VII. annos dierum ardebunt filii [s- 
raelis ex armis eorum (Turg. Heros, in Num, xi. 27, 
etc.).”’ DursTERDIECK. Comp. De Wette, p 191. 
Iind., singular interpretations of the names by 
Augustine, Jerome et al,; application to the 
Goths, Saracens, Turks, all enemies of the 
Church, Antichrist. ‘+The sorriest interpreta- 
tion is that of Bar Cochabd (Wetst.).”” Hengstenb. 
(ii. p. 869 [ Eng. Tr.]) seems to find a signiticancy 
in Brentano’s initial juxtaposition of Gog, Magog 
and Demagog. A witty reply to the perhaps 
only seeming desire to discover Gog and Magog 
in the demagogues of the 19th century, see in 
Ebrard, Note, p. 517. To the war.—That last 
great war, forerold for ages hy Prophecy. The 
number of whom is as the sand of the sea. 
—According to Ezekiel even, Gog leads with him 
a mixture of eastern nations (as did, in reality, 
Attila, Genghis Khan and Timur). At the same 
time, the figure employed is expressive, on the 
one hand, of the multitude of sordid human 
natures, and on the other hand, of a blind trust 
in this multitude. The salvability of the Scy- 
thians, however, is expressly declared by the 
Apostle Paul, Col. iii. 11. 

In the coalition of Satan with the mob of Gog 
and Magog, the combination of demon and hesst, 
serpent «nd swine, formed by the dragon figure, 
is completely realized. 





B.—EARTH-PICTURE OF THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


CHap. XX. 9, 10. 


9 And they went up on [om. on—ins. upon] the breadth of the earth, and compassed 
[encompassed] the camp [army or fortification (zapey8o27)] of the saints about [om. 
about], and the beloved city: and fire came down from God [or om. from God]! out of 

10 [ins. the] heaven, and devoured them. And the devil that deceived [seduceth or mis- 
leadeth] them was cast into the lake of [ins. the] fire and [or ins. the]? brimstone, 
where [ins. also are] the beast and the false prophet are [om. are], and [ins. they] 
shall be tormented day and night for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 9. "Ard rod Ocov is supported by Codd. §. B*., et al., but is not firmly established, [Treg. inserts; Lach., Alf., 


Tisch., omit with A.—E, R. C.] 


2 Ver. 10, [Tischendort (8th Ed.) inserts this article with .; Lach., Tisch, (1859), Treg., Alford, omit with A. B*, P., et 


al—E. B.C.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

By the prophetic preterite, as well as by the 
brevity of the description, the Seer expresses the 
yanity of this last rebellion, which is aimed di- 
rectly against God in His people, and which, not- 


withstanding its terrifically mighty development, 
is instantaneously annihilated. These enemies, 
with their creaturely forces, stand opposed, as 
they think, merely to a city of the children of 
peace, whilst in reality they are drawn up against 
all the cosmical powers of Heaven. And they 
went up upon the breadth of the earth. The idea is 
that they come from the low-lands of the corners 
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of the earth—to destroy the City of God upon the 
more central, elevated plain of the earth. But 
that the words are intended,to convey the pre- 
cise idea of a going up against Jerusalem, is diffi- 
cult to suppose, because for the Seer the true 
Jerusalem, according to chap. xxi., comes down 
from Heaven, and here only the beloved city is 
spoken of, which, as well as the camp of the saints 
—who are drawn up before the city, in order to 
its protection—the enemies encompass. It cannot 
be without reason that the Seer has here avoided 
the name of Jerusalem (although for an Israel- 
itish heart it might he paraphrased by the ex- 
pression, the beloved city), whilst in chap. xxi. he 
uses the name in the same sense in which it is 
employed by the Apostle Paul, Gal. iv. 26. At 
this moment, when the last and, apparently, the 
most. fearful crisis of the world’s history is close 
‘at hand—a crisis which is all the more fearful, 
or, we might say, the more demonically unnatu- 
ral, if we conceive of the glorified Christ as shut 
in, together with the saints, by the hostile host— 
there falls from Heaven a fire which consumes 
the foe. An exegetical reading, with the confi. 
dent feeling that this direct war against God 

-must likewise be put down by God, has added 
the words, from God; viewed in another as- 
pect, however, the brief term from Heaven is 
more effective; Heaven itself, the whole Cosmos, 
against which they finally rage, must now, for 
Gou’s sake, react against them, in destroying 
might, with its fire. And now Satan himself, 
who seduceth the nations, is cast into the pool 
of the fire and brimstone, whither the Beast and the 
False Prophet have preceded him. This view, 
like the discourse of Christ (Matt. xxv.), is at 
variance with the medieval idea that Satan, as 
a fire-demon and prince of hell, torments souls 
in bell. They shall, it is declared, be tormented 
day and night into the sons of the xons To the 
essence and spiritual condition of the prince of 
darkness and his consorts, their sphere and ex- 
ternal mode of existence shall correspond. There 
are in their character no motives for a change; 
except that through the consummate stagnation 
of their condition, their consummate irritation 
must be more and more neutralized, 
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EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Chap. xx. 9. And they went up.—Hab. i. 
6. ‘The term dvafaiverv, usual where military 
marches are spoken of (1 Ki. xxii. 4; Ju. i. 1), 
because the position of the attacked is naturally 
conceived of as on a height (Hengstenberg), is 
the more fitting here, since the march of the 
heathen is really directed upward against Jeru- 
salem.’ DcesTERDIECK. The primary statement 
is rather, however, that they go up upon the breadth 
of the earth, the symbolic elevated plain of the 
earth, which, as such, forms the specific antithe- 
sis to the symbolic four corners of the earth; it 
is the highland of the spirit. The object of the 
attack is then, certainly, defined in accordance 
with an Old Testament conception (see Zech. xii. 
7, 8; comp. Kohler, Sacharja, p. 185). The 
saints bave encamped about the beloved city to 
protectit. Allthe forces of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven form the defence for all its possessions. If 
we glance once more at the passage cited [Zech. 
xii. 7, 8], Zech. xiv. 1, 2 might seem to afford an 
explanation as to wherefore the Seer did not call 
the beloved city Jerusalem. Grotiusapprehended 
the Seven Churches by the camp of the saints, 
and Constantinople by the beloved city. Others 
(Augustine, Vitringa, Hengstenberg) have re- 
garded the city as the Church; Bengel and most 
moderns, as Jerusalem. 

And fire came down.—Ezek. xxxix. 6; 
xxxviii. 22; Gen. xix. 24; Lev. x. 2: Num. xvi. 
85; Luke ix.54. See Syn. View. The fire catas- 
trophe shows that the universal judgment of the 
world is ut hand—the fiery metamorphosis of the 
earth. And consumed them.—To be uvder- 
stood of the destruction of their life in this pre- 
sent world. 

Ver. 10. And the devil that seduceth (or 
misleadeth) them.—IIAavév, as the present 
participle, denotes the continuance of sin under 
punishment. And they shall be tormented. 
—Namely, the Devil, the Beast, and the False 
Prophet. A preliminary general presentment, 
see in chap. xiv. 11; the final presentment, chap. 
xx, 14, 15; xxi, 8, 


SECTION SEVENTH. 


The New Heaven and the New Earth. 


The Kingdom of Glory. 


Cuap. XX. 11—XXII. 5. 


A.—IDEAL HEAVENLY WORLD-PICTURE OF THE CONSUMMATION—ABOUT TO CHANGE 
TO THE REAL WORLD-PIOTURE OF THE NEW EARTH. 


Cuap. XX. 11—XXI. 8. 


11 


1. The End of the World; the Resurrection; the Judgment. 
And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on [the one sitting upon] © 


it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away [om. away]; and there was 


12 found no place [place was not found] for them. 


Aud I saw the dead, small and 
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great [the great and the small], stand [standing] before God [om. God—ins, the 
throne] ;’ and the [om. the] books were opened: and another book was opened, which 
is the book of life: and the dead were judged out of those [the] things which 

13 were [om. which were] written in the bouks, according to their works. And the 
sea gave up [forth] the dead which were in it; and death and hell [hades] deli- 
vered up [gave forth] the dead which were in them: and they were judged every 

14 man [each] according to their works. And death and hell [hades] were cast into 
the lake of [ins. the] fire. This is the second death’ [ins. , the lake of the fire].! 

15 And whosoever [if any one] was not found written in the book of life [ins. he] was 
cast into the lake of [ins. the] fire. 


2. The New Heaven and the New Earth. The Clarified World and the Kingdom of Glory. 
Cuap. XXI. 1-8. 


And I saw a new heaven and a new ea:th: for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away [departed] ;° and there was no more sea. [the sea is no more]. 
2 And I John [om. John j® saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
{om. from God] out of [ins. the] heaven [ins. from God], prepared as a bride 

3 adorned for her husband. And I heard a great voice out of heaven [om. heaven 
—ins. the throne]’ saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell [taberna«le] with them, and they shall be his people [peoples],? and God 
4 himself shall be with them, and be their God [or om. and be their God].2 And 
God [ God or om. God]" sha!l wipe away all tears [every tear] from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death [death shall be no more], neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain [nor shall sorrow, nor crying, nor pain, be 
5 any more]: for the furmer [first] tings are passed away [departed]. And he that 
sat [the one sitting] upon the throne said, Behold, I make all things new. And he 
said [saith] unto me [or om. unto me]," Write: for these words are true and faith- 

6 ful [faithful and true].” And hesaid unto me, It is [They are] done [or fulfilled].¥ 
T am [or am} [ins. the] Alpha and [ins. the] Omega, the beginning and the end. 

I will give unto him that is athirst [thirsteth] of the fountain of the water of life 

7 freely. He that overcometh [or conquereth] shall inherit all [om. all—ins. these] 
things; and I will b2 his (om. his—ins. to him a] God, and he shall be my [om. my— 

8 ins.to m2 ajson. But [ins. to] the fearful [cowardly], and unbelieving, and'® the 
[om. the] abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers [fornicators], and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and all [ins. the] liars, shall have [om. shall have] their part [ins. shall 
be] in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone: [,] which is the second death. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 12. The Recepta inverts the order, giving “small and great.” 

2 Ver. 12, Codd, A. B*., et al., give Opdvov; the Rec. gives Ocov. 

8 Ver. 14, A. B*., et al., give obtos 6 Odvatos 6 bevtepds Ett. 

4 Ver. 14. This clause is omitted by the Rec. [Crit. Eis. insert it in acc. with &. A. B*. P.—E. R. C.] 

5 Chap. xxi. 1. &. A. B*. give am7A@av instead of mapyAGe. 

6 Ver. 2. “ The words éy ‘Iwavv. were interpolated from the Vulgate by Erasmus.” (DELtTzscu.) 

7 Ver. 3. [Tisch., Treg., Alf. give Opdvov w'th &. A., Vuly., et al.; B.* P. give ovpavod.—K, R. C,] : 

8 Ver, 3. Cod. A. and Lachmann [Tisch., Treg , Alf.] give Aaot, Cod. B*., Vulg., et al. give the singular, whic his more in 
accordance with the symbolical expression. ‘ ‘5 pera. 

9 Ver. 3, [Tisch. (8th Ed.), Treg. omit with §. B.,* et al.; Lach., Tisch, (1859), Alf. give it with A. P., Vu'g., et al. 
—E. R. C. 

10 Ver 4, [Tisch., omitting the last clause of ver. 3 inserts merely a comma between avrav and kat, The rendering of 
his reading is—God Himself shall be with them. and shall wipe, etc.—E. R. C ] 

1 Ver. 5. [Crit. Eds. generally omit wou with A. B*.; it is given by &. P.—E. R. C.] 

12 Ver. 5. A. B*., et al., give mucrol Kal dAnOuvol; the Rec. reads inversely, ; : 

13 Ver, 6. There are three readings here: A., et a’., give yéyovav; B.* gives yéyova eyd, efc.; the Rec, takes its reading 
from chap.xvi. 17. [Lach., Tisch, (8th Ed.), Treg. give yéyovav; Alf. brackets the y.—H. R.C.] 

14 Ver. 6. [Tisch, (8th Ed.) omits eiue with &. B.* P.; Lach., Treg., Tisch. (1859) insert it with A,, Vulg., etal; Alf. 
brackets. The revding of the entire passage from yéyova (v) is exceedingly uncertain. ‘the possible renderings as given 
by Alford are: “They (viz. these words or all things) are fulfilled. I am the Alpha and the Omega,” or “I am become the Alpha 
and the Omega.”—K. R. C } 

16 Ver. 7, The reading tadra. in acc. with Codd. A. B*., et a/., is given instead of the Rec. ; ‘ fe 

16 Ver. 8. Cod. B., et a/., insert cai duapréAots, Since awicrous is giver in a more 8, ecial sense, auapt. might be given 
in a more special sense also. Ou account, however, of the significant totality of terms, it seems to be an addition. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. outset. First, the detachment of the section 
ch. xx. 11-14 from the foregoing last special 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW. j dgment, the judgment upon Satan. Secondly, 
Two points must here be established at the} the distinction, which is carried out here also, 
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of a predominantly heavenly-ideal and a predo- 
minantly terrestri-real vision-picture, or the dis- 
tinction of thesections ch. xxi. 1-8 and ch xxi. 9— 
xxii. 5. In respect to the first point, with the 
judgment upon Satan the last part of the world- 
judgment internal to this present world and 
life, or the outpouring of the Vials of Anger, is 
accomplished. Though the universal end-judg- 
ment is, by the Scriptures and the Church, pre- 
eminently denominated the Dies Jre, it lies be- 
yond the proper department of the Vials of An- 
ger, since it introduces the eternal dooms, and is 
a judgment unto life for the, blessed, as well as 
a death-judgment upon the damned; irrespec- 
tive of the fact that the term of the end judg- 
ment is, in Eschatology, summed up together 
with the foregoing special judgments in one 
great Day of Wrath, whose prelude is to be be- 
held in the day of wrath upon Jerusalem. In 
respect to the second point, we must not over- 
look the fact that the two finales contained in ch, 
xxi. 6, 7 and ch. xxii. 4, 5 would, as tautologies, 
obscure the text, if they were not to be regarded 
as parallels, in perfect analogy with the paral- 
lels ch. xii. 6 and xii. 14. The antithesis does 
here, indeed, issue in a point in which the two 
lines are not so strongly distinguished-—Heaven 
descends to earth: earth becomes Heaven—; 
still, the pause between the visional Heaven- 
picture and the appearance of the City of God 
upon earth is distinctly perceptible (chap. xxi. 
10). 

The present Section A branches into the great 
antithesis of the end of the old world and the 
appearance or, primarily, the heavenly develop- 
ment, of the new world. 

The centre and causality of the end of the 
world is the great white throne and the Judge 
enthroned thereon. The adjectives great and 
white manifestly denote the majesty and holiness 
of the Judge and His judgment. 

In harmony with the universalism of the judg- 
ment and in accordance with vers. 4 and 5, God 
Himself is to be understood by the Judge; not, 
however, to the exclusion of the fact that Christ is 
the appearance of the great judging God (Tit. ii. 18), 
and thus His Parousia has here mediated the 
Last Judgment. With the great appearance of 
God the Judge, a complete subversion of the old 
form of the world takes place:—the corporeal 
world becomes nothing; the spiritual world 
becomes all. From His face the earth and 
the Heaven fied: and fied without a goal—they 
vanished. This cannot be apprehended as a 
real annihilation of the world, as the ancient or- 
thodoxy maintained. And though the idea does 
essentially coincide with the fiery metamorphosis 
of 2 Pet. iii. 10-13, it was not the intention of 
the Seer hyperbolically to express that fact [of 
the fiery metamorphosis]. Rather, in the anti- 
thesis, ''he corporeal world vanishes, the spiritual 
world appears, is contained the strongest ex- 
pression of the thought that at last, under the 
almighty operation of the absolute personality 
of God, personal relations, as the true life-prin- 
ciples of the world, must become perfectly mani- 
fest. Above all, the old antithesis between 
Heaven and earth is hereby removed. But as 
decidedly as worldly relations withdraw, spirit- 
ual relations come into prominence. The Seer 


beholds the dead standing before the throne ;—the 
great, because even the greatest is subject to this 
judgment, and the small, because even the small- 
est shall have perfect justice done him here. 
And with this the geaeral resurrection is ex- 
pressed; emphasis is uot laid upon it, however, 
in the same manner as upon the first resurrection, 
because it is not specifically a resurrection to 
life. Clearly and positively as personalities 
themselves appear before the throne, just so dis- 
tinctly are all the works of all individuals— 
works which bear the impress of their characters 
and which have fixed their destinies—in ever- 
lasting remembrance. There are the books, 
which are opened for the revelation of these 
works, in the unitous character of which latter 
the judicial sentence is, de facto, ulready extant 
(Matt. xii. 87). From the books the Seer dis- 
tinguishes the book, the book of life, as the book 
kar’ é&Soyqv, the Bible of eternity set forth in 
living Divine images. In this book, that sum 
total is already made up, for which the books in 
the plural contain, amongst other things, the 
material. Those who are writfen in this book 
have already, in spirit, passed the judgment 
(John vy. 24; Rom. vi.; Gal. ii. 19). The re- 
sult of the life of other men is contained in the 
books, but is also summed up in the brief epi- 
tome presented in the statement that they have 
fallen under judgment if their names are not 
found in the book of life. The following anti- 
theses should be noted: 1. The books and the 
book; 2. The works and the names; 3. The 
lostness of the names of the lost inthe confusion 
of their works; and the concentration of the 
works of faith in the names of the faithful, the 
perfected characters. Formally, therefore, the 
judgment is general; ali stand before the throne. 
And it must all the more be general, since the 
very separation of the righteous from the mass 
of the unrighteous is itself the expression and 
illustration of the judgment. Ina material as- 
pect, however, the genera! judgment, with this 
very separation of the righteous, brings in view 
the special judgment of damnation; the more, 
since the truly perfected C: ristians, the escha- 
tological Christians, we might say the approved 
ones of the end-time, with all the martyrs, who 
represent a spiritual end time through the en- 
tire course of the world’s history (scarcely 
those also who have become believers during the 
thousand years), are already, through the first 
resurrection, not only exempted from the judg- 
ment, but also called to share in its administra- 
tion. 

This general description of the judgment is 
followed by a specialization which goes back to 
the beginning. And first in regard to the dead. 
They come back from every direction out of the 
condition in which they have been hitherto; 
through the medium of the general resurrec- 
tion they are placed before the throne of God. 
Not even into the abyss could they have sunk so 
deep as not to appear again. We, therefore, ap- 
prehend the detailed description as a gradation. 
That they are given back by the earth is as- 
sumed by the Seer asa matter of course. But 
also by the sea, in whose depths they seemed to 
have vanished forever; by death, by the power 
of death itself; and by the realm of the dead 
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[Hades]*—are they given up. So far as the 
immortality of the soul is concerned, these cate- 
gories are all alike: in whatever way they [as 
to body] perished, they all [as to soul] live on. 
Again, so far as death is concerned. they are 
all dead and in the realm of the dead [Hades]. 
But in respect of the relation of these categories 
to a bodily appearance before the throne of God, 
gradual distinctious are formed. They vanished 
in the depth of the ocean ;—they are here again. 
They seemed long since a prey to the power of 
death ;—they are living again. They seemed to 
be floating away as shades in the gloomy land 
beyond the portals of death ;—here they come as 
entire men in the reality of earthly life, summoned 
before the judgment throne of God. So they 
are judged, each one according to his work. The 
judgment is thus thoroughly general and thor- 
oughly individual, and likewise, as the final 
judgment, characterized as in accordance with 
the works of those judged (Matt. xxv.). The 
judgment mukes a thorough end of the old form 
of the world. Death itself is cast into the pool 
of fire. As the natural life of the blessed is 
swallowed up in the spiritual life, so the natural 
death is merged into the spiritual death. The 
natural death appertains to the region of becom- 
ing; with the abolition of this region, it is itself 
abolished. What remains of it is the sense of 
continual self-annihilation in the region of an 
absolutely indifferentized [neutralized] self-tor- 
menting existence. The whole institution of the 
realm of the dead [Hades], so far as its dark 
side is concerned, passes into the pool of fire, 
into the condiion of a death multiplied into 
itself, and yet a conscious, living death. Again, 
together with death and Hades, the spiritually 
dead incur the judgment of the pool of firc. 
Life, life, life, to infinitude, is denoted when it 
is said: the name is found in the book of life. 
The contrast is death, death, death, to infinitude. 
Middle positions, uncertain, wavering forms, 
have ceased to be, for it is the harvest of the 
world. 

The pool of fire, or the pond-like, stagnating 
lake of fire, denotes the entire precipitate of the 
world and worldly history; hence the new 
world can unfold itself, over against it, in all its 
glory. The Seer first heholds the new world in 
the antithesis of the new Heaven and the new 
earth, for the old Heaven and the old earth 
have departed, and the sea is not any more. The 
sea is tue womb of shapeless life, as the nutri- 
ment of life that is in process of shaping, and 
in this respect it is an attribute of the region 
of becoming, but not of the region of being. It 
will be understood that Heaven and earth are 
intended not in the cosmical sense merely, but 
also in the sp'ritual sense, and this may be true 
of the sea also. Forthe sea of nations is, in 
common with the mundane sea, a womb—a 
womb of characters, as the latter is of creatures. 
That which is to unite Heaven and earth is the 
Holy City, the New Jerusalem, prepared in Heaven 
by God as a bride adorned for her husband. 

Our first business here is to reconcile this 
Parousia of the perfected Church of God with 
the Parousia of Christ and His escort (ch. xix. 








* [See Excursus at the end of this Section.—E. R. C.] 


14). It is impossible to accept the confused 
notion that another Parousia of Christ from 
Heaven must ensue here. Consequently, we 
must distinguish the train of His elect, which 
has accompanied Him to earth, and has here 
compacted itself into a whole, from the general 
constituents of the Church Triumphant; a dis- 
tinction which was suggested in chs. vii. and 
xiv. The Church Triumphant in the other 
world does not. consist purely of warriors of God 
[ Gotteskdmpfer] in the narrower sense of that 
term, and it has found a new home in that other 
world. Therefore the barrier between Heaven 
and earth must be in the act of vanishing, if the 
new earth is to be raised to the dignity of 
becoming the mother-couniry of the new Church 
of God. This, however, seems to be « polar 
vital law: Principial consummation bears upward 
from earth to Heaven; the consummate appear- 
ance of life brings back again from Heaven to 
earth, This may be otherwise expressed as fol- 
lows: Redemption, as principial, first coducts 
the redeemed from without inwards; next, as 
eschatological, from within outwards. 

Thus ensues the heavenly consummation of 
God’s Kingdom upon earth. It is prociaimed 
by a great voice from the Throne—hence by a 
solemn declaration in the name of the Divine 
government—in a progressive series of theocratic 
items. 

First, the theocratic cultus slall find its fulfill- 
ment in the consummation of the Kingdom of 
glory. Bvhold, the Tabernacle of God is with men. 
That which wus typically heralded by the Jew- 
ish tabernacle, and, later, by the Temple; that 
which the Church principially realized,—attains 
now its consummate and visible appearance: a 
Congregation of God, in which man’s commu- 
nion with God is completely realized. 

Secondly, the visible appearance of the full 
harvest of all pious tear-seed sown throughout 
the history of the world. God will wipe away 
every tear from their eyes. An image which might 
have been drawn from the nursery is employed 
to express the sublimest thought—the transmu- 
tation of all the earthly sufferings of the pious 
into heavenly bliss, through the sensible pre- 
sence of Divine love and faithfulness. We may 
also say—the perfect transfiguration of the cross. 
For the first things have departed. A second, 
imperishable Kingdom of Life has arisen, in con- 
trast to the second death. 

Thirdly, the visible appearance of the renewal 
of th- earth, or rather of the whole earthly Cos- 
mos,—relatively, of the whole universe itself. 
Behold, I make all things new. This promise, too, 
must be written; it becomes, in pursuance of the 
Divine order, a written bond for the hope of 
mankind, like the promises in ch. xiv. 13 and 
ch, xix. 9, 

Fourthly, the full realization of all the pro- 
missory words of God. And He said unto me: 
They are fulfilled, Namely, the words of 
which it is declared: They are trustworthy and 
true [veritable]. They have become realized in 
the new earth, as words creative of God’s second, 
new and eternal world. The surety for them 
is given by the same God Who must be the 
Omega of all life, because He is its beginning (see 
Rom, xi. 36). 
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Fifthly, together with the universal destiny 
of the world, all individual destinies are fulfilled. 
For the men of longing, all longing for the eter- 
nal will be satisfied. The fountain of the water 
of life—highest life and sense of life, springing 
forth to infinitude from the depths of the God 
head—is offered for the free enjoyment of all 
who have thirsted for it. , 

But as the highest need of the soul, the 
longing for its true element, has made the 
thirsters warriors, combatants against all illu- 
sions of false satisfaction, and since victory has 
crowned the constant conflict, the second indi- 
vidualization of the promise runs thus: He that 
congquereth [or the conqueror] shatl inherit these 
things —namely, the fulfillment of all these pro- 
mises. And that which constitutes the centre, 
the sum and substance of this inheritance, is 
express¢d in the words: J will be his God, and 
he shall be My son (1 Jobn iii. 2). 

Because the reference is to a conquest and a 
fulfillment conditioned entirely upon ethical 
grounds, an auwtithesis is once more employed. 

It is highly significant that the lost are 
designate, above all, as cowards. In re- 
spect of the measure and vocation of man, in 
face of eternity and its revelations, faith is, in 
the first place, heroic bravery and gallantry; 
on the other hand, unbelief, in its fundamental 
form, is faint-heartedness, cowardice, despair 
as to the high calling of God and the high voca- 
tion of huiran nature. Under this character- 
ism, therefore, the wnbeliever comes, with his 
timorousness in view of Divine truth; the sinner, 
in the narrower sense of the term, as one who 
is timorous in regard to the worth of righteous- 
ness;* the murderer, who was timorous at the 
calling of love; the fornicator, who was timo- 
rous at the law of spiritual liberty and purity 
of life; the sorcerer, who was timorous at the 
sanctity of Nature’s laws; the ddolater, who, in 
his timorousness, surrendered the glory of the 
knowledge of God; also the liar, who despaired 
as to the good in truth;—they all cowardly 
despaired of the Life in life, the Divine word, 
law and Spirit—hence their portion shall be in the 
pool of fire. Their tendency led, in a straight 
line, to the perturbation of their being in abso- 
lute irritation. 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ch. xx. 11. The pause between the foregoing 
section and the present one is marked by the 
announcement of a new vision: «al eldov. 

Ver. 11. A great white throne.—The 
greatness and whiteness are indicative of the glory 
and holiness of the throne (Diisterd.). 

And the One sitting upon it.—Who is 
this? Answers: 1. The Messiah (Bengel e¢ al. ; 
Matt. xxvi. 81 [64?]); 2. God (De Wette, Heng- 
stenb., Diisterd.; see chap.i.8; iv. 8; xxi. 5, 6; 
Dan. vii. 9); 8. God and Christ, “the Two form- 
ing One, in perfect undividedness” (Ewald). 
With this modification, the visible appearance of 
God in Christ, No. 3 is entirely correct (Tit. ii. 
18; 1 John vy. 20).—The earth and the hea- 
ven fled (see chap. xvi. 20; xxi. 1).—The 
antithesis between the appearance of God and 





_ * See Text, AND Gram, NotEs, 


the disappearance of the world as world, is rep- 
resented under the figure of an antagonism and 
conflict. Before the God Who muketh all things 
new the old form of the world takes to flight.— 
And place was not found for them.—The 
renewal pervades everything. 


Ver. 12. And I saw.—The dead have once 
more taken visible shape.—The great and the 
small (see chap. xi. 18; xiii. 16).—The perfect 
equality of men before the judgment seat of God 
is repeatedly declared. The 12th verse, as Diis- 
terdieck judiciously remarks, closes with a 
general description; ver. 13th then reverts to 
special items, as in ch.xv. land 6. Bengel and 
Hengst. apprebend the relation as a continuous 
unitous description: in that case, the vexpot of 
ver. 12 would necessarily be those who are 
transformed, who have lived to see the day 
of the Parousia, in contrast to those who are 
really raised from the dead. Such a view does 
violence to the text.—Books were opened.— 
(Dan. vii. 10). As there is repeated mention 
of books in the Apocalypse, so likewise is there 
in the Gospel of John (the Scriptures); see espe- 
cially ch. xxi.25. The book of life is but one; 
it is the book of the life of mankind in a concen- 
trated form. Whilst the books seem to be 
journals concerning the works of all, the book 
contains the heavenly result of the history of 
tbe world, a register of the treasure, the KAjpoc, 
the harvest of God, in the names of the blessed. 
Since the entire decision is briefly contained in 
the question: Is the name of such unl such a man 
in the book of life, or not? the books occupy 
the place of vouchers. Thus in Matt. xxv. the 
one book is illustrated in the statement that 
Christ places the sheep on H's right hand, and 
the goats on His left hand; the ensuing discus- 
sion of the works of the righteous and the 
wicked, however, is suggestive of the books. 


Ver. 13. And the sea.—The sea cannot here 
be understood directly as the sea of nations, 
although it is thus that Hengstenberg defines 
even this declaration, maiutaining that the 
reference is to those who have perished in the 
battles of the nations. According to this, the 
literal form of the passage Would be: the battle- 
fields gave back their dead. In this case, in the 
subsequent sentence where it speaks of death as 
giving up its dead, we should have to under- 
stand those who had fallen on those fields of 
battle, rather than, with Hengstenberg, unblest 
dead ones. However, the reference is rather to 
different conditions of the dead. Personalities 
of all sorts (ver. 12) must re-appear out of mor- 
tal conditions of all sorts (see Syn. View). In re- 
gard to the sea, De Wette, after Wetstein, ground- 
l-ssly cites a pagan idea here, according to 
which those who had been swallowed up in the 
sea did not enter Hades. According to Diister- 
dieck, this second presentation [ver. 13] em- 
braces only such as incur the punishment of the 
second death or the lake of fire. This assump- 
tion is based upon the false hypoth sis that, 
according to ver. 5, all believers rose from the 
dead at the beginning of the Millennial King- 
dom. In that case the beginning of the Millen- 
nial Kingdom would really have constituted the 
judgment itself. Any blessed effects of the 
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Parousia upon the world of nations would then 
have been out of the question. 

Ver. 14. An@ Death and Hades, etc.— 
“Deith and Hades,* presented in ver. 18 (comp. 
ch. i. 18) as localities, here appear (comp. ch. 
vi. 8) personified, as demonic powers”’ (Diister- 
dieck). The Apocalyptist, however, would pro- 
bably not father this conception. The inference 
is, rather, that the pool of fire must not be 
understood in a purely ethical sense, but that it 
has also its physical side. And this declaration 
doubtless imp rts that the two ground-forms of 
the old mortality—first, dying is-lf, and sec- 
ondly, the mode of existence of the dead—are 
merged iu their consummation-form, in which 
nothing remains of them but the second death, 
the wonic suffering of the lost (see Is. xxv. 8; 
1 Cor, xv. 26). 

Ver. 15. And if any one was not, ete — 
Litera ly app:ehended, this seems very hard; 
ideally apprehended it means, where the second, 
higher lire is utterly wanting, there is the sec- 
ond death; the essential and proper fulfillment 
of death; the natural, and therefore the positive 
consequence. 

Ch. xxi. 1. And I saw.—Picture of the 
consummation—first, as a Heaven-picture. The 
final goal of the history of the old world; there- 
fore, the final goal of all the longing of all the 
pious (Rom. viil.), of all revelations of salvation 
and prophecies, of all the forms and operations 
of the redemption and of the Kingdom of God, 
and hence even of all judgments, which at last, 
in the concentration of the final judgment, were 
obliged to make room for the eternal City of 
God. ‘‘Augustine (De Civ. Dei xx 17) appre- 
hends what tollows de seculo futuro et immortali- 
tate et xternitae sanctorum, and this opinion of 
his has, with more justicethan others pronounced 
by him upon the Apocalypse, become authorita- 
tive.’ De Werre. Even Hengstenberg, with a 
salto mortale, touching lightly the last period of 
the rebellion of Gog and Magog, has leaped 
from the medieval Kingdom into the consumma- 
tion-time of the new Jerusalem. Grotius, on 
the contrary, keeps to the period subsequent to 
Constantine, and Vitringa conceives of the time 
as still prior to the universal judgment (comp. 
Diisterd., p. 562, but particularly De Wette, p. 
194). From the stand-point of a conception of 
heavenly felicity as abstractly spiritual, many 
have been unable to reconcile themselves to this 
descent of Heaven to earth, in antithesis to a 
rising of earth to Heaven. ‘The idea of the 
Church Triumphant is not that which precisely 
corresponds with the idea presented here: the 
conception here presented is that of the Kingdom 
of God in its consummation—a Kingdom for 
which Christ has, in His Church, broken the 
way—a Kingdom which has been gradually 
actualized —the Kingdom of the whole of 
redeemed and blessed humanity; the dominion 
of Christ is merged in that of God, Who is pre- 
sent (ver. 11), and shares His Throne with the 
Lamb (ch. xxii 1).”” Ds Werrs. 

A new Heaven and a new earth (Is Ixv. 
17; lxvi.; Psalm civ. 380). ‘The theological 
question as to whether the old world is to pass 








* [See Excuisus at the end of the section.—E, R. C.] 


away in such a manner that the new world will 
arise from it as from a seed, or whether an 
absolute new creation, following upon the com- 
plete destruction of the old world, is 10 be 
assumed, can be decided least of all by the 
Apocalyptic description; this description, how- 
ever (comp. also 2 Pet. iii. 10 +qq.), is not 
opposed to the former view, which has greater 
Scriptural probabilities in its favor than the lat- 
ter (1 Cor. xv 42sqq.; Rom. viii. 21; Matt. 
xix. 28).” DuxsrerpicoK. On the contrary, 
the Apocalypse alone sets forth the true media- 
ti n of the last metamorphosis of the old world, 
in the Millennial Kingdom. The idea of the 
antithesis of an absolute destruction and new 
creation belongs only to the half-spiritualistic, 
half-materialistic leiter-theology of orthodox- 
ism. 

And the sea.—Why is it no more? The fol- 
Jowing answers to this inquiry are presented by 
Dusterdieck: 1. Navigation is no longer neces- 
sary (Andr.); 2 It is dried up hy the universal 
conflagration (Bede); 8. As the old world arose 
out of the water, so the new has arisen out of 
the fire (De Wette); 4. A horror of the deep 
sea (Hwald); 5, There was no sea in Paradise 
either (Ziillig); 6. Connection of the sea with 
the infernal abyss (Ewald II.); 7. The sea as a 
constituent part of the old world. ‘The text 
does not forbid the idea of a new sea accompa- 
nying the new earth” (Diisterd.). For our ex- 
planation see the Synopr. Virw, 

Ver. 2. The holy City. — New Jeru- 
salem.—It is related to the dvw ‘lepovoadnu 
(Gal. iv. 26) as the resurrection is related to the 
privciple of the new life; or the Palingenesia 
to the dvayévynoic; as the end to the harvest 
(1 Cor. xv). The heavenly essence of the 
Church of God, possessed by it even upon earth, 
here arrives at a heavenly manifestation.— 
Coming down from God.—For a kindred 
rabbinical conception, cited by Wetstein on the 
passage in Galatians, see Diisterdieck, p. 563.— 
Prepared.—See ch. xix. 7, 8; 2 Cor. xi. 2; 
Eph. v. 27; 1 Pet. iii. 8. The new Jerusalem, 
as the sum of perfected individuals, is the City 
of God; ia its unity, it is the Bride of Christ. 
The consummate manhood of all the citizens of 
the City of God is conditioned by their consum- 
mate receptivity, which extends even to perfect 
unanimity. 

Ver. 3. Behold, the tabernacle of God.— 
See Is. ii. 3; iv. 5; Ezek. xxxvii. 27; xliii. 7; 
1 Cor. iii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 19-22. 

Ver. 4. God shall wipe away, e/c —See Ps. 
exxvi. 5, 6; Is. xxv. 8; lxv. 19.—Death — 
See ch. xx. 14.—Sorrow.—Mouruing for the 
dead, especially.—Nor crying, nor pain.— 
Kpavyf is the acute form of sorrow (‘‘ vehement 
outcry,—for instance, at the experience of such 
acts of violence as are indicated in ch. xiii. 10, 
17; ii. 10. [Bleek, Ewald; comp. Ex. iii 7, 9; 
Esther iv. 3.]’”” Dursrerp.). The mévo¢, pain, 
or painful labor, is the chronic form of the same. 
—For the first things —To be taken in an 
emphatic sense, like the jirst man (1 Cor. xv. 4, 
5 sqq.)—the present eon. In accordance with 
the entire mass of Holy Scripture, the world is 
designed to be a succession of two worlds. 

Ver. 5. And the One sitting upon the 
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throne, efe.—‘‘That which the heavenly voice 
[ver. 3], interpreting the vision of John, had 
proclaimed, is now confirmed by the One sitting 
upon the throne (comp. chap.'xx. 11), in two 
speeches.’ Dusstsrp. The words, And He 
saith unto me: Write; for these words, 
etc., are, according to Bengel, Ziillig, Hengst., 


and Diisterdieck, an interlogue [Zwischenrede— 


between-speech] on the part of the Angel; these 
commentators refer to ch. xix. 9 and xxii.6. Ob- 
serve, however, the change bet ween ch. xiv. 9sqq. 
and ver. 13 [to which also reference is made by 
Diisterdieck]. There the discourse of the Angel 
is followed by a speech from Heaven which 
commands the Seer to write the comforting de- 
claration [ver. 13]. We therefore cannot infer 
from ch. xix. 9 that an angelic speech here 
interrupts the voice from the throne. And this 
inference is the less proper from the fact that 
it would seem very strange for the speech of an 
Angel to be made to corroborate the language 
of God Himself. Moreover, the Divine speech 
in ver. 6 is too closely connected with ver. 5 for 
the above-cited view to be tenable. 

Ver. 6. They are fulfilled.—Comp. chap. 
xvi. 17. According to Diisterdieck, yéyovav 
refers to what John has previously seen. But 
his visions were sure in themselves. We refer 
the expression to the Adyor in the sense of high- 
est realization; they have become facts. The 
words, Iam the Alpha and the Omega, etc., 
contain the proof of the foregoing assertion that 
the words of God are, on the one hand, words of 
absolute faithfulness (zvoro/), and, on the other 
han, of absolute reality (aAy3ivoi).—I will 
give unto him that thirsteth, e/c.—In tha 
satisfaction of all true human longing, the height 
of human blessedness is expressed (blessedness 
==possession of fullness; comp. the Lexicons). 

Ver.7. He that conquereth.—(See the 
Seven Epistles.) Here, towards the end, we are 
once more carried back to the beginning. For 
the nucleus of the Seven Churches, considered in 
their symbolic totality, is the foundation for the 
glorious City of God which is now about to 
appear.—God as the inheritance of man; con- 
summate blessedness: man as the son of God; 
consummate dignity (Matt. v. 9; Rom. viii. 17). 

Ver. 8. But the cowardly.—AciAoic. ‘In 
contrast to 6 wixdv, those Christians are 
meant who elude the painful combat with the 
world by denying the faithfulness of the faith 
(Bengel, De Wette, Hengst.).”’ DunstarpIncK. 
This is certainly a much too special and su- 
perficial explanation. The category of these 
cowards, who were cowardly in the highest rela- 
tion, embraces all the lost: that is, in other 
words—in view of the high epic goal of human- 
ity, all lagging behind and being lost is traced 
back to a tack of specific sonic manly courage, 
toa shameful straggling from the ranks and a de- 
sertion of one’scolors. If weapprehend the dezAoic 
as composing a genus, a significant senary of spe- 
cies is formed: 1. Unbelievers and the abominable 
(in practice), transgressors against nature (see 
Rom.i.); 2. Murderers and fornicators (cruelty and 
sensuality—a well-known pair); 38. Sorcerers 
and idolaters. Even here the affinity is manifest, 
Now, however, a seventh sort supervenes, appa- 
rently,—tiars. But it is not without import that 





an addition is here made—«a? 7aovv—in accord- 
ance with which these latter are classed with 
idolaters. Idolatry is in several instances in 
the Apocalypse designated as falsity (see ch. xiv. 
5; also Grot., ch. xxi. 27; xxii. 15; comp. Rom. 
i, 25).—Unbelieving.—According to Bengel 
and Ewald: Apostates from the faith. Ac- 
cording to Diisterdieck: Inhabitants of the earth 
hostile to the Christian faith. In the universal 
judgment, this distinction is no longer of any 
importance; the heathen is an unbeliever—the 
unbeliever is a heathen. — Abominable.— 
Those who through the working of abomination 
have made themselves abominable, éGdeAvypévor, 
flagitiis fedi.—Their part.—Change of con- 
struction. We are not to overlook the fact that 
they have deserved their lot, i.¢., have drawn it 
upon themselves as the penalty of their sin. 


[EXXCURSUS ON HADES.) 
By the American Editor. 


[Concerning the souls of the departed, between 
the periods of their decease and the resurrection 
of their bodies, there are two questions of ac- 
knowledged interest. The one relates to their 
moral condition; the other, to their locai habitation. 
The former of these questions it is not intended 
to discuss at all in this Excursus. The doctrine 
generally held in Protestant Churches is herein 
assumed to be true—viz.: that at death the pe- 
riod of gracious opportunity and discipline is 
brought to a close; that the souls of believers in 
Christ are at once made perfect in holiness and 
do immediately pass into glory; and that the 
souls of unbelievers, having sinned away their 
day of grace, are left hopeless in their sins, and 
are reserved in misery for public condemnation 
and everlasting destruction, 

The second of these questions—viz.: that which 
relates to the local habitation of departed spirits— 
is one, not only of great interest, but also, in the 
judgment of all who have given special attention 
to it, of great difficulty. This difficulty arises, in 
the judgment of the writer, from three sources. 
The first and most important of these is the reti- 
cence of Scripture on the subject—but little is 
revealed thereon in the Word of God. More, 
however, is revealed than is generally sup- 
posed. 

The second source of difficulty is properly in- 
troduced by the preceding remark. Notwith- 
standing the amount of distinct revelation, the 
whole matter is obscured tothe reader of the 
English Version of the Bible by the erroneous 


rendering of the Hebrew term inv (Sheol) and 


its Greek equivalent "Acdyc (Hades). These words 
which in the original Scriptures have a fixed 
and definite meaning, indicating a place in the 
Unseen World distinct from both Heaven and 
Hell (regarded as the place of final punishment), 
are constantly rendered by either grave or Hell. 
By this mitranslation an idea proper to the 
Word of God is completely blotted out from the 
Engl sh Version; and, not only so, but the texts 
which present that iden are distributed amongst 
those which set forth two entirely distinct ideas— 
thus obscuring the teachings of Scripture con- 
cerning both the grave and Hell. But the ob- 
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scuring and confusing influence of this erroneous 
translation does not terminate upon those who 
study only the English Version. The first and 
most enduring conceptions of the doctrines of 
Scripture are derived from the Version we read 
in childhood—conceptions which, even when 
false, subsequent study often fails to eradicate. 
And beyoni this, —every Version, especially the 
one in common use, is, to a certain extent, a 
Commentary, and as such exerts a powerful in- 
fluence over the minds of students of the original 
Scriptures. Had the word Hapus been repro- 
duced in our Version, much of the confusion that 
now embarrasses this subject could never have 
found existence. And here it is in place to re- 
mark that even though the Greek and Hebrew 
words were indefinite, synonymous sometimes 
with grave and sometimes with Hell, it would have 
been well, since the Holy Ghost inspired syno- 
nyuus, to have preserved their use in our Version. 

The third source of difficulty is the general 
and almost unquestioned assumption that the 
dwelling-place of the souls of the righteous dead 
has been the same since the Resurrection of Christ. 
that it was before that event—an assumption op- 
posed, as the effort will be made to show, to dis- 
tinct intimations in the Word of God. In conse- 
quence of this assumption, there have been two 
schools in the Evangelical Church, each basing 
its doctrine on the clear and irrefragable teach- 
ing of the Scriptures—the one, in view of the 
ante-resurrectiou testimony, affirming the exist- 
ence of an intermediate place, located in Hades, 
into which the souls of those who now die in the 
Lord are carried; the other, in view of the post- 
resurrection testimony, denying that there is 
now, or ever has been, such a place. 

It is the desire of the writer to contribute 
something toward the settlement of this interest- 
ing question; and to this end he will endeavor 
to set forth what seems to him, after careful in- 
vestigation, to be the Scriptural teavhing con- 
cerning SHeot or Haves. To avoid confusion, 
the Greek term Hapgs, which is the Septuagint 
and New Testament equivalent of the Hebrew 
SHEOL, will be used throughout this article. It 
may also be remark d-that the term HELL will 
always be employed as indicating the place of finul 
punishment. 

It will be proper to say something as to the 
principles and mode of the investigation as con- 
ducted in the study. It was assumed, in the 
first place, th t it should be made entirely within 
the field of the original Scriptures—the Septua- 
gint being used as a door of communication be- 
tween the Hebrew of the Old Testament and the 
Greek of the New. It was also assumed that 
each expression employed in Scripture to indi- 
cate a topic of revelation, should be regarded as 
Maintaining one uniform sense throughout the 
Word of God,—wniless, indeed, the contexts of 
different instances of its use should require us to 
put different senses upon it. It is desirable that 
the limitation of this principle should be dis 
tinctly recognized. It was not dogmatically as- 
sumed that each expression must, at all hazards, 
be regarded as having only one sense; but that, 
until the contrary should appear, each passage 
should be so regarded. Now, the term Hades 
(Sheol) occurs six/y five times in the Old Testa- 


ment; in thirty-one instances it is rendered inthe 
English Version by grave, in thirty-one by Hell,* 
and in three by pit. Inthe New Testament it oc- 
curs eleven times; in one of these instances it ig 
rendered by grave, and in ten by Hell. It was 
not assumed that these renderings, or at least 
one class of them, must be wrong; on the con- 
trary, it was admitted that the very fact that they 
bad been made by the learned Translators car- 
ried wita it strong probability of their essential 
correctness—not so strong, indeed, as to make un- 
hecessary an investigation or to show the impro- 
priety of this assumption in order thereto, yet 
sufficiently strong 10 make manifest the import- 
ance of the limitation. 

As tothe mode of the investigation—all the 
passages in which Hades occurs were tabulated 
and compared together, with the view of deter- 
mining whether, consistently with the contextual 
requirements of each, some uniform meaning 
might not he given to the term. The experi- 
ment was successful beyond most sanguine ex- 
pectation. It resu'ted in the conviction that by 
Hades is designated—I. Not the grave; 11 Not 
Hell; III. Not the Unseen World, including 
Heaven and Hell; IV. Not the state of death; 
V. But—(1) a Place in the Unseen World dis- 
tinct from both Heaven and Hell; (2) having, be- 
fore the resurrection of Christ, two compuart- 
ments—one of comfort, the other of misery; (8) 
to which, antecedent to the resurrection of 
Christ, the souls of all who died were carried; 
(4) into which Christ, at His death, descended, 
delivering the souls of the righteous; (5) to 
which, since the ascension of Christ, the souls 
of the wicked, and of the wicked only, have keen 
consigned; (6) in which they are reserved in mi- 
sery against the day of general judgment; (7) 
from which they are then to be brought for public 
judgment previously to their being cast into Hell. 

The following argument is designed to com- 
mend the foregoing results of private study to 
others. It will be found to be strictly Scriptu- 
ral, The truth of the facts on which it is based 
can be readily tested by any one who has access 
to the Englishman’s Hebrew, the Englishman’s 
Greek, and Cruden’s English Concordance. 

As a further preliminary it is proper, though 
scarcely necessary, to state that in conducting 
the special arguments to prove that Hades is not 
the grave, is not Hell, etc., it is not designed to 
assert that in many particular passages the ori- 
ginal term cannot bear the meanings denied to 
them. It is freely admitted that in some in- 
stances it may be translated grave, and in others 
Hell, without destroying the sense. And so in 
some instances it might be translated house, and 
in others shy. This is but saying that in every 
passage the context does not determine the 
meaning of all the terms employed therein. It 
is contended, first, that in no passage are these 
meanings required by the context; and, secondly, 
that in many they are excluded thereby. It is 
also claimed that it will become apparent upon 
a careful examination that, while the one mean- 
ing attributed to the term in this Excursus is 
required by many passages, it is exeluded by 
none—that consistently with the context, it may 





* [In two of these, the Margin reads grave—K. R. C.] 
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be put upon it in every instance of its occurrence 
in the Word of God. 

It is also proper to mention that independent 
arguments will not be presented in proof of each 
one of the points included in the last general to- 
pic. Itis believed that the truth of each will 
appear in the course of the general discussion. 


J. Hades not the Grave. 


This will be argued, in the first place, from 
data afforded by the Old Testament; and, se- 
condly, from that afforded by the New. 

A. That Hades must be regarded as having been 
used in the Old Testament to designate something 
different from the literal grave, seems to be evident 
from the following considerations: 

1. It is never construed in the mode, nor with 
the terms, continually employed in the case of 
3p. (or 93), and which unmistakably mark 


that term asdesignating the place of the sepulture 
of the body. Thus 13) is used in both singular 


and plural ;—it has a territorial location, Ex. xiv. 
11; its site is purchased and sold, Gen. xxiii. 4— 
20; it is possessed by the owner of the soil or hy 
the person buried therein, Gen. 1. 5, xxxv. 20; 
it is dug by human hands, Gen. 1. 5; it is con- 
nected with the verb signifying to bury, Gen. 
xlvii. 30;—dead bodies are buried in it by living 
men, Gen. 1. 18;—it is marked by a monument, 
Gen. xxxv. 20; it may be touched by living 
men, Num. xix. 16; literal dead bones are in it, 
2 Kings xiii. 21;—it may be opened by men and 
the bones exhumed, 2 Kings xxiii. 16. Hades is 
always singular; it is never thus construed; it 
is not in a single instance thus spoken of. 

2. It is spoken of with expressions of compa- 
rison utterly incon~istent with the idea of the li- 
teral grave. Thus we read of—‘‘The lowest 
Hades,” Deut. xxxii. 22, Ps. Ixxxvi. 13; “The 
depths of Hades,” Prov. ix. 18; ‘‘The midst of 
Hades,” Ezek. xxxii. 21. 

8. It is in two instances clearly distinguished 
from the grave. In Gen. xxxvii. 85, where it 
first appears in the Bible, Jacob declares—‘‘I 
will go down into Hades unto my son;” but from 
verse 83 we learn that the Patriarch was under 
the impression that Joseph had not, and could 
not have, a grave; he is there represented as 
exclaiming, ‘An evil beast hath devoured him.” 
And in Isaiah xiv. 15 it is declared that Lucifer 
shall be ‘‘brought down to Hades,” who, ver. 19, 
is represented as being ‘“‘cast out of his O23?) 


grave.” 

4, It is used in antithesis with Heaven under 
circumstances which show that the literal grave 
cannot beintended. ‘‘Itisashigh as Heaven, what 
canst thou do? deeper than Hades, what canst 
thou know?” Job xi. 8. ‘*If I ascend up into 
Heaven, thou art there; if I make my hed in 
Hades, behold, thou art there,’ Ps. exxxix. 8. 
“Though they dig into Hades, thence shall mine 
hand take them; though they climb up to Hea- 
ven, thence will J bring them down,”’ Amos ix, 2. 

5. In the poetical Books it never occurs in one 
of two parallel clauses, answering to TAP, in the 


other; nor under any other circumstances 
which grammatically require us to regard it as 
a synonym thereof. 

6. It is manifestly used as synonymous with 


two other terms which cannot be regarded as in- 
dicating the literal grave—viz: W1* (pit) and 
NPN YIN nether parts of the earth. 

The former of these, 113, occurs fifteen times, 
and is distinguished from 12) by all the gene- 


ral characteristics by which Hades is distin- 
guished from it. That it is synonymous with 
Hades, or that it indicates a compartment 
thereof, is abudantly evident, In Ps. xxx. 3 
the words appear in corresponding hemistiches 
—“() Lord, thou hast brought my soul from 
Hades; thou hast kept me alive that I should 


not go down to the (112) pit.” The same occurs 
in Prov. i. 12, ‘‘ Let us swallow them up alive 
as Hades; and wholeas those who go down to 
the pit.” It is evident upon bare inspection 
that in Isaiah xiv. 15—‘‘Thou shalt he brought 


down to Hades, to the sides of the pit’—the 113 
of the second clause is synonymous with the 
Hades of the first; it is also evident that it is 
synonymous with the Hades of verses 9 and 11, 
rendered in the former Hedd and in the latter 
grave. That these words are synonymous will 
be further evident from an examination of Ezek. 
xxxi. 14-18. In that passage Hades occurs 
three times.—in ver. 15 it is translated grave; 
and in vers. 16 and 17, Hell: \i3 occurs twice, in 
vers. 14 and 16, and in both instances is ren- 
dered pit. The words translated ‘nether parts 
of the earth,’ in vers. 14, 16 and 18, are WNHA 


Y78—a compound term manifestly synonymous 


with the other two. 

The phrase MN YIN or AVYNND YI oc- 
curs nine times. In Ezek. xxxi. 14, 16, 18; 
xxxii. 18, 24; xxvi. 20, it is manifestly synony- 
mous with Hades. In Ps. exxxix. 15 it is used 
as a figurative expression for the womé. It also 
appears in Is, xliv. 23 and Ps. Ixiii. 9(10). What 
does it mean in these passages? Dr. Hodge, in 
his Commentary on Ephesians (iv. 9), remarks 
concerning this phrase that it ‘is used for the 
Earth in opposition to Heaven, Is. xliv 23; pro- 
bably for the grave in Ps. Ixiii. 9; as a poetical 
designation for the wombin Ps. exxxix. 15; and 
for Hades or the invisible world, Ezek. xxxi. 24.” 
He gives no reason for any of these interpreta- 
tions, evidently presuming that their correctness 
would be manifvst upon inspection. No excep- 
tion can be taken as to the propriety of his 
opinion in the last two instances, (save as to the 
judgment concerning the nature of Hades con- 
veyed by the use of the alternative phrase —‘“ or 
the invisible world”). It should be carefully 
noted, however, that the phrase appears in 
Ezekiel, not only in the one passage referred 
to by him, but in jive others,—in all of 
which it is manifest that it must be syno- 
nymous with Hades. This then is not only 
aa established, but it is the leading, sense 
of the expression; and we must conclude that 
it has this sense in the other ¢hree passages un- 
less the contrary be required by the contexts. 





* (This word should not be confounded with nn, also 


occasionally translated pit, as in Psalm xxx. 9, and 
which is sumetimes synonymous with \D regarded as the 


place of physical corruption. The word translated pit in Ps. 
xxx. is “\)3 as above.—H. R. C.] 
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Now in Ps. exxxix. 15 the context requires that 
we should attach to it a figurative meaning. 
But what is there in the other passages to 
make it necessary to depart from the leading 
sense? Most certainly when the Psalmist ex- 
claimed, Ps. lxiii. 9, “Those that seek my soul 
to destroy it shall go into the lower parts of the 
earth,” there is nothing to forbid the idea that 
he meant they should go iuto Hades. Nor, on 
the suppo ition that Hades was a place of con- 
scious existence to which the souls of the de- 
parted good as well as of the evil were carried, 
is there anything unnatural or improbable in 
supposing that when Isaiah (xliv. 23) wrote, 
“Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done 
it: shout, ye lower parts of the earth,” he in- 
tended to call on Hades to rejoice. 

7. Those in Hades are spoken of as being in 
a state of conscious existence, which never oc- 


curs in the case of the occupants of 13). In 


Is. xiv. 4-17, the chief ones of the earth who 
are already imprisoned in Hades, are repre- 
sented as greeting the King of Babylon at his 
entrance with the words, ‘‘Art thou also become 
weakaswe?’ Siwilar teaching is found in Ezek. 
xxx, 16, xxxii. 21. With this agrees the idea sug- 
gested by the phrases, ‘‘sorrowsof Hades,” 2Sam. 
xxii. 6, Ps. xviii.5 (6); ‘‘painsof Hades,” Ps. exvi. 
8; and with this agree also the facts that the womb 
(VIS DVNID), Ps. exxxix. 15, and the belly of the 


whale in which Jonah (ii.2) was imprisoned—both 
places of conscious existence, though of darkness 
and confinement—were figured by Hades. Allthis, 
it is true, may be attributed to poetic license— 
and so any teaching of the poetic Scriptures 
may thus be attributed. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that these dec]: rations are found in the 
inspired Word of God in connection with Hades, 
and the further fact that similar expressions are 


never found in connection with aber 


In view of all the foregoing considerations it 
seems rational to conclude that in the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures the term Hades was not used 
to designate the literal grave. Certain exegetical 
objections to this conclusion, may, however, 
present themselves to the minds of some. These, 
so far as they are known, or can be imagined, 
will now be considered. 

(1) It may be urged that the declarations of 
Jacob and his sons concerning the bringing 
down of gray hairs to Hades, Gen. xlii. 38, xliv. 
29, 31; and the direction of David to Solomon 
to bring to Hades the hoar heads of Joab and 
Shimei, 1 Kings ii. 6, 9; seem to imply that 
Hades was regarded as the resting-place of the 
body. This might be admitted, and at the same 
time a valid argument be drawn from other 
Scriptures requiring us to put another than the 
apparently normal construction upon the words 
of the Patriarch and David. We are not, how- 
ever, driven to such a strait as this. Let it be 
observed that there is nothing in the form of the 
expressions to forbid our regarding the phrases 
gray hairs and hoar heads as indicating men in a 
state of old age. From this point of view there 
is nothing unnatural in regarding the Hades to 
which these old men were to be brought as a 
place of departed spirits. In the case of Jacob, 
for a reason already given, we cannot regard him 


ascontemplating under thisterm the liter:l grave, 

(2) In several passages, it may also be ob- 
jected, Hades is spoken of under terms proper 
only to the grave. Ps. vi. 5 (6), ‘In Hades who 
shall give thee thanks?”’ Is. xxxviii. 18, ‘Hades 
cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee; 
they that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy 
truth;’”—Eec. ix. 10, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 
dom, in Hades, whither thou goest.” * It must 
be acknowledged that these passages, in them- 
selves, irrespective of the condition of the wri- 
ters, are consistent with the idea that by the 
term Hades as employed in them was meant the 
literal grave. This, however, is not a necessary 
interpretation—and if it be, let it be observed, 
these texts must be regarded as affirming that 
the grave is the end of man, as denying the im- 
mortality of the soul. But the passages are 
also consistent with the idea that hy Hades is 
meant the state of death, or Hell, or a place of 
gloom in the Unseen World distinct from Hell. 
In the progress of the discussion each of these 
hypotheses will be considered. 

(3) Again, it may be contended that the ideas 
of burial and physical consumption, which are 
ideas proper only to the grave, are presented in 
the following passages: Ps. xlix. 14 (15), ‘Like 
sheep they are laid in Hades, death shall feed 
on them,” ete.; Job xxiv. 19, ‘Drought and heat 
consume the snow waters; so doth Hades those 
which have sinned.” 

The difficulty in these passages is altogether 
in the English translation. Dr. J. Addison Alex- 
ander translates the former, ‘‘ Like a flock to 
the grave (Hades) they drive; death is their 
shepherd.”’ In Job xxiv. 19, the verb translated 
consume is properly rendered violently take, as in 
the margin; the reference is to the rapacity of 
Hades—not to the consumption of the body. The 
declaration in the following verse—‘‘the worm 
shall feed sweetly on him,” may refer to the 
condition of the body when the spirit has been 
seized by Hades. 

(4) It may also be asserted that in the Book 
of Job, especially in the xvii. chapter, the one- 
ness of Hades with the grave seems to be na- 
turally implied. 

In the xvii. of Job, most of the words that have 
been brought into this discussion are employed: 
3p, ver. 1; Hades, ver. 13; nnw, ver. 14; and 
7}, ver. 16. At first glance it would seem as 
though these terms had been used indiscrimi- 
nately as synonyms for each other. Careful in- 
spection, however, shows that they may be re- 
garded as indicating the future of the entire man 
—the body to the grave, the spirit to the place of 
departed spirits. We, of the present day, some- 
times speak of the grave as our place after death, 
and sometimes of the world of spirits as our place, 
without intending thereby to imply our belief 
that they are one and the same. So is language 
employed in the book of Job; and in chap. xvii, 
both forms of expression areintroduced. Thus, 
naturally—and only thus—can the phraseology 
employed in Job be reconciled with itself and 
with other Scriptures. 


* [It is by no means certain that this piss ge, Ecc, ix. 10, 
is to be regarded as an inspired utterance.—H, R. C./- 
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B. The New Testament teaching as to the 
distinction between Hades and pvfua or pvy- 
peiov (the grave or sepulchre) is remarkably 
clear. : : 

The term, as remarked in the Introduction of 
this Excursus, occurs but eleven times in the New 
Testament, and in every instance save one it is, 
in the English Version, translated Hell, The ex- 
cepted case is in 1 Cor. xv. 55, “O grave, where 
is thy victory.” That in the other instances it 
will not bear the translation grave is evident 
upon bare inspection. These are as follows: 
‘And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
Heaven, sbalt be brought down to Hades,’ Matt. 
xi. 23; “The gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it”? (the Church), Matt. xvi. 18; “And 
thou, Capernaum ... shalt be thrust down to 
Hades,” Luke x. 15; “And in Hades he (Dives) 
lifted up-his eyes, being in torment:,” Luke xvi. 
23; ‘sThou wilt not leave my soul in Hades,’’ 
Acts ii. 27; “ His soul was not left in Hades,” 
Acts ii. 831; “I... have the keys of Hades and 
of death,” Rev. i. 18; ‘‘Ilis name was Death 
and Hades followed with him,” Rev. vi. 8; 
‘Death and Hades delivered up the dead that 
were in them,” Rev. xx. 13; ‘Death and 
Hades were cast into the lake of fire,’ Rev. 
xx. 14. 

The New Testament idea of Hades as distinct 
from the grave may be most clearly perceived 
in the declaration concerning Dives in Luke xvi. 
23; and in the didactic teacaing of the Apostle 
Peter, Acts ii. 27-31, concerning the soul of Je- 
sus between Hisdeath and His resurrection. The 
Apostle, manifestly, spoke of both the body and 
the soul of our Lord (comp. vers. 27 and 31), 
asserting that the former did not see corruption 
(although it was placed in a sepulchre), and that 
the latter was not left in Hades—implying, of 
course, that it went to Hades. Unless we adopt 
the conclu-ion that the soul sleeps with the dead 
body in the tomb—in the face of the manifest 
implications of the Apostle and the whole tenor 
of the Word of God—Ilades must be distinct 
from the tomb. That the soul of Jesus did de- 
scend into Hades will, it is believed, more 
abundantly appear in the course of this Ex- 
cursus. 

Reference has been made to one instance in 
the New Testament in which the E, V. renders 
Hades by grave, viz., 1 Cor. xv. 55. In his com- 
ment on this passage, Dr. Hodge writes, in imme- 
diate continuance of what has already been 
quoted —“ Here where the special reference is to 
the bodies of men and to the delivery of them 
from the power of death, it is properly rendered 
the grave. The Aposle is not speaking of the 
delivery of souls of men from any intermediate 
state, but of the redemption of the body.’ It is 
indeed true that the special reference is to the 
glorification of thebody. But does this forbid the 
idea that thereshould be any referenceto thesoul, 
that, inthe moment of the body’s glorification and 
in essential order thereto, re-animates that body? 
If indeed there be, or has been, no place of the 
soul’s imprisonment, then, of course, there can be 
no reference to such a place; bucif, on the other 
hand, there is, or has been, such a place, what 
more natural than that, in view of the redemp- 
tion of the body, which involves the complete 


deliverance of the soul, reference should be 
made to that deliverance ?* 

From all that has been said, it seems evident 
that the New Testament confirms the teaching 
of the Old as to the distinction between Hades 
and the literal grave. + 





Il. Hades not Hell regarded as the Place of 


Final Punishment. 


There are three opinions concerning Hades 
which it is important should be clear y distin- 
guished from each other: the first, tuat it is 
Hell; the second, that it is the Uuseen World 
including both Heaven and Hell; the third, 
that it isa term having no reference to place, 
but indicating merely the state of death. The 
first and second of these are often cvufounded 
together, and the second and third. That, bow- 
ever, they constitute three essentially distinct 
doctrines is evident upon reflection. It is 
designed in this section to show the fallacy of 
the ficst. 

1. That Hades cannot be regarded as indi- 
cating merely Well, is manifest from the fact 
that it is represented as the dwelling place 
(antecedent to the resurrection of Jesus) of all 
the righteous dead. 

The Patriarch Jacob declared his expectation 
of going into Hades, Gen. xxxvii. 85; Job made 
a like declaration, Job xvii. 13; the inspired 
David, Ps. xvi. 10, and the righteous Ilezekiah, 
Is. xxxvui. 18, used language which implied 
that they entertained a similar expectation. 

But the location of the spirits of these wor- 
thies in Hades locates all the rest of the right- 
eous. Concerning Jacob it is declared, that 
upon his death he was ‘gathered uuto his peo- 
ple,’’ Gen. xlix. 33. This expres-ion,—and the 
remark is also true of the similar phrase, 
‘gathered unto bis fathers,’—is one having 
reference to the spirit, and not to the body. That 
it is not an euphuism, as some contend, for 
being buried, is evident from three considerations: 
(1) Concerning Jacob it is declared, that “he 
gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded 
up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people,” 
Gen. xlix. 33. He was ‘gathered unto his peo- 
ple” immediately upon his death; but he was 
not buried until long after, Gen. 1. 18; (2) Con- 
cerning both Abraham, Gen. xxv. 8, 9, and 
Isaac, Gen. xxxv. 29, it is declared that they 
died, and were gathered unto their people, and 
were buried; and (3) To Josiah God declared: 
“TJ will gather thee unto thy fathers, and thou 


shalt be gathered unto thy grave (032) in 


peace,” 2 Kings xxii. 20. Manifes'ly, being 
gathered to one’s people (ur fathers) was some- 
thing distinct from both death and burial; and, 
further, God gathered to the fathers. man buried. 
The expression could have reference only to the 
spirit, and indicates the fact that all departed 
souls were carried to one place. 

It may appear to some that Acts xiii. 36 mili- 





* (The preponderance of textual authority, as is well- 
known, favors the reading @davare instead of gdy. If this 
reading be correct, the passage ts, of course, remuved trom 
the field uf the present investigation. In such case, how- 
ever, it 18 to be observed that there 1s no! a single in-tanc» 
in the New 'lestament in which th -con ext even appareutly 
favors the rendering of Hades by the (literal) grave.—H. R, C.] 
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tates against the preceding explanation. It is 
therein declared, that David ‘fell on sleep, and 
was laid to his fathers, and saw corruption.” 
The Greek words translated “aid to his fathers”’ 
(tpocetéOn mpd¢ Tove marépac abrov) are those used 
in the Septuagint to translate that oft-recurring 
Hebrew phrase which is rendered in the English 
Version: ‘gathered to his fathers.” It must be 
acknowledged that in this passage, at first 
glance, the phrase seems to be an euphuisgm for 
buried; and this impression is deepened in the 
mind of the reader of the English Version by 
the improper rendering of mpoceré0y as laid to, 
instead of gathered to. The idea of burial is not 
merely suggested, but is directly presented by 
the term employed in translation. This is 
indeed a possible, though a most unusual, ren- 
dering of the verb. In this Septuagintal phrase, 
however, it is manifestly excluded by the fact 


that in the Septuagint it is the translation of 
the Hebrew *|O8, and consequently can have no 


meaning that the Hebrew verb has not. Now, 
whilst mpoceté6y may mean laid to, *}ON never 


has that meaning. The verse properly trans- 
lated reads: ‘David fell asleep, and was 
gathered to his fathers, and saw corruption.” 
This declaration, from bare inspection of it as it 
occurs in the New Testament, may mean either, 
(1) David died, and his body was buried, and 
saw corruption—the reference being only to the 
lower nature; or (2) David died, and his spirit 
went to the place of departed spirits, and his 
body saw corruption—the reference being to the 
whole man. Nor is there anything in the con- 
text that will enable us to decide which of these 
is the correct interpretation. We must be guided 
in our determination by the usus loguendi of the 
Hebrews. As we have seen that amongst them 
that phrase had reference to the spirit, we must 
place that meaning upon it when employed by 
the Apostle. 

The foregoing argument in proof that the 
righteous dead were collected in Hades is fully 
borne out by the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
Luke xvi. 19-31. Our Lord does not indeed 
directly declare that Lazarus was in Hades— 
concerning Dives only was this declaration made, 
ver. 23: ‘*And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, 
being in torments.” The whole parable, how- 
ever, seems to be constructed on the idea that 
both were there—though in different comparf- 
ments thereof. The underlying thought seems 
to be that Hades is a world to which the spirits 
of all the dead are consigned, having two com- 
partments—one of comfort, and the other of 
misery—separated by an impassable gulf or 
chasm, but within speaking distance of each 
other. That our Lord did not intend to repre- 
sent Lazarus as in Heaven seems to be evident. 
The place of his abode is not styled Heaven, 
but Abraham’s bosom; he is not represented as 
being carried up to it (the general form of 
expression when Heaven is the terminus), he 
is simply carried; it is within speaking distance 
of Dives, being separated from him only by a 
chasm—but Heaven and Hades are represented 
as being poles apart: “‘It is as high as Heaven 
—deeper than Hades,” Job xi. 8; its central 
figure is not God, but Abraham; God is not 

24 


there in His glory, nor angels save as ministers 
of transportation; it is not represented as a 
place of perfect bliss—Lazarus is merely com- 
forted (mapaxadeira:), a term never used in 
descriptions of the blessedness of Heaven. The 
hypothesis that Jesus contemplated Lazarus as 
in Hades not only gives force and consistency 
to the whole parable, but is directly in accord- 
ance with the natural interpretation of the brief 
and scattered teachings of the Old Testament 
concerning the abode of the righteous dead. 
It presumes that He spoke just as we would sup- 
pose that a Jew, acquainted with the sacred 
Books of his people, would speak. So natural 
is this hypothesis that there have been interpre- 
ters who adopted it, and then attempted to explain 
our Lord’s implied representation of the position 
of Lazarus as a mere condescension to Jewish 
prejudices ! 

In view of all the facts, is it possible to resist 
the conclusion that in uttering this parable, our 
Lord recognized the existence of a Jewish belief 
as to the abode of the righteous in accordance 
with the natural interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament teachings, and that He also recognized 
the correctness of that belief? * 

The fact that the pious dead, as well as the 
wicked, were in Hades, excludes the idea of its 
being, in its entirety, Hell regarded as the place 
of final punishment. 


Ill. Hades not the Unseen World including Hea- 
ven and Hell. 


The dogma now about to be controverted is 
to be carefully distinguished from another with 
which it is too frequently confounded, and 
which will hereafter be considered, viz. that 
Hades indicates the state of death. In theviewnow 
before us, it is a place; in the other, a condition. 

If Hades be the Unseen World—a Place 
including the places Heaven and HeEtt, as 
Europe includes France and Germany—and if 
there be no other place included therein, then 
the Hades of the wicked must be Hell, and the 
Hades of the rightews must be Heaven. The 
effort will now be made to show that neither of 
these subordinate hypotheses is scriptural. 

1. Hades, as the present abode of the disembo- 
died spirits of the wicked, isnot Hell. Through- 
out the Scriptures it is distinguished from the 
place of final punishment of devils and men. 

In the beginning of this particular investiga- 
tion, special attention is called to the fact that 
nowhere in the Bible is it said that fallen angels 
are in Hades, or that they are to be consigned 
thereto. The Lucifer, Is. xiv. 15, spoken of as 
‘brought down to Hades,” was not the fallen 
Archangel; but, as we learn from ver. 4 of the 
same chapter, the King of Babylon. The word 
translated Hell in 2 Pet. ii. 4: ‘“‘God spared not 
angels that sinned, but cast them down to Hell,”’ 
is not Hades. The whole phrase cast them down 
to Hell is the translation of the participle rapra- 
pocac—i. e. cast them into Tartarus. Devils 
have another place of punishment than Hades, 
viz., Tartarus, as in the passage just cited; or 





* (The very parable suggests the idea that the phrase 
Abraham’s bosom might have been a Jewish name ior the 
place of departed Saints in Hades,—E. R. C.] : 
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the abyss, as in Luke viii. 31, where the legion 
of unclean spirits cast out from the possessed 
man in the country of the Gadarenes are repre- 
sented as beseeching our Lord “that he would 
not command them to go out into the (aBvacov) 
deep.” This matter, however, will hereafter be 
more fully considered. 

In the Old Testament there is occasionally 
and dimly set forth the existence of a place of 
darkness and woe other than Hades, viz., Abad- 
don (j/73N), translated in our Version destruc- 
tion. Thus Job xxvi. 6, “Hades is naked 


before Him, and Abaddon hath no covering;” 
Job xxviii. 22, “Abaddon and death (NY) say, 


We have heard the fame thereof;”? Job xxxi. 12, 
“Tt is a fire that consumeth to Abaddon;” Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 12, ‘‘Shall thy loving-kindness be 
declared in the grave (Nap), or thy faithfulness 


in Abaddon?” Prov. xv. 11, ‘Hades and 
Abaddon are ever before the Lord;’’ Prov. 
xxvii. 20, ‘‘Hades and Abaddon are never 
full.”’ 

As we enter the New Testament, we perceive 
that what is but dimly adumbrated in the Old, 
is therein distinctly declared—though concealed 
from the readers of the English Version by infe- 
licities of translation. 

In Rey. ix. 1-3 an angel to whom was given 
the key of the pit of the Abyss (7 gpéap zH¢ aBbo- 
cov—incorrectly translated bottomless pit) opens 
the pit whence come out locusts. These locusts 
are described, verse 11, as having ‘‘a King over 
them, who is the Angel of the pit of the Abyss, 
whose name in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, 
but in the Greek tongue hath his name Apoll- 
you.” Now, be it remembered that Abaddon 
is the name of that place of woe mentioned in 
the Old Testament other than Hades—of which 
term a7@Aea (Apoleia) is the Septuagint transla- 
tion. Does not the name given to this leader 
beget, to say the least, the suspicion that either 
the pit whence he comes, or the place of woe to 
which he*is to be consigned, should it prove 
other than the pit, may be the Abaddon sha- 
dowed forth in the Old Testament? 

In Rev. xvii. 8 reference is made to a Beast, 
that ascends out of the pit of the abyss and who 
is to go into perdition (amOAea); in xix. 20 he is 
represented as being cast “into the (not a) lake 
of fire burning with brimstone’’—manifestly he 
meets his foretold doom, this lake of fire is the 
Apoleia, the Abaddon, into which he was to go. 
In Rev. xx. 8 Satan is represented as being shut 
up in the Abyss for a thousand years; after his 
imprisonment he is loosed again for a little sea- 
son, and then, ver. 10, is cast into “the lake of 
fire and brimstone where the Beast and the 
False Prophet are”—he also is cast into Apo- 
LEIA. Then follows the account of the general 
judgment (vers. 11-13), after which (vers. 14, 
15) ‘‘death and Hades” (or those detained by 
them) were to be cast into the same lake. This 
is declared to be the second death. It seems un- 
questionable that this ‘lake of fire” (Apoleia— 
Abaddon), from which both Hades, and the pit of 
the Abyss seem to be distinguished, as jails from 
the penitentiary, is Hell regarded as the place 
of the final and everlasting punishment of devils 
and ungodly men. 


With the instruction thus gathered from the 
Apocalypse, agree the teachings elsewhere scat- 
tered through the New Testament. It is a well 
known fact that there are two words in the 
Greek Testament which in the English Version 
are rendered Hell—Hudes and Gehenna. Our 
Lord is represented as employing the former of 
these only three times—in reference to the hu- 
miliation of Capernaum, Matt. xi. 23; Luke x. 
15; to the deliverance of the Church from its 
power, Matt. xvi. 18; and to the imprisonment 
of the disembodied spirit of Dives, Luke xvi. 23. 
When he uttered His fearful threatenings con- 
cerning the casting of both body and sowl into 
Hell, into wnquenchable fire, the term employed by 
him was Gehenna; see Matt. v. 22, 29,30; x. 28; 
xviii. 9; xxiii. 15, 88; Mark ix. 43-47; Luke xii. 
5. These passages, especially Mark ix. 43, 
where Gehenna is described as the place of ‘‘the 
fire that never shall be quenched,’’ immediately 
connect themselves with Matt. xiii. 42 and xxv. 
41, and show that this place of torment is ‘‘the 
furnace of fire’’—the ‘everlasting fire prepared 
for the Devil and his angels,” into which at ‘‘ the 
end of the world’’—after the judgment—the 
wicked are to be cast. And these passages are 
manifestly parallel with Rev. xx. 10-15—‘‘the 
furnace of fire” and the “‘everlasting fire pre- 
pared for the Devil and his angels” are ‘the 
lake of fire’’ into which the Devil and those de- 
livered up by Hades for judgment shall be cast. 

Directly in line with the teachings thus de- 
veloped are those of the Apostles. Peter and 
Jude (2 Pet. ii.4; Jude 6) agree in declaring 
that the angels who kept not their first estate 
are ‘‘reserved in everlasting chains under dark- 
ness unto the judgment of the great day.” Are 
they not in the pit of the abyss (with the excep- 
tion of those permitted for a season to come 
forth with their leader), reserved for that awful 
day when, with Satan, they shall be cast into 
that ‘everlasting fire prepared for the Deviland 
his angels?” The ‘everlasting destruction” 
threatened in 2 Thess. i. 9, is to be inflicted 
after Jesus has come in flaming fire taking ven- 
geance—after His advent for judgment. Until 
that time also, when “the Lord cometh with ten 
thousand of His saints to execute judgment upon 
all,’ ‘‘is reserved the blackness of darkness for- 
ever” which the Apostle Jude teaches us is re- 
served for the ungodly, Jude 11-15. That the 
ungodly are in Hades all admit, but they are 
not yet in their place of final and everlasting 
punishment—they are not yet in Hell. 

Another line of thought bearing on this special 
subject will now be presented, rather by way of 
question than of argument. In view of the use 
of apoleia (abaddon) in the Old Testament and in 
the Book of Revelation, may there not be some 
reference to the place of jinal punishment when 
it is employed by Jesus and His Apostles— 
especially when the article is expressed, as is 
frequently the case? Our Lord declares, Matt. 
vii, 18, ‘Broad is the road that leadeth to ryv 
aréAeav. He describes Judas, John xvii. 12, as 
“the son of t7¢ arodciac. The Apostle Paul, 2 
Thess. ii. 8, speaks of the revelation of “the son 
of t7¢ dra@dciac. See also Rom. ix. 22; Phil. iii. 
19; Heb. x. 89; 1 Tim. vi. 93 2 Pet. ii. 1,83 11:7, 

But whatever may be the force of this last con- 
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sideration, it seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion from those previously presented that 
Hades, so far as it is the prison of the ungodly 
dead, is not the same as Hell regarded as the 
everlasting prison of devils and men; as before 
remarked, it bears to that place of woe a rela- 
tion similar to that of the jail to the peniten- 
tiary. 

2. The Hades of the good is not Heaven. 
This is evident from the following considera- 
tions: 

(1) God, angels, Jesus Christ (save during 
the time between His death and resurrection), 
are never represented as abiding therein. This 
is scarce explicable on the hypothesis that 
Hades is a general term for the Unseen World. 
It may be said, however, that the term is em- 
ployed only in reference to the spirits of de- 
ceased men. This answer, it will be observed, 
exceedingly limits the hypothesis we are con- 
sidering. 

(2) Hades, as an entirety, is distinguished 
from Heayen. This is done in two distinct 
modes. (a) By being placed in antithesis there- 
with, as in Job xi. 8, “It is as high as Heaven; 
what canst thou do? deeper than Hades; what 
canst thou know?” See also Ps. exxx. 8, Amos 
ix. 2. (5) By being localized as beneath the sur- 
face of the earth. Thus it is described by the 
synonym ‘‘nether parts of the earth;”? and ap- 
proach to it is universally described as a descent 
—thus, Num. xvi. 33, Korah and his company are 
described as going ‘‘down alive into Hades’’ 
through the opening earth: 

(8) Not only is the idea of situation beneath 
the earth presented when the wicked are spoken 
of, but also when the entrance thereinto of the 
righteous is described: Not only is it declared 
that Korah and his company ‘‘ went down alive 
into (the pit) Hades;” but, also, Jacob ex- 
claimed, Gen. xxxvii. 35, ‘‘I will go down into 
Hades unto my son.” Not only did Saul ask 
the witch of Endor “to bring up Samuel,” (1 
Sam. xxyili. 8), thus testifying to the popular 
belief as to the descent of the spirits of the good; 
and not only did the terrified woman exclaim, 
(ver. 13) “I saw gods ascending out of the 
earth,”’ but the spirit of Samuel (unquestionably 
his spirit, raised, not by the incantations of the 
woman, but by the power of God) is represented 
as saying to the King, (ver. 15) ‘Why hast 
thou disquieted me to bring me up?” Of Elijah 
alone of all the Old Testament saints is it said 
that he ascended, and of him alone it is said that 
he went into Heaven (D7). Unquestionably 


the idea of the Hades of the good presented in 
the Old Testament, is that of a subterranean place, 
distinct from Heaven. In strict accordance with 
the usus loguendi of the Old Testament, our Lord 
when he referred to His own abiding in Hades 
spoke of it as remaining “three days and 
nights inthe heart of the earth,’ Matt. xii. 40; and 
the Apostle Paul in referring to the same event, 
Eph. iv. 9, wrote of Jesus as ‘‘ descending into 
the lower parts of the earth’’—but of this here- 
after. 

(4) That the Hades of the good is not 
Heaven, is evident from the fact that it is always 
spoken of as a place, at the best, of imperfect 

appiness—a place to be delivered from. The 
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pious writer of the xlix. Psalm exclaimed (ver. 
15 [16]) ‘*God will redeem my soul from the 
power of Hades’’—as of deliverance froma prison. 
David, who had bright visions of a future glory 
after he had seen the face of the Deliverer (Ps. 
xvii. 15), wrote, not only prophetically concern- 
ing the Messiah, but also concerning himself, 
Ps. xvi. 10, ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Hades.” In strict accordance with the idea set 
forth in these passages that Hades was a prison, 
are the words in Hosea xiii. 14, referred to by 
the Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xy. 54, 55, “I will re- 
deem them from the hand of Hades, I will ran- 
som them from death. O death, I will be thy 
plagues; O Hades, I will be thy destruction.” 
Here the separation of soul and body seems to 
be set forth by the appropriate term Md; the 
imprisoned condition of the separated soul, by 
the phrase hand of Hades. The promise is of a 
deliverance of the soul from its prison, and of a 
re-union of soul and body; or, in other words, 
of a resurrection of the body: 

David also wrote concerning the Hades to 
which he was about to depart, but from which 
he was assured that he was in due time to be de- 
livered, Ps. vi. 5 (6), ‘‘In Hades who shall give 
Thee thanks?” Dr. J. A. Alexander in his com- 
ment on these words writes: ‘In Sheol, the 
grave, a8 a general receptacle, here parallel to 
death, and like it meaning: the unseen world or 
state of the dead, who will’ acknowledge or give 
thanks to Thee? The Hébrew verb denotes that 
kind of praise called forth by the experience of 
goodness.—This verse dées hot prove that David 
had no belief or expectatiom of a future state, 
nor that the intermediate state is an unconscious 
one, but only that in this emergency he looks no 
further than the close of life as the appointed 
term of thanksgiving-and praise. Whatever 
might eventually follow, it was certain that his 
death would put an end'to the praise of God, in 
that form and those circumstances to which he 
had been accustomed.’”’ The last remark is cer- 
tainly true; and yet, is it conceivable that David 
could have written thus, on the supposition that 
the departing spirits of the rightecus went im- 
mediately to Heaven? Could one about to de- 
part immediately to the glorious praises of the 
land of glory, have penned, under the inspira- 
tion of the Spirit, the words ‘‘In Hades who 
shall give Thee thanks,’’ on the supposition 
either that the Hades of the good was Heaven, 
or that the term indicated merely the state of 
death? let one imagine, if possible, the Apostle 
Paul thus writing! The very explanation given 
by Dr. Alexander, requires that the Hades to 
which the Psalmist felt that he was to depart 
should have been a place either of unconscious- 
ness, or of darknessand gloom. The only escape 
from this conclusion is in the hypothesis, not 
only that he was not inspired in this utterance, 
but also that he was in positive error as to the 
condition of departed saints. It is not enough 
to suppose that he was in ignorance or doubt as 
to his own spiritual condition—as to whether he 
was a saint. The implied assertion of the ex- 
clamation is universal—‘‘In Hades who shall 
give Thee thanks?” 

In manifest accordance with the teaching of 
the Old Testament on this subject, is that of the 
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New. When our Lord referred to the condition 
of Lazarus, Luke xvi. 25, he did not speak of 
him as enjoying the fullness of his Father’s house, 
put as being “comforted ;” a term, as before re- 
marked, never used in reference to the joys of 
Heaven. And when the Apostle Paul spoke of 
the condition of the Old Testament worthies, he 
makes manifest reference to the incompleteness 
of their blessedness antecedent to the Christian 
dispensation. He wrote, Heb. xi. 39, 40, ‘‘ And 
these all, having received a good report through 
faith, received not the promise, God having pro- 
vided some better thing for us, that they without 
us should not be made perfect.”” Dr. Owen re- 
jects this view, affirming, ‘‘the Apostle treats 
not here at all about the difference between one 
sort of men and another after death, as is evi- 
dent from the very reading .of the Epistle.”” With 
the highest reverence for the memory of that 
great man, the writer would remark that the 
very reading of the Epistle has led him to the 
opposite conclusion. The special section which 
includes the words quoted above, begins imme- 
diately upon the close ofich. x. 34. In the latter 
clause of that verse the Apostle had referred to 
the heavenly inheritance of those to whom he 
was then writing. The mention of this calls for 
a special section in which he may incite them to 
faithfulness in order to the-obtaining of that in- 
heritance. He therefore writes, vers. 35, 36, 
“Cast not away, therefore, your confidence, 
which hath great recompense of reward; for ye 
have need of patience, that, after ye :-have done 
the will of God, ye might receive the promise.” 
What promise? Manifestly that of the heavenly 
inheritance. He then proceeds to set forth the 
life of faith, which is in order to this inheri- 
tance, by the example of the Old .Testament 
saints who had lived it in the midst of trials and 
afflictions. The natural apodosis of: the recitals 
of chap. xi. would seem to be, ‘These-all, having 
received a good report through faith, having 
finished the race set before them, received the 
promise;’ but not so—‘‘They received not the 
promise; God having provided some better thing 
for us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect.” Is it not manifest that the Apostle as- 
serts that the old Testament worthies did not 
receive their heavenly inheritance until the Chris- 


tian dispensation, and that the implied instruc-, 


tion to Christians is, ‘You, who are called: to 
earthly patience like theirs, run under ‘better 
auspices than was vouchsafed to them, even the 
sure hope of immediate blessing ?’ 

5) The great argument, however, in proof that 
the Hades of the righteous was not Heaven, is to 
be found in the fact of their deliverance there- 
from at the Resurrection of our Lord. The con- 
sideration of this topic, however, more. appro- 
priately belongs to the concluding section, in 
which the effort will be made to establish the af- 
firmative proposition that Hades isa place in the 
Unseen World distinct from Heaven and Hell. 


IV. Hades not the State of Death. 


The opinion that Hades indicates (at least 
frequently) a state and not a place, is one to a 
great extent entertained in Protestant Churches. 

This opinion appears to the writer to be un- 
supported by a single Scriptural passage, the 


context of which requires us to put such an inter- 
pretation upon it. The only texts that with ap- 
parent plausibility can be cited as teaching this 
doctrine are Ps. vi. 5 (6), ‘‘In Hades who shall 
give Thee thanks?’ Isa. xxxviii. 18, ‘‘ Hades 
cannot praise Thee;’’ Eccles. ix. 10, “There 
is no work, nor device, nor wislom in Hades.”’ 
These passages, so far as the immediate contexts 
are concerned, are certainly consistent with the 
idea now under consideration, even as they are 
consistent with the opinion that by Hades the 
literal grave is intended. But they are also 
consistent with the idea that by the term is re- 
presented a place of gloom; and this idea, as we 
saw in the preceding section, the spiritual con- 
dition of the Psalmist requires us to put upon it. 

The opinion, thus unsupported by a single un- 
ambiguous Scripture, stands opposed to that vast 
multitude of passages in which Hades is mani- 
festly referred to as a place. Many of these 
texts have already been quoted, and it is unne- 
cessary to re-cite them. 

The real grounds of the opinion that Hades 
is a state, and not a place, are, as it seems to the 
writer, philosophical and theological, and not 
exegetical. 

There are those whose psychological views 
cause them to shrink from any localization of a 
pure spirit, and who therefore affirm that Hades 
must indicate a state. The same views, it may 
be remarked, should lead, and in many cases do 
lead, to the affirmation that the terms Heaven 
and Hell are indicative, not of places, but of 
mere conditions of the soul. 

Another ground is what may be styled the 
pseudo-scientific. It seems plain that if the lan- 
guage of Scripture is to be interpreted normally, 
the location of Hades is in the heart of the earth. 
There are many who shrink from this opinion as 
though it must be false. Why false? If Hades 
be a place, it must be somewhere; and if some- 
where, why not in the centre of the Earth as 
well as elsewhere? True science, which con- 
fesses its ignorance concerning the internal con- 
dition of our globe, can, on this question, neither 
affirm nor deny. 

Others, still, deny because of their pre-formed 
opinion that the righteous Patriarchs did depart 
to perfect blessedness. But manifestly if the 
Hades of the Old Testament was a place, it was 
a place of gloom. even in the case of the pious. 
The only refuge from this conclusion is in the 
opinion that the term has reference merely to 
the state of the soul separated from the body. 

The main ground of the opinion, however, is, 
in the judgment of the writer, the manifest. dif- 
ficulty of harmonizing those texts in the Old Tes- 
tament which speak of righteous Abraham and 
Jacob:and David, as being in Hades, with those 
in the New Testament, which on the one hand 
declare that the righteous are taken to Heaven, 
aud those which on the other hand declare that 
Hades shall be cast into the lake of fire. The 
very difficulty naturally suggests the hypothesis 
that Hades may be an indefinite term, meaning 
sometimes the state of death and sometimes the 
place of the lost—an hypothesis, however, utterly 
inconsistent with that mass of Scriptures which 
require us to defineit as signifying a place. It may 
further be remarked that if there are intimations 
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in Scripture that, at the Resurrection or Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, a change was made in the 
place of abode of the souls of the righteous dead 
—that a new place in Heaven was prepared, to 
which those who had previously been consigned 
to Hades were removed, and to which the souls 
of those who now die in the Lord are carried— 
this ground of the hypothesis now contended 
against, is removed. The attempt will be made 
in the following section to show that there are 
such intimations. 


V. Hades a Place in the Unseen World distinct from 
Heaven and Hell. 

That Hapus is such a place logically follows 
if there has been no fatal mistake in any of the 
preceding arguments. If it be not the literal 
Grave, nor Hell, nor the Unseen World including 
Heaven and Hell, nor the State of Death, then 
it must be a third place in the Unseen World. 
The truth of this conclusion would at once be in- 
validated if a single text of Scripture could be 
cited which clearly teaches that there are but 
two places in the Unseen World. No such text, 
however, has been, or, it is believed, can be, ad- 
duced. The position of Protestant Theologians 
who have denied the existence of a third place, 
so far as is known to the writer, never has been 
that the Scriptures directly assert that there are 
but two places, but that they recognize the ex- 
istence of only two. In this view of the state of 
the question, the conclusion that the Word of 
God does teach the existence of a third place 
might be left to the judgment of the reader with- 
out further remark. 

There is, however, another argument bearing 
on the point that should not be omitted, viz. that 
arising from the fact that Christ, between the 
periods of His death and resurrection, delivered 
from Hades a captivity detained therein. If it 
be true that our Lord did perform such a work, 
then is it evident that Hades is a place distinct 
from both Heaven and Hell. The fact that He 
did so, the writer believes to be referred to in 
several passages of Scripture, and directly 
taught in Eph. iv. 8, 9: ‘‘When He ascended up 
on high, He led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men. Now that He ascended, what is it 
but that He also descended first into the lower 
parts of the Earth.” 

That the place to which our Lord ascended, 
leading ‘‘captivity captive’ (whatever this 
phrase may mean), was Heaven, none deny. 
That the place to which He descended was 
Hades, and that the ‘‘captivity”’ consisted of 
the pious dead, seem to the writer to be the 
natural and legitimate meanings of the terms 
employed. 

That our Lord did at His death go into Hades 
(whatever Hades may be) is admitted by all. 
But the phrase, in the passage now under con- 
sideration, translated ‘lower parts of the earth” 
(Ta KaTorepa épy THC yijc) is, a8 we saw in Sec- 
tion I. of this Excursus, the Greek equivalent 
for one of the Hebrew synonyms for Hades. 
Is it not natural to conclude that the Apostle 
Paul, in using this well-established Old Testa- 
ment synonym for Hades, had in his mind the 
same fact to which the Apostle Peter referred 
when in his Pentecostal sermon he declared 


(Acts ii. 81): “ His soul was not left in Hades?” 

It also seems clear to the writer that, in 
accordance with Scripture usage, the phrase: 
‘‘led captivity captive’? must have reference to 
the deliverance of captured friends. This. 
phrase, unqualified, occurs but twice in the Old 
Testament—once in the Psalm from which the 
Apostle quotes it, Ps. Ixviii. 18; and again in 
the Song of Deborah and Barak, Judges v. 12: 
“‘ Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, 
thou son of Ahinoam.’”? Regarded merely as a 
phrase, it may mean either of two things: (1) 
to lead as prisoners a number of enemies, or (2) 
to lead as re-captured a number of friends pre- 
viously captured by an enemy. The latter 
seems to be its most natural interpretation ;* 
and this manifestly is its meaning in Judges’ v. 
12, the only passage in which the context deter- 
mines the meaning. It is clearly implied, Judg. 
iv. 16, that Barak took no prisoners, in the 
words: ‘All the host of Sisera fell upon the 
edge of the sword, and there was not a man 
lett.” The captivity that Barak led captive 
must have been captured Israel. As this inter- 
pretation is manifestly the meaning of the phrase 
in one of the two instances of its occurrence in 
the Old Testament, it is but logical to conclude 
that it is its meaning in the other also. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the considerations, 
first, that there is nothing in Ps. lxviii. to forbid 
our putting this interpretation upon it; and, 
secondly, that the Song of Deborah and Barak 
was manifestly in the mind of the inspired writer 
when he penned the Psalm. This is evident 
from a comparison of the two passages of Scrip- 
ture. 

This, then, is not only the natural, but the 
scripturally suggested interpretation of Eph. iv. 
8, 9,—that Christ descended into Hades, and 
then ascended into Heaven (above all Heavens), 
leading a multitude whom He had delivered 
(captured) from captivity. 

As against the interpretation that by “the 
lower parts of the earth’ the Apostle meant 
Hades, Dr. Eadie, in his Commentary on this 
Epistle, queries: ‘Why not use dye, when it 
had been so markedly employed before, had he 
wished to give it prominence?’ It might be 
retorted: Why use ‘the lower parts of the 
earth’’—an Old Testament synonym for Hades— 
if he meant simply the earth? His own explana~ 
tion that by the descent of Christ into ‘the. 
lower parts of the earth’’ is meant that He was 
born in a low condition—‘‘ born not under fret~ 
ted roofs and amidst marble halls,” efc., is mani- 
festly untenable. The Greek phrase will not 
bear that interpretation. Two reasons for the 
Apostle’s selection of the phrase, however, may 





“& [The words translated “lead captive a captivity” occur a 
third time in the Scriptures, Num. xxi.1, under circumstances 
which show that the captivity consisted of the enemies made 
prisoners. At first glance this fact may seem to militate 
against the position taken as to the natural force of the 
phrase—a closer examination, however, tends rather to con- 
firm the view of the writer. The phrase in Num. xxi. 1 is 
not the same as that in the other passages; it is qualified by 
the introdaction of the term 3/91) (a parte gus) the whole 


clause reads "vf 332% vi. This term limits the cap- 


tivity taken by the Cannanites to have been of (the number 
of) Israel. ts very introduction seems to indicate that with- 
out it the clause could not have been thus limited.—E. RB, 0} 
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be given—(1) Had he used Hades, the idea of 
His life on earth would have been obscured; by 
the phrase, “lower parts of the earth,” not only 
is its O. T. synonym Hades suggested, but also 
the idea of a descent to earth and through earth 
is preserved. (2) A second reason may be that 
on this subject, as on the whole subject of escha- 
tology seems to be the case, it was the design of 
the Spirit to give an indefinite revelation. A 
preceding question of Dr, Eadie appears to the 
writer to be without force. This question is— 
“Why, if Hades was intended, should the com- 
parative karérepoc and not the superlative have 
beenused?”’ Inanswerit may besaidthattheidea 
of the Hebrew is as well expressed by the com- 
parative as by the superlative; and further, to 
have written that Christ went into the lowest part 
would have implied that He went into the prison 
of the wicked—the lowest Hades, which it was 
foreign from the intention of the Apostle, most 
certainly in this connection, to teach. Another 
objection of Dr. Hadie to the view presented in 
this Excursus is—‘‘ Those who suppose the cap- 
tives to be human spirits emancipated from 
thraldom by Jesus, may hold the view that Christ 
went to hell (?) to free them, but we have seen 
that the captives are enemies made prisoners on 
the field of battle.” On turning to the comment 
on the passage referred to, we find that the rea- 
son for this opinion is nothing but an unsupported 
assertion; he writes: ‘‘‘Thou hast led captivity 
captive.’ The meaning of this idiom seems simply 
to be—thou hast mustered or reviewed thy cap- 
tives, Judges v. 12.” The reference, as is mani- 
fest on examination, refutes the assertion,—for 
Barak captured no enemies. 

The other objections of Dr. Eadie are involved 
in the following three presented by Dr. Hodge 
in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. 

(1) ‘In the first place, this idea (the descensus 
ad inferos) is entirely foreign to the meaning of 
the passage in the Psalm on which the Apostle 
is commenting.” With the greatest veneration 
for the distinguished and beloved Commentator, 
it may be asked: In what respect is it more fo- 
reign than the idea adopted by himself? It is to 
be observed that there is no expressed reference 
in the Psalm to Christ. Dr. Hodge remarks on 
Eph. iv. 8: ‘. .. Psalm Ixviii. is not Messianic. 
It does not refer to the Messiah, but to the tri- 
umph of God over His enemies.’’ From this 
point of view, manifestly, any idea as to the 
terminus ad quem of the Messiah’s descent may be 
said to be foreign to the meaning of the Psalm; 
and from this point of view alone could the cri- 
ticism now under consideration have proceeded. 
The learned Commentator, however, justifies the 
application of the Psalm to Christ on three prin- 
ciples which he rightly declares ‘‘are applicable 
not only to this, but also to many similar pas- 
sages.” He writes: ‘The first is the typical 
character of the old dispensation. Thus 
the Psalm quoted by the Apostle is a history of 
the conquests of God over the enemies of His 
ancient people, and a prophecy of the conquests 
of the Messiah. The second principle applicable 
to this and similar cases is the identity of the 
Logos or Son manifested in the flesh under the 
new dispensation with the manifested Jehovah 


of the old oeconomy. There is still a third 
principle to be taken into consideration. Many 
of the historical and prophetic descriptions of the 
Old Testament are not exhausted by any one ap- 
plication or fulfillment. .... The predictions 
of Isaiah of the redemption of Israel were not 
exhausted by the deliverance of the people of God 
from the Babylonish captivity, but had a direct 
reference to the higher redemption to be effected 
by Christ... It is, therefore, in perfect accordance 
with the whole analogy of Scripture that the 
Apostle applies what is said of Jehovah in Psalm 
Ixviii. as a conqueror, to the work of the Lord 
Jesus, who, as God manifested in the flesh, 
ascended on high, leading captivity captive and 
giving gifts unto men.” Itis on the platform 
of these manifestly correct principles that Dr. 
Hodge declares in his comment on vers. 9, 10: 
““,.. the Psalmist must be understood as having 
included in the scope of his language the most 
conspicuous and illustrious of God’s condescen- 
sions and exaltations. All other comings were 
but typical of His coming in the flesh, and all 
ascensions were typical of His ascension from the 
grave.”’ But is it not evident that, on this plat- 
form, what must be understood as having been 
“included in the scope” of the Psalmist’s lan- 
guage, in reference to any Divine descent subse- 
quent to the writing of the Psalm, must be de- 
termined, not from the language of the Psalm 
alone, but from that language in connection with 
those Scriptures which describe the descent? If 
those subsequent Scriptures teach that the de- 
scent was merely to the literal grave, then a de- 
scent to the literal grave and an ascent therefrom 
are all that can be regarded as included within 
that scope; but if they teach that the descent was 
to Hades, then a descent thereto must be under- 
stood as included. Dr. Hodge has concluded 
from an examination of the New Testament that 
Christ’s descent was only to the grave; others, 
from a similar examination, have concluded that 
it was ad inferos. Both these ideas are “foreign” 
to the language of the Psalm literally interpre- 
ted; that one, however, is to be regarded as 
within ‘the scope” of its language, which the 
event, as described by the New Testament 
writers, shows to have been within thg view of 
the inspiring Spirit, who knows the end from the 
beginning. 

(2) “In the second place,” continues Dr. 
Hodge, ‘‘there (in the Psalm) as here, the only 
descent of which the context speaks is opposed 
to the ascending to Heaven.’’ This may be freely 
admitted—although in point of fact the Psalm does 
not speak of adescentat all; it merely implies one. 
But what was the terminus ad guem of the descent? 
This the Psalm does not declare. It can be de- 
termined only from the Apostle’s comment, who 
declares it to have been the lower parts of the earth. 

(8) ‘In the third place this is the opposition 
so often expressed in other places and in other 
forms of expression.” The writer cannot per- 
ceive that the position here assumed is sup- 
ported by the passages cited. These passages, 
with the remarks of the Am. Ed..upon them, 
are as follows: ‘John iii, 138”) (‘No .man 
hath ascended up to Heaven, but He that came 
down from Heaven, even the Son of Man who is 


| in Heaven.’) Manifestly there is no allusion 
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here to the bodily ascension of our Lord. Jesus 
was not, in this passage, prophesying to Nicode- 
mus that He was to ascend; He was giving a rea- 
son why He could instruct concerning heavenly 
things as no other man could. It wasas though 
He had said, ‘No man hath ascended up to Hea- 
ven and thence descended to teach; only He can 
teach you who descended from Heaven, who is 
still in Heaven’ “John vi. 88’’ (‘I came down 
from Heaven’). Mosttrue. Butis this inconsis- 
tent with his going still further—into Hades? 
“John viii. 14”’ (‘I know whence [I came and 
whither I go’). A remark similar to the prece- 
ding might here be made. “John xvi. 28” (‘I 
came forth from the Father, and am come info 
the world; again, I leave the world and go to 
the Father’). Is there aught here inconsistent 
with the idea of His going, before His return,to 
the subterranean world? Because, when on 
the earth, our Lord spake of a descent from 
Heaven, are we debarred from supposing that He 
contemplated descending still further to a place 
whence also He must ascend? 

As before remarked, if the interpretation which 
the writer contends is the natural one, viz., that 
Christ went into Hades and delivered captives 
therein held, be the true one; then, manifestly, 
Hades as the dwelling-place of the pious must 
have been a third place in the Unseen World, 
and not that World itself im its entirety, nor 
Heaven, nor Hell, nor the State of Death. 

But whilst the interpretation given by the 
writer is the most natural, it is admitted that 
other interpretations may be put upon the pas- 
sage that has been under discussion. It is not, 
therefore, contended that by itself, unsupported 
by other Scriptures, it will establish the doc- 
trine it apparently presents. That the natural 
interpretation is the true one appears from the 
facts (1) That the doctrine thereby presented 
brings into perfect harmony two apparently dis- 
crepant classes of Scriptures; and (2) That it 
sheds light on several obscure passages of the 
word of God, bringing them, in their natural in- 
terpretation and with all their logical implica- 
tions, into perfect harmony with each other and 
with the rest of revealed truth. 

1. As to the former of these facts. 

On the one hand, it cannot be denied that the 
apparent teaching of many passages of Scrip- 
ture, written antecedent to the resurrection of 
Christ, is that Hades is a place distinct from 
Heaven, to which the souls of the righteous as 
well as of the wicked were consigned; and, on 
the other hand, it is clear that allthe post-resur- 
rection teachings of the word of God are, not 
merely that “the souls of believers at their 
death do immediately pass into glory,”’ but even 
more specific—that they do immediately pass 
into Heaven. 

It is in place here to consider somewhat at 
length the latter class of Scriptures. That the 
post-resurrection teachings of the New Testa- 
ment are that the souls of believers do immedi- 
ately pass into Heaven, is evident from the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

(1) It is implied in all that is said as to the 
souls of believers going, at their death, to the 
place where the Lord is, John xiy. 2,3; “I go 
to prepare a place for you, and if I go and 








prepare a place for you, I will come again 
and receive you unto myself, that where I am, 
there ye may be also.” John xvii. 24, ‘‘Father, 
I will that they also whom thou hast given me 
be with me where I am, that they may behold 
my glory.” 2 Cor. v. 8, “We are confident, I 
say, and willing rather to be absent from the 
body and to be present with the Lord.” Phil. i. 
23, “To depart and be with Christ.” Now, 
Christ isin Heaven—Him ‘‘the Heaven must re-' 
ceive (hold) until the times of the restitution of 
all things,’ Acts iii. 21. Believerstherefore, who 
are with Christ, must be in Heaven. It is vain 
to object to this, that believers in Hades may 
be said to be with Christ, since He is everywhere 
and He may manifest Himself anywhere. 
True. As God, He is everywhere; on earth, in 
Hades, in Hell: and He may make a spiritual 
manifestation of Himself anywhere. He can- 
not, however, make a physical manifestation of 
Himself (and it is such a manifestation that the 
texts quoted call for) where He is not, and the 
Scriptures teach us that He is physically in 
Heaven. True, He has power to convey His 
human nature anywhere, but the declaration 
that ‘‘the Heaven must receive Him until the 
times of the restitution of all things,” conveys 
the assurance that He does not and will not con- 
vey Himself to Hades. He isin Heaven; the souls 
of believers are with Him; therefore they are in 
Heaven—~.e., in one of its ‘‘many mansions.” 

(2) The same doctrine is directly taught, or 
implied, in such passages as the following: ‘We 
know that if our earthly house of this taberna- 
cle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the Hea- 
vens,” 2 Cor. v. 1. Whatever this heavenly 
house may be (and that question need not now 
be discussed) we know that it is in the Heavens. 
Those, therefore, who inhabit it, must be in 
Heaven, ‘‘ with the Lord,” as we learn from ver. 
8; and thus this verse, which directly teaches 
that departed believers are in Heaven, by its 
contextual arrangement confirms the preceding 
argument that those who ‘‘are with the Lord” 
are in Heaven. 

(8) This also is the natural explanation of 
the record concerning Stephen. Just before his 
execution he saw “the Heavens opened and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God,” 
Acts vii. 56. Shortly after, in the act of dying, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” 
as though he still gazed on Him whom a short 
time before he had been privileged to see at the 
right hand of the throne of God, Acts vii. 59. 
The implication of the whole passage is that 
Jesus, in accordance with His promise—‘ I will 
come again and receive you unto Myself,” John 
xiv. 2, revealed Himself unto this dying saint as 
about to take him into Heaven—to the place in 
His Father’s house He has prepared for His 
loved ones—that where He, the Saviour, was, 
there might he, the believer, be. vi 

(4) Is not the same also implied in Heb. xii. 22— 
24, where, not to seek after the whole meaning, 
the teaching seems to be that not only are ‘the 
spirits of just men’ now ‘made perfect” 
(comp. xi. 80); but that all such are with an- 
gels, and with God the Judge of all, and with 
Jesus, in the heavenly Jerusalem. 
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In view of all these Scriptures, the doctrine of 
the post-resurrection teachings of the New Tes- 
tament seems to be that the spirits of the just 
do, on their death, immediately pass into 
Heaven. 

This class of Scriptures seems to present a 
doctrine in irreconcilable contradiction with 
that set forth by the former class, on the as- 
sumption that each class presents an original 
and constantly enduring fact in God’s treatment 
of the spirits of the departed dead. In view 
of the former class there have been many Pro- 
testants, as is well known, who have set at naught 
the manifest teachings of the New Testament on 
this subject—contending that a soul may be in 
the place Hades, and yet with the Lord; and in 
view of the latter class, many have utterly ig- 
nored the force of Old Testament language, as- 
cribing it (on a matter of pure revelation) to an 
accommodation to Jewish superstition. Neither 
of these positions is consistent with due regard 
to the inspiration of the Word of God. The very 
conditions of the problem suggest the hypothesis 
that, at some time about the period of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension of our Lord, there was a 
change in the condition of the spirits of the 
righteous dead. This hypothesis receives con- 
firmation from the fact that it is the natural in- 
terpretation of Peter’s declaration that Christ, 
between His Death and Resurrection, descended 
into the place where the Old Testament teaches 
us that the departed righteous were; and does it 
not spring to the dignity of an established doc- 
trine upon the discovery of a text which, taken 
in its literal and most natural sense, teaches that 
Christ did descend to Hades and thence deliver 
those therein confined? The text in Ephesians 
taken in its natural sense brings into perfect 
and beautiful harmony two apparently conflict- 
ing doctrines of the word of God. 

2. And more. It sheds light on many de- 
tached portions of the Scripture, and brings 
them, and all their implications, into full har- 
mony with each other, and with the whole body 
of revealed truth. 

(1) The first of these passages that will be 
noticed is John xiv. 2, ‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; if it were not so I would 
have told you. I go to preparea place for you.” 
The implication here is that the future place of 
His disciples was not then prepared. This is in- 
consistent with the doctrine that the place of the 
pious dead has always been in Heaven, or that 
Hades continues to be their place. The im- 
plication calls for a change in the place of 
the pious dead synchronous with our Lord’s 
Ascension. 

(2) A second Seripture is Heb, xi. 40, com- 
pared with Heb. xii. 28. These passages occur 
in the same section of the Epistle—that which 
exhorts believers to patience that they may ob- 
tain the promise, 7. e., heavenly blessedness. In 
the former, the spirits of just men who were not 
made perfect (7. ¢., who did not receive the pro- 
mise) until the present dispensation, are spoken 
of. In the latter, these same spirits are mani- 
festly amongst the spirits of just men made per- 
fect. The passage in Ephesians throws beauti- 
ful light on both these Seriptures, brings them 
into harmony with each other, and into perfect 


and enlightening harmony with the whole section 
that includes them. 

3) A third passage is the declaration of our 
Lord to the dying thief: ‘‘This day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise,’’ Luke xxiii. 43; com- 
pared (a) with those texts that declare he went 
into Hades, and (5) with 2 Cor. xii. 4, and Rev. 
ii. 7, which place Paradise in Heaven. The 
first comparison would seem to indicate that Pa- 
radise was a Jewish name for one of the com- 
partments of the place Hades; the second, that 
it was a name for Heaven, or one of the many 
mansions thereof. If the natural interpretation 
of the passage in Ephesians be the true one, then 
the apparent discrepancy is at once harmonized; 
at least a mode of reconciliation is at once sug- 
gested. If Paradise were the name for the abode 
of the righteous in Hades, then on their removal 
to Heaven, to the new place prepared for them, 
the name of their abode might naturally be trans- 
ferred to their new home. 

(4) The interpretation given to the passage 
in Ephesians throws light upon, and is sup- 
ported by 1 Pet. iii. 18-22. 

The writer is unable to adopt the common 
English Protestant view concerning this pas- 
sage, viz., that the preaching mentioned was by 
the Holy Spirit through Noah to the Antediluvi- 
ans in the flesh, for the following reasons: 

a. On this ground the consistency of the whole 
passage is destroyed. The Apostle was exhort- 
ing believers to the patient endurance of wrong; 
and he enforces his exhortation by a reference 
to the case of the God-man, Who by His endu- 
rance became a benefactor unto others, and won 
for Himselfa reward of exaltation. Consistency 
requires that the preaching should follow the 
death. 

6. The modern view requires us to regard the 
Holy Ghost as indicated by mvetya, notwith- 
standing the absence of the article, and the ma- 
nifest antithesis between that term and odpé. 

c. The use of rvetyara in this connection re- 
quires that we should regard disembodied spirits 
as the objects of the preaching—the disembodied 
mvetpa (the person dead éy ocdpxe) preached to 
wvevuara. 

d. The collocation of the words roic év gvAaky 
mvevuaot requires us to regard the spirits as in 
prison when addressed. 

e. The term zopeviei¢ of ver. 19 is manifestly 
parallel with the same term in ver. 22. The 
implication of the entire passage is that the same 
person first went to the prison, and then went to 
Heaven. 

f. The position of roré forbids this interpre- 
tation. Thus Bengel writes: ‘Si sermo esset 
de preconio per Noe rd aliquando aut plane 
omitleretur aut preedicavit conjungeretur.” 

g. The natural interpretation of the passage, 
so far from teaching a doctrine at variance with 
other Scriptures, is manifestly in accord with 
what is elsewhere taught. 

The writer would present the following trans- 
lation: ‘‘ For Christ also once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, in order that He might 
lead us unto God, being put to death as to flesh, 
but quickened as to spirit, in which (spirit) also 
having journeyed, He preached (éxjpvéev — made 
proclamation) to the spirits in prison, etc.” 


CHAP. XX. 


The passage in Ephesians calls for a ¢vAaky 
in which the spirits of the departed, as captives, 
were held, to which, after His death, Jesus de- 
scended, performing a mission of mercy. The 
passage under immediate consideration repre- 
sents our Lord as, after His death, journeying 
to a gudakh, and there making proclamation to the 
prisoners detained therein. The former pas- 
sage states nothing as to the mode in which His 
mission was executed; the latter teaches us no- 
thing as fo the results of the proclamation. But 
in the confluent light of the two passages can we 
doubt, not only that they have reference to the 
same event, but that the mode in which the mis- 
sion was executed (at least in part) was 
by proclamation, and that at least one result 
of that proclamation was the deliverance of 
those who had been ransomed by the Lord’s 
death? 

This interpretation does not require, as some 
object, that an offer of salvation should have been 
made to the departed such as is now made to the 
living, that the gospel should have been preached 
to them asit is preached to men in the flesh. 
The term translated preach is kypvoow, which 
means simply to proclaim as herald. Dr. Mom- 
bert, in the Excursus oN THE DESOENSUS AD IN- 
FEROS, published in connection with his trans- 
lation of Fronmiiller’s Commentary (Lange 
Series) on 1 Peter, remarks, “it (ayptcow) is 
never used in the sense of judicial announce- 
ment, and N. T. usage clothes it with the mean- 
ing ‘to preach the gospel.’”’ It is true that it 
is never used to designate judicial announcement, 
and that for the sufficient reason that it has re- 
ference to heraldic announcement, which is an 
essentially different thing. It is also true that 
the New Testament (E. V.) usage of the word 
preach is almost invariably ‘‘ to preach the gos- 
pel.”’ This however is not the case in reference 
to the use of the Greek word kypboow, as is evident 
from an examination of Mark i. 45; v.20; vii. 36; 
Luke viii. 89; Acts xv. 21; Rom. ii. 21; 2 Cor. 
iv. 5; Gal. v. 11; Rev. v. 2. All that the use 
of «nptoow calls for is the proclamation of a fact 
or facts. These facts, in the case before us, may 
have been the completion of the work of atone- 
ment, and the consequent deliverance of those 
who had accepted of Christ under the types 
of the old ceconomy. Such an announcement 
would have been a word of life to those who had 
accepted while in the flesh. In this connection 
it is proper to remark that if the preaching of the 
Gospel to the dead (einyyedioby) of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 
has reference to the same event as that recorded 
in the passage under immediate consideration, it 
would not require us to regard the preaching of 
the Gospel (glad tidings) as the same as that to 
men in the flesh—as an offer of salvation. The 
nature of good tidings has respect to the condi- 
tion of the hearers. To us, sinners in the flesh, 
the offer of salvation through a Redeemer is good 
news. To captives in Hades who had already 
performed the conditions of salvation, the an- 
nouncement of the completion of the atonement 
and of deliverance consequent thereupon, would 
be glad tidings. 

Nor are we forbidden to suppose that the 
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preaching was to those who had aiready trusted, 
by the fact that all who were the objects of 
address are described as ‘once disobedient”’ 
(amecOfoact = unbelieving). It is to be care- 
fully noted that in this portion of the passage 
the Apostle is laboring to set forth the gra~ 
cious effects of the sufferings of Christ. He suf- 
fered, the just for the unjust, that He might bring 
us (the unjust) unto God. It was only consist- 
ent that the inspired penman should describe the 
Old Testament recipients of His grace as sinners. 

It may also.be remarked that an objection that 
may arise in some mind—viz., Why should the 
Apostle have made special reference to the An- 
tediluvians? presses with equal force upon every 
conceivable hypothesis of interpretation. Pro- 
bably the reason of the special reference was 
that it gave opportunity for the presentation of 
the Deluge asthe type of Baptism. On this point, 
however, the writer will not enlarge. He does 
not claim that the hypothesis presented by him 
explains every difficulty of this most difficult 
passage of the Word of God. Probably there 
are allusions therein, as in other Scriptures, to 
mysteries which will never be understood save 
in the light of the world to come. 

(5) The passage in Ephesians, in connection 
with the one just considered, throws light on 
certain expressions in the Old Testament pro- 
phecies, especially the following: 

Isaiah xliv. 23: ‘Sing, O ye heavens ; for 
the Lord hath done it; shout, ye lower parts of 
the earth, etc.’”’ Not only does it enable us to 
take the phrase lower parts of the earth in its es- 
tablished sense, by showing us that Hades might 
have cause for rejoicing, but it preserves the 
antithesis manifestly presented in the passage. 

It enables us to translate Hosa xiii. 14 (the 
first clause) literally, and manifests the beautiful 
propriety of the Hebrew term employed: “TI 
will deliver (not ransom) them from the hand of 
Hades.” The verb translated, in the English 
Version, ransom, is 113 which followed by fi!) 


as in this case, means (see Gesenius) to let go 
Sree—to set free. 

In conclusion of this portion of the Excursus, 
it may be said, that the proposed interpretation 
of Eph. iv. 8, 9, which, on the one hand, is ma- 
nifestly natural; and which, on the other hand, 
brings into perfect harmony two apparently con- 
flicting classes of Scriptures, and also sheds on 
many obscure passages a light that brings them 
into harmony with the whole body of revealed 
truth—such an interpretation, in the judgment 
of the writer, must be regarded as the true one. 





And in conclusion of the whole subject, it may 
further be remarked, that the passage in Ephe- 
sians, interpreted as above, forms the cap-stone 
of the complex argument which demonstrates 
that the term Hapzs indicates a Place (and not 
a mere state) distinct from the grave, from Hea- 
ven, and from Hell; into which the souls of the 
righteous were conveyed antecedent to the death 
of Jesus; but from which they were delivered 
on His descent thereto, after the completion of 
His sacrifice on earth.—E. R. C.] 
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[NOTE ON THE GENERAL RESURRECTION AND 
JUDGMENT. | , 


By the American Editor. 


[The Resurrection described in this section is 
that which is to take place at the close of the 
Millennium—the Resurrection referred to by 
the Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 24, and implied by 
our Lord in Matt. xxv. 31. The subjects of this 
Resurrection are the wnraised of all dispensations 
preceding the Millennium (the Aouzot rév vexpov 
of ver. 5); together with all who shall have lived 
in the flesh during, and subsequent to, the Mil- 
lennial period—both the good and the bad. 

This Resurrection is immediately to precede, 
and to be in order to, the General Judgment, 
when—(1) the present order of things shall pass 
away, 2 Pet. iii, 10-12; 1 Cor. xv. 24-28; (2) 
the entire course of human history shall be 
made manifest to all, Ecc. xii. 14; Matt. xii. 36; 
Luke xii. 2; Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. iii. 18; iv. 5; 
(8) each (unjudged) individual of the human 
race, and each fallen spirit, shall be publicly 
acquitted or condemned, Matt. xxv. 31-46; 
2 Cor. v. 10; Jude 6, etc. 

It is admitted that the majority of the texts 
bearing on the subject seem to contemplate but 
one future Resurrection and Judgment. Remarks 
similar to those on the Future Advent of Christ 
(see Note on Tux Fururz Apvent or CuRist, pp. 
339sqq.) may here be made. The earlier prophe- 
ecies of the O. T. were cast on one plane, appa- 
rently contemplating but one Advent, the later pro- 
phecies, however, adumbrated two Advents; which 
adumbrations, all now admit, foreshadowed the 
reality. So with the prophecies concerning the 
Resurrection and Judgment. In the majority 
of instances, the prophecies seem to contemplate 
but one; there are other declarations, however, 
which demand the hypothesis that there are to 
be two. (See the Note on Tux First Rusvur- 
RECTION, pp. 3852sqq.) 

It may present itself as a difficulty to some 
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minds that the Judge described ver. 11 seems to 
be God the Father, and not the Son. Alford, 
who adopts the view that the phrase Tov kabjpe- 
vov ér’ avrov refers to the Father (see chs. iv. 3; 
xxi. 5), thus comments: ‘‘Be it remembered, 
that it is the Father who giveth all judgment to 
the Son: and though He Himself judgeth no 
man, yet He is ever described as present in the 
judgment, and mankind as judged before Him. 
We need not find in this view any difficulty or 
discrepancy with such passages as Matt. xxv. 
31, seeing that our Lord Himself says in ch. iii. 
21: ‘I... am set down with my Father in 
His Throne.’ Nor need we be surprised at the 
sayings of our Lord, such as that in ch. xxi. 6 
(6), being uttered by Him that sitteth on the 
Throne. That throne is now the throne of God 
and of the Lamb, ch. xxii. 1. Comp. also ch. 
~O.dh Pree 

It is sometimes objected to the doctrine of a 
General Judgment at the close of the present 
order of things that it is superfluous, since each 
individual is judged as he leaves this world. In 
a sense, it is true that each individual is judged 
immediately upon death; and yet, this should 
not militate against our reception of the doctrine 
of a final and general Judgment, so clearly 
revealed in the word of God. In the first place, 
our ideas of what may be right or nec+ssary 
should never lead us to set aside a clear revela- 
tion, But, secondly, even on the platform of 
human reason, such a general Judgment cannot 
be regarded as superfluous. The objects of 
public trials by human judges are two: first, to 
determine the guilt or innocence of the prisoner; 
and, second, to make manifest the justice of the 
Judge in acquittal or condemnation. The first 
of these objects can have no existence where 
God is the Judge; the second, calls for a public 
trial before the assembled universe when the 
present order of things has reached its conclu- 
sion. Then, shall all things be discovered, and 
the righteousness of the Judge be made manifest 
before all created intelligences.—E, R. C.] 
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KINGDOM OF GLORY. 


Cuap. XXI. 9—XXII. 5. 
1. The City of God as the Heavenly Jerusalem. 


9 And there came unto me [om. unto me]* 


one of the seven angels which [that] 


had the seven vials [ins. , that were]? full of the seven last plagues, and talked with 
me, saying, Come hither, I will shew thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife [wife of the 
10 Lamb].’ And he carried me away in the [om. the] spirit to a great and high moun- 
tain, and shewed me that great [om. that great—dns. the holy] city, the holy [om. the 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 9. Hee Eds. reject this clause with §. A. B.# P., et al,-—H. R. C.] 


HAGev els ex Tov éwra dyyéAwy Tov exdvrwy Tas émra didAas T 
We give the reading ry piudyy thy yuvaika To 


8 Ver, 9, 


» [The Angels, not the vials, are, grammatically, represented as being full of the plagues; the original is Kat 
OV YEMOVTWY THY ETTA TANYOV TaYV écxdTwv.—H, R. C.] 
d apviov, \ 
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11 holy] Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, having the glory of God: 
and [om. and]* her light [light-giver (gworyp)]> was like unto a stone most pre- 
12 cious, even like [as to] a jasper stone, clear as crystal; And [om. And] had 
[having] a wall great and high, and had [having] twelve gates, and-at the gates 
twelve angels, and names written thereon [inscribed], which are the names [or the 
13 names]® of the twelve tribes of the children [sons] of Israel: On the east three 
gates; on the north three gates; on the south three gates; and on the west three 
14 gates. And the wall of the city had [having] twelve foundations, and in [upon] 
15 them the fom. the—ins. twelve]’ names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. And 
he that talked [spake] with me had [ins. a measure,]* a golden reed to [om. to— 
ins, that he might] measure the city, and the gates thereof [her gates], and the 
16 wall thereof [her wall]. And the city lieth foursquare [four-cornered], and the 
her] length is [7s]* as large [much] as the breadth: and he measured the city with 
the reed, [ins. to] twelve thousand furlongs [stadia]. The length and the breadth 
17 and the height of it [her] are equal. And he measured the wall thereof [her wall], 
[ins. of ] a hundred and forty and four cubits, according to [om. according to] the mea- 
18 sure of a man, that is, [om. that is,—ins. which is that] of the [an] angel. And the 
building [structure] of the wall of it [her wall] was of jasper: and the city was pure 
19 gold, like unto clear [pure] glass. And [om. And] The foundations of the wall of 
the city were garnished [adorned] with all manner of [every] precious stones [stone]: 
The first foundation was jasper; the second, sapphire; the third, a [om. a] chalce- 
20 dony; the fourth, an [om. an] emerald; the fifth, sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; 
the seventh, chrysolite; the eighth, beryl; the ninth, a [om. a] topaz; the tenth, 
a [om. a] chrysoprasus; the eleventh, a [om. a] jacinth ; the twelfth, an [om. an] 
21 amethyst. And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; every several gate [each one 
severally of the gates] was [ins. out] of one pearl: and the street [broad-way 
(xiureta)]" of the city was pure gold, as it were transparent [translucent] glass. 


2. The City of God as the Holy City of all Believing Gentiles. 


22 And I saw no [not a] temple therein : for the Lord God Almighty [, the AIl- 
Ruler,”—ins. is the temple of her,] and the Lamb are the temple of it [om. are the 

23 temple of it]. And the city had [hath] no need of the sun, neither [nor] of the 
moon, to shine in [that they should shine for (gatvwoww)"] it [her]: for the glory 
of God did lighten it [lightened her], and the Lamb 7s the light thereof [and her 

24 lamp was the Lamb]. And the nations of them which are saved [om. of them 
which are saved] shall walk in [by means of] the light of it [her light]: and the 
kings of the earth do [om. do] bring their glory and honor [om. and honor]** into 

25 it [her]. And the gates of it [her gates] shall not be shut at all by day: for there 

26 shall be no night there [for night shall not be there]. And they shall bring the 

27 glory and [ins. the] honor of the nations into it [her]. And there shall in no wise 
enter into it [her] anything that defileth [om. that defileth—ins. common], neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie [and that worketh (or the one 
working) abomination and a lie]: but they which [who] are [have been] written 
in the Lamb’s [om. Lamb’s] book of life [ins. of the Lamb]. 


8. The City of God as the New Universal Paradise—Glorified Nature. (Chap. xxii. 1-5.) 


1 And he showed me a pure [om. pure]'* river of water of life, clear [bright] as 
2 crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of 


4 Ver. 11. [OCrit. Eds, omit the copula with §. A. B*. P.—E. R.C.] 

5 Ver.11. [The true meaning of dwornp is that which gives light.—H. R. C.] 

6 Ver.12. [The second] oyduara is omitted by the Rec. [Lange retains. It is given by Lach., Tisch. (1859), with A. 
B*., Vulg., Oop., Syr., et al. ; it is omitted by Tisch. (8th Ed.) with \. P.; it is bracketed by Alf. and Treg.—E. R. C.] 

7 Ver, 14, one. Eds. give dédexa with &. A. B*. P., Vulg., et al.—kK, R. C.] 

8 Ver. 15, Codd. A. B*. [N*. P.] give wérpov 

9 Ver. 16, Tooodrév éativ before Scov should be omitted. [So Crit. Eds, with X. A. B*. P., et al.—E. R. C.] 

10 Ver. 19. A. B*. [$89. P.], e¢ al. omit Kat. 

ll Ver, 21. [See foot-note +, chap. xi. 8, p. 231.—E. R. 0.] 

12 Ver. 22. [See Add. Comm. on chap. i. 8, p. 93.—E. R. C.] 

13 Ver. 23, Codd. A. B*. [1 P.], ef al., omit év after Paivwour, 

14 Ver. 24, The Rec. gives kai Ta Ovn TOY cwlopévwv; a reading concocted, most probably, in explanation of the word 
€6vy. [Tadv cwfouévwr is omitted by X. A. B*. P., Vulg., Cop., Syr., Aith.. et al—H, R. ©] : 

16 Ver, 24. The Rec. adds cai rhv tyuyv. [This clause is given in B*., Vulg., Cop., Syr.; but is omitted in \. A. P., e¢ al. 
—E 


. R. C.] 
16 Chap. xxii.1. Ka@apév is unauthorized. [It does rot appear in \. A. B*, P., Vulg., Cop., Syr., Aith.—H, R. C.] 
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the street of it [her broad-way], and on either side [om. on either side] of the river 
[ins. , on this side and on that side,'"] was there the [om. there the—ins. a] tree of life, 
which bare [bearing] twelve manner of [om. manner of] fruits, and [om. and | 
yielded her fruit every month [according to each month yielding its fruit]: and 

3 the leaves of the tree were [are] for the healing of the nations. And there shall 
be no more curse [And nothing cursed” shall be any more]: but [and] the throne 
of God and of the Lamb shall be in it [her]; and his servants (dvbdor) shall serve 

4 (Aatpedooverv) him: and they shall see his face; and his name shail be in [upon] 

5 their foreheads. And there shall be no night there” [and night shall not be any 
more”]; and they [ins. have (or shall have) no]” need no candle [om. no candle— 
ins. of light® of lamp], neither [om. neither—ins. and of] light of the [om. the] 
sun; for [because] the Lord God giveth them light [shall shine upon them]*: 
and they shall reign for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. 


W Ver. 2. Kat éxetOev. [Crit. Eds. read evredOev kai éxeiOev with A. B*., et al.—E. RB. C.] 

18 Ver. 3, Karé@cua; comp. Delitzsch, p.51. [Crit. Eds. so read with X°. A. B*. P.—E. R. C.J 
19 Ver. 3. [Crit. Eds. give the reading éoras ére with &. A. P.—E. R. C.] 

20 Ver. 5. ’Exet is unfounded. . 

21 Ver. 5, "Er. is supported by N. A., et al.; Tischendorf [1859] omits with B*, [but gives it in the 8th Hd. with X. A. P. 


—E. R. 0.) 


22 Ver. 5. Tischendorf [1859], with B*., gives ov xpeca, etc., which differs from the readings of Lachman» and the Rec. 


{Uach. and Alf. read ovx cfovew xpelav with A., Vulg.; Tisch (8th Hd.) and Treg. give ov« éxovorv xpeiay with X., Memph., 


Syr.; P. also gives éxovo.w.—b. R. C.] 


23 Ver. 5. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.) give Pwrés with XN. A., Vulg., et al.; Tisch. (1859) omitted with B.* P.— 


E. BR. C. 
24 Ver.5. We give the reading [gwrtet] én’ avtovs. 


[So read Alf. Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.); dwret with &. B.*; én’ 


avrovs with %. A. Lach. gives gwrice: with A. P. *Em’ is omitted by B*. P.—E. RB. C.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

As one of the Angels of Anger, or of the 
Vials of Anger, showed the Seer thé wicked 
world-city under the figure of the Harlot, so it 
is now again one of the same Angels who shows 
the Seer the City of God under the name of the 
adorned Bride. And it seems as if the Spirit of 
prophecy would hereby illustrate the fact that 
the anger of God is a flame, divisible into the 
lightning of righteousness and the light of love. 

The great vision-picture which the Angel ex- 
hibits to the contemplation of the Seer, after 
transporting him to a great and high mountain, 
the lofty stand-point of a perfected gaze into the 
region of perfection, is, primarily, the appear- 
ance of the new creation, the glorified world of 
eternal being, which has taken the place of the 
first creation, the world of temporal becoming. 
It is, in the next place, that perfected union be- 
tween Heaven and earth with which the antithe- 
sis of life between Heaven and earth, as in ac- 
cordance with Gen. i., has become the antithesis 
of a perfected spiritual communion in love. Even 
this antithesis, the plastic image of religion, 
finds its fulfillment here. Heaven has assumed 
the full, fresh, warm and home-like aspect of a 
familiar and attractive earth; earth is radiant 
in the heavenly glory of that Throne of God 
which has now become visible. The new crea- 
tion is, further, also the new universal Paradise, 
which has bloomed from the seed of the first 
Paradise, buried in the soil of the world’s his- 
tory. On this very account this new world is no 
less the realization of the Great City of God, 
which, first in the camp of Israel and again in 
the city of Jerusalem, in typical fore-exhibition 
became a subject of human admiration, longing 
and hope, and which was subsequently heralded 
from afar in so many New Testament preludes, 


But its most glorious name is contained in the 
title of The Bride; for thereby not only the su- 
premacy of personal life in this new world, not 
only the perfect unanimity of all blessed spirits, 
not only their perfect receptivity for the entire 
self-communication of God, are expressed, but 
also their Divine dignity, liberty and blessedness 
in love. 

We find in the grand transfiguration-picture 
of the vision a trilogy, the elements of which 
are distinctly present even in the Gospel of 
John: a. Transfiguration of the Theocracy, re- 
presented by the heavenly Jerusalem (vers. 
9-21); 6. Transfiguration of the believing Gen- 
tile world or the universal new humanity (vers. 
22-27) ; c. Transfiguration of all nature, or the 
appearance of the new Paradise (ch. xxii. 1-5). 
The first section justly forms the foundation of 
the whole, and is therefore the most detailed; 
it, again, divides into three parts. 

The first part of the first section exhibits the 
holiness of the City of God. In the Doxa of God, 
or the Shekinah, which diffuses its radiance 
over the whole City, because it is omnipresent 
throughout it, the Holy of holies is reflected 
(ver. 11).* In the high wall of the City, the 
economical barrier of the Theocracy is re- 
flected; and the true spirit of that barrier, de- 
signed, as it was, to mediate salvation to the 
whole world, finds its expression in the twelve 
gates, at which Angels are posted, symbolical 
here, doubtless, of true messengers of salvation; 
for the gates are open by threes toward all the 
four quarters of the world. Thus a two-fold 
effect of holiness is expressed—repulsion of 
everything unholy by the wali—free ingress for 
all that tends to holiness, by the gates (vers. 
12-14). 

The second part gives, in the magnitude of the 
City, an image of the magnitude of the King- 





“* [See additional comment on chap. xxi. 22, p.387.—E.B.C.] 
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dom of God (vers. 15-17). This magnitude is 
exhibited throughout in forms of perfection. 
The City has the form of a perfect cube, like the 
Holy of holies, and appears in this equality of 
measurement as an expression of the perfect 
heavenly world. : 

The third part of the first section unfolds the 
riches of the City of God in splendor consisting 
of the most precious materials; these riches, 
as ideal and spirit-clarified, being exhibited 
through the medium of precious stones, pearls 
and shining gold (vers. 18-21). 

The second section, likewise, is divisible into 
three parts. The first part is expressive of the 
absolute spirituality of the new cultus. Since 
the City has itself become a Holy of holies, a 
Temple within it would, in comparison with 
itself, seem like a thing of inferior sanctity—a 
remnant of the old world. Nevertheless, it has 
a@ spiritual Temple which surpasses even the 
City. God, as the All-Ruler, is the infinitude 
of this Temple; the Lamb is the present defini- 
tude of it (vers. 22, 23). The second part of 
the second section characterizes the City as the 
great, universal, holy World-City, the City of all 
redeemed nations and kings, the City of sancti- 
fied humanity and of all its moral and eternal 
properties, yea, the City of the whole heavenly 
spirit-world and of the eternal radiance of day 
(vers. 24-26). The third part represents the 
separation between the sanctified heathen-world 
and true heathenism throughout the world, here 
portrayed by the three characteristics: com- 
monness (bestiality), abominableness (transgres- 
sion against nature), and falsehood (embracing 
both the former attributes). There is no longer 
any question of persons here; they have become 
neutra through the obliteration of their perso- 
nality in their vileness (ver. 27). The Lamb’s 
Book of Life has, from the beginning, com- 
prehended this universality of the sphere of 
salvation. 

The third leading section is an unmistakable 
antitype of the first Paradise. Its general 
character consists in the fact that all its holiness 
[ Hetligkeit] has become pure health [Hei] and 
health-productiveness- [Heilswirkung]—an infi- 
nitely multiplied life-creating, life-renewing and 
life-preserving Divine life-power. The river of 
life forms the first fundamental feature. It does 
not issue merely from an Eden, or land of de- 
light, such as encircled the first Paradise (Gen. 
ii.); nor does it flow merely from the new 
Temple of Jehovah, like Ezekiel’s river of salva- 
tion [or healing], (Ezek. xlvii.) ; it pours forth 
from the throne of God and of the Lamb (Rev. xxii. 
1). The second fundamental feature is formed 
by the trees of life which are on both sides of 
the river, making an avenue with an intermina- 
ble perspective ; fruit-trees of life, so intensively 
salutiferous that they bear new fruits every 
month, and that even their leaves serve for the 
healing (Vepareia) of the heathen [nations]. So 
absolute is the health-bringing operation of the 
trees of life in the City, that in this new Para- 
dise nothing banned can arise—much less shall 
the new humanity here itself be banned, as were 
its first parents, through the deceit of the ser- 
pent and Satan, in the first Paradise (vers. 2, 
8). In the third fundamental feature, the eritis 


sicut deus is fulfilled in a Divine sense. That 
which Adam would fain have become, that 
which he lost in the path of impatience and sin, 
is now regained in the path of redemption and 
infinite patience. Now, it is the blessedness of 
all, that they serve [dienen] God as His servanis 
[ Knechte] whilst they see His face as His blessed 
children, and are able to look upon His face 
without being terrified like Adam. Again, this 
blessed relation has become an eternal condi- 
tion; their holiness has the character indelebilis, 
the indestructible fixedness of true priests of 
God.* Whilst the abolition of night is again 
announced here, as ch. xxi. 25, the announce- 
ment has here a new significance. In ch. xxi., 
the reference is to the day of the blessed in a 
predominantly spiritwal aspect and considered 
in the abstract; here, however, the unfadingness 
of this day is intended, pre-eminently, in the 
sense of the eternal day of the glorified world. 
That, therefore, which is expressed by the namz 
of God on the foreheads of the blessed—viz., imper- 
ishable knowledge of God and consecrateness 
to God—is supplemented by this declaration. 
Never again does night come to them, nor any 
deficiency of light, for God Himself shineth upon 
them for ever. This, again, is the eternal 
basis upon which they shall reign as kings, in 
and with the governance of God, in union with 
His will, and as organs of His will, eternally 
free in Him from all the world, for all the world, 
into the sons of the xons. 

The magnificence of the entire picture of the 
new creation, a magnificence which strikes the 
taste of ordinary humanism as so peculiar, at- 
tains for usits entire significance when we look 
at it in connection with the whole of Sacred 
Writ—especially that of the Old Testament—as 
the lofty corona upon the stem of all Biblical 
typicism. 

Our vision, then, is primarily the picture of 
the consummation and fulfillment of the whole 
Theocracy. 

The revelation of salvation came down from 
Heaven in many individual items—in voices, in 
angels, in Theophanies, and lastly in Christ. 
The fulfillment finally consists in the descent of 
the entire City of God from Heaven. 

The Congregation of God, called into life by 
the revelation of salvation, was from the begin- 
ning destined to be the Bride of God. Now, it is 
perfected in this destiny. 

The high Mountain, upon which the City of 
God is situate, was prepared by Mount Zion, and 
imported the wide, overtowering and firm order 
and might of the Divine Kingdom. Now, this 
Mountain of the eternal order and fastness of 
God, in spirit beheld by the Prophets (Is. ii. 2; 
Ezek. xl. 2), towers over the whole world. 

The city of Jerusalem, after its building and 
consecration as the royal residence and Temple- 
city, inherited the ancient typical honors of the 
previous cities of God, from the camp-city in the 
wilderness to Shiloh. It was the residence of the 
Jehovah cultus and of the theocratic constitu- 
tion. Now, its archetype exists in visible pre- 
sence—the City in which cultus and culture, in 
their perfection, have attained their complete 
union. 


* [See additional comment on ch. xxii. 3, p. 388.—H. R. C.] 
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The glory of God, the Shekinah, manifested 
itself of old only in transient appearances. The 
central place of its manifestations was the Holy 
of holies. Now it spreads, in eternal radiance, 
over the whole City of God.* 

It was formerly exhibited through typical 
mediums, through visional angelic forms, 
through the pillars of cloud and of fire, through 
the cherubim. Now it beams forth from a per- 
manent nucleus of light (¢eor#p). The Parousia 
of Christ is the Epiphany of God, in brilliancy 
like the most precious jewel. 

Israel, in order to the securement of its holy 
destiny, was encircled by a hedge, which was 
designed to separate from it every common 
thing of heathenism [or the Gentile nations], 
and by this very process to mediate the future 
bringing again of the Gentiles through the bles- 
sing of Abraham. This barrier—first, theocra- 
tic law—then, churchly confession—here appears 
ideally realized in the high wall, which, by 
means of its insurmountableness, excludes 
everything common, and by means of its twelve 
gates, kept by Angels, invites and receives all 
that is akin to God, 7. ¢., all that is akin to God 
in the twelve-fold character-form of the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel. 

The Tribes of Israel were designed to repre- 
sent. in theocratic ground-forms, the fullness of 
the different human dispositions for the Kingdom 
of God. These ground-forms are now all ful- 
filled in the perfecting of the spiritual Israel. 
Therefore, the gates. are adorned with the names 
of the Tribes of Israel; they are indicative of the 
ground-forms of the people of God in the inte- 
rior of the City, as well as of the ground-forms 
of the people of God entering into the City of 
God from all the quarters of the world. 

In so far as the restoration of the people of Israel 
itself is concerned, a restoration.of its kernel, on the 
platform of perfect Christian equality and liberty, is 
simply expressed with the typical import of its Tribes ; 
any renewal, however, of Old Testament legal prero- 
gatives is precluded by this same typical import. 
The same remark applies to the description of the 
Sealed (chap. vii.). The sealed ones would not be 
called after Israel, if Israel were not to form a dy- 
namical power amongst them; the same sealed ones 
would preclude the idea of elect Gentiles, if they were 
not to be typically understood. 

The gates of the cities of Israel, especially 
Zion, were, even under the Old Covenant, open 
to the stranger, if he left his heathen practices 
without. They became the symbols of ingress 
into the holy City, into the sanctuary, into the 
fellowship of the saints (Ps. c. 4), as well as the 
symbols of egress, in order to the conversion of 
the world (Isa, lxii. 10), and in order to the 
bringing in of the King of Glory through its 
gates (Ps. xxiv. 7; comp. Gen. xxii. 17 [Comm., 
p. 468, Am. Ed.]).—The new City of God has 
twelve of these gates, in accordance with the 
sacred number of completeness. She is lacking 
in no gate of ingress or of egress. 

The stone at Bethel on which Jacob slept when 
a wanderer, and where he beheld, in a dream, 
the heavenly ladder, was consecrated as a monu- 
ment and altar; the prelude of the foundation 


_ ™ [See additional comment on ch. xxi. 22, p. 387.—E. RB. C.] 
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stones of the House of God (Bethel, Gen. xxii. 
22), and of Christ the Corner Stone (Ps. exvili. 
22; Isa. xxvili. 16; Eph. ii. 20). This stone is, 
in the consummation, divided again into the 
twelve foundation stones of the wall of the holy 
City, marked with the names of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

The ground-forms of Christ’s mission to the 
world, the Twelve Apostles, denote, as Apostles 
of the Lamb, also the ground-forms of the world- 
conquering cross, and, as such, the foundations 
of the City of God. 

Sacred measure has, in the history of the 
Temple, an import similar to that possessed, in 
the Greek view of the world, by the Platonic 
Idea or the Aristotelian Morm; except that the 
first unitously represents both the latter in the 
form of practical energy, as real power (Wisd. 
xi. 20; comp. the Pythagorean system; Job 
xxviii, 25-27; Isa. xl. 12).—This power of Ideal 
Form pervades, in perfect supremacy, all the 
parts of the City of God,—the City and its gates 
and its walls. 

The form of the perfect geometric square or 
cube was the form of the Holy of holies. Now, 
this same form appears as the symmetry of the 
City of God. Of old, the Holy of holies was a 
well-nigh inaccessible sanctuary, guarded by 
terrors. Here, the great City of God has become 
a manifest and open Holy of holies. 

The magnitude of the City exhibits it, in its 
length and breadth, as a World-City; in its 
height, a3 a Heaven-City.—As the corona of the 
Temple, the City is the phenomenal image of the 
Kingdom of God, and thus, at the same time, of 
the glorified universe. 

The holy wall which, as a theocratic and a 
churchly barrier, is an odium of all philosophy 
of wildness, commonness and indiscipline—here 
appears in its consummation, built of the mate- 
rial of the most precious jewel, a fact recog- 
nized afar off by the Spirit of Prophecy (Isa. 
liv. 11). 

TEeeorniig of the Ark of the Covenant, which 
was, 80 to speak, the most Holy in the Holy of 
holies, was of pure gold (Ex. xxxvii. 6). Now, 
the whole City is constructed of pure gold so 
pure that it glitters like crystal. The City is 
thus, in an unapproachable exaltedness of 
thought, signalized as God’s Sanctuary. 

The jewels worn by the High Priest in his 
breast-plate, were significant of the idiocrasies, 
the charismatic aptitudes of the Tribes of Israel; 
of their value, spiritual and affectional, for the 
heart of God, Whom the High Priest represented. 
Such a Divine heart-affection, in the perfection 
of the ground-forms of human charisms, is now 
reflected in all the jewels which form the foun- 
dation-stones of the City-wall. The whole City 
is founded, as it were, upon the breast-plate of 
the real High Priest. 

As the precious stone was early constituted a 
symbol of a personal life, consecrate to God, so 
the pearl was made a symbol of Divine vital wis- 
dom, of that piety which is concentrated in the 
knowledge or the righteousness of faith. Thus 
the value of wisdom exceeds that of pearls (Job 
xxviii. 18; Prov. iii. 15, [viii. 11]);* wisdom, 





* [In Job, l.¢., the G. V. reads: ‘“‘ Ramoth and Gabis are not 
thought of. Wisdom is of higher value than pearls.” In the 
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however, is also symbolized by pearls and is di- 
vided, in its individual traits, into a plurality 
of pearls (Matt. vii. 6), whilst, in its consummate 
spiritual phase, it is concentrated in the One 
Pearl of great price, whose value surpasses that 
of all single pearls (Matt. xiii. 46). But how 
does the pearl enter into a relation to the gate? 
In Isaiah liv. 12, we read (in accordance with De 
Wette’s translation): ‘‘f make thy battlements 
of rubies and thy gates of carbuncles (?) and 
thy whole circuit of costly (precious) stones.” 
The Septuagint distinguishes jasper for the 
battlements or parapets, crystals for the 
gates, precious stones for the walls. As the 
stone for the gates, TIPS, is one that does not 


elsewhere appear, and takes its name from 
the radiance of fire, but is assuredly not a car- 
buncle, if it be true that the ruby is of like 
significance with the carbuncle, we might sup- 
pose that John apprehended it asa pearl. The 
generation of the pearl from a wound in the 
pearl-oyster, its lodgment in the deep, the rarity 
and difficulty of obtaining it, are obvious sym- 
bolical motives for the use of it. The subsistence 
of each gate in one pearl is a speaking image of 
that heavenly simplicity which alone finds en- 
trance to the eternal City of God. 

In the golden pavement of the streets of the 
City, the gold of the buildings is raised to an 
even higher power. Gold like translucent crys- 
tal. How far is it from the streets of Jerusalem 
—consecrated though they were—through Chris- 
tian city streets and alleys—in which morals 
and cultivation often, even to this day, carry 
on a conflict with barbarism—to this goal! 
Here the lanes and streets areclean; the citizens 
walk on a pavement of gold, eternally clear and 
bright as a mirror. 

The points which have reference to the per- 
fection of the Theocracy, are followed by the 
fundamental features of the perfected, believing 
Gentile world. 

As the most pious of the heathen discovered 
lively signs and traces of the Unknown God, not 
in their temples, but outside of these, and as the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth has in all 
time formed a contrast to the purely local wor- 
ship on Gerizim and in Jerusalem, so, in accord- 
ance with these preludes, a perfect consciousness 
of the omnipresence of God in His Spirit has 
been formed. The obscure feeling of God’s om- 
nipresence has continually developed more and 
more, both outside of the revelation of salvation 
and within it (comp. Gen. xxviii. 16 and Psalm 
exxxix. 7sqq.). Here this feeling is exchanged 
for the constant contemplation of the presence 
of God, or, rather, for the perfect manifestation 
of God. 

The universal natural revelation of God (Rom. 
i. 20) was always, for the heathen, in respect of 
its fundamental traits, a revelation through the 
medium, particularly, of the great celestial 
lights—the sun and the moon. This revelation 
is now restored and perfected—sun and moon 
are outshone by the glory of the Lord. In the 
spiritual radiance which proceeds from God, 
through Christ His Light-bearer, the lights of 





two passages in Proverbs above cited, the word which the 
E. V. renders rubies, is, in the G. V., translated pearls.—-TR.] 








Heaven seem, as such, to vanish, because they 
are for the first time effectual in Him in their 
full import. 

The heathen [or Gentiles] have, in the light 
of salvation, become nations in the purest sense, 
—types of peoples, which, in their sanctified idio- 
crasies, conjoin to form the Kingdom of God. 
In the blessing of Noah, the first sketch of the va- 
riant destinations of the tribes of man appeared; 
at the foot of the tower of Babel, mankind was 
divided into gentilisms. The higher charismatic 
destination of humanity was, however, not only ty- 
pically symbolized by the Twelve Tribes of Israel 
and expressed by the idea of the seventy nations 
and the number of the seventy disciples, but, 
moreover, it was the constant task of the Chris- 
tian Church to work out, from the heathen con- 
fusion of peoples, the one people of God; but 
also, however, to work out from the one Christen- 
dom the heavenly family of peoples. Here, this 
heavenly family has attained a visible existence. 
The nations walk through the light-stream of the 
Kingdom of God as though they were bathing 
themseives therein. 

Again, that which has ever been represented 
by Aings—that of which bad kings were signifi- 
cant as symbolical figures, and which good 
kings, heroes, approximately realized, in com- 
pany with the kingly spirits who ruled right 
royally, though possessing neither crown nor 
sceptre (Matt. v. 19), potentiated men, as cen- 
tral points of the social organization of humanity 
—is likewise now fulfilled. Zhe kings of the earth 
bring all the glory of the earth, their possessions 
brought under the service of spirit, into the City 
of God (Isa. xlix. 23; Ix. 16). 

Furthermore, the security which man has now 
and then enjoyed under the protection of the 
law, in circles of civilization and on the heights 
of peace, in the bright day-time in antithesis to 
the night-time, has always been promoted by the 
Kingdom of God. Here, at last, in the consum- 
mation, the ‘superb repose of Heaven’’ pre- 
vails, secured by the light of eternal day, in the 
region of eternal sunshine. The gates of the City 
of God are not shut, because the day-time is per- 
manent. 

As the entire net value of the good things of 
earth is appropriated to the City of God, so also 
is the entire net value of humanity, in the glory 
of the peoples, their manifold and various gifts, 
the whole treasure of human culture. Israel 
was chosen to be the people of God, in order 
that it might make the peoples appear again as 
peoples, in the blessing of Abraham, It is the 
task of Christianity to this day to take away the 
covering of sin, of national corruption, from the 
beauty of the peoples (Isa. xxv. 7). Here is the 
fulfillment. In contemplating the one glory of 
Christ, they all come forth in their glory—the 
treasure, the harvest of God, the triumphal 
spoils of Christ. 

Real heathenism, however, such as disfigured 
even Judaism (see Rom. ii.), is then elimi- 
nated forever from the pure Church of God. 
Its characteristics are commonness [or pro- 
faneness, as opposed to consecrateness to God], 
rudeness, and uncultivation, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, abomination, transgression 
against nature, including the perverted forms 
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of mis-culture and over-culture; and the 
common ground-tone is falsehood—the falsifica- 
tion of the high and holy reality of God, the 
production of mask-like shadows, which in part 
appear as rude caricatures of reality, in part as 
caricatures which ape beauty and holiness. At 
this process of elimination, humanity, in its 
higher tendency, has labored, by Jewish laws 
of purification, Graeco-Roman justice and police, 
and by the Christian administration of the 
keys [Schliisselamt], often amid great and gross 
distortions of the idea of the ban. Here, how- 
ever, the City of God has attained to an eternal 
power of purity, in which, with twelve open 
gates, it still, in dynamical operation, for ever 
keeps everything common or ban-laden afar off. 

As the circle of the Theocracy is surrounded 
by the circle of holy humanity, so the latter is 
surrounded by the circle of glorified nature. 

Paradise was lost. Lost, however, only as to 
its visible appearance, and to the world. The 
grace of God secured the seed of Paradise, and 
Christ regained that seed for humanity. It lay 
under the snow, it burst forth again in foreto- 
kens aud signs in the Promised Land and in 
Christian civilization.—Here, Paradise is extant 
again, and how it has grown under the snow! 
The mysterious garden in Eden has become a 
glorified universe. 

Yonder river of Paradise went out from 
Eden, the land of delight, and divided into the 
main rivers of earth. How soon it gathered 
earthly hues and fell under the doom of transi- 
toriness! And even in Paradise it was no 
river of life. Gradually, indeed, a fountain of 
salvation burst forth in humanity—burst forth 
out of the depths, out of the rock of salvation 
(Ps. xlvi. 5; Is, xii. 3; Jer. ii. 18, e¢ al.), being 
prefigured by the wells of the Patriarchs and 
the wells of the desert (Ex. xv. 27, et al.). Gradu- 
ally, also, sacred brooks and rivers, Shiloah and 
Jordan, became streams of blessing, and a great 
river of life was predicted by Hzekiel.—But 
here, the mighty, shining river of life bursts 
forth ; it comes from the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, having, even in this present life, been he- 
ralded and opened as a fountain (John iv. 7) ; 
it abides pure as crystal, it pours forth into in- 
finitude through its one deep channel, and is 
adorned on either side with trees of life. 

The one tree of life in Paradise speedily van- 
ished, like a figure in a dream, a celesfial appa- 
rition. Here itisagain. It has become an end- 
less avenue, a glorious grove, and in the plente- 
ousness of its fruits and the healing virtue of its 
leaves a power of life is expressed which far ex- 
ceeds all the conceptions of mortal pilgrims. It 
is the view of a nature completely elevated to 
the service of spirit, love and life. 

Whilst there is here another reference to the 
fact that nothing banned [cursed] has existence in 
the City, this is certainly not a repetition of the 
idea set forth in ch. xxi.27. We are rather re- 
minded, within the domain of glorified nature, 
that, by virtue of patriarchal custom and Mo- 
saic food-laws, a rigorous ban rested upon a 
large portion of nature. Christianity paved the 
way for the acknowledgment that every crea- 
ture of God is clean that is (and can be) parta- 
ken of with thanksgiving. Here, there shall 
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evermore be nothing banned (literally, set aside, 
kataSeua, a term which it has been deemed ne- 
cessary to interpret into caravaeua, leaving out 
of consideration the textual reference). Paradise 
itself, in whose first rudiment God did, of old, 
but walk in mysterious appearances, has become 
a throne of God and of the Lamb. The Word 
once became flesh, that all nature might be 
spiritualized. 

And because there is question here of the holy 
tillage of the eternal garden, as Adam was 
called to till the garden of Paradise, and because 
the task of tilling the field was resumed by the 
Theocracy and by civilization, Christianity next 
mediating the holy cultivation of the earth, the 
sons of God can here once more appear in the 
most dignified form. But as they shall serve 
[dienen] their God as His active servants 
[ Knechte], so they shall rest in the contemplation 
of His face and bear His name on their foreheads 
as a people of high-priests, being ever newly 
energized by Him through the contemplation of 
His glory (1 John iii. 2). 

And whilst the cessation of the night-time is 
again mentioned here, as in ch. xxii. 23, 25, let 
us recollect that even this semblance of tauto- 
logy is done away with by a discrimination of 
the fact that in ch. xxi. the reference was to 
glorified humanity, but here it is to glorified 
Nature. The night side of Nature, diminished 
by the most manifold torches, lights and inven- 
tions for the obtaining of light, is here abolished. 

And because God will Himself be the eternal 
Day-Light of the blessed, they need no more be 
continually sinking back into the bosom of night. 
Even under the Old Covenant, the prelude of a 
holy spirit-life, often emblematized by festal il- 
luminations, flashed through the night-times of 
nature. The holy birth-night [ Weihnacht— 
Christmas] of Christ laid the foundation for the 
bringing in of eternal day. The Holy Supper 
became the pre-celebration of the morning of 
that day. As Christianity is in constant com- 
bat with ethical night, so Christendom is in con- 
stant combat with the uncomfortable features 
and distresses of physical night. Here, the 
eternal Day has dawned in the presence of God; 
therefore do the blessed reign,—royally free, 
without ever losing their consciousness in night,— 
into the sons of the xons. 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ch. xxi. 9. Comp. ch. xvii. 1. Ewald and 
Diisterdieck have also pointed out the contrast 
of our passage to that cited, which is couched 
in similar terms. The Bride.—On the change 
of designations, see Diisterd., p. 565. 

Ver. 10, He carried me away.—See ch. 
xvii. 8 (Ezek. iii. 12; xxxvii.1; xl. 2; Acts viii. 
39; 2 Cor. xii. 2). In accordance with the pas- 
sages mentioned, we have to distinguish between 
purely spiritual transports and such as are 
also followed by a corporeal removal, accom- 
plished, as it were, in a dream. To a great 
and high mountain.—According to Diister- 
dieck, the Seer is taken to this mountain in or- 
der that he may obtain a free view of the City. 
The same exegete remarks that the mountain 
must be so great in order to be so high. The 
Seer, therefore [as Diisterd. maintains], stands 
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on the mountain and looks down upon the City. 
A splendid view, it is true, but too modern. 
The symbolical expression points, according to 
Hengstenberg, e¢ al., back to the fundamental pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, especially Ezek. xl. 2; 
Xvii. 22,23; xx.40; Ps.xlviii.1,2; also, particu- 
larly, Is.ii.2. Descending.—See Rev. xxi. 2. 
The difficulties which Hengstenb. and Diisterd. 
discover in the apparent repetition of ver. 2 
vanish when we consider the parallel relation be- 
tween the Heaven-picture and the Earth-picture. 

Ver. 11. Having, etc.—Or, possessing. The 
dim radiance in which a large city is always en- 
wrapped at the beginning of night may, on the one 
hand, have mediated this view; but, on the other 
hand, it is based upon the idea that the Sheki- 
nah no longer hovers over the holy Temple- 
mount alone, according to the words of the 
Prophet (Isaiah iv. 5; xl. 5), but shines over the 
entire Holy City. Her light-giver (dwor7p— 
light-bearer). — Diisterdieck opposes the as- 
sumption of Ziillig, that the Messiah is intended 
by the dwor#p, and cites ver. 23 in support of 
such opposition; that verse, however, is favorable 
to Ziillig’s view—as is also Heb. i. 3: Like 
unto a stone most precious.—Comp. ch. iv. 
38. A jasper stone, clear as crystal.—See 
pp. 20 and 151. ‘Comp. Psellus (in Wetstein): 
7 “laomic dbaee kpvoTaAAoedgc.’”’ DUESTERDIECK. 

[‘‘@eor#p, from verse 23, is the effect of the 
Divine glory shining in her: see (also) Gen. i. 
14, 16, (LXX.), where it is used for the hea- 
venly bodies.”’ AtrorD.—E. R. C.]. 

Ver. 12. Having a wall great and high. 
—The measure of the wall, the gates and the 
City is qualified throughout by the duodecenary ; 
not, therefore, by the number of complete 
worldly development, ten, but by the number 
of perfection of the people of God. Twelve is 
the number of theocratic perfection; hence it is 
the number of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel, the Twelve Apostles, the per- 
fected Church or heavenly Spirit-World (see p. 
15). Here, therefore, there is repeatedly re- 
flected, in all the duodecenaries of the City of 
God, the quantitative number of completeness and 
the qualitative perfection of the glorified Church 
of God. It, however, crosses and blends with 
the number of the world, the quaternary, and 
indeed is itself composed of three times four, 7. 
e., the God-hallowed world-number. Moreover, 
the quaternary, as it here appears, continually 
branches into threes. Thus, we read of twelve 
gates, distributed by threes on the four sides of 
the City. And again, the City itself, in its 
quadrangular form, is thrice quadrangular— 
in length, breadth and height—and is thus a 
cube. The duodecenary is repeated a thousand 
times in the qualification of the stadia. The 
height of the wall is defined by the number 
twelve times twelve, or a hundred and forty- 
four. Even from these numeric proportions 
alone, the thoroughly symbolic nature of the 
whole picture of the City is manifest, and the 
same fact is further evident, in particular, from 
the height of the City. 

And at the gates twelve angels.—‘ Ben- 
gel judiciously remarks: ‘They keep watch and 
serve as ornaments.’ We are not authorized to 
seek for a knowledge of any more definite rela- 
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tions which they may sustain to the City. So 
soon as we reflect that the new Jerusalem is no 
longer menaced by enemies, and that it conse- 
quently stands in need of no watchmen at its 
gates, explanations like that of Hengstenberg 
arise—viz., that these Angels symbolize the 
Divine protection against all foes ‘of which the 
imagination, filled with the terrors resting upon 
the Church Militant, can conceive.’’’ [Duzst.] 
A most marvellous imagination, truly! As if 
the blessed inhabitants of Heaven were timid 
children, or were threatened by empty terrors 
of the fancy! But even the idea of Angels 
standing always upon the gates for ornament 
has a singular aspect, and as watchmen—who, 
however, would be superfluous after the final 
judgment—they would be obliged to stand in 
the gates. We have characterized them above 
as symbols of the destination of Jerusalem to be 
the medium of salvation to all the world, to all 
the four quarters of the world (see Is. xliii. 5; 
xlix. 6; Matt, viii, 11). De Wnrrre: “Guards, 
probably after Is. lxii. 6 and after the type of 
the Levitic temple-guards [or ‘porters’] (2 
Chron. viii. 14).”’ From this point of view, 
these Angels would symbolically represent the 
eternal security and inamissibleness of heavenly 
prosperity or salvation.* 

And names inscribed.—The twelve names 
upon the twelve gates, as the names of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, denote the whole mani- 
foldness of the idiocrasies of the totality of God’s 
The typical fore-image is to be found 
Ezek. xlviii. 80 sqq. Jewish Theology has 
drawn from this rich symbolism the absurd idea, 
that every Israelitish Tribe of the new Jerusa- 
lem shall be permitted to go in and out only of 
that particular gate which is appointed for it 
(see De Weite, p. 198). If we were to interpret 
the sealed out of the Twelve Tribes (ch. vii.) 
literally, as Jewish Christians, we should here 
be obliged to go on to the tremendous deduction 
that the entire heavenly City is to be inhabited 
solely by Jewish Christians. 

Ver. 13. On the east.—See the above-cited 
passage in Ezekiel, ch. xlviii. 

Ver. 14. Twelve foundations [Lange: 
foundation-stones].—The twelve gates give rise 
to twelve sections of the wall, amongst which 
De Wette and Diisterdieck distribute the foun- 
dation-stones. In accordance with this disposi- 
tion, four are ‘to be conceived of as mighty 
corner-stones.” Symbolical descriptions, how- 
ever, should not be pushed beyond the idea 
which they are designed to convey. It may, at 
all events, be taken for granted that the twelve 
foundation-stones are open to view, like corner- 
stones in the ancient sense of the term. As the 





* [The cui bono argument, if injudiciously pressed, might 
lead to the conclusion that there are no Angels at all. An- 
gels are described as “ministering spirits sent forth to mi- 
nister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” ‘But,’ it 
may be asked, ‘what is the use of them under the govern- 
ment of aninfinite God? Are they aught else than symbols 
of the watchful guardianship which God exercises over His 
children?’ Angels may be unnecessary as watchmen and 
guards at the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem, and some 
may object to them as “ornaments;”’ and yet veritablo 
Angels ministering at the gates of that glorious abode wonld 
add to its glory, and might perform other offices that in our 
present condition it is impossible for us to conceive.—-H, 
RB. C.. 
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whole fullness of the theocratic natural disposi- 
tion was set forth in the Twelve Patriarchs, so 
the whole fullness of Christ’s Spirit and salva- 
tion was manifested in the Apostles. The Apos- 
tle John could not, in modesty, have written 
this, is the cry of an idea-less, snarling criti- 
cism. The symbolic expression of the truth, 
that the celestial City of God is grounded upon 
the evangelic foundations of the twelve Apos- 
tles, can, however, no more lose its ideal value 
through the one consideration that the name of 
John is pre-supposed to accompany the names 
of the other Apostles, than through the other 
consideration that the name of Paul seems to be 
omitted from the group; nor is it a necessary 
inference from the citation of the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel in our passage, that the modifications in 
their names (ch. vii.) are to be abolished. Comp. 
Eph. ii. 20, where a freer apprehension of the 
symbolic idea already appears: “built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the corner-stone.”’ 


Ver. 15. He that spake with me (see ver. 
9) had a measure.—Comp. Ezek. xl. 8,5. The 
fact that the discourse occurring in symbolical re- 
presentations must be determined by the funda- 
mental thought thereof, is evidenced by Zech. ii. 
8sqq. “Theangel whoshows John the City (comp. 
ver. 9) gives him a perfectly distinct idea of its 
dimensions by actually measuring it before the 
eyes of the Seer (Bengel, Ewald, De Wette).”’ 
DursTerpD.—The measure (see ch. xi. 1; Ezek. 
xlii. 16) denotes the ideality of the eternal 
Church, the Divine knowledge and appointment 
of it—qualities which are expressed also in 
John xvii.; Rom. viii; Eph. i. Tune measure 
is golden: through the Divine faithfulness, the 
ideal Church has become the actualized eternal 
Church. The Angel performs the measurement 
in the true sequence: first, the City is defined, 
with reference to the fullness of its inhabi- 
tants; next, the proportion of the gates and the 
wall, 


Ver. 16. And the City lieth.—‘The fact 
(ver. 16a) that the City lies (Ketraz; comp. 
ch. iv. 2) four-cornered (like ancient Babylon 
and the new Jerusalem of Ezekiel), rectangular, 
end with equal length and breadth, and that 
therefore the ground-plan of it forms a perfect 
square (comp. Hzek. xlviii. 16), is recognized by 
John even before the Angel begins to measure.” 
Durstprp.—Twelve thousand stadia, i. ¢., 
300 geographical [German (1384 Eng. statute) ] 
miles. It is a question whether the 12,000 stadia 
qualify the whole area of the City, so that the di- 
mensions of each side amount to 3,000 stadia (in 
accordance with Vitringa, e¢ al.), or whether the 
12,000 stadia are to be taken as applying in their 
entirety to each of the four sides, and as refer. 
ring also to the height (Bengel, Ziillig, et ai.). 
In regard to the former hypothesis, the further 
question arises, whether the height also is stated 
at 3,000 stadia, like the length and the breadth. 
De Wette opposes the idea that the height of the 
City amounts to 12,000 stadia. The concep- 
tion would, in such case, he declares, be that 
of a lofty fortress, whilst it is manifestly a city 
that is represented, as mention is made of 
streets (ch. xxii. 2); he even maintains that the 
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height is determined only by the wall.* Diis- 
terdieck, on the other hand, finds in the 12,000 
stadia the measure alike for length, breadth 
and height (with Bengel, Hengstenberg, e¢ ai.). 
Whilst the idea is a prodigious one, we must re- 
collect that we have to do with a thoroughly sym- 
bolical description. A height of even 3,000 stadia 
far exceeds that of the loftiest steeples. If, how- 
ever, we keep strictly to the text, we find that the 
measure of the entire square in respect of length 
and breadth, as the measure of the City, is 12,000 
stadia; and, accordingly, the height of the City 
is to be determined by the quarter of this, as 
8,000 stadia. The fact that the wall will then 
be considerably lower than the height of the 
City itself, should not occasion any difficulty. The 
height of the Kingdom of God towers far above 
the theocratic barrier. Here, therefore, the 
typical cube-form of the Tabernacle is realized in 
the highest sense; and the breadth, length, depth 
and height of the Divine dispensation of saJva- 
tion (Eph. iii. 18) are embodied in symbolical 
significance, in analogy with the incarnation of 
the Word. (The Word became flesh [John i. 14].) 
Ver. 17. Her wall.—‘‘The height of the 
City is not the height of the wall, as Bengel also 
assumes, and therefore maintains that the 144 
cubits are equivalent to the 12,000 stadia.” 
DursterD.—The measure of a man.—The 
additional clause: which is that of an angel, 
occasions difficulty. De Wette: The Angel has 
made use of human measure, Ebrard: The 
measure of glorified men is like the measure of 
the Angel. MHengstenberg (and Diisterdieck): 
The measure of the Angel, who makes his mea- 
surement for men, is like the measure of men. 
A reminder of the symbolic import of the act of 
measuring is probably contained in our passage ;— 
the human measure with which the Sanctuary 
was mneasured, is here an angelic measure, 7. ¢., 
it has a symbolic, higher import. The Seer fre- 
quently tserts similar reminders of the sym- 
bolic nature of his forms of speech; see espe- 
clally chs. i. 20; xiii. 18; xvi. 14; xvii. 9. 
Now if the wall denotes the security of the City 
of God, and the cubit the measure of the Sanc- 
tuary, the height of 144 cubits is expressive of 
the perfect measure of heavenly confirmation 
or verification: the theocratic twelve of the plan 
of the Kingdom multiplied by the apostolic twelve 
of the consummation of the Kingdom in the full- 
ness of the Spirit of Christ. This symbolical 
nature of the cubit-measure is expressed in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel by the fact that every cubit 
there spoken of is a hand-breadth longer than a 
common cubit. The figure of the wall approaches 
the idea of Zechariah (ch. i. 5) | eahorer 
saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall 
of fire round about, and will be the glory 
in the midst of her;” [Lanau (not G. V.): “and 
will manifest my glory in her’’]. The prodi- 
gious extent of the City is also expressive of an 
idea—or, rather, of the ideal fact that it ex- 
tends, with unseen limits, through the universe, 
and towers up into the height of eternity; that it 
belongs to Heaven, whence it has descended to 





* [De Wette interprets the toa, ver. 16, in reference to tho 
height,—viz.: of the wail, as he fa’sely ass mes—as uniform, 
because the wall is everywhere 144, i. e.12 X 12, cubits high 
Altered from DUESTERDIECK.—TR.] 
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earth. A discussion of the relative lowness of 
the wall in proportion to the height of the City, 
see in Diisterdieck, p. 568. 

Ver. 18. And the structure of her wall. 
—The materials. On the rare word évddunocc, 
comp. the Lexicons. Jasper.—See above, p. 
20. The material of the wall is thus of like 
import with its height,—infinite value in infinite 
duration, qualities which both appertain to the 
most precious of precious stones. The city 
was pure gold.—The material of the houses is 
absolutely pure gold, similar, in consequence of 
this purity, to pure crystal or glass. 

This may be understood as referring either to 
the transparency of glass, or to the mirror-like 
brightness of crystal. We adopt the latter signifi- 
cation, retaining it also when d:avyfe is predicated 
of the golden street-pavement [7Aareia] (ver. 21). 
According to Ebrard, there isa prospect that 
gold itself will really be translucent in the 
world to come. The genuine heavenly purity 
and faithfulness of the inhabitants of the City 
shall, therefore, be reflected in the golden bril- 
liance of their dwellings. 

Ver. 19. The foundations of the wall. 
etc.—The meaning is, that the foundations or 
foundation-stones of the City consist of precious 
stones, as is clearly evident from the following 
verse (comp. Is. liv. 11). ‘As the twelve Sepé- 
duoc have nothing to do with the number of the 
Israelitish Tribes (comp. ver. 14), that artificial 
mode of interpretation by which the stones 
(ver. 19 sq.) are brought into an assumed rela- 
tion to those worn by the High-priest in his 
breast-plate (comp. especially Ziillig, Excursus 
IL, pp. 456 sqq.; also Ewald II., Luthardt, Volk- 
mar), is to be discarded as decidedly as the vain 
attempt to assign individual jewels to individual 
Apostles (Andr., Bengel, et a/.).’” Duzsterp. If 
it be proved that a relation exists between the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, whose names the High- 
priest wore in his breast-plate, and the Twelve 
Apostles,—a relation as between the theocratic 
plan and the apostolic development,—a general 
relation will also be assumable between the 
jewels in the breast-plate and the jewels which 
constitute the foundations of the Holy City. But 
if an individual combination of the Twelve Tribes 
and the Twelve Apostles is impracticable, it will 
be still less possible to make out a concordance 
of the stones in the high-priestly breast-plate 
and the foundation-stones of the New Jerusalem. 
The general symbolic significance lies in the na- 
ture of the precious stones, and also, particularly, 
in their colors, in the grouping of which they 
appear as a symbolism of eternal individuali- 
ties, all, in equal purity, brilliant with the same 
light, which they refract in the most diverse 
rays (see Introduction, pp. 20 sq,; Lange’s 
Miscellaneous Writings, vol. i. p. 15). The first 
....jasper.—Comp. pp. 20sq. and 151, and ver. 
11. Sapphire.— Ex. xxiv. 10; xxviii. 18; 
Ezekiel xxviii. 13; see Winer, Title, Precious 
Srones; [also Kitto’s Cyclopedia and Smith's Dic- 
tionary of the Bible]. ‘*Our sapphire is sky-blue 
(comp. Ezek. i. 26), translucent, and harder 
than the ruby. That which the ancients so de- 
nominated, must, according to Pliny (87, 39) 
and Theophr. (ch. vi. 28, 37), have been the 
lapis lazuli,” ete. Winer remarks, in conclusion, 


however, that we must suppose the Hebrew 
word to denote the true sapphire, as is clearly 
evident from the passages cited from Exodus and 
Ezekiel. The opinion of Diisterdieck, there- 
fore, who assumes the Japis lazuli to be intended, 
is incorrect. Chalcedony.—Not the agate, 
precisely. Winnr: A chalcedony-agate. Bme- 
rald.—Grass-green, not very hard, translucent, 
with double refraction (see Winer, Prxcious 
Stongs, No. 8). 

Ver. 20. Sardonyx.—See Winer, No. 16; comp. 
No. 1: ‘Consistirg of a combination of onyx 
and carnelian.” Sardius.—Or carnelian: it is 
striped with brown and is not very sharply dis- 
tinguished from the preceding stone. Chryso- 
lite.—See Winer, No. 10: ‘Pale-green, per- 
fectly translucent, with double refraction. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, it is of the color of gold, and 
hence the topaz has been understood by it.” 
Beryl.—Winer, No. 11. Topaz.—Winer, No. 
2. This seems to have been frequently con- 
founded with the chrysolite. Chrysoprasus. 
—Winer, No. 15: “Pale green, shading into 
yellowish and brown—translucent.” Jacinth 
[Hyacinth].—Winer, No.7. Amethyst.— 
Winer, No. 9. 

In respect of color, we distinguish blue stones: 
Sapphire, chalcedony, amethyst (violet-blue); 
Green: Emerald, beryl, and, more or less, chry- 
soprasus; Golden or yellow: Chrysoprasus (see 
above), chrysolite, topaz; Red: Hyacinth [ja- 
cinth], sardonyx, sardius (carnelian). The jasper 
is, most probably, as-a’diamond, of the pure hue 
of light; as an ordinary jasper, it would be non- 
translucent and of various colors. It is evident 
from chs. iv. 3, xxi. 12, as well as from the fact 
that in accordance with New Testament order 
it stands at the beginning, and in accordance 
with Old Testament ordér at the close, that it 
is to be regarded as the chief or most precious 
stone. Of the jewels in the breast-plate two 
names are absent from our eatalogue, viz., the 
ruby and the agate, whilst, on the other hand, 
the names chalcedony and chrysoprasus are want- 
ing in the breast-plate’ (comp. Introduction, p. 
20). For a comparison of the lists, see Ebrard, 
pp. 5383sqq.; Hengstenberg, vol. ii., pp. 417sq. 
[Eng. Trans.]; De Wette, p. 200. 

Ver. 21. Of one pearl.—Diisterdieck quotes 
the Jewish tradition from Bava Bathra: “ Deus 
\ adducet gemmas et margaritas, triginta cubitos lon- 
-gas, totidemque latas.’’ Thereis, however, a hea- 
ven-wide distinction between a great pearl as 
modified by Christian symbolism, and a great 
pearl as modified by Jewish Chiliasm. The 
broad-way of the city.—IIAareia [i.¢., the 
flat, as opposed to the elevated, the buildings]. 
Doubtless significant of the pavement or ground 
of all the streets and alleys; not merely the 
market-place (Bengel) or principal street (Ziillig). 
[See foot-note + chap. xi. 8, p. 231.—E. R. C.]. 
As it were translucent glass.—We appre- 
hend this not literally, but poetically, of the mir- 
ror-like brightness. 

Ver. 22. ‘The peculiar glory of the City is 
further described.”? DursteRDIECK. That is, the 
pause is unobserved by him. 

[In the old Jerusalem the Temple was at once 
the dwelling-place and the concealer of Jehovah. 
Though present, He was not visibly present—in 
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a sense He was sheltered by the Temple. The 
new Jerusalem shall have no place for the shel- 
ter of the Lord, for she shall be sheltered by 
Him. Heshall tabernacle over her, ch. vii. 15. 
Her inhabitants shall dwell under His manifest 
and sheltering light. He shall be her Temple. 
—E. R. C.] 4 

Ver. 28. The glory of God lightened her. 
—See Is. lx. 19. On the distinction between 
this passage and ver. 11, see above. 

Ver. 24. And the nations (Is. ii. 3; lx. 11; 
Ps. Ixxii. 11) shall walk by means of [Lange: 
through] herlight.—Significantfuture. ‘‘This 
description, drawn from the declarations of the 
old Prophets, does not justify the idea of those 
expositors who conceive of the heathen [na- 
tions] and the kings as dwelling outside of the 
City (Ewald, De Wette, Bleek et. al.), or who 
would even attempt to determine what moral 
condition the heathen [nations] now admitted 
into the new Jerusalem, occupied during their 
earthly life (Storr, ete.).’” Duzsterpieck. Their 
glory.—That is, that which the kings possessed 
of glory. The Apocalyptist knows no political 
partyism. He recognizes a glory of the kings 
and also a glory of the peoples (ver. 26). 

[Atrornp: ‘If tthen.the kings of the earth, 
and the nations bring their glory and their trea- 
sures into her, and if:none shall ever enter into 
her that is not written in the book of life, it fol- 
lows that these kings, and. these nations, are 
written in the book of life. And so perhaps 
some light may be thrown on:one of the darkest 
mysteries of redemption. ‘There may be,—I 
say it with all diffidence,—those who have 
been saved by Christ without ever forming a 
part of His visible organized Church.”’ 

The conclusion may be granted without recog- 
nizing the force of the argument. ‘The distin- 
guished commentator takes for grantéd that the 
kings and nations are those that lived before the 
Millennial period, or at least before the great 
consummation. Is it not rather probable that 
the great truth is adumbrated in this revelation 
(see also ch. xx. 2, last clause), that, even after 
the new creation, the human race is tobe con- 
tinued (ever propagating a holy seed, such as 
would have been begotten had Adam never 
sinned) under the government of the glorified 
Church?—FE. R. C.]. 

Ver, 25. Her gates shall not be [Lange: 
do not be] shut.—They stand open uninter- 
ruptedly, for the bringing in of all the glory of 
the kings and the peoples (Is. Ix. 11). 

Ver. 26. And they shall bring.—“ An im- 
personal subject should be supplied to oicovor 
(comp. chap. xii. 6; x. 11 [the reading Aéyovow] ; 
Luther, Bengel, De Wette, Hengstenb., Ew. IL., 
et al.), not of BaorAcic (Ew. I., Ziill.).”” Dunsterp. 

Ver. 27. Anything common.—See ch, xxi. 
8; xxii. 15; Acts x. 14. The elevation of the 
Apocalypse above Judaistic views is sufficiently 
evident from this passage alone, which, in con- 
nection with the preceding context, thoroughly 
distinguishes between believing ethnics and the 
essence of ethnicism, determining the ray kovvdv 
purely in accordance with moral characteristics. 

Chap. xxii. 1, A river.—The water of life is 
not to be taken here in a purely spiritual sense, 
at least not, primarily, as in John iv. 14 and vii. 








88. It denotes the stream of spirituo-corporeal 
life-power which, as an eternal renewing power, 
ensures the imperishability and vital freshness 
of the new world (see Ezek. xlvii. 1; Zech. xiv. 
8; comp. 1 Pet.i.4), The unitous spirituo-cor- 
poreal operation is especially expressed in the 
fact that the river proceeds from the throne 
of God and of the Lamb —from the living God, 
through the glorified Christ, in accordance with 
the heavenly species of His resurrection-life. The 
properties of the river of Paradise, which operated 
as a purely natural blessing (Gen. ii.), and those 
of the spiritual fountain of healing, first promised 
by the Prophets and subsequently opened in 
Christ, are united in this river. Asa river, it is 
cosmically permanent, and as a river that proceeds 
from the throne of God, it is absolutely permanent. 
Its source is not situate under the Temple-mount 
or under the Temple itself, but in the depths of 
the Divine revelation of love and life, in the pro- 
fundities of the Divine government consonant 
with that revelation. As the trees of life 
are ensured by this eternally clear river, so 
the river is ensured by the Divine throne 
itself. 

Ver. 2. In the midst of her broad-way.— 
Diisterdieck, with Ewald, refers év pécw to xa 
Tov torauov also; but how this view can be ac- 
companied by the conception ‘that the trees 
stand on both sides of the river,’ is not clear 
(see Ezek. xlvii. 7, 12). 

A tree [Lange: Gehélz—wood] of life.— 
bAov—a wood, a collection of trees, having the 
common character of trees of life (see ch. il. 7), 
‘“‘generically denotes the entire mass of trees 
(Bengel, De Wette, Ewald, et al.).” Duxst. De 
Wette gives: the tree [Baum] of life, and adds: 
‘Which produces twelve fruits, bringing forth 
its fruit every month (Ezek. xlvii. 12);” this, 
however, can only mean twelve fruit-harvests or 
fruit twelve times. ‘Twelve kinds of fruits” 
(Lutheran Version; [‘‘twelve manner of fruits,” 
E. V.]) are, at all events, not intended. Add the 
fruits are fruits of life. 

And the leaves, etc.—These words contain, 
first, an expression of the highest vital efficacy. 
Even all the leaves of all these trees possess a 
vital energy which can be conducive, as a heal- 
ing power, to the health of even the heathen or 
nations. As extreme views, are opposed the in- 
terpretation of Bengel, who holds that reference 
is had to the conversion of the heathen to whom 
in this life the Gospel has not been preached; 
and the interpretation of Hengstenberg, who 
thinks that the vital forces of the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem are intended, as serving in the presentage (!) 
for the conversion of the heathen (Hengst., vol. ii., 
p. 433 [Eng. Trans.). It is not necessary. through 
fear of an apocatastasis, either to do violence to the 
text, or to place the hope of an infinite healing ope- 
ration in the leaves of the tree of life—an opera- 
tion which is expressed by the river, but does 
not coincide exactly with the restoration-theory. 
Another contrast is presented in the inclination of 


‘Bleek and De Wette, with Ewald and Ziillig (also 


Ebrard), to find a reference to heathen [nations] 
dwelling outside of the City, and the view of 
Diisterdieck, who holds that simply the eter- 
nal refreshment and beatification of believing 
heathen [nations] ismade prominent. According 
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to Ebrard, the fruits manifestly serve as food for 
the inhabitants of the City, and the leaves for the 
healing of the é0v7 without the City; the latter, 
he continues, do not need such a Vepareta as to 
be healed of godlessness and converted there- 
from, ‘‘but they must be brought from the con- 
dition of undeveloped and weak faith and dawn- 
ing knowledge, to the ripeness of the full stature 
of men in Christ.” It might be queried, how 
does this interpretation correspond with the 
distinction of milk and strong meat [food]? 
Taken literally, the leaves might be reckoned as 
strong meat. But let us recollect that we are 
at present in the third sphere of our description, 
in which the transfiguration or heavenly glorifi- 
cation of nature is spoken of. Here the expres- 
sion denotes the highest sanative operation of 
nature—even the /eaves of the trees whose fruits 
are the vital nourishment of God’s people, serve 
for the healing [Therapie] of the heathen [na- 
tions]. We apprehend the word [healing] in the 
wider sense, and observe, with Diister., that these 
heathen [nations] have been mentioned before 
in ch. xxi. 24. The remark of Diisterdieck, that 
the heavenly enjoyment of life is contrasted with 
the lack of vital power under which those 
referred to labored in this present life, is not in 
itself incorrect, but it gives rise to the question: 
wherefore are the Jeaves mentioned? As the 
river of life cannot be restricted to the City, so, 
also, the trees of life, with their fruits and leaves, 
can be regarded only as a health-giving blessing, 
stretching out into infinitude; and thus the pas- 
sage coincides in general with analogous utter- 
ances of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 26-28). [See addi- 
tional comment on chap. xxi. 24, p. 888.—E. 
R. C.] 

Ver. 8. And nothing cursed shall be | 
any more.—See Syn. View; comp. Zech. xiv. 
11.* Ebrard traces the xard0eua directly back 
to the cherem, distinguishing, however, as cherem, 
persons and things (in accordance with Lev. 
xxvii. 28 and other passages). There is yet 
another distinction to be made, however, between 
the cherem and the kow6v. 

And His servants shall serve Him.— 
The idea of religious service presented by Aar- 
pebvery does not preclude the idea of a service 
rendered in the heavenly culture of the new 
Paradise, because, in the glorified world, cultus 
and culture shall have become one. 

[There seems to be a great and blessed truth 
conveyed by the conjunction of dovAoe and Aar- 
petoovorv. His slaves (dovAor) shall be elevated 
to the dignity of temple-servitors. The idea is 
akin to that presented by our Lord, John xy. 15: 
“Henceforth I call you not servants (dovAc= 
slaves), but I have called you friends.” —E.R.C.] 

Ver. 4. His face.—Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 
12; 1 John iii. 2.—His name.—See chs, iii. 
12S xivewl; 

Ver. 5. And night shall not be any more. 
—tThis is simply a repetition, according to De 
Wette, Ebr., Diisterd. (see Syn. Virw). Heng- 
stenb. discovers here an antithesis harmonizing 
with the Gospel of John, to wit, the antithesis 
of day as the time of safety and good, and night 











* [The G. V. reads here: “und wird kein Bann mehr sein” 
(and there shall be no more ban).—TR. ] 


as the time of peril and evil (?); he remarks, by 
way of illustration: ‘“‘Any one who has lived 
with a wakeful eye through the year ’48 is 
acquainted with this distinction of day and 
night.’ It might be replied: Any one who has 
become acquainted with it only under such a 
date, knows it but very imperfectly, to say the: 
least. 

And they shall reign.—‘‘In a still higher 
sense than in ch. xx. 4, 6, says De Wette.”’ To 
which we query: in what respect? We would 
remind our readers that reference is here had 
to the relation of the blessed to the celestial 
spheres of nature; this fact endows the expres- 
sion with the import that all dependence upom 
the power of nature shall be done away with. 

Into the ages of the ages.—The antithesis 
see in ch, xx. 10.—In the region of the damned 
there continues, according to the same passage, 
the antithesis of day and night. The exons of 
the blessed are raised above the vicissitudes of 
temporality, because in God is eternity, the 
inexhaustible fountain of holy, festal seasons; 
and Christ has, in reality, freed even time from 
the curse of temporality, and made it the rhyth- 
mic succession of the fullness of eternity, the 
development-form of eternal life. 


[NOTE ON THE NEW JERUSALEM. | 


By the American Editor. 


[It was the design of the American Editor to 
prepare an extended Excursus on this subject. 
Circumstances, however, over which he has no 
control, prevent his doing more than present a 
brief sketch of the views of representative com- 
mentators, afterwards indicating those points 
of his own hypothesis that he did intend tho- 
roughly to discuss. 


a. Sketch of Views. 


So many and variant have been the opinions 
on this subject that it seems impossible to clas- 
sify them. The following extract from Elliott 
will be regarded as a fair exposition of the views 
of those mentioned by him.: 

“Jt has long been a disputed question amongst 
prophetic expositors, where precisely the New 
Jerusalem of the xxi. and xxii. chapters of the 
Apocalypse is to have position; whether during . 
or only after the Millennium; and if synchro- 
nous with it, whether as identical or not with 
the glorified Jerusalem prophesied in the Old Tes- 
tament. Of the older Fathers alike the pre-mil- 
lenarian TertuLLiaAN, and the anti-pre-mille- 
narian AuGusTINE, explained the glorified Jeru- 
salem of O. T. prophecy as identical with that 
of the Apocalypse; the one (TERTULLIAN) how- 
ever, as symbolic of the risen saints’ millennial 
glory, the other (Augustine) of their heavenly 
and everlasting blessedness. Again, of the moderus 
.. . Wuirsy and Virrinaa, whilst also identi- 
fying the two figurations, did yet explain them 
to signify the millennial earthly blessedness of 
the still living Christian Church... . Fasrr 
would separate the two, and make Isaiah’s Jeru- 
salem of the latter day, with its new heaven and 
earth, alone millennial, that of the Apocalypse 
post-millennial; to which I may add that some 
expositors, while explaining one or both to pre- 
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figure earthly glories destined for God’s people, 
make the restored and converted Jews nationally, 
not the Church Catholic generally, the grand ob- 
ject and chief intended recipients of the coming 
glory.” 

Exxtiotr himself (5th edition) ‘‘ supposes the 
New Jerusalem to have existence from the com- 
mencement, and throughout the progress, of the 
millennial period.” With this opinion the ma- 
jority of pre-millenarians probably agree, 
though with vast differences as to particulars. 
Elliott argues his position from—(1) acomparison 
of ch. xix. 7,8, with ch. xxi. 2,9; (2) a comparison 
of xix. 10, with xxii. 8, 9, inferring from the co- 
incidence that the same event must have been 
referred to; (8) what is said concerning the na- 
tions, chs. xxi. 24; xxii. 2, manifesting that there 
will be men in the flesh during the New Jerusalem, 
which, he assumes, could not be, after the General 
Resurrection; (4) a comparison of Dan. vii. 18 
(where the saints’ everlasting reign dates from 
the fall of Antichrist) with Rey. xxii. 5. He 
supposes (after Mede and several of the Ancient 
Fathers) that the entire millennial period con- 
stitutes the day (period) of Judgment; that at 
the beginning of this day, the great White Throne 
is set up, at which time occurs a partial confla- 
gration; that at the close shall be the casting of 
death and Hades into the lake of fire, the great 
conflagration, the new heayen and earth, and the 
more complete and perfect establishment of the 
Kingdom. 

ALFORD writes: ‘‘ The whole of the things de- 
scribed in the remaining portion of the Book are 
subsequent to the General Judgment, and de- 
scriptive of the consummation of the triumph 
and bliss of Christ’s people with Him in the eter- 
nal kingdom of God. This eternal kingdom is 
situated on the purified and renewed earth—be- 
come the blessed habitation of God with His glo- 
rified people.”’ 


Barnes (and with him probably the majority 
of post-millenarians) looks upon chaps. xxi. 1— 
xxii. 5, as descriptive of the heavenly state of 
the entire body of the redeemed. He writes: 
‘The whole of ch. xxi., and the first five verses 
of ch. xxii., relate to scenes beyond the judg- 
ment, and are descriptive of the happy and tri- 
umphant state of the redeemed Church, when 
all its conflicts shall have ceased, and allits ene- 
mies shall have been destroyed. That happy 
state is depicted under the image of a beautiful 
city, of which Jerusalem was the emblem, and it 
was disclosed to John by a vision of that city— 
the New Jerusalem—descending from heaven. 
Jerusalem was regarded as the peculiar dwell- 
ing-place of God, and to the Hebrews it became 
thus the natural emblem or symbol of the hea- 
venly world. The conception having occurred 
of describing the future condition of the right- 
eous under the image of a beautiful city, all that 
follows is in keeping with that, and is merely a 
carrying out of the image. It is a city with 
beautiful walls and gates; a city that has no 
temple—for it is alla temple; a city that needs 
no light—for God is its light; a city into which 
nothing impure ever enters; a city filled with 
trees, and streams, and fountains, and fruits— 
the Paradise Regained.” 





b. Hypothesis of the American Editor. 


I. The period of the New Jerusalem will be 
subsequent to the General Resurrection and 
Judgment of ch. xx. 11-15, and the new Cre- 
ation of ch. xxi. 1. Thisis, manifestly, the nor- 
mal sense of the connection between verses 1 and 
2 of ch. xxi., and is not to be set aside but for 
most cogent reasons. This view involves no real 
difficulties ; and, still further, the entire descrip- 
tion forbids the thought that the even partial 
sinfulness that will exist in the subjects of the 
Millennial Kingdom should have existence un- 
der the light of the New Jerusalem, or that its 
glories should be dimmed by the assaults of Sa- 
tan and the rebellion of Gog and Magog. 

II. Its seat will be the New Earth (comp. xxi. 
1, 2, 24). It is vain for us to speculate as to 
whether that New Earth will be identical as to 
substance with the present, or whether it will be 
different. It is impossible for us to determine 
whether the present abode of the human race 
will be simply regenerated by fire, or whether 
from the universal chaos into which all things 
may be reduced (2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. xx. 11) some 
entirely new Earth, or dwelling-place for man, 
may not be brought forth. 

III. It will exist—1. As a real City—the glo- 
rious home and capital of a glorified Communi'y 
(the Bride). 2. As a Material Symbol of that 
Community, its order and glory.* 

From the admitted fact that what the Apostle 
saw was a Symbol, many leap to the conclusion 
that a real city, or place of abode, could not 
have been symbolized. It is admitted by all 
that that which John beheld was a simulacrum. 
He did not directly look upon that which was 
not to exist for at least three thousand years— 
he beheld, merely, a Visronan Sympon. But 
what was the nature of that Symbol? Was it 
immediate? t.e., did it symbolize a City that is 
yet to come into existence—or was it mediate? 
t. e., did it symbolize something else than a City, 
namely (in this instance), a glorified community ? 
In the judgment of the writer it performed the 
double office set forth in the last paragraph on 
p. 146. Primarily it was an ImmupiaTE SYMBOL 
symbolizing a material City ; but, secondarily, 
as the City was itself to be a MATERIAL SYMBOL, 
of the inhabiting Community, it was a Mup1aTE 
(Aberrant) Sympon of that Community. 

This double use of the Symbol should occasion 
no surprise, For, in the first place, it is most 
common in alllanguages to denote by the same 
term, as London, sometimes the City, sometimes 
the mass of its inhabitants, and sometimes the 
complex of the two. This was common amongst 
the writers of the Scriptures—ihe Scriptural 
uses of Zion, Babylon, Tyre, will present them- 
selves as illustrations to the minds of all. And, 
secondly, a material City is frequently a type of 
its inhabitants, or of the State of which it is the 
Capital. No.one can visit Rome without being 
impressed with the fact that, in its combined 
ruin and grandeur, its death and life, the exist- 
ing City is itself the type of the existing Roman 
Chureh. This in old times was true of Babylon, 

* [In order to the understanding of this point, the writer 


would refer the reader to his PRELIMINARY Nore ON THE 
SYMBOLISM OF THE VISION, pp. 145 sqq.—E, R. C.] 
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of Athens, of Tyre, of Rome, and especially of 
Jerusalem. - And, doubtless, it is in great mea- 
sure owing to this fact that a City and its inhabi- 
tants are so generally designated by one and tie 
same name. In the judgment of the writer, ag 
the old Jerusalem symbolized the Israel of which 
it was the Capital, so the New Jerusalem will 
symbolize the glorified Community * of whom it 
will be the abode and Capital. 

Concerning the hypothesis that the New Jeru- 
salem will exist as a great City, it may be said: 
1. There are many things in the description that 
have their most natural (their normal) applica- 
tion to such an abode, as is evident upon the 
bare perusal. 2. This application is supported 
by the following considerations: (1) A material 
dwelling-place is as necessary for resurrected 
saints as was Eden for Adam, or Canaan for Is- 
rael. (2) It should occasion no surprise if the 
same loving care that will raise and glorify the 
body should prepare a fitting and glorious abode 
for it. (3) It should be regarded as no strange 
thing if He who prepares for the body should 
grant us an inspiring, though general, descrip- 
tion of its future abode. (4) On the contrary, 
the giving of such a description would be but in 
accordance with Jehovah’s dealing with Israel 
before leading them into Canaan, and in conti- 
nuance of the information given us by the Pro- 
phets concerning the Palingenesia, and especially 
by the Apostle Paul, Rom. viii. 20, 21. 

As to the hypothesis that a glorified Community 
was in some sense symbolized, it may also be said 
that while there are many things in the descrip- 
tion that find their most natural objective in a 
material City, there are others that cannot be so 
regarded; as, for instance, that the New Jeru- 
salem is the Bride of the Lamb. We are shut 
up to the conclusion that a glorified people were 
contemplated in the exhibition of the Symbol. 

In conclusion of this whole matter it may be 
remarked that the double hypothesis announced 
by the writer best satisfies the conditions of the 
problem; is in accordance with the ordinary and 
Scriptural use of the names of Cities, especially 
of Capitals; and is precisely analogous to the 
Divine declarations concerning the old Jeru- 
salem. 

IV. Weshould distinguish between the Mate- 
rial City and the New Harth. The former has its 
situation in the latter, as London in England. 
We should also distinguish between the citizens 
of the City and the nations (xxi. 24). The former 
are risen and glorified Saints, who constitute the 
Bride (ch. xxi. 9), the governors (ch. xxii. 5, last 
clause) of the New Creation (see below in V., VI.). 
The latter are (probably) men in the flesh, who walk 
in the light of the City, who bring their glory and 





* [As an Immediate Symbol, the simulacrum of the New 
Jerusalem was probably toa large extent ideal. This, doubt- 
less, was the case in the simulacra of Angels. We can hardly 
suppose that the simulacrum beheld by John was in all re- 
spects similar to the City that is to be, and yet it may have 
been so toa greater extent than we are now prepared to ad- 
mit. It should here be distinctly noted, what was set forth 
with great care in the Note on Symbolism, that there is a 
great difference between an Immediate ideal and a Mediate 
Symbol. The former always represents something similar’ 
in (apparent) kind to the simulacrum, although with differ- 
ences as to particulars; the latter always represents some- 
thing different in (apparent) kind, as tbe simulacrwm of a 
lamb to represent Christ, and that of a City to symbolize a 
Ohurch or people.—E, R. C.] 











honor into it, and who are healed (or kept in 
health) by the leaves of its tree of life (chs. xxi. 
24-27; xxii. 2), ¢.¢., who are under its instruc- 
tion and government (see below in VII.). 

V. The term The Bride probably identifies the 
citizens of the New Jerusalem with the subjects 
of the First Resurrection (see the App. Norr on 
THE MArriacn, pp.336sq.). This body, the 
Bride (identical probably with the 144,000 of 
ch. xiv. 1), will probably be completed at the time 
of the Marriage, chap. xix. 7-9. Into that glo- 
rious company it is probable that only those who 
have been partakers of Christ’s humiliation and 
suffering (either personally in company with 
Him, or throughout the present won, the period 
of the humiliation of His body, the Church, Col. 
i. 24) shall be received (comp. Luke xxii. 28-30; 
Phil. iii. 10,11; 2 Thess.i.5; 2 Tim. ii.12; Rev. 
li. 10, 26; iii. 12,21; vi. 9-11; xix. 4-6; see also 
the App. Norn on tHe Marriags, as above.* 
These are they who sit on Christ’s Throne, who 
are united with Him in authority,—who, as re- 
lated to Him constitute the Bride; as together with 
Him constitute the Kingdom, ¢.¢., the governing 
power (see Excursus on THE Basiunra, II. 1 (4), 
p. 99). 

vWD Chap. xxi. 2, 9, 10, does not refer to the 
Marriage—that took place at the beginning of 
the Millennial period (see Norm on Tan Mar- 
RIAGE, pp. 830sq.), but to a new manifestation 
of the prophetical Bride, the Wife. Doubtless be- 
fore, or at the very moment when, ‘‘the earth 
and the heaven fled away”? (chap. xx. 11), she 
was rapt away to the secret place of Jehovah. 
These verses describe her as descending from the 
bosom of her God, out of the New Heaven, clothed 
in new beauty, upon the New Creation, over 
which she is to dominate. 

VII. The nations (see above in IV.) will con- 
sist (probably) of men in the flesh, freed from sin 
and the curse, begetting a holy seed, and dweil- 
ing in blessedness under the government of the 
New Jerusalem. They will be, not the offspring 
of the glorified Saints, who “neither marry nor 
are given in marriage”’ (Matt. xxii. 30), but the 
descendants of those who live in the flesh during 
the period of the Millennial Kingdom. Brown 
triumphantly asks, “How ‘the inhabitants of the 
heavens and earth that now are,’ are tided over 
this (the) all enveloping, all reducing deluge of 
fire, into ‘the new heavens and the new earth’ ?” 
In answer it may be said, The same Almighty 
power that conveyed Noah and his family across 
the waters of the first deluge, can bear other fa- 
milies across the fiery floods of the second, to be 
the progenitors of the continued race. It may 
be retorted that there is no promise of such a 
miracle. That there is no expressed promise is 
admitted—but the Divine prediction of an event 
ever implies the promise of a sufficient cause. 

VIII. Although the New Jerusalem state is 
not to be confounded with the Millennial King- 
dom, nor to be regarded as a simple continuance 
thereof, it is to be looked upon as the antitype 
of that Kingdom. In asense, it is that Kingdom 





* (The writer expresses no decided op‘nion as to whether 
the Bride, the subjects of the First Resurrection, shall con- 
sist of the martyrs; or the whle body of the redeemed; ora 
select portion, including the martyrs—the amapx7 (see p. 193). 
He inclines, however, to the last mentioned view.—E. RK. C.j 
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raised to a higher plane—completely freed, in 
its territory and its subjects, from all remains 
of the curse. The Millennial Kingdom is the 
reign of the Saints over a race and earth freed 
indeed from the assaults of Satan, but still, in 
measure, in sin and under the curse; the New 
Jerusalem period is that of the reign of the 
Saints over a race and earth perfectly puri- 
fied. 

IX. The City itself, as it will have placed in 
it the Throne of God and the Lamb (xxii. 3), 
will become the noblest of the many mansions 
of Heaven. Neither it, however, nor the New 
Earth on which it is situate, including it, will be 
the totality of Heaven. John saw the Bride de- 
scending out of Heaven (xxi.2). The New Harth 
will be one of the loyal provinces of Heaven, un- 
der the light of Heaven, governed by the citizens 
of Heaven; but it will be the abode of men in the 
flesh. May it not bear to Heaven a relation si- 
milar to that borne by Eden before the fall? 
Although in it there will be no death, possibly 
from it will be transported to other scenes its 
blessed inhabitants, when they have passed 
through their painless, ennobling pupilage. 
Possibly, its inhabitants may pass away to other 
mansions in the Father’s House, where dwell, it 
may be, the Angels who kept their first estate, 
and the glorified subjects of the Millennial 
Kingdom, and others glorified who did not at- 
tain to the first Resurrection. 


X. The prophecies of the Restoration and the 
Palingenesia (like those of the Advent) have 
probably a double application. Initially and 
typically they may refer to the Millennial King- 
dom, which is a type of the New Jerusalem. 
Ultimately and completely, they have respect to 
the latter, the Kingdom of the Perfect Resto- 
ration. 


XI. In conclusion, the writer would remark 
that he feels most keenly that speculation on this 
subject is dangerous. Speculation, however, to 
some degree there must be, if there be study,— 
and study there must be, if we be obedient to 
the command implied in the benediction, ‘Blessed 
is he that readeth and they that hear the words 
of this prophecy”’ (chap. i. 3). It may also be 
remarked that those who hold the current opi- 
nion as to the New Jerusalem, speculate as really 
as does the writer. The study of the Divinely 
given Revelation has convinced him of certain facts 
concerning this great and glorioussubject. These 
facts, together with certain probable‘implications, 
he has stated with trembling, and he trusts with 
becoming modesty. He now submits them to the 
considerate construction of his readers.—E. 
Bat. |* 


* [The hymnology connected with the New Jerusalem is 
exceedingly rich. A small work entitled 0 MoraER prArR, 
JERUSALEM, by William C. Prime (A. D. F. Randolph, New 
York, 1865) gives the entire Poem so named; its history, se- 
veral of its versions, and also several of the ancient hymns, 
in Latin and English, whence its sentiments, and in many 
instances its language, were drawn, To these hymns, em- 
bodying as they do the opinions of many of the sainted fa- 
thers of the Church, and sung in every land, is due, more 
than to aught else, the prevalent interpretation of the Apo- 
calyptic description. The original English form of the hymn 
as it exists in a small volume of poetry, professedly of the 
age of Queen Elizabeth, in the British Museum, was some 
years ago published by Dr. Bonar. Modernized by Barnes 
as to its spelling, it is as follows: 


A SONG MADE BY F. B, P. 


To the tune of “Diana.” 


Jerusalem! my happy home! 
When shall I come to thee, 

When shall my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joys when shall I see? 


O happy harbor of the saints, 
O sweet and pleasant soil, 

In thee no sorrow may be found, 
No grief, no care, no toil. 


In thee no sickness may be seen, 
No hurt, no ache, no sore; 

There is no death, no ugly deil, 
There’s life for evermore. 


No dampish mist is seen in thee, 
No cold nor darksome night; 

There every soul shines as the sun, 
There God Himself gives light. 


There lust and lucre cannot dwell, 
There envy bears no sway, 

There is no hunger, heat, nor cold, 
But pleasure every way. 


Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! 
God grant I once may see 

Thy endless joys, and of the same, 
Partaker aye to be. 


Thy walls are made of precious stones, 
Thy bulwarks diamonds square, 

Thy gates are of right orient pearl, 
Exceeding rich and rare. 


Thy turrets and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles do shine, 

Thy very streets are paved with gold, 
Surpassing clear and fine. 


Thy houses are of ivory, 
Thy windows crystal clear, 

Thy tiles are made of beaten gold; 
O God, that I were there! 


Within thy gates no thing doth come 
That is not passing clean, 

No spider’s web, no dirt, no dust, 
No filth may there be seen. 


Ah, my sweet home, Jerusalem ! 
Would God I were in thee, 

Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see. 


Thy saints are crowned with glory great, 
They see God face to face, 

They triumph still, they still rejoice, 
Most happy is their case. 


We that are here in banishment 
Continually do moan ; 

We sigh and sob, we weep and wail, 
Perpetually we groan. 


Our sweet is mixed with bitter gall, 
Our pleasure is but pain, 

Our joys scarce last the looking on, 
Our sorrows still remain. 


But there they live in such delight, 
Such pleasure, and such play, 

As that to them a thousand years, 
Doth seem as yesterday. 


Thy vineyards and thy orchards are 
Most beautiful and fair, 

Full furnished with trees and fruits, 
Most wonderful and rare. 


Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green; 

There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 


There’s nectar and ambrosia made, 
There’s musk and civet sweet, 
There many 4 fair and dainty drug 

Are trodden under feet. 
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There cinnamon, there sugar grows, Our lady sings Magnificat, 
There nard and balm abound, With tune surpassing sweet, 

What tongue can tell or heart conceive And all the virgins bear their parts, 
The joys that there are found! Sitting above her feet. 

Quite through the streets, with silver sound, Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
The flood of life doth flow, Saint Austine doth the like; 

Upon whose banks, on every side, Old Simeon and Zachary 
The wood of life doth grow. Have not their song to seek, 

There trees for evermore bear fruit, There Magdalene hath left her moan, 
And evermore do spring; And cheerfully doth sing, 

There evermore the angels sit, With blessed saints whose harmony 
And evermore do sing. In every street doth ring. 

There David stands with harp in hand Jerusalem, my happy home! 
As master of the choir; Would God I were in thee, 

Ten thousand times that man were blest Would God my woes were at an end, 
That might this music hear, Thy joys that I might see!—H, R. O,] 





THE EPILOGUE. 


Cuap. XXII. 6-21. 


1. The Angel and John; or the Mediators of the Apocalypse. 


6 And he said unto me, These sayings [words] are faithful and true: and the Lord 
God of the holy [om. holy—ins. spirits’ of the] prophets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the [what] things which [om. which] must [ins. come to pass] shortly be done 

7 [om. be done}. [ins. And]? behold, I come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth the 

8 sayings [words] of the prophecy of this book. And [ins. it was] I John [ins. who 
heard and] saw these things, and heard them [om. , and heard them]. And when 
I had [om. had] heard and seen [saw]*, I fell down to worship before the feet of 

9 the angel which [who] shewed me these things. Then saith he [And he saith] 
unto me, See thou do zt [om. See thou do it—ins. Take heed] not: for [om. for] I 
am thy [om. thy—ins. a] fellow servant [ins. of thee], and of thy brethren the 
prophets, and of them which [those who] keep the sayings [words] of this book: 

10 worship God. And he saith unto me, Seal not the sayings [words] of the prophecy 

11 of this book: for® the time is at hand [near]. He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust [Let him that doeth injustice, do injustice] still: and he which is filthy, 
let him be filthy [and let the polluted® pollute himself] still: and he that is 
righteous, let him be righteous [and let the righteous work righteousness"] still: 
and he that is holy, let him be holy [and let the holy (éytos) sanctify himself 
(dycac07tw)] still. 

2. Jesus, the Author of the Apocalypse; the Spirit; and the Bride. 

12 And, [om. And,*] Behold, I come quickly; and my reward is with me, to 
give every man according [om. every man according—ins. render to each] 

13 as his work shall be [om. shall be—ins. is].®2 I am [am—ins. the] Alpha 
and [ins. the} Omega, the beginning and the end, [om. the beginning and the 

14 end,] the first and the last [ins., the beginning and the end}. Blessed are 
they that do his commandments [om. that do his commandments—ins. wash 
their robes]"’, that they may have [ins. the] right to [or authority over (7 ovata 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 6. We give the reading trav mvevidrwr 7. 7., in accordance with N. A. B*. [P., Vulg. except Am.,] et al. 

2 Ver.7. Kai, in accordance with A. B*. [X. Vulg., Syr., Zth.] : 

3 Ver. 8, [Gb., 8z., Lach., Tisch. (1859), Alf., Treg., give BAcrwv at axovwv with A. B*. Vulg., Syr., Arm., et al.; Tisch. 
(8th Ed.) reverses the order with §.—E. R. C. pa 2 

4 Ver. 8. B*. gives cai dre iSov. [So Tisch. (1859).] There are several unimportant variations here. ({Lach., Tisch. 
(8th Ed.), Alf., Treg., read éBAewa with &.—E. R. C.] 

5 Ver. 10. &. A. B*., Lachmann [Alf., Treg., Tisch.], insert yap after aupos. 

6 Ver. 11. We give the reading o pumapds. [So Crit. Eds, with §. B*.—E. R, O.] ¥ 

7 Ver.11. Ackaoovynv roinodrw, in acc. with %. A. B*..—an important reading as contrasted with ducarw6yrw, 

8 Ver. 12. The «at before iéod is unauthorized. 

9 Ver.12. WN. A. et al. give the reading éoriv avrod. \ 

10 Ver. 13. The sequence of the Rec., which places » apx7%, etc., first, is unauthorized. é 4 

ll Ver. 14. An important variation occurs here. The reading of &. A. [7, 38, Vulg., Arm. mg., Zith.], et al., is wAVvovTes 
gas oTOAds avTav; that of B*. etal., tovodvtes Tas évToAas avTod. Lachmann and Tischendorf give the former. Diisterdieck, 
with De Wette, prefers the latter reading, because he thinks that it may have been rejected in order to avoid the interrup- 
tion to Jesu,’ discourse. The context also is, therefore, in favor of No. 1. 
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éx?)], the tree of life, and may enter in through [om. in through—ins. by] the gates 
15 into the city. For [om. For]? Without are [ins. the] dogs, and [is. the] sorcerers, 
and whoremongers [the fornicators], and [ins. the] murderers, and [ins. the] idola- 
ters, and whosoever [every one that] loveth and maketh a lie. — I Jesus have [om. 
have] sent mine [my] angel to testify unto you these things in [concerning] the 
churches.” I am the root and the offspring of David, and [om. and] the bright and 
[om. and—ins. , the] morning star. “And the Spirit and the bride say, Come” 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst [thirsteth] 
come.!* And whosoever [om. And®™ whosoever—ins. : he that] will, let him take’ 
the water of life freely. 


16 


17 


8. Testimony to the Sanctity of the Apocalypse. 


For [om. For'"] I testify unto every man [one] that heareth the words of the 
prophecy of this book, If any man [one] shall [om. shall] add unto these 
things [om. these things—ins. them], God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book: And if any man [one] shall [om. shall] take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of Lom. out 
of—ins. from] the book [om. book—ins. tree’*’] of life, and out of the holy city, and 
from the things [om. and from the things] which are [have been] written in this book. 
20 He which [who] testifieth these things saith, Surely [Yea,] I come quickly: [.] 
Amen. [;] Even so, [om. Even so,'] come, Lord Jesus. 


18 


19 


Conclusion. 
The grace of our [om. our—ins. the] Lord Jesus Christ [om. Christ” ] be with you 
[om. you”] all [or ins. the saints—or om. all and ins. the saints]”. Amen [or om. 
Amen]. 


21 


12 Ver. 15. [Orit. Eds. omit the copula with §. A. B.* Vulg., et al.—. R. C.] : 

13 Ver, 16. We give the very weighty reading, émi rats éxxA., in accordance with \. B.* [So Alf., Treg., Tisch.; Lach. 
gives ev with A., Vulg., et al. -E. R. C.] 

14 Ver. 17. ([Crit. Eds. give épxov twice and épxéc0w with &. A. B*, et al.—E. R. C.] 

16 Ver.17. Omit cai before o 0éAwv. 

16 Ver, 17. [Crit. Eds. give AaBérw with &. A. B*.—E. R. C.| 

W Ver. 18. [Crit. Eds. omit the copula with &. A. B*.—E. R.C.] 

18 Ver. 19. [Crit. Eds, read évAov with X. A. B*., ef al.—E. R. C.] 

19 Ver. 20. A. B*., et al. omit cai [and also vai of the Rec.] before épxov. 

20 Ver. 21. Codd. A. B¥. [&.] give cvpiov without nuav. 


21 ey 21. Codd. A. [S.J give "Incod alone; B*. gives Incod Xpiorod. [Lach., Tisch., Alf., Treg., give "Incod alone. 
—E. R. C. 

22 Ver. 21. ‘Yur is supported by minuscules. 

23 Ver. 21. [Lach. and Tisch. read wavrwv with A., Am.; Alf. and Treg. trav ayiwv with N., Gb., 8z.; and Lange, mav- 


Tov TOV ayiwv with B*., Cop., Syr., Arm., et al.—E. R. C.]} 
% Ver. 21. [Lange reads ’Apjv with &. B*., Vulg., Cop., Syr., Arm., dith., et al.; Lach., Tisch., Treg., and Alf., omit 
with A. Alf, gives the subscription ’AmoxdAvyis Iwavvov with %. A.—E. R. C.] 


cond division Jesus appears, as the Author of 
the Apocalypse, and over against His revelation 
is set the longing of the Spirit and the Bride for 
His Advent (vers. 12-17). The parallel passage 
in the Prologue is found in vers. 7-10. The 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 
The Epilogue of the Apocalypse is strongly 


suggestive of the Epilogue of the Johannean 
Gospel, just as the Prologue of the Apocalypse 
forms a pendant to the Prologue concerning the 
Logos. In the one case as in the other, the 
Coming of Christ is a fundamental thought. In 
the one case as in the other, the Scripture closes 
with a reflection relative to the Book itself; and 
in both cases, a mysterious, clare-obscure mode 
of expression is spread, like a veil, over the 
whole. The intimate connexion of the Apoca- 
lyptic Epilogue and Prologue is evident upon the 
most cursory comparison. 

Here, again, we distinguish three main divi- 
sions. The first, which may be superscribed 
with the title of the Angel and John, reverts, 
in vers. 6-11, to the mediators or instrumentalities 
of the Apocalypse, and accordingly forms a pa- 
rallel to vers. 1-6 of the Prologue. In the se- 


third division is formed by the testimony to the 
inviolable sanctity of the Apocalypse (vers. 18- 
20). Then follow the closing words—a prayer 
to the Lord and a wish for a blessing upon all 
readers. 

[Ver. 6.] And he said unto me. The conclu- 
sion reverts to the beginning. The series of 
visions is closed—hence, the mediators of the 
vision once more make their appearance. First, 
mention is made of the Angel of this Revelation 
(ch. i. 1). According to De Wette, Bleek, Diis- 
terdieck e¢ al., this is the same Angel who 
speaks in ch. xxi. 9. In other words, the Angel 
of the entire Revelation is accounted a special 
Angel from the group of the seven Angels of the 
Vials of Anger, and we are outside of the visions 
and yet, again, within them. Thus, too, the in- 
cident related ch. xix. 10, is held to be repeated 
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here—either the incident itself or the account 
of it. The former hypothesis would cast a shade 
apon the Apostle’s aptness to learn; the latter 
would implicate his ability as a writer. Neither 
the one nor the other assumption is admissible, 
In the scene portrayed ch. xix. 10, John be- 
lieved that he recognized the Lord Himself in 
the form of the messenger of Christ; here, it is 
the angelic form in which the Lord manifests 
“Himself to him that he, in his profound reve- 
rence, identifies, wrongly, with the Person of 
Christ. Hence the deprecating words of the 
two Angels are very different. ‘I am thy fel- 
low-servant and one of thy brethren who have 
the witness of Jesus,” says one. “I am thy 
fellow-servant and one of thy brethren the Pro- 
phets and of them who keep the words of this 
Book,”’ speaks the other. As the Angel of the 
Revelation, he places himself on a line not only 
with the Prophets, but also with the pious 
readers of the Apocalypse; this is, doubt- 
less, owing to the fact that Christ assumes 
His angelic form in the sphere of prophetic, hu- 
man spirit-life and pious longing for His coming. 
We translate here, therefore: Worship not the 
personal medium of the manifestation of Christ; 
just as we might say, Do not worship the Bible, 
though it is the medium of the revelation of 
God. Therefore the Angel further distinguishes 
the words of the Revelation, whose certainty 
and reality he affirms, from his mission from 
the Lord, Whom he identifies with the God of 
the spirits of the Prophets. Here, again, the con- 
ceptions of God and Christ run into one, as is 
frequently the case in the Johannean writings. 

We apprehend the words év rdayeu, bere, as in 
ch. i. 1, as significant of the rapidity of the 
course of the things predicted, for the things of 
the thousand years, which form but one section 
of the whole eschatological time, can not be con- 
ceived of as happenning soon [or, shortly] in the 
ordinary sense. 

Christ identifies Himself with the Angel in the 
declaration, Behold, I come soon [quickly], or 
rapidly, and conjoins with this declaration the 
beatitude expressive of the truth that he alone 
preserves the right position toward the Coming 
of the Lord, who keeps the words of the prophecy 
and makes them his guide. 

The Seer now seems to come to himself after 
his grand visional ecstasy, as was the case, after 
similar ecstasies, with the Disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, with the Apostle 
Peter, Acts xii. 11 and Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 2; he is 
immediately overpowered, however, by a sense 
of the great grace which he has been deemed 
worthy to receive with this Revelation. And J 
John—not any indifferent John—a man by 
the name of John—am the hearer and seer 
of these things. And now he would fain fall 
down and worship before the Angel of the 
Revelation, as he fell down before him like a 
dead man at the beginning of this Revelation 
(ch.i. 17). Upon this he receives the prohibi- 
tion before referred to, because it is his duty 
to distinguish between the Lord Himself and 
His angelic appearance, clothed in the materials 
of prophetic visions and Christian ideals. On 
the other hand, he receives the direction not to 
seal the words of the prophecy. He is to communi- 











cate them to the Churches and to stimulate the 
reading and exposition of them, because the timezs 
near, because they are designed to keep Christians 
awake, and, if they slumber, to rouse them. 

And now follows a saying which is peculiarly 
suggestive of the Gospel of John, especially of 
the fearful words, What thou doest [art about to 
do], do quickly [John xiii. 27]. Let him that 
doeth injustice [or, unrighteousness| do injustice 
[or unrighteousness] still. The meaning of 
this is that the time is great [weighty with 
import] and swift, and presses to decision; for 
every development, in evil and in good, the 
space granted is but short. The ironical tone 
which pertains to the first two exhortations is 
limited, first, by the remark that the following 
two sentences can have nothing of irony in 
them, and, further, by the earnest consideration 
that the seed of evil is peculiarly prospered by 
being brooded over, in the delusion that there is 
an endless time before the judgment, if, indeed, 
there be any judgment at all. The style of 
speech here employed is, doubtless, in general 
expressive of the following admonition: Con- 
sider that your actions are rapidly progressing 
to theirend. The relation of moral develop- 
ment on both sides is pertinently intimated. 
The commission of unrighteousness courses into 
filthiness, into a filthy habit of thought and a 
corresponding mode of conduct; the righteous- 
ness of faith, on the other hand, develops, 
through the practice of right-doing, into a 
sanctification of life. 

In the second division of the Epilogue, Jesus 
Himself is brought to view, with His immediate 
words. He announces Himself as the Recom- 
penser, with reference to the proclamation of 
the Angel that the time is near and presses all 
men todecision. Behold, I come quickly, and My 
reward with Me, He says, in the words in which 
His Coming is announced by the Prophet Isaiah 
(ch. xl. 10; Ixii. 11; comp. Rev. xi. 18). He 
will appear as Judge, because His life is the 
principle and ground-law of the history of the 
world. This He expresses in a threefold man- 
ner. Because he is the Alpha, He must be the 
Omega. Because He is the First, He must be the 
Last. The first formula characterizes Him as 
the first, and hence the last, life-idea. The second 
formula characterizes Him as the first, and there- 
fore the last, ideal life-form. The third formula 
characterizes Him as the innermost, primarily 
principial, and therefore, also, final life-power 
and substance. Because He is the Principle, He 
must be the Final Goal. The bearing of these 
words upon the judgment (in accordance with 
Matt, xxv. and Acts xvii. 81) is plainly manifest 
in the following beatitude. 

In comparison with the reading, Blessed are 
they who wash their robes, we cannot possibly 
regard the other reading, Blessed are they who 
keep His commandments, a8 correct, although 
the sense may be the same. We have here to do 
with a festal symbolic expression, suggestive of 
the wedding garment and the saying, These have 
washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb (ch. 
vii. 14). These shall enter into the Holy City, 
with authority to eat of the trees of life. For 
upon the perfect appropriation of the cross of 
Christ, rests the putting on of the snow-white 
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robe of righteousness, and this is the condition 
at once of an eternal vital development and vital 
joy, and of entrance into the fellowship of eter- 
nal life. 

The continued existence of a without, in 
contrast to an entrance into the Paradise 
of life, is expressed by an antithesis in the 
weightiest of words. Those who are ex- 
cluded are again, apparently, cited in a 
group of siz, but in reality a quinary is pro- 
bably contemplated, as in the figure of the fool- 
ish virgins. The arrangement of individual cha- 
racters also differs from that observed ch. xxi. 
8. In the latter passage, the lost were con- 
trasted with the idea of the bravery of the con- 
querors; hence the fearful had the precedence, 
Here they are contrasted with the picture of hea- 
venly purity—the blessed, arrayed in their robes 
of honor; hence dogs take the precedence, as 
allegorical figures of spiritual uncleanness and 
commonness (see Matt. vii.6; Phil. iii. 2; 2 Pet. 
ii.22). Sorcerers have profaned and violated na- 
ture; fornicators have profaned and violated 
the personal and physical life; murderers have 
profaned and violated the image of God in their 
neighbor; édolaters have profaned and violated 
the symbols of the Divine and religion itself; 
lovers and practicers of falsehood in general—as a 
wider class of idolaters—have profaned and vio- 
lated the consecrated reality and truth of life. 

Jesus next definitively distinguishes Himself 
from the sending of His Angel. He declares 
that He has Himself sent the Angel to Christians 
to testify to them of the future in regard to the 
Churches; the dignity and weight of a testimony 
is thus assigned to His word. The reading 
chosen by us [ém? raic¢ éxxA,] we have designated 
in the Trxt. anp Gram. Norss as highly mo- 
mentous. Even in this expression, which has in 
many instances failed of being understood, the 
end reaches back into the beginning. The Apo- 
calypse, namely, is in reality the Book of the 
future of the Christian Churches, symbolically 
represented, as they are, by the Seven Churches, 

In conclusion, Christ places Himself, asthe most 
glorious Man, the Son of man, over against the 
longing and expectation of the faithful. Jam 
the Root and the Offspring of David, the Kernel in 
the kernel of the Theocracy, the ideal ground 
and the ideal blossom of the Davidic line, which 
rises aS prominently in the midst of Israel as 
chosen Israel amongst the nations. Thus, as 
the great Promised One, He is the subject 
of all the longing of Israel, and, no less 
than this, the bright star which has risen upon 
mankind as the Morning Star of a new world. 
And well does He know that the heart of man- 
kind goes out to Him with throbs of expectation 
and yearning. The Spirit in the Church and the 
Church as Bride answer Him with the cry, Come! 
And every one who hears and understands this 
cry is directed to join in the cry of longing, 
Come! But all who thirst, that is, all men of 
longing, must first come to Him on the platform 
of the spiritual life, and receive of the water of 
life freely [ without price], in order that they may 
be able to sum up their yearning in that higher 
eschatological longing which can join in the cry, 
Come, Lord Jesus! 

The third division of the Epilogue is the conclu- 








ding attestation of the Book, andissuggestive ofthe 
attestation of the Johannean Gospel (ch. xxi. 24). 

In this attestation we, in company with almost 
all exegetes, can see the words of the Prophet. 
only; not, with Ebrard, a remark of the Lord 
concerning the Book of John. In this severe 
verdict, reference is had not to readings and va- 
riations of opinion, but to augmentations or di- 
minutions of the eschatological view of the world 
here expressed. It is an inviolable vital law that 
the fanatic, in the same degree in which he 
heightens the conceptions of judgment above the 
Biblical measure, loads himself with the judg- 
ment of those torments which he has imagined; 
thus, e.g., the medixwval exaggeration of the idea 
of hell brought hell torments in abundance upon 
the fanatics themselves. And cn the other hand, 
similarly, it is a fact that the denier or dimi- 
nisher of the prospects of Christian hope impairs 
his own inheritance of hope and bliss, to the same 
degree in which he takes away from the fullness 
of the Christian prospect. Every misdemeanor 
against the truth falls back upon him who com- 
mits it (see Introduction, p. 68, and Matt. v. 19). 
The reference is not to transient sentiments, 
but to maxims which become permanent in a 
conduct consistently regulated by them. Thus, 
it is beyond question that consummate fanaticism 
crystallizes into a disposedness for torment; 
consummate libertinism into a complete incapacity 
for even the faintest idea of the conditions of a 
higher human life of blessedness. These tho- 
roughly true thoughts meet us here as warning 
verdicts [vera dicta], hyperbolically expressed, 
designed for the protection of this glorious Book, 
which, in spite of these its guards, has been, and 
still continues to be, greatly mis-esteemed. 

The Seer is sure that, together with himself, 
Christ attests his Book. He therefore introduces 
Him also, in the character ofa witness, and ex- 
presses, in His testimony, the ground-thought 
of his Book: Yea, J come quickly. 

Hereupon, giving vent to that which has been 
the desire of his heart through his whole life, 
and especially during his old age, he utters the 
following seztence, by which he takes the Lord 
at His word in the name of the Church as well 
as in his own name: Amen, come, Lord Jesus. 

In conclusion, he pronounces a benediction 
upon all who, with himself, are awaiting the 
coming of the Lord, and who constitute the true 
Saints of the Latter Days. The benediction is 
couched in the following grand and worthy terms: 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with all saints. 
With all saints—in this adjunct, the Apocalypse, 
in its significance, is consistent with itself. 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


Ver. 6. And he said unto me.—With per- 
fect justice, Ebrard combats the view entertained 
by most commentators, to the effect that the An- 
gel who is herespoken of is the same who has 
been the spokesman since ch. xxi. 9; the same 
exegete maintains that, on the contrary, itis the 
Angel (of the Revelation) of whom mention is 
made in ch. i. 1. With this view, however, he 
conjoins the erroneous assumption that what John 
here reports, is nothing new, but only a remi- 
niscence of former things; first, of the declara- 
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tion previously made by the same Angel (ch. xxi. 
5) and, secondly, of the certain truth that the 
entire Revelation is of Divine origin. But vi- 
sional conditions do not come to an end suddenly 
any more than they begin suddenly; they die 
away gradually, even as they began. The face 
of Moses was still shining when he went down 
from the mount into the camp. 

These words are, eic.—By this is meant the 
entire Revelation now concluded, as in verses 
7 and 18. 

The Lord God of the spirits of the Pro- 
phets.—We apprehend these words as referring 
to Jehovah as the God of revelation, or, in other 
words, we find here a concrete summing together 
of God and Christ, as in the concluding words 
of 1 John y. 20. 

The mission of the Angel is from the Spirit of 
revelation, as the God of the spirits of the Pro- 
phets, the Source and Author of all prophecies, 
hence also of the Apocalypse (John v. 39; 1 Peter 
i. 10-12). 

The spirits of the Prophets.—According to 
De Wette, reference is had to the inspiration pro- 
duced by the Spirit of God, in opposition to which 
Diisterdieck judiciously remarks that the spirits 
belonging, respectively, to the different Prophets 
are intended, which spirits God renders subser- 
vient to Himself. 

His servants.—See ch. i. 

Ver. 7. And behold, I come quickly.— 
Adduction of Christ’s word, in corroboration of 
the expression é& radyer. ‘*As in ver. 6 the Di- 
vine authority was cited, so here the main tenor 
of the Revelation now completed is made promi- 
nent. This is effected by the Angel’s speaking 
directly in thename of the coming Lord Himself.” 
DvuESTERDIECK. We cannot perceive why the fol- 
lowing parzenesis should be regarded as ‘‘added 
by the Angel.” The Angel utters the whole,— 
in such a manner, however, as to introduce the 
Lord as speaking in ver. 7, It is this very fact 
that gives occasion to what follows—viz., the er- 
ror, in the entertainment of which the Seer at- 
tempts to worship. Finally, we must again call 
attention to the subtile distinction that is to be 
made between the Lord Himself and the form of 
His revelation; not only personal Angels, but also 
symbolical ones, are a forbidden object of worship. 
This is suggestive of the second commandment, 
“Thou shalt not make unto thee any image,”’ con- 
cretely apprehended; it also teaches us how dif- 
ficult it is for man, in his admiration of the Di- 
vine, to leave that and arrive at the perfect 
worship of God. 

Ver. 8. And it was I, John.—The gradual 
coming to one’s self, e. g., out of sleep, out of som- 
nambulic sleep, out of profound contemplation, out 
of an inspired or demonically excited condition, 
is a highly interesting phenomenon; its culmi- 
nation is formed by the gradual return of ordi- 
nary consciousness [ Tagesbewusstsein — day-con- 
sciousness] after the ecstasy of the Prophet.*— 
And I, John.-—See Syn. View; comp. chap. i. 





* See Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Act IV., Scene IX.; 
“ Die Fahne liess ich in dem Heiligthum, 
Nie, nie soll diese Hand sie mehr beriihren! 
Mir war’s als hitt? ich die geliebten Schwestern, 
Margot und Louison, gleich einem Traum 
An mir voriibergleiten sehen. Ach, 
Es war nur eine téiuschende Erscheinung.” 








Who heard and saw [6 dkotwv kad Bréror] 
these things.—On the present form of the par- 
ticiple, see Diisterd. Though the visional unfold- 
ing of the things is over, that which the Seer has 
heard and seen continues to be ever spiritually 
present before his eyes. 

And when I heard.—The reading which 
adds and saw, beautifully brings out the con- 
tinued astonishment of the Seer. 

I fell down to worship.—In ch. xix. 10 he 
was in danger of identifying a personal Angel 
or beatified saint with the Lord; here he is in 
the more subtile peril of confounding a symbolic 
angelic form with the Lord Himself. 

Ver. 9, Take heed not.—'Opa pj (see Syn. 
Virw). 

Ver. 10. Seal not, etc.—See ch. i. 11, 19; x. 
4; Dan. viii. 26; xii. 4, 9. It may be asked, 
what is the difference between a sealing and a 
not sealing in the case of two Books which yet 
have been diffused in an identical or a similar 
manner. Irrespective of the fact that there is 
something symbolical in the expression, which 
declares, on the one hand, that the Book shall 
for a long time continue to be obscure and un- 
comprehended, or, on the other hand, that the 
Book shall be read, the antithesis also contains 
a distinction for the authors of the Books in ques- 
tion and for the Church. The symbolic mode 
of presentation is in itself a species of sealing; 
a reference to the key of symbolism, such as is 
frequently to be met with in John, isan unsealing 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 11 sqq.). And thus there is 
also a difference in the ecclesiastic reservation 
of the Book and the submission of it for congre- 
gational edification. The Hierarchy has sealed the 
whole Bible; with us, even the Apocalypse is at 
least freely submitted to the Church for her edi- 
fication. 

For the time is near.—A motive for the 
diffusion, reading and explanation of the Apo- 
calypse in the Christian Church. 

Ver. 11. He that doeth injustice.— 
This form is elucidated by analogies; not 
only by the already cited address of the 
Lord to Judas (John xiii. 27), but also by 
the following passages: Matt. xxiii. 82; xxvi. 
45, and, in a less degree, Ezek. iii. 27. And 
though there may be something of irony in the 
first two propositions (De Wette, et al.), there is 
nought of that character in the last two, viz., 
and let the righteous, etc.—If we seek for a 
common fundamental thought that shall lie at 
the basis of all four propositions, it is contained 
in the following words: ‘‘Since the judgment is 
at the door, let every one quickly prepare him- 
self for it after his own free choice.” That this 
very idea indirectly offers to the wicked the 
strongest admonition to repent, is self-evident. 

Work righteousness still.— The dis- 
cardure of the erroneous reading dcaiwtqro 
is of recognized importance as bearing upon 
the discussion relative to the meaning of du- 
KaLovv. 

Vers. 12,18. Behold, I come quickly.— 
Diisterdieck: ‘The words of ver. 12 sound like 
a communication from Christ’s own mouth.” 
Mostcertainly. <‘Those of ver. 13 (comp. chaps. 
i. 8; xxi. 5, 6) are as the language of God Him- 
self.” But because God calls Himself the Alpha 
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and the Omega, it does not follow that Christ, the 
Son of God, may not also so denominate Himself. 
The Apostle Paul writes concerning God: “Of 
Him, and through Him, and to Himareall things”’ 
(Rom. xi. 36). And again in Colossians i. 16 he 
writes concerning Christ; “Allthings were created 
in Him... all things were created through Him 
and to Him.’? Because Diisterdieck thinks that 
this presumed change of speakers must not be 
hypothesized, he affirms that John speaks these 
words “after the manner of the ancient Pro- 
phets.” And yet John here distinguishes his own 
speech, the speech of the Angel, the express 
speech of Jesus (ver. 16), and the speech of the 
Spirit! The motive for this singular retreat 
upon ‘the old Propheticlanguage,”’ (which might 
itself be called in question, if it were employed 
with the latitude and inexplicitness which would 
attach to its use in the present case,) seems to be 
simply Christ’s alleged inability to say: I am 
the Alpha and the Omega. 

Ver. 14. Blessed are they who wash their 
robes.—See Syy. View. The other reading see 
discussed in Diisterdieck, pp. [574,] 580. 

Ver. 18. Without are the dogs.—Diister- 
dieck apprehends the words as a command— 
foras sunto. Out with the dogs! Such a concep- 
tion, however, does but obscure the clearness of 
the antithesis; it would be a sort of penal judg- 
ment, instead of a representation of the contrast 
which the region of the lost presents to Paradise 
—a representation which is a sermon in itself. 
Be it observed that the term, the dogs, is decidedly 
favorable to the reading, Blessed are they who 
wash, etc. Dogs.—‘‘A special reference to sodo- 
mites (Eichhorn, who compares Deut. xxiii. 18) 
is not to be gathered from the context.’’ Duzs- 
TERDIECK. 

Ver. 16. I, Jesus.—Even these words, ac- 
cording to Diisterdieck, are spoken by John in 
the name of Jesus. And it is possible for him to 
entertain this opinion after all the distinct inti- 
mations which have previously been given con- 
cerning the speakers! 

To testify unto you.—The iwyiv relates to 
the servants of God, as ver. 6 (comp. chap. i. 1). 
The servants of God are, through the instru- 
mentality of the Apocalypse, constituted watch- 
men and warners of the Church. In this sense, 
even the Seven Epistles are not direstly ad- 
dressed to the Churches. Diisterdieck thinks, 
with Hengstenberg, that iyiv, in case it is to be 
retained, refers to the Prophets. 

The Root and the Offspring [Lange: Ge- 
schlecht—race |.—The antithesis between root and 
scion—as the human parallel to the Divine anti- 
thesis of Alpha and Omega—is obliterated by the 
following explanation of Diisterdieck; ‘That 
which the first term [/iCa] declares figuratively 
and in accordance with Old Testament precedent 
(comp. chap. v. 5), is more literally affirmed by 
the second [yévog |: the son (Andr., Ew., et al.).”’ 
According to Hengstenberg also, the root of David 
is significant of the product of the root. The cita- 
tion of chap. v. 5 proves nothing. 

The Bright, the Morning Star.—In mean- 
ing, the passage chap. ii. 28, where Christ pro- 
mises to give the morning star, is entirely akin to 
this. Christ is the bright Morning Star of the 
coming day of eternity; He therefore also gives 








the morning star of a spiritual vision of the fu- 
ture (see above, chap. ii. 28). 

Ver. 17. And the Spirit.—These words, ac- 
cording to De W., Hengstenberg, Diisterdieck, et 
al., are an answer to the foregoing—an answer 
which the Apocalyptist is represented as speak- 
ing in the name of the Spirit and the Bride. 
But since John utters his own Come, Lord Jesus 
in ver. 20, we cannot suppose that it was his in- 
tention to make so wide a distinction between 
himself and the Spirit and the Bride; and, more- 
over, the words, Let him that thirsteth come, 
etc., are in favor of the assumption that we have 
here the concluding words of Jesus Himself. <A 
singular view is that of Ebrard, who holds ver. 
17 to be areply to the speech of Jesus, and re- 
gards Jesus as again becoming the speaker in 
ver. 18, with a view to taking the Book under 
His own patronage. 

Let him that thirsteth, efe.—See chap. 
xxi. 6; Isa. lv. 1; Matt. v. 6; John vii. 37. 

Freely [gratuitously ].—The last full evan- 
gelic tone in the New Testament. 

Vers. 18,19. I testify unto every one, etc. 
—Testification is a solemn asseveration which 
binds or makes responsible those to whom it is 
addressed (Deut. iv. 2; Prov. xxx. 5,6). We re- 
peat the remark already made by us upon this 
passage, v7zz., that, in accordance with the sym- 
bolic expression of the Apostle, the reference is 
not simply to the exegetical treatment of the 
Apocalypse, as is usually assumed. There are 
many who add gloom to the Christian view of the 
world, and many who diminish its depth, without 
making use of the Apocalypse in thus doing. It 
is, indeed, also true that any exegetical tamper- 
ing with the Apocalypse is inadmissible, and 
the one-sidednesses of exegesis are manifoldly 
connected with the one-sidednesses of fanati- 
cism or spiritualism [Spiritwalismus]. The pa- 
ronomasia—érivq, éridqoet, apéAn, adedei—is 
no mere play upon words; it is indicative, rather, 
of the fact that transgressions against the pur- 
port of the Apocalypse are connected with the 
inner condition of the guilty one, and hence in- 
fallibly rebound upon him, or that, as violations 
of the Divine faithfulness and truth, they are re- 
flected back in violations of self. 

Every one that heareth, efc.—That is, 
every one who is present at the reading aloud 
of the Book in Church; itis, therefore, designed 
to be read aloud in Church. According to Vi- 
tringa, Bleek, et ai., the threat is directed against 
careless transcribers; according to Ewald and 
De Wette, against oral inaccuracies of repetition. 
Diisterdieck justly regards each of these expla- 
nations as insufficient, and lays stress upon the 
keeping of the contents of the Book, the revela- 
tion of God, maintaining that it is upon the falsi- 
fication of that revelation that the curse is laid. 
Luther’s words of censure, contained in his pre- 
face of 1522, see cited in Diist., p. 582. Bleek is 
of opinion that Luther was not entirely wrong in 
taking offence at the words. De Wette also 
thinks the threat too harsh. Hengstenberg ap- 
prehends the words as referring to such addi- 
tions and omissions as affect’the actual kernel 
of the Book (p. 452sqq. [Trans.]). According to 
Ebrard, these words are ‘the seal which Christ 
Himself impresses upon the Apocalypse.” 
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Ver. 20. He who testifieth these things 
saith.—Here Jesus is again introduced as speak- 
ing. He is brought in, primarily, as a Witness 
Who supplements the foregoing testimony of 
John, but at the same time He indirectly appears 
as a Witness for the whole Apocalypse. He 
sums up His testimony in the all-corroborating 
and all-embracing affirmation: Yea, I come 
quickly. 

The Seer replies to the word of the Lord with 
a grand and simple prayer: Amen; come, 
Lord Jesus. 

Ver. 21. The grace.—See ch. i. 4. The 
tuev of the Rec. does, indeed, more nearly agree 
with ch. i. 4, but it is, on the one hand, not as 
well supported as our reading, and, on the other 
hand, the reading with all saints, is in perfect 
harmony with the solemnity of the conclusion. 


[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE EPILOGUE. | 


By the American Editor. 


[There are several matters concerning this 
conclusion of the Book of Divine Revelation 
which the writer desires to present for conside- 
ration :— 


I. The Authorship. 


The entire Epilogue is the utterance of Jesus, 
by the mouth of His representative Angel (the 
Angel of chap. xxi. 9), to John—with the ex- 
ception of the second clause of ver. 6, vers. 8, 9, 
the last clause of ver. 20, and ver. 21. In this 
proposition there are but three points which 
need discussion, all of which are opposed to the 
views of our author. 

1. The Angel that addressed John was the Angel 
of chap. xxi. 9. That Christ spoke through:a 
representative in ver. 7, is admitted by all; that 
this was the Angel of xxi. 9 is the point to be 
proved. The «at eirév pot of ver. 6 shows that 
the speaker there mentioned must have been the 
one speaking in the immediately preceding 
verses—the phraseology forbids the idea that 
another speaker had been introduced. The xai 
of ver. 7, together with the absence of any intro- 
ducing clause, requires the conclusion that the 
same speaker continued his address; and this 
conclusion is,confirmed by the tov deccvivtoc of 
ver. 8—manifestly, the Angel at whose feet the 
Apostle fell was the one who had been showing 
him the things previously described. A diffi- 
culty in reference to this interpretation may sug- 
gest itself to some minds, arising from the gene- 
rally received opinion that the Angel of chap. 
xxi. 9 was (as were all the Angels of the Vials) 
a Symbol; his symbolic character may be re- 
garded as inconsistent with the language of ver. 
9, Lam thy fellow servant, etc. Possibly he was 
an Immediate Symbol—i.ec., a simulacrum—of a 
real Angel; possibly, however, real Angels took 
part in all the scenes described. But however 
this may have been,—admitting the truth of the 
first supposition, there was neither impropriety 
nor incongruity in representing the simulacrum 
of an Angel as using the language of an Angel. 

2. The second clause of ver. 6 18 an explanatory 
remark introduced by John. Itseems to the writer 
inconceivable, that, if the declaration, The Lord 
God sent His Angel to show, etc., had been made 








to the Apostle, he should immediately after have 
offered Divine honors to that creature. ‘Lhe natu- 
ral hypothesis seems to be that—(1) in ver. 7, the 
Angel, as the representative of Jesus, spoke in 
the first person, Behold, I come quickly, and John 
at once drew the conclusion that the speaker, 
though in the form of a servant, must be his 
Lord—a natural mistake and one immediately 
corrected; and (2) the Apostle in his nar- 
rative introduced the explanatory clause of 
ver. 6. 

8. The address of vers. 18, 19, 20 (first clause), 
as the utterance of Christ through His Angel, and not 
a declaration of the Apostle. This, in the judg- 
ment of the writer, is placed beyond doubt by a 
comparison of the first words of ver. 18 with 
those of ver. 20; the One who ¢estifies is the One 
who says, I come quickly. 


II. The Duty of Studying the Apocalypse. 

That it is the duty of every Christian to study 
this Book appears from the following declara- 
tions of the Epilogue:—1. The Apocalypse was 
given for the information of the Saints, vers. 6, 
16. 2. It was designed to be read in the congre- 
gations, ver. 18 (J testify unto every one that hear- 
eth); see also comment on chap. i. 3, p. 90. 38. 
Its utterances were not sealed, t.e., closed up 
from individual comprehension (see foot-note*, 
first column, p. 193), ver. 10. 4. A blessing is 
to be bestowed upon those who keep the words 
of the prophecy, ver. 7; which keeping requires, 
of course, preceding study. 5. A woe shall be 
visited upon all who add to, or diminish from, 
the words of the Book, vers. 18, 19. 

The Epilogue, in implying the duty of study, 
agrees with the Prologue; see chap. i. 8, and the 
additional comment thereon, p. 90. 


Ill. Angel Worship. 

The Am. Ed. cannot agree with those who 
hold that in the incident recorded in ver. 8, and 
in the similar incident mentioned in chap. xix. 
10, the Apostle was guilty of an attempt to wor- 
ship a creature, knowing him to be such—t.e., that 
he was guilty of idolatry. Alford, in his com- 
ment. on chap. xix. 10, takes that position, re- 
marking: “The Angel... seems to him worthy 
of some of that reverence which belongs to God 
Himself. The reason given by Diisterdieck, that, 
in both cases John imagined the Lord Himself 
tu be speaking to him, is sufficiently contradicted 
by the plain assertion, here in chap. xvii. 1, and 
there in chap. xxii. 8 itself, that it was not a 
Divine Person, but simply an Angel.” In an- 
swer it may be said—(1) So far as chap. xvii. 1 
is concerned, manifestly it is the Apostle’s own 
remark, and probably was not penned until after 
the incident described in chap. xix. 10, 7.¢., after 
he had received the information that the one who 
spoke to him was a mere Angel; and (2) In refer- 
ence to chap. xxii. 8, there is nothing in the re- 
cord to forbid the hypothesis presented above in 
I. that it was an explanatory clause introduced 
by the Apostle. It seems utterly inconceivable, 
first, that John, either as a Jew or as an Apostle 
of Christ, could have offered worship to a crea- 
ture, knowing him to be such; and, in the second 
place, that, if he had done so, he would not have 
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been sharply rebuked for his idolatry. In 
neither case does the language of the Angel ne- 
cessarily imply rebuke; in each case it may be 
interpreted, and most naturally interpreted, as 
® warning against error in conduct, and a recti- 
fication of the mistake whence the error was about 
to proceed. It may also be remarked that, unless 
the Apostle had been positively informed to the 
contrary, he might naturally have supposed that 
one of the Angels of the Vials was Jesus Him- 
self. Let it be observed ‘that, during the pour- 
ing out of the Vials, the words of Jesus, Behold, 
I come as a thief, had been uttered—by whom we 
know not, but the context would lead us to sup- 
pose that they were spoken from amongst the 
Seven Angels (chap. xvi. 15). This might natu- 
rally have excited the suspicion that Jesus was 
there. When the Angel who first came to him 
used the expression, These are the true words of 
God (chap. xix. 10), it should occasion little 
surprise that John supposed him to be his Lord. 
And when another of the Seven, representing 
Jesus, adopted the language of Jesus, Behold, I 
come quickly (chap. xxii. 7), can we wonder that 
the Apostle leaped to the cenclusion that Jesus 
in person was with him? 

It is scarce necessary to remark that, what- 
ever hypothesis we may adopt as to the subjec- 
tive condition of John, the words of the An- 
gels convey most positive condemnation of all 
creature worship. 


IV. The Teaching of Christ as to His Twofold Nature. 


The twofold nature of Jesus is most clearly 
set forth. His humanity in the words, “Iam... 
the offspring (76 yévoc—race, stock, descent) of Da- 
vid” (ver.16); His Divinity, not less clearly, in 
vers. 12, 13, 16 (the root). 


V. The Time of the Second Advent. 


At first glance, the words of Jesus, I come 
quickly (ver. 7), seem to be inconsistent with the 
idea that the Advent thus promised is still fu- 
ture. Probably this declaration, more than 
aught else, has induced the opinion, amongst 
those who hold it, that the Advent.is past. 





That the Coming mentioned in ver. 7 is the one 
foretold chap. i. 7 (and also Dan. vii. 18; Matt. 
xxiv. 27, 30; xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Acts i. 9, 
11, efe.), seems to be evident upon comparison; 
and that that Advent has not taken place seems 
also to be evident upon an examination of the 
passages referred to, together with their con- 
texts,—there has been nothing in history that 
satisfies the description of events accompanying 
the Advent. We must look for an explanation 
of the quickly (rayt) in the declarations of 2 
Pet. iii. 18 and Luke xviii. 7, 8. See also foot- 
note* (first column), p. 89. 


VI. The Final Warning. 


ALForD comments on vers. 18, 19 as follows:: 
“The adding and taking away are in the appli- 
cation and reception in the heart; and so it is 
not a mere formal threat to the copier of the 
Book. .... All must be received and realized. 
This is at least an awful warning both to those 
who despise and neglect this Book, and to those 
who add to it by irrelevant and trifling inter- 
pretations.” 


VII. The Final Prayer. 


In the prayer, ‘Amen; come, Lord Jesus”? (ver. 
20), the Apostle pours forth the longing of his 
instructed heart for the realization of «that 
blessed hope” of the Church—“the glorious 
Appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ” (Tit. ii. 13). In this prayer is summed 
up all that the Christian heart can desire—the 
destruction of the power of Satan; the deliver- 
ance of the creature from the bondage of cor- 
ruption; the banishment of sin and sorrow from 
the individual heart and from the world; the re- 
storation of all things; the establishment of the 
Kingdom of righteousness; the beholding by 
Jesus in fullness of the travail of His soul, the 
bestowment upon Him in completeness of His 
promised reward. 

Let each member of the Church militant, mourn- 
ing the absence of her Head, but cheered by the 
promise that He will come again, unite with the 
Apostle in the longing cry—Amrn; Comu, Lorp 
Jusus.—E. R. C.] 


SECOND OR DOCTRINO-ETHICAL AND HOMILETICAL DIVISION. 
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SECOND OR DOCTRINO-ETHICAL AND HOMILETICAL 
DIVISION 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Since the first thing to be established, in a 
general work on the Apocalypse, is the Exr@n- 
TICaL point of view in which we should regard 
the Book, it is self-evicent that the DocrrinaL 
apprehension and the HomILETICAL application 
of the Scripture in question are conditioned 
upon the secure establishment of the Exegetical 
result. As this result is still, however, to a 
high degree, a mooted question in Theology, the 
doctrinal writer cannot, with simple confidence, 
take his stand upon fluctuating ground; or, to 
state the case more definitely, he cannot lay the 
foundations of a structure upon soil that is con- 
stantly wavering; and this remark applies with 
still greater force to the homilist. 

It is, for instance, an unquestionable fact that 
the modern, ostensibly critical, synchrono-his- 
torical apprehension of the Book has, in great 
measure, neutralized and, so to speak, compro- 
mised its doctrinal side; thus Schleiermacher, 
De Wette, et al., assign a very moderate value 
to this Scripture. This view leaves but a few 
isolated passages even to Homiletics; and even 
those passages can be made use of only with a 
certain inconsistency, the canonical character of 
the Book being questioned. 

The servile adherents of the orthodoxy of the 
seventeenth century occupy a similar relation 
toward the Book. According to their assump- 
tions, the idea of a transition-period intervening 
between the present and the future won, of a 
true Millennium, and of a special hope for the 
return of the people of Israel. is utterly out of 
the question. The last day must be one single 
day. In this single day, the whole world must 
be utterly destroyed and replaced by an entirely 
new world. A Millennium is regarded as con- 
flicting with the XVII. Article of the Augsburg 
Confession. Gehenna, it is maintained, coin- 
cides with the realm of the dead, and is entirely 
complete and ready for inmates in the midst of 
Time. Now when it is seen that these and the 
like assumptions are, contrasted with a vital 
conception of Holy Scripture, and especially of 
the Apocalypse, contracted ideas of a servile let- 
ter-faith, or an exegetical tradition-faith, the 
consequence is self-evident: not much secure 
ground is left in the Apocalypse for doctrinal 
arguments and homiletical demonstrations. If, 
nevertheless, a detailed application of the Apo- 
calypse be made from this stand-point, the result 
will be a doctrinal and homiletical constriction 
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of this Scripture, similar in degree, though not 
in kind, to the racking and stretching of the 
Old Testament in order to make it explicitly 
declarative of the whole of the New Testament 
and all the teachings of the Church. 

If, again, we consider that more mediate ten- 
dency which has viewed the Apocalyptic Book 
from more liberal stand-points of piety and 
practice, and has found in it the hope of better 
times, and even the Millennial Kingdom, we 
shall find that even here there has not been 
much doctrinal and ethical ground won, the 
critics of this school having proceeded upon the 
platform that the Apocalypse consists of predic- 
tions of Church history following each other in 
chronological succession. Nevertheless, this 
stand-point is, by reason of the eminent religious 
appreciation of the Book which it, in compari- 
son with the orthodoxistic and neocritical con- 
ceptions of it, manifests, of far greater worth 
than they. 

Even that system of interpretation which pro- 
fesses to regard the Apocalypse as shadowing 
forth the history of the Kingdom of God, shares 
in the insecurity of a thorough doctrinal and 
homiletical application of this Scripture, espe- 
cially because it has not consistently made the 
ascertainment of a system of firm Biblico-apoca- 
lyptic symbolism its point of depariure. 

It is our belief that we have labored towards 
the attainment of this point of view, and we also 
think that, through the grace of God, our labors 
have been blessed with some measure of success, 
But the results which in these pages we offer. 
to our readers are for the present the subject of. 
theological discussion. It will, therefore, be. 
requisite in doctrinal and homiletical comments, : 
to observe caution in making a confident use of, 
even such points as may have been recognized 
and proved to be true. 

We, therefore, do not consider ourselves at 
liberty to undertake to accompany the whole 
course of our exegesis with doctrinal and homi- 
letico-practical applications; and we are the 
more withheld from thus doing by the further 
consideration, that the object of prime impor- 
tance at this time is the incitement of our con- 
temporaries to an exposition of the Apocalypse 
which shall be still simpler and more firmly | 
grounded upon Biblical symbolism than any 
that have yet appeared. We shall rely upon 
free citations from authors who admit the alle- 
gorical character of the Book, to carry us over 
the gaps. 
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But notwithstanding all that we have said, 
there ig still so much to be found on the plat- 
form of simple belief in the Bible, so much 
which such belief, in its various modifications, 
can accept as sure, a8 common to all stand- 
points, and as precious, both for doctrine and 
life, that, with all the restrictions which we 
have imposed upon ourselves, we hope sfill to 
garner a rich harvest of doctrinal and homileti- 
cal truths. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 


The most convenient arrangement of this 
treasure will be secured hy the division of our 
remarks into a General and a Special Part. 
The General Part will contain remarks upon 
leading peints of view; the Special Part will 
contain remarks upon the leading s+ctions of 
the Apocalypse. Doctrinal and Ethical, and 
Homiletical and Practical observations will 
everywhere be presented under a common cap- 
tion. 





PART FIRST. 


GENERAL DOCTRINO-ETHICAL AND HOMILETICAL REMARKS UPON THE APOCALYPSE. 


Srction First. 


Doctrinal and Ethical Elements of the Apocalypse. 


_ Tt was the prejudiced opinion of the elder 
drthodoxistic school that the Apocalypse must, 
in respect of its doctrinal and ethical elements, 
-be reduced to the stage of development occupied 
by the earlier Apostolic Theology, or that it 
must even be corrected to suit that stage. A 
parallel position is occupied by modern preju- 
dice, as developed in distinct branches. The 
school of Baur, on the one hand, regards the 
Book as a genuine writing of the Apostle John, 
and ou that very account also holds it to be the 
product of an exceedingly contracted and turbid 
Judo-Christianity: whilst the school of Schleier- 
macher, on the other hand, maintains that the 
poverty of the Scripture is connected with its 
erigin from the pen of some non-Apostolic John. 
The Book is worth little, because it is by the 
Apostle John—the one class asserts. The Book 
is of very little value, because it is not by the 
Apostle John—is the declaration of the other 
class. Thoxe rude assailments of its dignity in 
which Volkmar permitted himself to indulge, 
following the tendency of the school of Baur, 
“were preceded by the following frivolous, yet 
naive, deliverance of De Wette: *‘ A book, whole 
chapters of which we must, after pressing out a 
few drops of juice, cast aside as ermpty skins, 
has, at least, not the character of a popular 
book.” (Introduction, p. 6.) 

On the other hand, some pietisto-chiliastic 
and theosophic schools have maintained the 
existence of, in many respects, an entirely new 
and separate Theology in the Apocalypse; of 
such a school SweDENBORG was the founder. 

In reply to all these misrepresentations of the 
true state of the case, it must be maintained: 
1. That the Apocalypse contains the same doc- 
trine of Christianity as all the rest of the New 
Testament, and moreover that it contains it in 
the Johannean type; 2. That it is to be recog- 
nized as the most developed phase of the New 
Testament doctrine bearing upon its theme— 
the hope of the Kingdom of God, and the advent 
of that Kingdom into the world—although it is 








couched in Biblico-artistic, allegorical and sym- 
bolical forms. 

There are a great number of opponents of 
Eschatological Dogmatics who yet claim that 
they stand upon the basis of firm and assured 
principles of faith. Their objections against 
eschatological dogmas may be summed up in the 
following gradation: 1. No dogmas can be 
drawn from figurative, allegorical or, in general, 
poetic representations. 2. The deliverances of 
Christian hope cannot be turned to dogmatic 
account. 38. The farther removed the historical 
elements of Christianity are from the historic cen- 
tre of the life of Jesus, the more problematical 
do they become. 

So far as the first objection against Christian 
Exchatology is concerned, it is based upon fwo 
false hypotheses. The first of these is that al- 
legorical or symbolical representations cannot 
be reduced to a didactic or distinct doctrinal 
idea. The second false hypothesis is that there 
is in the Bible a region of abstract didactic 
forms, from which it is possible to mark off the 
region of figurative forms. It is a singular fact 
that these same objectors are frequently prone 
to draw their statements relative to the doctrines 
of the Old Testament concerning the other 
world, from poetico-pathological expressions in 
the Book of Job or the Psalms. 

Again, in reply to the attempt to rob the 
truths of Christian hope of true doctrinal evi- 
dence, we would state what surely every one 
should know—that, in a wider sense, the 
whole Christian faith has the character of hope 
(Heb. xi. 1); that faith, hope and love substan- 
tially coincide with each other (1 Cor. xiii.); and 
tbat without doctrines of Christian hope, even in 
the narrower sense of that term, there could be 
no doctrines at all. 

Finally, when an idealistic or spiritualistic 
[vom Spiritualismus behaftete] Christology ascribes 
less importance to the doctrine of Christ’s Re- 
surrection than to that of His historic Life and 
redemptive Death, it is safe to infer that these 
unsound individual points of belief are but the 
superstructure which is erected upon an un- 
sound principial foundation; such an unsound 
foundation is discoverable in the case of Schleier- 
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macher, in his defective recognition of the per- 
sonality of the Saviour. Where there is a detect 
in the idea of the Divine persouality, on the one 
hand, and in that of the human persouality, on 
-the other, it is impossible that the idea of the 
God-Man should subsist in its full, historic 
import. 

Persons who accord a less biased appreciation 
to the doctrinal significance of the Apocalypse, 

' Cannot fail to perceive that the Book in question 
has not obscured the Christian doctrines of the 
preceding New Testament Scriptures, but, on 
the contrary, that it has elucidated them and 
furnished proofs in their support—nay, that its 
Theology may be regarded as a mediatory Theo- 
logy in the best sense of the term. This is true, 
in the first place, of the eschatological doctrines: 
—the doctrines concerning death, the intermedi- 
ate state, the Kingdom of God, the Church Trium- 
phant, Antichristianity the eschatological im 
port of Israel, the Parousia of Christ, the Re- 
surrestion, the Last Day, the Kingdom of glory, 
hell and Heaven. In the second place, the doc- 
trines concerning God, the creation, Christ and 
His redemptive work. the Christian life in re- 
spect of its religious and moral natures, and, 
finally, Bibliology, are endued with new dis- 
tinctness. 
Let us first examine the first line of dogmas— 
the eschatological ones. 
The doctrine concerning death is, assuredly, 
not obscured, but, rather, enlightened by the 
fact that the Apocalypse puts forth the idea of 
the second death. The first death is thereby, in 
mesure, degraded to a shadow in its relation to 
believers—as is the case, likewise, in the Johan- 
nean Gospel. Here, Christ has the keys of 
death, the souls of the departed continue to live, 
’ and blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 
There is here a more distinct sundering of 
Hades, or the realm of tbe dead, and held, or the 
furnace of fire, than is to be found in any other 
Scrip ure. In respect of the blessed dead, the 
bright department of Hades is set forth as a so- 
journing with the Lord in Heaven; the place 
of torment within Hades has assumed the form 
of the abyss, and the intermediate region—th» 
realm of the dead, in the narrower sense—is 
even distinguished by still another separate 
sphere from the idea of Gehenna, which is not 
yet realized. In the representation of the sou/s 
of the martyrs as under the altar and crying to God 
for recompense, are expressed the facts that they 
have a right, and a just impulse, to anticipate 
their future perfect restitution, or the satisfac- 
tion of justice on their behalf; that their life, in 
accordance with the Divine decree, has been, as 
it were, sacrificed on the altar, and that they, as 
followers of Christ, are on the sure road from 
death to a glorious resurrection. Further, in 
respect of their resurrection, the bestowal of 
white robes upon them is surely not merely a 
figure of their justification before God and the 
' world, but is also expressive of the truth that 
they are developing toward the first resurrection 
(1 Vor. xv.; 2 Cor. v.). 

The end of the world or the Last Day appears, 
in ultra-supernaturalistic dogmatics—regarded 
by their holders as orthodox par excellence,—in- 
dependent, as far as possible, of instrumentality, 


or, at least, as owning only that of missions and 
altered ethical conditions; in harmony with the 
above, the end of the world is its absolute de- 
struction, and the Last Day is really the last. of 
the days in the astronomical sense of a day. 
How much more life and organism and instru- 
mentality is displayed in the Apocalyptic pre- 
sentation, connected, as it is, with less developed 
intimations throughout the Sacred Writings. 
Here the picture of the apostasy, hinted at ny 
Christ Himself, and more definitely predicred by 
St. Paul, is completely unrolled; ‘he apostasy 
is qualified as ripened Antichristianiry, whose 
main figure is a demonic bestial formation of 
Christian national life, and whose secondary 
figure, in the form of the False Prophet, the 
apostate, issues from the theocra'ico-churchly 
system, so that the latter itself’ becomes a pseu- 
dv-Christian Church, a Church of apostasy. 

With this ripening of Antichristianity for the 
harvest, the ripening of Christianity is implied, 
although the maturing of the Church into the 
Bride—assured, indeed, by the 144,000 sealed 
ones, and illustrated by the 144,000 triumphant 
ones—almost vanishes behind the scene, behind 
the manifest Antichristian world. The Church, 
by reason of the tribulations which it must needs 
undergo, becomes almost an exclusively invisi- 
ble Church, Just this unheard of distress or 
need, however, is the reason of the appearance 
of Christ (mediated by the maturity of good as 
well as of evil) in its wondrous and sudden 
phase, And what. wealth of mediatory instru- 
mentalities is now presented to our view! The 
Last Day itself is exhibited as a Divine day of a 
thousand years (Ps xe.). The resurrection of 
the dead is exhib ted asa vital process, working 
from within outwards, through an entire sor, 
from the first glorious blossoms of the resurrec- 
tion to the last general resurrection; it is thus 
possible for it to be accomplished in the form of 
a transformation (in accordance with St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. 28, 24 [51]). The judgment is set 
forth as a distinct series of judgments, reaching 
from the war-judgment at the return of Christ, 
through the peace-judgment of the thousand 
years, to the judgment of damnation at the 
close of those years. The like is true of the end 
of the cosmical wor/d, The orthodex school-idea 
of an actual destruction of the old worid and an 
absolute creation of the new corresponds with 
the soteriological idea that the new man is the 
product of an absolute spiritual creation, and as 
such takes the place of the natural and wholly 
dead man, which latter is identified with the old 
man; in other words, the former idea is simply 
the false consequence of the false principle in- 
volved in the latter conception. 

The doctrine of Satan is not only considerably 
developed in the Apocalypse—especially as re- 
gards the conception of him as the Accuser—but 
is also established on a@ firmer base, inaymuch as 
Stan enters mto the circle of religious expe- 
rience in this present world by the foundation 
of Antichristianity. 

The end of the world, Hike the Purousia of 
Christ, is here exhibited in the light of a moral 
necessity, ensuing, as it doe+, in order to the 
crushing of the last mutinons revolt of iniquity 
against the Church of God on earth, The revi» 
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val of Evil, apparently long since destroyed and 
abolished on earth, is thoroughly characteristic 
of its tough serpeut-vature. \ The final stripping 
of iniquity of all idealistic illusions. such as 
aided its operation at the time of Antichristian- 
ity, is exhibited in its manifestation in the naked 
conspiracy of the Satanic spirit with human 
rudeness and brutality. This judgment upon 
the last revolt is the index for the general judg- 
mett, and hence, also, for the general resur- 
rection, 

Worthy of note is that ethico-psychological or- 
der according to which the Beast, or Antichrist, 
and the False Prophet are cast a thousand years 
earlier than Satan into the now ready Gehenna, 
or lake of fire. This order is in harmony with 
the idea of life. The Beast and the False Pro- 
phet have reached the end of their lives, so far 
as their powers and arts are concerned, at the 
Parousia; Satan does not attain the end of his 
lite-term until the completion of the thousand 
years. It might be said that idealistic evil is 
judged a thousand years sooner than brutal 
evil; just as the kernel of humanity as existent 
at the Parousia is iutinitely further developed 
than the mass of mankind. 

So far as it is admissible to speak of an 
intermediate state between the last judgment and 
the ideal goal of all things, such a state mani- 
festly appears to be for the wicked a series of 
eeons to which the eye can discover no limit. 
Whither the river of Paradise goes as it flows 
out of the City of God, is nut declared. The 
medizval conception of the endless torment of 
all wno have died out of the Church infringes on 
the liberty of God; the systems of the absolute 
restoration of all men infringe on the liberty of 
man; both occupy too positive a position in re- 
lation to the hidden secrets of the eons, behind 
which the mountains of absolute Eternity stand, 
radiant with the glory of God. 

The Apocalypse, despite its figurative presen- 
tation, throws light upon the whole mass of the 
doctrines of our faith. The doctrines of the 
Trinity of God and of the relation of God to 
Christ, are here unmistakably raised above all 
monophysitism, Arianism, and inner-Trinitary 
subordination. The creation here appears, in 
the reflex light of the new Paradise, as the ori- 
ginal plan of a world of eternal spirit-life. The 
human race is represented hy a selection of 
elect ones, not in the least prejudicing the great 
masses of mankind, hut forming the centre, the 
glory and relative support of these, just as Christ 
is their absolute centre, glory and support. How 
fully, furthermore, are the fundamental traits 
of Redemption, Reconciliation and Salvation 
portrayed, in contrast to the gloomy night-side 
of human life and perdition! Here the Baptism 
of the Ohurch is reflected in a Baptism of blood; 
the Supper of the Church is reflected in the 
Supper of the Spirit; legal excommunication is 
reflected in dynamical excommunication: the 
righteousness of faith is reflected in righteous- 
ness of life. How richly the different phases of 
the Church are displayel.—the ground-forms of 
the internal and external history of the Church, 
the Kingom of God, and the world—it is need- 
less, particularly to demonstrate, after an earnest 
consideration of the Revelation. 


Section SEconpD. 


Homiletie Application of the Apocalypse. 


It must, first of all, be premised that the Apo- 
calypse is not to be laid aside as a sealed Book, 
but that it 1s to be treated as an open Book, and 
is to be made use of for the edification of the 
Christian churches (see ch. i. 1—4, ii.—iv., xxii. 
10, 16; and the interspersed parzneses). 

In the use of the Apocalypse, however, the 
will of the glorified Lord should be observed, as 
manifested in His confiding of the Apocalyptic 
treasury primarily to the servants of the Lord; 
these having to communicate it to the Church— 
not, indeed, in a tutoring hierarchic spirit, but 
in pastoral wisdom, with knowledge and under- 
standing. Therefore is the Apocalypse entrusted 
to the servants (chap. i.1; comp. chap. xxii. 
6, 16). 

one also the Seer does not write directly to 
the churches, but to the angels* of the churches. 

The responsible nature of this commission is 
evident from the words of ch. xxii. 18, 19. 

The weightiness of these warning words is in- 
stanced by the two-fold fact that, despite their 
stern menace, fanaticism within the Church, and 
the enthusiastic spirit of entire sects, from the 
Montanists down to the ‘‘Latter Day Saints,” 
have obscured the pure contents of the Revela- 
tion by additions, misinterpretations and chili- 
astic distortions, on the one hand; whilst, on 
the other hand, spiritualism [=a spiritualizing 
interpretation] has for ages past uot only di- 
minished the effect of the Revelation, through an 
idle and slavish fear of chiliasm, but has even, 
in many ways, paralyzed its operations, thus 
lulling Christian watchmen and Christian vigi- 
lance into slumber, and enfeebling the eschato- 
logical elements of even the Gospels and the 
Apostolic Epistles. 

It may be laid down as a general principle, 
that the measure of doctrinal and ethical testi- 
mony furnished by the Apocalypse is the index 
to its homiletie applicability. 

In particular, a field for homiletics is afforded 
by passages whose glory dispels all exegetic 
scruples; viz., the doxologies, songs of praise, 
and heaven pictures in general; the Christologi- 
cal items; the soteriological didactic passages; 
the emphatic alarm-cries and comforting assu- 
rances; and, especially, the Seven Epistles, 
which have already proved such fertile soil for 
the homilist (see p. 54), 


Literature Relating to the Application of the Apo- 
calypse. 

Imm. Nitzsch, Ueber den Kirchlichen Werth und 
Gebrauch der Apocalypse, Wittenberg, 1822. 
Hosse, Der rechte Standpunkt der Betrachtung der 
Offenbarung Joh. (Monatsschrift fiir die ev. Kirche 
der Rheinprovinz und Westfulens, 12th annual se- 
ries. No. 7, 1858). Christiani (General Superin- 
tendent. of Livonia), Bemerkungen zur Auslegung 
der Apok., mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die chilias- 
tische Frage, Riga, Bacmeister. A. F. Schmidt 
(prebendary deacon in Stuttgart), Hin Votum 





* [This wonld sem to favor the idea, rejected by Lange, 
that the “augels” are the heads or pastors of the churches, 
—Tr.] : 
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tiber die homiletische Behandlung der Apokalypse, 
Stuttg., 1867. 8. Danz, Unwersal- Worterbuch, p. 54. 


Section Turep. 


Starke’s Bibelwerk. 


‘We cannot here in silence pass by a Bible- 
work which, in the continuous influence that it 
has exerted, impelled us to the preparation of 
our own; although we must, on account of the 
already noted limits and the atomistic nature of 
the work in question, restrict ourselves to a 
brief notice of it. 

We find nothing in the Introduction of a theo- 
cratic bearing specially worthy of mention. 
Starke’s position, in maintaining that the Apo- 
calypse is the most important Book of the Scrip- 
tures, is equally one-sided with that of older 
Lutheran theologians. who regard it as a deu- 
tero-canonical Book, or that of modern criticism, 
which looks vpon it as an almost worthless 
pseudo-prophetic fiction. On the other hand, 
with what may be called a praiseworthy resig- 
nation, Starke almost invariably presents two 
constructions of the Book, styling one ‘the sys- 
tem of those who explain it as for the most part 
Sulfilled.” and the other “the system of those 
who explain it as for the most part to be fulfilled.” 
In many sections he sets forth the antithesis of 
these different views without comment on his 
own part. 

We cite here some ohservations of Starke on 
the practical importance of the Apocalypse. 
*«This Book, when rightly understood and faith- 
fully applied, is profitable (1) for the confirma- 
tion of our faith in the doctrine of the person, 
natures, estates and offices of Christ, and in the 
doctrines of justification, sanctificatin and the 
Divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; (2) 
for warning against the great and manifold 
offence which subsists in Christendom, hidden 
under so many distresses, heresies and other 
infirmities of the reason, or by the devil covered 
up with scandals and sects, so that men stumb’e 
against it, or pass false judgment, and thus lose 
faith in that article of the Christian creed which 
declares: I believe in one Holy Christian Church; 
(3) for the powerful arousing of the soldier of 
Christ to the faithful maintenance of the conflict 
against sin and the kingdom of darkness within 
and around him, and to the prosecution of this 
conflict until the victory is gained ;—so often is 
the admonition given: He that hath ears, let 
him hear what the Spirit saith to the churches; 80 
often do we meet with the words: He that con- 
quereth, he that conquereth, eic.; (4) for consola- 
tion in suffering, especially that which comes 
from without, that which the Christian under- 
goes in and from this wicked world, for the sake 
of the name and the following of Christ. Of 
this consoling nature are, especially, those most 
precious promises which are contained in the 
Seven, Epi-tles, and which relate to the great 
and glorious reward which God graciously holds 


out to the faithful in tribulation; (5) for afford- 
ing a prospect of troublous times still in the 
future, in order to the composed awaiting of 
them in the strength of God, and to encourage- 
ment in view of the great decadence of the 
Church—in face of which the individual believer 
may feel himself uplifted and supported by the 
lively hope of the imminent real exchange of 
darkness for light, which is no small thing to 
loyal servants and children of God; (6) for the 
elucidation of the prophetic Scriptures of the 
Old Testament: for as the Prophets afford us 
the best key tothe Revelation of John, so the 
latter, viewed in the right light, affords the best 
key to a true understanding of the Prophets.” 


Section Fourta. 


Literature on the Doctrinal and Ethical and, espe- 
cially, the Homileticul side of the Apocalypse. 


Besides the lists already given in this Com- 
mentary (pp. 72 sqq.), and in the Comm. on 
John (p. 47 [Am. Ed.]), there is noted in 
Starke’s Bibelwerk at the close of Revelation, 
under the caption: Continuxtion of the list of 
exegetical works begun in the first part of this book, 
a considerable number of writings on the Apoca- 
lyrse; most of these, however, are somewhat 
antiquated. 

Ot recent works demanding mention here, as 
bearing upon Apocalypt'c dogmatics and homi- 
letics, as well as pertaining to the general liter- 
ature on the Apocalypse, we name the fo!low- 
ing: Miinchmeyer, Bibelstunden tiber die Offend. 
Joh., Hanover, 1862. Das Ende der Ziten, Vor- 
trage tiber die Offend. des h. Joh., by BE unil Stef- 
fann, Berlin, 1870. Kienlen, Commentaire histo- 
rique et critique sur Ap. de Jean, Paris, 1870 
(synchrono-historical, bt opposed to Volkmar). 
O’ Sullivan (Rector of Killyman), The Apos/asy 
predicted by St. Paul, Dublin, London, 1842 
(learned, ingenious, evangelic, anti-papistic: 
on the Apostasy as set. fourth 2 Thess. ii.). 
Thomas Newton (B shop of Bristol), Disser/ations 
on the Prophecies which have been remarkably ful- 
filled, and at this time are fulfilling in the World. 
Revised by Dolson, London (a work of interest, 
evidencing deep reading on the part of its 
author, who occupies a world and Church-histo- 
rical stand-point), Garratt, Commentary on the 
Revelation of St. John, considered as the Divine 
Book of History, in which God has delineated what 
is now past, present and to come and decided before- 
hand, London, 1866 (Church-historical and ori- 
ginal. By the figure of the Beast, the author 
understands a council, still future (in 1866), of 
the united Orient and Occident). 

There is a very extensive minor Apocalyptic 
litersture in England, even appearing in the 
form of periodical papers, The eschatological 
anticipations of that practical nation have, in 
many c+ses, a strong chiliastic flavoring, as is 
evidenced by Darbyism, Irvingism and similar 
phenomena, ' 
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PART SECOND. 


SPECIAL DOCTRINO-ETHICAL AND HOMILETICAL NOTES. 


Szorion Fixst. 
Prologue (Chap. «. 1-8). 

General.—Of God.—Of Revelation —Of wit- 
ness [ Martyrium].—Of visions.—Of Divine ser- 
vice.—Of the Church.—Of the Trinity.—Of 
saivation.—Of the destination of Christians — 
Of the Coming of C»rist, in order to the com- 
plete revelation of God. 

Special.—[ Ver. 1.] Revelation as the Apoca- 
lypse, the end and crown of revelations —The 
end and crown of the Biblical Books.—The end 
and crown of the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
—The eu and crown of parzneses. 

[Ver. 2.] The Apostles as the great martyrs 
or witnesses of Christ:—Of His past, present, 
futare [orcoming ].—John, in respect to hisimport 
in a doctrina»l and a homiletical point of view.— 
John as the Seer of spirit in realities (the Go-pel) 
and of realities in spirit (the Apocalypse). —The 
vision as a sign of the depth of the inner human 
life, and the height of the ripened Christian life. 
—[Ver. 3.] Blessedness of the Christian in anti- 
Cipation of the Coming of Christ.—The always 
certain nearness of the last time in the rapid 
course and change of Christian times.—The 
Coming of Christ in every Christian age. — 
Christian worship in the simple ground-form of 
readers and hearers.—Common blessedness of the 
leading and the led in a true cultus.—[ Vers. 4, 
5.] As the all-embracing idiocrasy of Christ is 
dividel and reflected inthe Apostles, so the idio- 
crasies of the Apostles are divided and reflected 
in those of the Church.—The Seven Churches in 
the deepest reality One Church.—The Trinity of 
God in the glory of its revelation: The Father, 
as the Primal Source of grace and peace—Who 
is, Who was, and Who cometh; The Holy Ghost 
in the manifestations of the Seven Spirits before 
the Throne of the Divine Rule; The Son of God, 
as the Faithful Witness, the First-born from the 
dead; as tne Prince of the kings of the earth; 
as He Who hath loved us and washed us from 
our sins in His blood.—The grace which is 
upon Christians, and the peace which is in them, 
an eternally new benedictive greeting from 
the Triune God.—[ Ver. 6.] The high calling of 
Christians, by which they are made a kingdom 
of priests; how this calling 7s realized for them, 
and how it becomes realized in them.—Kings and 
priests considered in respect of their connection: 
1. Kings and priests, in the sense of their dege- 
neracy, alternately war and conspire against 
each other; 2. Kings and priests, in the sense 
of the worldly order of things, mutually balance 
and limit each other; 38. Kings and priests, as 
servants of God, in the sense of the spiritual 
life, are one, and mutually condition each 
other.—A man begomes a king, in the service of 


God, only when he continually sacrifices or surren- 
ders all things to Him in pure self-renunciation, 
as a priest.—A man becomes a priest of the Eter- 
nal Spirit only when he can administer kingly 
possessions in kingly freedom.—The first doxo- 
lozy: 1. Glory: 2. Dominion; 8. Both to con- 
tinue into the zons.—Whereby can I perceive 
that God is glorified on earth? 1. When no 
earthly glory obscures, like a cloud, this hea- 
venly Sun. 2. When His glory is duly seen and 
appreciated in the reflected lustre of all that is 
holy and glorious on earth.—In God’s Kingdom, 
His dominion is based upon His glory, as is His 
glory upon His dominion.—What is the meaning 
of efernities [wons? the G. V. has: von Hwigkeit 
zu Ewigkeit—from eternity to eternity]? Infi- 
nite revelation of the Divine Essence. Infinite 
unfolding of a blessed life. Infinite develop- 
ment and unveilment of the world.—The Bibli- 
cal Amen: The perfected Personality of Christ; 
Perfected phase of the Kingdom; Perfected cer- 
titude of prayer.—[Ver. 7.] The Theme of the 
Book: He cometh.—Also the theme of worldly 
history ; of religious presentiments; of science 
and of art.— With the clouds. As high and free 
as are the clouds as they emerge to view out of 
the depths of Heaven; as hidden and as mani- 
fest as the lightning inthe cloud; as elevated 
above the earth, and as surely dvstined for the 
carth.—And every eye shall see Him. One day 
these eyes of ours shall show to each and all of 
us the Lord.—How this announcement finds its 
incipient fulfil ment in every act of worship that 
we perform: We look up to Him. We perceive 
ourselves to be guil'y in respect of the cross of 
Christ. We celebrate His Passion and His 
Death with sacred lamentations for the Dead.— 
This prophecy shall one day become a completed 
reality. —With Christ's Coming Sunday comes; 
true and unceasing worship comes; the word of 
revelation comes upon the whole earth.—Even 
His enemies must see Him; must recognize their 
guilt in respect of Him in their guilt in respect 
of their inmost selves; must join, in one way or 
another, in the last lamentation over Him.— 
[Ver. 8.] In the Coming of Christ, God shall 
perfectly manifest Himself as Jehovah, the Co- 
venant God:—faithful to Himself—faithful to 
His people—faithful to His justice toward all.— 
Alpha and Omega; or the most profound idea 
elementarily illustrated. As the whole expres- 
sion embraces the entire spirit-world, so the Spi- 
rit of God comprehends the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end of things.—Import of the fact 
that God will not perfectly manifest Himself un- 
til the end of the course of this world; that Heis 
utterly distinct from (1) fate; (2) despotism, (3) 
arbitrariness, (4) chance.—On the Martyrs.—On 
Divine Servi¢e.—On the Feast of Trinity.—On 
Confirmation, 
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Comp. Ex. xix.; Isa. vi; Ezek. i; Dan. vii; 
Zech. xii.; Matt. xxiv. 80, et al. 

Starke: All revelations of God come to us 
through Christ.—The most eminent function of 
an Apostle or Teacher is to testify of Christ.— 
Such a reading and hearing of Holy Scripture 
as is pleasing to God, confers blessedness.—The 
wish: [1] The utterer of the wish; [2] The 
objects of the wish; [38] The subject of the wish; 
[4] The One to Whom tne wish is addressed.— 
Cramer: The condition of a Christian a noble 
condition.—Nal, dyujv est gemina confirmatio, una 
greca, altera hebraica. 

Sanper (‘‘Versuch einer Lrklirung,’ 1829, 
see p. 73): If the Revelation of John be com- 
pared with the rest of the Sacred Writings, espe- 
cially those of the Prophets, it will be found that 
John uses scarce any image that is not contained 
in these and hat might not be explained through 
them. Compare Rev. i. and Ezek. i. 26; Isa. 
vi., etc. (Moreover, the homogeneousness of the 
images presupposes the homogeneousness of the 
facts.) Only in John’s writings all those things 
which in the other Prophets are more scattered, 
are concentrated; he catches, as it were, in the 
focus of a burning-glass all the rays of indivi- 
dual Prophets, so that it is not to be wondered 
at that the brightness thence resultant dazzles 
many. 

WaxrcHTLER (see p. 74): A knowledge of the 
Revelation of St. John is hig'ly important for 
all Christians (Rev. i. 1-3).—Grace and peace 
from God, the inexhaustible Fountain of all 
comfort (ch. i. 4-6). 

Boumer (see p. 73): In the Christian creed, 
the Holy Ghost is placed after the Father and 
the Son, as proceeding from Them both. John, 
however, is writing, not a system of divinity, 
but a sacred history, in which the general point 
of departure is the all-sovereign eternal God; 
next are revealed the powers which prepare the 
way for the fulfillment of His counsel of salva- 
tion, and last comes Christ Himself—first, as the 
true and highest Prophet, the ‘faithful Wit- 
ness,” then as the “ First-born of the dead,’’ 
and finally as the ‘‘ Prince of the kings of the 
earth.” 

[Barnes: Ver. 7. And every eye shall see Him. 
Every one has this in certain prospect, that he 
shall see the Son of Man coming as a Ju'ge. ] 

On the literature (see above, p.74). Lituren- 
THAL, B.b61. Archivarius, p. 808.—Danz, p. 67 and 
Supplement, p. 6. 


Srction Seconp. 


Heaven-picture of the Seven Churches 
(Ch. 2. 9-20). 

General.—The pastoral fidelity of man here 
appears in reciprocal action with the pastoral 
fidelity of God. John on Patmos thinks’of his 
seven churches in the spirit of prayer. But the 
Lord, through the Spirit of revelation, changes 
his glance at the seven churches into a vision 
of the whole future of the Church.—Heavenly 
blessedness in the midst of earthly martyrdom. 
—tThe prophetic visions as the theocratic higher 
reality of the Platonic ideas, the lofty mysterious 
source-points of all fundamental spiritual cur- 
rents, or of the stream of salvation in the history 
3 .- 


First Vision. 


of the world.—Preliminary conditions of prophe- 
¢y—external affliction, internal solemn joy, lone- 
liness, prayer.—Forms of revelation.—Develop- 
ment of revelation from the auricular to the ocu- 
lar wonder.—Appearance of Christ in His glory. 
in respect of its fundamental features, Christ, 
the Son of God, also eternally the glorified Son 
of Man.—The shock experienced by the Seer at 
the appearance of the Lord in His revelation, a 
species of death, and hence a source of new, 
high life. How this shock—a. In its original 
form runs through the history of the prophetic 
callings (Ex. iii. 6; iv. 24; xxxiv. 80-35; Isa, 
vi. 5; Jer. i.6; Ezek. iii. 14, 15; Dan. x) 3) Bs 
Is reflected in Jewish tradition (Ju. xiii. 22) 
and in Greek manticism, in which the man- 
ticist himself represents death, whilst the 
priest who expounds his oracle is representative 
ot new life; c. Is shadowed in the history of. 
apostate prophets, especially in that of Balaam’ 
(Num. xxiv. 4); d. Is crystallized in the fundamen- 
tal forms of regeneration; repentance aud faith— 
death of the old, resurrection of the new, man. 
—Doctrine of the kingdom of the dead, and of 
death.—Hades is to be distinguished from Ge- 
henna,—The appearance of Christ, deadly for 
the moment, conferring life for ever.—Sacred 
literature (verse 19).—Key of symbolism (verse 
20). 

Special.—[ Ver. 9.] John, an exile on earth, at 
home in Heaven.—The great Prophet, a brother 
and companion [fellow-partaker ] of all Christians, 
(1) in tribulation, (2) in the glory of the King- 
dom, (3) in the endurance of Jesus.—Paimos, 80 
poor in geography, so glorified in the Theoc- 
racy, like Bethlehem and Nazareth. The like is 
true of Palestine and the earth itself. [Ver.10.] 
Sunday in its apestolic radiance: The day of the 
Spirit; of transport; of complete revelation.— 
Sunday quiet, absorption of life in its profound- 
est dvupths, and thereby, at the same time, in the 
richest retroxpect, and the clearest fore-view.— 
The sacred voice.—[Ver.11.] The sacred Book. 
—The Bible reposing upon Divine voices and 
trumpets.—The Christian who, through deep 
absorption of spirit, finds the three times [the 
past, present and future] in the present, thereby 
learns to know God as He Who is, Who was and 


Who cometh.—The seven churches or representa- 


tives of all churches—primarily, of all those in 
Asia Minor—or the one Church in its seven-fold 
form.—The sacred septenary of, the churches, 
founded upon the septenary of the Spirits of 
God, and ever recurring in the subsequent 
sevens.—[ Vers. 12, 13.] Christ is, therefore, here 
in the midst of the candlesticks, as well as-in 
the other world. The same hierarchixm which 
sunders doctrine and ljfe, belief and morals, 
clergy and laity, spirit ‘and nature, faith and 
culture, body and soul, also tears earth and 
Heaven apart. As the deist confines God to the 
other world, so the Hierarchy banighes the Lord 
Jesus Christ thither.—Christ is the liv ng unity 
of the seven individual golden candlesticks, and 
through this unity alone is the typeof the one 
seven-branched candlestick fulfilled (Ex. xxv. 
31-87).—[ Vers. 14-16.] The form of Christ, con- 
sidered in regard toits attributes; or the differ- 
ence between theocratic symbolism and human- 
istic zsthetics.—[Ver. 17.] Fear not, a ground- 
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word of Christianity from beginning to end 
(Luke ii. 10; Matt. xxviii. 5; see the Concord- 
ances, Title, Fear not).—The history and opera- 
tion of the Death and Resurrection of Christ lift 
all fear from all believers.—[ Ver. 18.] Christ, 
the Living One, (1) in respect of His spiritual 
essence and mission (the First, the Last, the 
Life of life); (2) in respect of His history 
(having been dead, and having become alive 
forever); (3) in respect of His power (having 
the keys of Death and Hades).—[Ver. 19. ] 
“Write what thou seest.” All Scripture a 
copy of Divine reality.—[Ver. 20.] The key 
of symbolism must form the starting-point tor 
the disclosure of all Apocalyptic mysteries.— 
The Angels of the churches, neither preshyte- 
ries, nor bishops, nor preachers, but the spirit 
of the churches in symbolic personification—the 
spirit which, undoubtedly, should be represented 
by the heads of the churches, but which is very 
frequently not represented by them. This spi- 
rit represents their idiocrasy, their ideal, the 
quality of their spiritual life, and is the local 
invisible church.—The churches as candlesticks. 
—Celebration of Sunday.—Bible festivals. —Ce- 
lebration of Easter.—Festival of the dead.—Ce- 
lebration of church consecration (or consecration 
of the angel of a church).—Celebration of the 
ministry.—See the succession of the visions, ch. 
iv. 2 (individual items) chap. xvii. 3 (individual 
items).—Parallels: Acts x. 10sqq.; xx. 7; Zech. 
iv.2; Dan. vii.; Dan. x.; Isa. xli. 10; xlviii. 12; 
Mal. ii. 7.* 

Srarxe: A man is inthe Spirit (1) ordina- 
rily, when he permits himself to be governed by 
the Spirit of God (Rom. viii. 9; Gal. v. 5+); 
(2) extraordinarily, by transport and a Divine 
revelation of things to come (Matt. xxii. 43).— 
Christ is always present with His Church, to 
enlighten, sanctify and defend it (Eph. v. 26) — 
He has, therefore, no need of any vicar.—The 
Church has for its foundation-pillar the invinci- 
ble power and strength of Christ.—Christ’s ser- 
vants are in His hand, honored by Him and 
assured of His help. 

RicutTer (see p. 73): In vers, 17 and 18, Jesus 
declares, in different words, the same thing that 
is expressed in Matt. xxviii. 18, “All power 
[authority] is given unto Me in Heaven and on 
earth,” and the same that is expressed in that 
other saying of His, ‘I and the Father are one”’ 
[John x. 80]. ,After the lapse of nearly two 
thousand years, we find ourselves in a different 
posture toward this saying—so far as belief in 
it is concerned—-from that occupied by the 
Church in John’s time. Has there not heen a 
considerable progress in the setting up of Christ’s 
Kingdom? (Itis true that we must not overlook 
the fact that, together with the furtherances of 
faith during the course of the centuries, there 
has been a constant new formation of apparent 
hindrances.) © 

GAERTNER (see p. 78): With the trumpet sound 
of the voice of Christ, the Revelation was opened 
for the ear ;—with the seven candlesticks, it was 
opened for the eye.—These seven candlesticks 





* (The G. V. here reads “ngel”—angel, instead t 
“messenger ” of the KR. V.—Tr4 he sia 

ft (The G.V. here reads “im Geist”—in the Spirit, instead 
of “ through the Spirit,” as the E. V.—TR,] 


precisely correspond to the seven lamps on the 
seven-branched candlestick in the Holy Place 
otthe Tabernacle. Theindependent candlesticks, 
having each one its own standard, denote the 
greater perfection of the New Testament Church; 
furthermore, the Lord walks in the midst of 
them, which would be impossible, so far as the 
figure is concerned, in the case of the one seven- 
branched candlestick (rather, this fact is decla- 
ratory that there shall be, in the New Covenant, 
no external visible hierarchic unity of the 
churches), What is there more beautiful and 
more cheering than a bright light upon a can- 
dlestick in a dark and gloomy night! So the 
Church is a light in the darkness of this world, 
ehining into the gloom and obscurity of man- 
kind. Where there is a church that has the 
pure word of God and acts in accordance there- 
with, there is a golden candlestick ; juxt so the 
faithful Church in Israel was a light to the Gen- 
tiles throughout the whole of the Old Testament 
time. The seven candlesticks are indicative of a 
perfect Church, into which the Holy Spirit from 
God’s inner world streams seven-fold (seven- 
fold, and yet singly, through Christ). 

[Bonar (Ver. 17): And when I saw Him, I 
fell at His feet as dead. O sinner, learn to know 
this Christ now as the Saviour, ere the day ar- 
rives when you shall see Him as the Judge! 
His love would save you now; His majesty will 
crush you then. ] 


Srorion THIRD. 


Earth-picture of the Seven Churches. 
Epistles. (Chs. ii., tii.) 
General.—The seven Churches as real portraits 
and at the same time as typical pictures of the 
whole Church, as regards (1) local extension 
and (2) chronological development.—The seven 
Churches as the centre of the seven loosed Seals 
or unveiled worldly history; as the occasion for 
the seven penitential Trumpets for the world in 
the Church and the Church in the world; as 
the organ of the seven Thunders of awakening 
and reformation; as the object of the enmity of 
the kingdom of darkness in the seven Heads of 
Antichrist; purified and saved hy the hardening 
judgments of the seven Vials of Anger which are 
poured out upon the Antichristian world, ia 
order to the mediating of Christ’s appearing 
and His union with the Bride, in that one Spirit 
in Whom the Seven Spirits are united.——-The 
seven Epistles as the all sided sum of all mes- 
sages of the heavenly Head-Shepherd to the 
shepherds and congregations of the Church; as 
the all-sided ensample of pastoral ministry on 
the part of the shepherds; and, at the same 
time, as prophetic alarm voices from the Spirit 
of the Church to the flocks themselves. —The 
Johannean Theology —The Johannean Church, 
—lIts historic continuance within Church His- 
tory.—Its abiding fundamental features. —Its 
future. 

The seven Churches as the seven candlesticks 
of the earth :—As portraits of the manifold con- 
figurations of Christianity,—Parallels and anti- 
theses: Ephesus and Smyrna. Smyrna and 
Pergamus. Pergamus and Thyatira (Balaan 
and Jezebel). Thyatira and Sardis. Philadel- 


The Seven 
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phia and Laodicea.—Lights and Shadows: 1. The 
Metropolis: Growing churchliness, decreasing 
Christliness. Increased external works at the 
expense of inwardness—the first love. 2 
Smyrna, the Martyr-Church, in conflist with a 
Judaizing, orthodoxistic tendency. 38. Perga- 
mus, the confessing Church, lax in the exercise 
of church discipline towards antinomianism. 
4. Thyatira, the enthusiastic Church, spotted 
with immoral fanaticism. 5. Sardis, the Church 
with a show of churchly life, but spiritually 
dead. 6. Philalelphia, small and pure—hence 
also a mission Church. 7. Laodicea, the luke- 
warm.—How the Lord’s threats and promises 
to the seven Churches have been fulfilled. His- 
toric life-pictures.—The manifold forms of Christ 
in relation to the seven Courches. All agreeing 
with individual traits of His total appearance 
ch. i.). 

\ ere avoid repetition, we here simply 
refer to the exegetical department. 


1. Ephesus. The Mother-Church externally and le- 
gally faithful, but gathering inward and spiri- 
tual darkness. 


How Christ presents Himself to this Church, 
the metropolis, in accordance with its need 
(ver. 1). Commendation of the Church: its 
many virtues (vers. 2, 3). In contrast to these, 
the one great, threatening want (ver. 4). Cor- 
responding admonition, warning, threat (ver. 
5). A hopeful sign, limiting the censure of Christ. 
In the Church’s hatred of Nicolaitanism there 
remains a trace of the first love (ver. 6). Alarm 
cry and ethically conditioned promise, in har- 
mony with the Church’s stand-point. Ephesus 
the metropolis, and metropolises in Church 
History (Jerusalem, Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, eéc.). 

2. Smyrna. The Martyr-Church persecuted by Ju- 
daism. 


Picture of Christ, in conformity to the needs 
of this Church (ver. 8). Praise of the Church 
(ver. 9). Its tribulation in the present and in 
the future, and the Lord’s word of encourage- 
ment (vers. 9,10). The great promise (ver. 10). 
The alarm cry and the glorious goal, in har- 
mony with the conflict of the Church (ver. 11). 
Smyrna and other martyr-churches in conflict 
with the various forms of Judaism and ortho- 
doxism (with the false and the great ban). The 
synagogue of Satan. 


The Martyr-Church persecuted by 
Heathenism. 


Proclamation: Christ as the possessor of the 
two-edged sword (ver. 12). Praise of martyr 
faithfulness in external conflict (ver. 13). Cen- 
sure of false endurance when there was a call to 
spiritual conflict (vers. 14, 15). Admonition to 
repentance and threat of the judicial inter- 
ference of Christ (ver. 16). Peculiar promise, 
referring to the relations of the inner, spiritual 
life (ver. 17). Pergamus, or the libertine Church, 
defective in the observance of church-discipline 
towards Nicolaitans and Balaamites. Balaam, 
the tyne of the false prophet or apostasy. _The 
first Old Testament Judas (followed by Ahitho- 


8. Pergamus. 


phel and others), a prelude of the last Judas, 
the false prophet (Rev. xiii.). 


4, Thyatira. The excited Church stained with anti- 
nomistic spiritual fanaticism. 

Announcement of the Searcher of hearts an@ 
reins in His holy motion (ver. 18). Commen- 
dation of the Church’s zeal (ver. 19) Censure 
of its toleration of Jezebel and the antinomistic 
extravagances of which she is the instigator 
(vers. 20, 21). Terribly earnest threat of pun- 
ishment, in perfect harmony with the sin com- 
mitted (vers. 22, 23). Limitation of the threat 
by a promise to spare the guiltless (vers. 28 25), 
Promise of the spirit of holy discipline and of 
true progress in antithesis to a false advance— 
in harmony with the situation of the Church 
(vers. 26-28). The alarm cry comes at the end, 
instead of preceding the promise, as heretofore. 
The same change of position between the condi- 
tional promise and the alarm ecvy obtains in the 
following Epistles. The architectonic distinc- 
tion hence arising between the first three and 
the last four Churches may at the same time be 
suggestive of the antithesis of their geographical 
position. Smyrna and Pergamus lie to the norsk 
of Ephesus; Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia and 
Laodicea, to the south of Pergamus.—Phases of 
Jezebel in Church History, or the manifold 
re-appearance of fanatical and immoral sects 
and schools. Corrupting women in anci nt and 
modern Church History, contrasted with the 
line of pious women. 


5. Sardis. The Church for the most part spiritually 
dead. 


Christ addresses Himself to this Church—in 
which there is a lack of the Sp:rit—in His whole 
general sovereignty over the entire Church and 
in the fullness of His Spirit. He begins by 
bringing against it the heavy charge of deud- 
ness—doubly a crime, since it has the name of 
living (ch, iii. 1). Alarm ery, in reference to 
the still extant remnants of life (vers. 2, 3). 
Recognition of the few innocent ones, conjoined 
with a promise corresponding to the fact that 
they have not defiled their garments (vers. 4, 5). 
Alarm cry (ver. 6) —Sad instances of dead or 
dying congregations, and even whole Churches. 


6. Philadelphia. The pearl among the Churches. 


Christ in the solemn aspect of the Administra- 
tor of the keys of David, 7. e. true communion 
(ver. 7). Great recognition of the Church’s 
faithfulness, and great promise—both in lively 
alternation (vers. 8-10). Encouragement and 
extraordinary final promise (vers. 11, 12). 
Alarm cry (ver. 13).—Characteristic of living 
Christian Churches and communities: An open 
door. Open outwardly for missions; open 
inwardly for communion. 

7. Laodicea. The lukewarm Church—nigh unto 
reprobation. 


The view which we take of Laodicea—viz., 
that it has fallen into lukewarmness in conse- 
quence of its spiritualistic [spiritwalistisch] 1en- 
dency—is supported by the characteristic an- 
nouncement of Christ. He appears here entirely 
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as the historic Christ, and characterizes Himself 
in this very peculiarity as identical with the 
ideal primal principle of the creation (ver. 14). 
The censure of the Church’s lukéwarmness is 
immediately conjoined with the threat of the 
judgment of reprubation (vers. 15, 16). The 
Lord then discovers the source of the lukewarm- 
ness of the Church to be, pride in its supposed 
spiritual riches, whilst it is. in reality, in a 
state of inexpressible spiritual necessity (vers. 
16,17). With this condition, correspond Christ’s 
searching counsel (ver. 18), the expression of 
His love and compassion in the censure which 
He administers (ver. 19), and His peculiar 
admonition to repentance (ver. 20). The ethi- 
cally conditioned promise is of as concrete a 
character as the self-presentation of Christ at 
the beginning, in perfect accordance with the 
needs of a church dissolved in spiritualism 
([Spirituatismus], vers. 20, 21). The closing 
paragraph concludes boih the seventh Epistle 
and all the foregoing Epistles (ver. 22).—Spirit- 
ualistic [spiritualistisch |] back-ground of the luke- 
warm Church. An idealistic dream-life as unbe- 
lief in the historic power of ideas, or, rather, in 
the Incarnation of the Word. 


Upon glancing over the entire group, we 
behold in most of the Churches a juxtaposition 
of light and shade—yet in very different pro- 
portions; only Laodicea incurs blame alone, 
and only Philade!phia is entirely free from cen- 
sure. This contrast is explained by the spiritual 
pride of the one, aod the humility and modesty 
of the other. Christ is different and yet the 
same in His posture toward each individual 
Church.—The celestially perfect Shepherd of 
the flock and Physician of the soul. 

The wealth of homiletical works upon the 
Seven Epistles is so immense, and the works in 
question are so access.ble, that, instead of at- 
tempting to augment this treasure, we shall refer 
to what is already extant. Even in more ancient 
times the Seven Epistles have afforded induce- 
ment to manifold dissertations on them, as is 
evident, ¢. g., from the list of productions rela- 
tive to them in Lilienthal’s Biblischer Archivarius, 
pp. 811-819. We have cited on p. 74 of the 
Introduction the special works of MeIsTER, 
WicneLtuavs, Heusner, Zorn, VAN OosTERZEE. 
We have still to mention, among others, Lisko, 
Christenspiegel, Betrachtungen iiber die sieben Send- 
schreiben der Offend. Joh.. Berlin, 1837.—To the 
above may be added the numerous homiletical 
or generally edifying works upon the whole 
Apocalypse (see the Jnt.), especially those of 
Bengel, Hahn. Schulthess, Roos, Wichtler, e¢ al. 
The S-rmons of Wichelhaus made considerable 
impression in their time; Wiichtler’s Sermons 
are energized by study, spirit and fervor; 
the Sermons of Van Oo-terzee are especially dis- 
tinguished by a plenitude of spirit and a 
grand play of oratory. 

Srarke: The title of Christ at the opening of 
every letter is taken from the vision and descrip- 
tion of Christ in ch. i 11-18; it is, however, 
not always the same, but varies, on the contrary, 
in each epistle. corresponding in purpose and 
appearance with the contents of the epistle and 
the state of the Church addressed. The promise 
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which in every epistle is given to the conqueroz 
is adapted to the condition of each Church and 
to the evil that must be overcome.—The first love. 
The expression is drawn from the first love of 
married persons, which is wont to be pure and 
fervid, Jer. ii. 2. (This first love ix, therefore, 
the pure bridal phase of religious consciousness 
—i.e. its receptivity, purity [in the sense of 
being without admixture of foreign or contami- 
nating elemenis], freedom, warmth and devo- 
tion; in one word, genuine earnestness and 
depth [wahrhaftige Innigkeit und Innerlichkeit]). 
—Ascommontraits of the Old Testament Balaam 
and the New Testament Nicolaitans may be 
mentioned: 1. Boasting; 2. Coverousness; 3. 
Seduction to apostasy; 4. Bringing under judg- 
ment.— Warm or coid. Warmth is positively 
wished for; coldness is desired only inasmuch 
a3 it is accompanied by less danger and respon- 
sibility than lukewarmness,—(Starke allegorizes 
the names of all the seven Churches—a proce- 
dure to which the name of Philad.lphia might 
offer special inducements.) 

LAvateR: Jesus Messias, oder die Zukunft des 
Herrn nach der Offend. Joh. (a poetical work). 
Smyrna: Und der LHerrliche rief mir: Schreibe 
dem Engel in Smyrna: Also der Erste, der Leizte, 
der todt war und ewiglich lebet: Ich weiss deine 
Werke, ete. [And the Glorious One cried unto 
me: Write to the angelin Smyrna: Thus (saith) 
the First and Last, Who was dead and eternally 
liveth. I know thy works, e/c.] 

Tue Kreuzrirrer ([ Knight of the Cross] Von 
Meyer, Schliissel zur Offend. St. Joh.; see p. 78). 
“Be faithful unto death and I will give thee the 
crown of life.’ Wreath or crown, it is all the 
same—except that the crowns of victors were 
wont to be made of living folinge. The Lord 
over death and life here demands of His follow- 
ers such faithfulness and steadfastness as shall 
go with them even to a violent death. He Him- 
self has won the wreath of victory and the high- 
est crown of eternal life, and lis first martyr, 
Stephen (2. e. wreath, crown), in the name that 
he bears, exhibits, as it were, to all martyrs 
their heavenly reward. 

Van Oosrerzee: Let us, then, contemplate 
the Revelation of the glorified Christ on Patmos: 
as, for John, never to be forgotten—full of sig- 
nificance for all the centuries of the time follow- 
ing it—rich in instruction for each one of us.— 
Christ stands before you as the Image of the 
invisible God, the priestly King of the Kingdom 
of God, the faithful Friend of His servants, the 
Lord and Judge of the future.—Smyrna: Poor 
Smyrna enriched; calumniated Smyrna honored; 
threatened Smyrna ensured; militant Smyrna 
faithful; triumphant Smyrna crowned. 

Literature: Truncu. Comm. on the Epistles ti the 
Seven Churches in Asia, 1867 [New York, 1872]. 

[From M. Henry: Ch. ii. 1. He that holdeth 
the seven stars in His right hand. The ministers 
of Christ are under His special care and protec- 
tion.—He walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks. Christ is in an intimate manner 
present and conversant with His churches, and 
knows the state of each one of them.—Ver. 2. [ 
know thy works and thy labor. Those that are 
stars in Christ's hand had need to be always in 
motion, dispensing light to all about them.—Thy 
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patience. It is not enough that we be diligent, 
but we must be patient, and endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Christ.—TZhow canst not bear them 
that are evil. It consists very well with Christian 
patience, not to dixpense with sin, much less 
allow it.—Ver. 4. Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
against thee. Those that have much good in 
then, may have something much amiss in them; 
and our Lord Jesus, as an impartial Master and 
Judge, takes notice of both —Thou hast left thy 
jirst love. Observe, (1) The first affections of 
men toward Christ, and holiness, and heaven, 
are usually lively and warm. (2) These lively 
affections will abate and cool, if great care be 
not taken, and diligence used, to preserve them 
in constant exercise. (8) Christ is grieved and 
displeased with His people when He sees them 
grow remiss and cold toward Him, and He will 
one way or other make them sensible that He 
does not take it well from them.—Ver. 5. Re- 
member therefore from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent, and do the first works.- Observe, 1. Those 
that have lost their first love must remember 
from whence they are fallen; they must compare 
their prese :t wth their former state, and con- 
sider how much better it was with them then 
than now. 2 They must repent; they must be 
inwardly grieved and ashamed for their sinful 
declining, and humbly confess it in the sight of 
God. 3. They must return and do their first 
works; they must, as it were, begin again, go 
back step by step, till they come to the place 
where they took the first false step; they must 
endeavor to revive and recover their first zeal, 
tenderness, and seriousness, and must pray a3 
earnestly, and watch as diligently, as they did 
when thy tirst set out in the ways of God.—Or 
else I will come unto thee quickly, etc. If the pre- 
senc+ of Christ’s grace and Spirit be slighted, we 
may expect the presence of His displeasure.— 
Ver. 7. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches.’ Observe, 1. What 
is written in the Scriptures is spoken by the 
Spirit of God. 2. What is said to one church, 
concerns all the cburches, in every place and 
age. 38. We can never employ our faculty of 
hearing better than in hearkening to the word 
of God —7o him that conquereth. The Christian 
life is a warfare against sin, Satan, the world, 
and the flesh. It is not enough fhat we engags 
in this warfare, but we must pursue it to the 
end; we must fight the good fight till we gain 
the victory; and the warfare and victory shall 
have a glor:ous triumph and reward.—7 eat of 
the tree of life, ete. They shall have that perfec- 
tion of holiness, and that confirmation therein, 
that Adam would have had. If he had gone well 
through the course of his trial, then he would 
have eaten of the tree of life which was in the 
midst of paradise, and that would have been the 
sacrament of confirmation to him in his holy and 
happy state. So all who persevere in their 
Christian trial and warfare, shall derive from 
Christ, as the Tree of Life, perfection and con- 
firmation in holiness and happiness in the para- 
dise of God; not in the earthly paradise, but 
the heavenly (ch. xxii. 1, 2).—Ver. & Christ 
was dead, and by dying purchased salvation for 
us; He is alive, and by His life applies this sal- 
vation to us.—Ver. 9. L know thy tribulation. 
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They who will be faithful to Christ, must expect 
to go through many tribulations; but Jesus 
Christ takes particular notice «f all their trou- 
bles.—Thy poverty (but thou art rich), Poor io 
temporals, but rich in spirituals: poor in spirit, 
and yet rich in grace; their spiritual riches are 
set off by their outward poverty. Many who 
are rich in temporals, are poor in sprrituals. 
Some who are poor outwardly are inwardly rich. 
Spiritual riches are usually the reward of great 
diligence; tae diligent hand makes rich.—/ 
know the blasphemy. He knows the wickedness 
and falsehood of the enemies of His people.— 
Ver. 10. He forekuows the future trials of His 
people, forewarns them of them, and forearms 
against them. Forearms them, 1. By Hix coun- 
sel. 2. By showing them how their sufferings 
would be alleviated and limited: (1) They 
should not be universal; (2) They should not be 
perpetual; (3) It should be to ¢ry them, not to 
destroy them. 38. By promising a glorious re- 
ward to their fidelity. Observe, 1. The sureness 
of this reward: J will give thee. 2. The suita- 
bleness of it: (1) A crown, to reward their po- 
verty, fidelity and conflict. (2) A crown of life, 
to reward those who are faithful even unio death, 
are faithful till they die, and who part with life 
itself, in fidelity to Carist.—Ver. 11. He that 
overcometh, shall not be hurt of the second death. 
Observe, 1. There is not only a first, but a se- 
cond death; a death after the body isdead. 2. 
This second death is unspeakably worse thin the 
first death, both in agony and in duration—it is 
eternal death, to die, and to be always dying. 3. 
From this hurtful, this destructive death, Christ 
will save all His faithful servants —Ver. 13. L 
know where thou dwellest, etc. Christ takes notice 
of the trials and difficulties His people encounter. 
—Ver. 14. Observe, 1. Corrupt doctrines and a 
corrupt worship o*ten lead to corrupt couversa- 
tion. 2. To continue in communion with per- 
sons of corrupt principles and practices is dis- 
pleasing to God, and causes those who thus do 
to become partakers of other mens sins Though 
the Church, as such, has no power to punish the 
persons of men, either for heresy or immorality, 
with corporal penalties, yet it has power to ex- 
clude them from its holy communion; and if it 
do not so, Christ will be displeased with it. —Ver. 
19. It should be the ambition and earnest desire 
of all Christians that their last works may be 
their best works.—Ver. 21. Observe, 1. Re- 
pentance is necessary to prevent the sinners 
ruin. 2. Repentance requires time. 38. Where 
God gives space for repentance, He expects fruits 
meet for repentance. 4 Where the space for re- 
pentance is lost, the sinner perishes with a double 
destruction.—Ver. 23. A/l the churches shall know, 
ete. God is known by the judgments that Ie exe- 
cuteth, Note here, 1. His infallible knowledge 
of the hearts of men. 2 His impartial justice — 
Ver 28. Christ is the Morning Star; He brings 
day with Him into the soul; the light of grace 
and of glory —Ch iii. 3. J will come unto thee as 
a thief, ete. Observe, 1. When Christ leaves a 
people as to His gracious presence, He comes to 
theia in judgment; and His jadicial presence 
will be very dreadful to those who have sinned 
away His gracious presence. 2. His judicial 
presence to a dead declining people wi-l be sur- 
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prising; their deadness will keep them in secu- 
rity, and, as it procures an angry visit from 
Christ to them, it will prevent'their discerning 
it and preparing for it. 8. Such a visit from 
Christ will be to their loss; He will come as a 
thief, to strip them of their remaining enjoy- 
ments and mercies, not by fraud, but in justice 
and righteousness, taking the forfeiture they 
have made of all to Him.—Ver. 4. God takes no- 
tice ot the smallest number of those who abide 
with Him; and the fewer they are, the more pre- 
cious in His sight.—They shall walk with Mein 
white, for they are worthy. In the stole, the white 
robes of justification, and adoption, and com- 
fort; or in the white robes of honor and glory, 
in the other world. This is an honor proper and 
suitable to their integrity and fidelity, and no 
way unbecoming Christ to confer upon them, 
though it is not a legal, but a gospel worthiness 
that is ascribed to them; not merit, but meet- 
ness.—Ver. 5. He that overcometh shall be clothed 
in white raiment. The purity of grace [ver. 4] 
shall be rewarded with the perfect purity of 
glory —I will not blot his nume, etc. Observe, l. 
Christ has His book of life, a register and roll of 
all who shall inherit eternal life: (1) the book of 
eternal election; (2) the book of remembrance of 
all who have lived to God. 2. Christ wild not 
blot the names of His chosen and faithful ones out 
of this book of life. 8. Christ will produce this 
book of life, and confess the names of the faithful 
who stand there, before God, and all the angels; 
this He will do as their Judge, and as their Cap- 
tain and Head.—Ver. 7. He that is holy, He that 
is true, He that hath the key of David. Note here 
Christ's personal, and His political character.— 
Observe the acts of His government: 1. He 
opens—a door of opportunity to His churches, a 
door of utterance to his ministers, a door of en- 
trance, the heart, a door of admission into the 
visible Church, laying down the terms of com- 
munion, and the door of admission into the 
Church triumphant, according to the terms of 
salvation fixed by Him. 2. He shuts the door; 
when He pleases, He shuts the door of opportu- 
nity, and the door of utterance. and leaves obsti- 
nate sinners shut up in the hardness of their hearts ; 
He shuts the door of church-fellowship against 
unbelievers and profane persons, and He shuts 
the door of heaven against the foolish virgins who 
have slept away their day of grace, and against 
the workers of iniquity, how vain and confident 
soever they may be.—Ver. 10. Observe, 1. The 
go-pel of Christ is the word of His patience; it 
is the fruit of the patience of God to a sinful 
world, it sets before men the exemplary patience 
of Christ in all His sufferings for men, it calls 
those who receive it to the exercise of patience 
in conformity to Christ. 2. This gospel should 
be carefully kept by all who enjoy it. 8. After 
a day of patience we must expect an hour of 
temptation; a day of gospel-peace and liberty is 
a day of God’s patience, and it is seldom so well 
improved as it should be, and therefore is often 
followed by a day of trial and temptation. 4. 
Sometimes the trial is more general and uni- 
versal; it comes upon all the world. 5. They 
who keep the gospel in a time of peace shall be 
kept by Christ in an hour of temptation.—Ver. 
15. Lukewarmness or indifference in religion is 


the worst temper in the world. If religion be a 
real thing, it is the most excellent thing, and 
therefore we should be in good earnest in it; if 
it be not a real thing, it is the vilest imposture, 
and we should be earnest against it.—J will spew 
thee out of my mouth. As lukewarm water turns 
the stomach and provokes to a vomit, lukewarm 
professors tura the heart of Christ against them. 
. . . They shall be rejected, and finally rejected ; 
far be it from the holy Jesus to return to that 
which has been thus rejected.—Ver. 17. Here 
observe what a difference there was between the 
thoughts that the Laodiceans had of themselves 
and the thoughts that Christ had of them.—Ver. 
19. Sinners ought to take the rebukes of God’s 
word and rod as tokens of His good-will to their 
souls, and should accordingly repent in good 
earnest, and turn to Him that smites them.— 
Ver. 20. Observe, 1. Christ is graciously pleased 
by His Word and Spirit to come to the door of 
the heart of sinners. 2. He finds this door shut 
against Him. 8. When He finds the door shut, 
He does not immediately withdraw, but He waits 
to be gracious, even till His head be filled with 
thedew. 4. He usesall proper means to awaken 
sinners, and to cause them to open to Him; He 
calls by His word, and He knocks by the im- 
pulses of His Spirit upon their conscience 5. 
They who open to Him shall enjoy His presence, 
to their great comfort and advantage; He will 
sup with them, He will accept of what is good in 
them, He will eat His pleasant fruit and He will 
bring the best part of the entertainment with 
Him; He will give fresh supplies of graces and 
comforts, and thereby stir up fresh actings of 
faith, and love, and delight.—Ver. 21. It is here 
implied that notwithstanding the lukewarm and 
self confident character of this Church, it was 
possible that by the reproofs and counsels of 
Christ they might be inspired with fresh zeal 
and vigor, and come off conquerors in their spi- 
ritual warfare. 2. That ifthey did so, all former 
faults should be forgiven, and they should have 
a great reward.—Those who are conformed to 
Christ in His trials and victories, shall be con- 
formed to Him in His glory. 

From THe CoMPREXENSIVE COMMENTARY: 
By a frequent Scripture metaphor a person, 
living in the defilements of this world, and ne- 
glectful of preparation for another, is said to be 
‘dead while he liveth,” while he whe meets 
death in the discharge of his Christian duty, is 
pronounced ‘living though he die,’ John xi. 
25,26; 1Tim.v.6; 1 John iii. 14; Jude 12. 

W ooDHOUSE. ) ‘ 

Barnes: Chap. ii. 10. Ye shall have tribu- 
lation ten days. Affliction in this life, however 
severe, can be but brief; and in the hope that it 
will soon end why should we not bear it without 
murmuring or repining? ... Be thou faithful 
unto death, etc. It is true of every one who is a 
Christian, in whatever manner he is to die, that 
if he is faithful unto death, a crown of life awaits 
him.—Ch, iii. 3, It is always well for Christians 
to call to remembrance the ‘*day of their espou- 
sals,” and their views and feelings when they 
gave their hearts to the Saviour, and to compare 
those views with their present condition, espe- 
cially if their conversion was marked by any 
thing unusual.—T7hou shalt not know what hour I 
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will come upon thee. Every man who is warned 
of the evil of his course, and who refuses or ne- 
glects to repent, has reason to believe that God 
will come suddenly in His wrath and call him 
to His bar. Prov. xxix. 1.—Ver. 15. I would 
thow wert hot or cold, Any thing better than this 
condition, where love is professed, but where it 
does not exist; where vows have been assumed 
which are not fulfilled.—Ver. 20. Jf any one hear 
My voice. Any one, of any age, and in any land, 
would be authorized to apply this to himself, 
and, under the protection of this invitation, to 
come t) the Saviour, and to plead this promise 
as oue that fairly included himself.—-Chaps. ii., 
iii. Though the churches to which these epistles 
were addressed have long since passed away, yet 
the principles laid down in them still live, anil 
they are full of admonition to Christians in all 
ages and all lands.—From Trencw: Ch. ii. 2: I 
know thy works These are words of comfort and 
strength for all who, amid infinite weakness, are 
yet able to say, ‘‘Search me, O Lord, and know 
my heart; try me, and know my thoughts, and 
see if there be any wicked way in'me” (Ps. 
exxxix. 23, 24), or with St. John, ‘* Lord, Thou 
knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee” (John xxi. 17); but words of fear for 
every ove who would tain keep back any thing in 
his outer or inner life from the Lord.—Ch. iii. 4. 
Observe the gracious m wnner in which the Lord re- 
cognizes and sets [His seul of allowance to the good 
which any where He findls.—From VaucHan: 
Ch. ii. 10. Christ says to each one of us, Be thou 
fuithful: ase well the talent that I have given 
thee; forget not Who gave it; forget not Who 
will call for an account of it.—From Bonar: Ch, 
iii. 7: He that hath the keys of David, The key (1) 
Of David’s house, (2) Of Davil’s castle, (8) Of 
David's city, (4) Of David’s treasure-house, (4) 
Of David’s banqueting-house.—Ver, 20. Note 
here (1) the dove of Christ: in the message as 
addressed to Laodicea, the unloving and unlova- 
ble; (2) the patience of Christ: I stand at the 
door; (8) the earnestness of Christ: I knock; (4) 
the appeal of Chrst: If any man will hear my 
voice and open the door; (5) the promise of Christ: 
L will come in to him and will sup with him, and he 
with Me.—Ver. 21. We have here—I. The bat- 
tle; II. The victory; III. The reward. I. The 
battle: The Christian’s life in this world a war- 
fare: (|) Inner warfare; (2) Outer warfare; (3) 
Daily warfare; (4) Warfare not fonght with hu- 
man arms; (5) Warfare in which we are sharers 
with Christ. Il. Zhe victory: multitudinous as 
is the battle. Sure through Him Who Himself 
overcame. Individual. III. Zhe reward: (1) A 
throne; (2) Christ’s throne. ] 


Szction Fourts. 


Second Grand Vision. Heaven-picture of the Seals. 
(Chs. w., v.) 


General.—a. Translation of the Seer to Heaven. 
A vision within a vision, at the same time de- 
noting a momentary translation into the light of 
the consummation.—The import of Heaven in the 
whole of Sacred Writ, from Gen. i. 1 through- 
out, is at once cosmical and spiritual. Heaven 
is, so to speak, the plastic symbol of religion, 
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and especially of Christianity. 
a Kingdom of Heaven. 

6. The Throne, the Sitter thereon, and His Go- 
vernment. The Throne indescribable. The figure 
of the Enthroned One is—and justly—not de- 
picted, but ouly symbolized, approximately, by 
precious stones, having the hue of light and life. 
—The rainbow, or the glory of the Godhead, vi- 
sible, in the chromatic, seven-fold radiance of 
revelation, to the spirit-world.—The twenty-four 
Elders on their thrones, or the elect in the lus- 
tre of perfect fellowship with God.—The white 
robes of consummation.—The ground-forms of 
Divine revelation: Lightnings, voices, thundrs; 
see Exre, Norus.—The Seven Spirits of God, 
under the figure of eternally burning Lainps 
[Torches], symbols of the eternal living unity of 
light, life and love.—The glassy sea and th» four 
Life-forms; see Exra. Notes. —God’s governance 
under the figure of these Life-forms.—The se- 
cond doxology (ver. 11) a development of the 
first (chap. i. 6)—an expression of the ever 
richer revelation of God. 

c. The Sealed Book of the Course of the World. 
Lamentation and Consolation. The course of the 
world as a comp/eted book, or the counsel of God. 
As a sealed book, or the nocturnal gloom of 
worldly history. As a terrible book, in the ap- 
parent impossibility of unsealing it. As a book 
full of wonders of salvation, destined to be opened 
by the Lion of Judah in His victory. Christ the 
Crucified and Risen One, the Opener, Explainer 
aod Transfigurer [Hrkldrer und Verkldrer| of the 
book with seven seals. The seals of guilt 
[Schuld=indebtedness to justice], of imputaiion 
of guilt, of judgment, of the curse, of death, of 
the fear of death, and of despair—how Christ 
looses them and resolves them all into deliver- 
ance and mercy, through His redemption. Even 
the Gospel is to the unenlightened world a dirk 


God's Kingdom, 


ibook of fate, but through the enlightenment 


which proceeds from Christ, even the dark des- 
tiny of the world shall itself b>come a Gospel. 

d. The Lion as the Lamb. The unity of Lion 
and Lamb, or the absolute victorious power of 
perfect love and suffering. Divine omnipotence 
and Divine endurance in their general unity as 
exhibited in the history of the world, »nd in 
tneir concentrated unity as exhibited ia Christ. 
The Lamb, the centre of all life, (1) of the 
Throne of God, (2) of the four ground-forms of 
His governance, (3) of the chosen presbyters of 
the Old and the New Covenant.—The symbolic 
appearance of the Lamb, see Exra Notis.—As 
it had been slain, or the infinite import of the his- 
toric phase of Christ and Christianity. Christ 
has taken the office of solving the riddle of 
worldly history from the hand of the Father, 

e. The Cultus of the Lamb. The third doxolo- 
gy, or the New Song: the type of Christian cul- 
tus. An antiphony between the beatified human 
world and the holy angel-world; a symphony 
of all good spirits and all creatures, to the praise 
of the Lamb and the glorification of the all-ruling 
God. 

Special.—[Chs. iv.-v.] The great vision of the 
Providence of God.—[Chap. iv. 2, 8.] The power 
of Providence: God on His Throne; [ver. 4.] 
the aim of Providence: consummation of the 
spirit-world, represented by the twenty-four El- 
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ders; [ver. 5. ] operations of Providence: manifes- 
tations of the Spirits of God ;.[ver. 6.] the work 
of Providence: the glassy sea, the billowy and 
yet transparent history of the world; [vers. 6 8.] 
the organs of Providence: the four Life-forms, or 
ground-forms of the Divine governance; [vers. 
8-11.] gloriousness of Providence: its result a 
continuous doxology ; [chap. iv. 1] dea of Provi- 
dence: the sealed book. [Vers. 2,3.] Terrors and 
obscurities of the government of Divine Providence. 
—[Ver. 4.] The weeping geniuses of humanity.— 
[Ver. 5.] Weep not. How many times these words 
appear in the New Testament, | ke fear not, or be of 
good cheer, ani similar heavenly words of encou- 
ragement.—T[ Vers. 5, 6.] The liyht and all enlight- 
ening centre ot Providence: Christ as the Lamb and 
the Lion.—Christianity, or the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ in their infinite operation.— 
The Redemption [ Hrlésung] as the solving [ Lé- 
sung] of all riddles of worldly history, of hu- 
manity and of the world.—The Elders, appearing, 
in their attributes, as heirs of perfect communion 
with God, as the trusted witnesses of His rule.— 
A Presbytery of God: Christological idea of men 
who are in affinity with God, and who, through 
Christ, are elevated into the position of heirs of 
God —[Vers. 8-14.] Third and completely de- 
veloped doxology.—Every delineation of the 
Lion is false, which does not, at the same time, 
permit the Lamb to be clearly recognized. Every 
delineation of the Lamb is false, behind which 
the Lion vanishes. Only the Spirit of Christ can 
grasp this great contrast as a living unity. As 
so entirely a nnity, that the Lion were not with- 
out the Lamb’s nature, or the Lamb without the 
Lion’s nature. —How Holy Scripture is reflected 
in the ideal Books which we meet with in the 
Apocalypse. There are few essential relations 
at the bisis of the Bible which do not here ap- 
pear in the form of Books.—The Christian cultus, 
reposing in its truth upon the heavenly cultus 
' of all beings.—Sacred songs and new songs.— 
All s:cred songs are outgushes of the one celes- 
tial New Song.—To the song of praise of creation 
and providence (ch. iv. 11) is added the song of 
praise of redemption (ch. vy. 9).—The ground- 
form of worship an antiphony, in which spirits 
occupying different stand-points exchange their 
blessed views.—The Amen in the synagogue and 
in Christian worship. 


Starke: Quesnen: One who would know the 
mysteries of Iicaven, must be free from earth,— 
The Eldrs; This figure here, as in the whole of 
this vision, is taken from the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, David having instituted twenty-four orders 
of priests; these held their councils in the outer 
court of the Temple, the High Priest sitting in 
the midst upon his seat, and the four and twenty 
priests or elders sitting in a half-circle around 
him and before him on their seats. (The Seer 
has himself, ch xxi., suggested, as the import 
of the Elders, the twelve heads of the Tribes of 
Israel and the twelve Apostles; the appointment 
of the orders [or courses] of priests, however, is 
itse'f connected with the original duodecenary. ) 
—The office of the Elders—nay, of a'l believers 
—is to comfort the mourning from God's Word 
and not to leave them without encouragement 
(Is. xl. 1). He who would emphatically comfort 


another, must have sufficient grounds for his 
consolation to rest upon (John xvi. 33). 

Tuomas Newron, Dissertations on the Prophecies, 
London, Dove (p. 528): Most of the be>t com- 
mentators divide the Apocalypse or Revelation 
into two paris—the book, BBAiov, sealed with 
seven seals, and the little book, PcBAapidior, as 
it is called several times. But it happens, un- 
laskily, that according to their division the lesser 
book is made to contain as much as, or more than, 
the larger; whereas, in truth, the little book is 
nothing more than a part of the sealed book, and 
is added as a codicil or appendix to it. 

De Rovecemont, La Révélation (see p. 73): Le 
tréne était environné d'un arc-en-ciel, gui avait la 
couleur de Véméraude. L’arc-en-ciel est le signe de 
Valliance de Dieu avec Vv humanité tout enlizre, issue 
de Noé, et il annonce ici que les révélations subsé- 
quentes auront pour objet U histoire future des na- 
tions. L/’éméraude est verte, et le vert est la couleur 
de I’ espérance. 

H. W. Rincx (see p. 78): Die Zeichen der letz- 
ten Zeit.—And I wept much, ete. John had a 
priestly heart, he was a fellow-partaker in the 
Kingdom of Christ (chap. i. 9); the Kingdom 
of God was more to him than his life—‘*‘ If 1 for- 
get thee, let my right hand be forgotten” (Ps. 
exxxvii. 5 [G. V.]) was the key-note of his soul 
more truly than it was that of the Babylonish 
captivity ;—he longed for the establishment of 
Jesus’ Kingdom on earth more than did Daniel 
for the re establishment of Jerusalem and Israel 
(Dan. ix.). Such being his feelings, we can un- 
derstand the tears that he wept because none was 
found worthy to open the Book of the Future. 

Literature. Rorruack, Schipfung und Lrlésung 
nach Offend. 4 u. 5., Barmen, 1866. 

[From M. Henry: Chap. iv. 1. Those who 
well improve the discoveries they have had of 
God already, are prepared thereby for more and 
may expect them.—Vers. 8, 9. Note here the ob- 
ject of adoration: 1. One God, the Lord God Al- 
mighty, unchangeable an everlasting; 2. Three 
Holies in this one God, the Holy Father, the 
Holy Son, and the Holy Spirit.—Vers. 10, 11. 
Observe, 1. The Object of worship—the same as 
in the preceding verses. 2. The acts of adora- 
tion: (1.) They fell down before Him that sat on the 
Throne; they discovered the most profound hu- 
mility, reverence, and godly fear. (2) They 
cast down their crowns, etc.; they gave Ged the 
glory of the holiness wherewith He had crowned 
their souls on earth, and the honor and happiness 
with which He crowns them in Heaven. (3.) The 
words of adoration: Zhou art worthy, etc.; a tacit 
acknowledgment that God was exalted tar above 
all blessing and praise; He was worthy to re- 
ceive glory, but they were not worthy to praise, 
nor able to do it according to His infinite excel- 
lences, 4. The ground and reason of their ado- 
ration, which is three-fold: (1.) He is the 
Creator of all things, the first Cause. (2.) He 
is the Preserver of all things, and His preserva- 
tion is a continual creation. (8.) He is the final 
Cause of all things; for Thy pleasure they are and 
were created —Chap. v. 5, 6. Christ is a Lion, to 
conquer Satan; a Lamb, to satisfy the justice of 
God.—He appears with the marks of His suffer- 
ings upon Him, to show that He intercedes in 
heaven in the virtue of His satisfaction.—Vers. 
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8-14. It is just matter of joy to all the world, to 
see that God does not dea! with men in a way of 
absolute power and strict justice, but in a way 
of grace and mercy through the Rede-mer. He 
goverus the world, not merely as a Creator and 
Lawgiver, but as our God and Saviour.—Here 
observe, 1. The object of worship—the Lamb. 
It is the declared will of God that all men should 
honor the Sun as they honor the Father; for He has 
the sime nature. 2. Posture of the worshippers 
—they fell down before Him; gave Him not an in- 
ferior sort of worship, but the most profound 
adoration. 8. The instruments used in their 
adoration—harps and vials; prayer and praise 
should always go together. 4. The matter of 
their song. (1.) They acknowledge the infinite 
fitness and worthiness of the Lord Jesus for the 
great work of opening the decrees and executing 
the counsel and purposes of God; Thou art 
worthy, ele; every way sufficient for the work 
and deserving of the honor. (2.) They mention 
the grounds and reasons of this worthiness — 
Ver. 9. Christ has redecmed His people from the 
bondage of sin, guilt, and Satan; redeemed them 
to God; set them at liberty to serve Him and to 
enjoy Nim —Ver. 10. He has highly exalted them. 
When the elect of God were made slaves by sin 
and Satan, in every nation of the world, Christ 
not only purchased their liberty for them, but 
the highest honor and preferment, making them 
kings, to rule over their own spirits, and fo over- 

_ come the world and the evil one; and priests, giving 
them access to Himself, and liberty to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices. And they shall reign on the 
earth; they shall with Him judge the world at 
the great day.—From Tue CoMPREHENSIVE 
Commentary: Ch. iy. The Lord Jesus, ‘‘having 
overcome the sharpness of death, hath opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers;” and if 
we look unto Him by faith, and obediently at- 

‘tend to His voice, whilst He calls us to ‘‘set our 
affections on things above,” we shall, by the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, behold the glory of 
our reconciled God on His “throne of grace;” be 
encourage by the engagements of His everlast- 
ing covenant, and draw nigh in humble boldness 
with our worship; notwithstanding the terrors 
of His justice, and the awful curses of His broken 
law. (Scorr.)—Chap. v. 9. Redemption by the 
blood of Christ (mark it well, O my soul!) is the 
ground-work of the majestic, triumphant song 
of praise in heaven; and a disposition to join in 
it, our chief capacity for, and actual happiness 
in, time and eternity. (ADAms.)—From VAUGHAN: 
Chap. iv. We may learn hence the reality of 2 
heavenly world, and of its concern and connection 
with this;—facts full of confusion and discom- 
fiture to the worldly and sinners, but of comfort 
and encouragement to the Christian. ] 


Section Firta. 


Earth-picture of the Seven Seals. 
(Ch. vi.) 

General.—The course of ths world in its to- 
tality—considered with reference to its predomi- 
nantly external and predominantly internal 
phases. Sublime picture of the Four Riders. 
The cry, as with a voice of thunder, Come and 
see! Come and see that Christ, upon the white 
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horse, precedes the three dark riders, that He 
has dominion over them, and that He has brought 
them into His service, into the service of His 
Kingdom. Come and see: the bright fundamental 
thought of world-history, so dark in respect of 
its predominant visible aspect. The four Horses, 
or world-history a course, in eternal onward mo- 
tion. Each horse hasits rider, 7. e., itsidea; its 
conduct and tendency, regulated by that idea; 
its goal and purpose. The main tendency of all, 
however, is regulated and defined by the tendency 
of Christ. The group of four Riders may be 
classified under two heads, viz., Christ or per- 
sonal Victory, contrasted with impersonal War, 
the desolator of person 1 life. For as Christ 
constitutes the three dark Riders His followers 
and presses them into His service, so the second 
Rider may regard the thir! and fourth as his 
esquires, War being attended by Dearth, in the 
first place, and secondly by Pestilence. 

1. History of the world in its predominantly hu- 
man aspect. First Seul. Christ, as the Logos, also 
the dynamic Force, the fundamental and Jeading 
Power of worldly history—a Power victoriou: in 
holy suffering. The great Victor in all the wars 
of worldly history—(1.) He has conquered, (2.) 
He is conquering, (8) He will conquer.—Second 
Seal. War. Its dark side or abnormity. Its 
light side in the train of Christ. Comp. the au- 
thor’s pamphlet: Vom Krieg und vom Sieg.— 
Third Seal. Dearth. Terrestrial sufferings. So- 
cial sufferings. Wealth and poverty. Usury and 
pauperism. Care of the poor. S cialistic pro- 
jecis. Infinite increase of pauperism through 
the luxury of those that are at easo; infinite de- 
ercase of it through the plainness and simplicity 
of Christian sentiment and classical culture.— 
Fourth Seal. Death. Circumstances of mortality. 
Pestilences. Poisons. Wild beasts. Suicides, 
Lust and cruelty in their reciprocal action. 
Death of children. Offerings to Moloch. Ma- 
crobiotic counter-agencies.—2. History of the 
world in its predominuntly spirrtual aspect. Fifth 
Seal. The Martyr-history of the Kingdom, as 
the kernel of the history of the worl.l: the suf- 
fering Christ. The martyrs, beginning with 
Abel. In respect of human wickedness, slain on 
the field of the curse, without the sacred camp, 
on the Place of a Skull; in respect of the Divine 
counsel, sacrificed on God’saltar, buried beneath 
the altar. Connection of all martyr-sufferings 
with the holy sacrifice and expiatory sufferings 
of Christ in the centre. All martyr-sufferings 
for the sake of God s Word (or for the sake of 
truth, in the heathen world) cleansed from sin, 
purified and perfected through the sufferings of 
Christ. The blood of the heavenly-minded, shed 
by the earthly-minded, animated by the spirit 
of intercession, and yet areal historic impulse 
after justice, demanding recompense. Old Tes- 
tament martyrologies (Matt. xxiii.). Apostolic 
martyrologies. Old-Catholic martyrologies. 
Medizeval Protestant martyrologies. Evangelic 
martyrologies. The grand history of spiritual 
martyrdoms. Even John and all like-minded 
with him, though they died a natural death, are 
true martyrs. True martyrdom faithfulness in 
confession, enduring unto death. Witness as 
confession. There are none suve persecuted con- 
fessions—no persecuting ones. Christianity ite 
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self a confession. Consolation concerning all 
martyr suffering, and pacification of all mar- 
tyrs. Puacification in view of the whole mat- 
ter: a. The great company ot sufferers; 0. 
The Divine counsel concerning the completion 
of their number; c. Rest in patience und in the 
hopeof perfect retribution; d. The white robes be- 
yond this lite, glistening ever clearer in historic 
lustre even in this present world. The memory 
of martyrs is revived even through the canoni- 
zation of their murderers, The terrors of the 
Inquisition are, from the fact of their becoming 
more and more an object of detestation to man- 
kind, also a precursory rehabilitation of the slain, 
—Sixth Seal. The triumphant Christ. Symbolic 
presages of the Coming of Christ, spiritual and 
cosmical: the great earthquake. Darkening of 
the sun and moon (Matt. xxiv.). The sun of 
the spiritual life veils itself in black; the moon 
of the natural life becomes as red as blood. The 
stars of Heaven fall, z. e., our old cosmical sys- 
tem is di solved. The old Heaven and the old 
earth-phase (mountains, islan/s) vanish in the 
process of metamorphosis. Dissolution of the 
old social order of things: the kings, ete., are 
afraid (ver. 15). The Coming of the Lord to 
judgment; a coming to the terror of all the 
earthly-mind-d (ver. 16). The great Day of 
Wrath (see Zeph.). Its convulsing effect. The 
great Day of Wrath also, however, the great Day 
of final Redemption. The Seventh Seal, yet to be 
opened, the envelope of all those Trumpets call- 
ing to conflict and repentance which, as judg- 
ments of God, complement and transrupt the 
course of the world. 

Special.—[Ver. 2.] Attributes of the First 
Rider, or the individual traits in His appear- 
ance.—[Ver. 4.] Symbolic traits of the Second 
Rider; [ver. 5] ofthe third; [ver. 8] the fourth. 
—[Ver. 4]. War asa Divine ordinance; to him 
it was given to take peace from the earth. To 
him a great sword was given.—[ Ver. 5.] Famine 
or Dearth on earth, a distressful state with which 
the celestial ones are acquainted (ver. 6), which 
they modify, limit, and direct.—[Ver. 8.] Death 
as a judgment; as a judgment transformed into 
a blessing. The Death of Christ, the death of 
Death.—Hades also in the service of Christ.— 
[Vers. 9 11.] The souls of the martyrs: they 
are all in existence still, and visible to the eye 
of the Seer.—How their faithfulness to the Word 
of God and their witness of Jesus were imputed 
to them as a crime.—Their common character.— 
As the avengement of blood contains a germ of 
righteous retribution, so the judgment of God is 
a great and holy analogue of unholy avengement 
of blood.—White robes: a favorite image of 
John; a favorite adornment of the Church.— 
Wait a little while. Sadness and pence in the con- 
solatory assurance that the sufferers for Christ’s 
sake constitute a great company.—The anxious 
question of the weak human heart as to how God 
the All-Ruler, in His holiness which hates evil 
and in His truth whereby He is the Covenant- 
God of the pious, can suffer His children, ser- 
vants, and witnesses to be slain by His enemies 
—suffer them to be slain for His name’s sake, 
and even make them wait so long for His retri- 
bution.—The heavenly answer to this question. 
—([Ver. 17.] The Day of Wrath, in relation to 


its appearances in the Scriptures (or as pre- 
dicted) and in the history of the world (or as 
presaged).—The Day of Wrath in its effects. 

Srarke: The Rider on the white horse is 
Christ; this is clearly manifest from ch. xix. 11- 
16. A white horse was held in particular es- 
teem by the heathen; when the kings of Persia 
wished to sacrifice to the sun, they offered up a 
white horse to that luminary. It gave prestige 
to generals to ride before their armies on white 
horses; victors used white horses in celebrating 
their triumphs. and the Romans had their tri- 
umphal chariots drawn by white horses.—Red 
is a sign of war; hence the Persians and Lace- 
demonians wore red garments when they went to 
war.—The color of the horse in ver. 5 is indica- 
tive of hunger, which makes people look black 
and parched (Lam. iv. 2, 7, 8).—A balance in his 
hand. Such as spices were weighed with. In- 
dicative of want is the fact that provisions are 
not measured, as usual, by the bushel, but 
weighed by the scale (Lev. xxvi. 26); not the 
greatest want and famine are indicated, however, 
for where it is necessary to weigh out grain, 
there is, indeed, scarcity, but not yet famine.— 
XAwpédc, pale, sallow, betokens the pale yellow 
hue of dry and withering herbs and leaves of 
trees; thus Constantius was called Chlorus, on 
account of his paleness. Because Death is com- 
monly called pale, and makes men of a clayey 
hue, yea, turns them to clay, this figure of a pale 
horse is most appropriate.—On the Fifth Seal. 
QuesnEL: The saints pray for the second Coming 
of Christ just as patriarchs and righteous men 
of old sighed for His first Coming (Ps. xiv. 7; 
Luke x. 24).—The expressions relative to the 
occurrences under this Sixth Seal are taken from 
Isa. ii, 19-21; xiii. 9, 10; xxiv. 28; xxxiv. 2, 
4; Ezek, xxxii. 7,8; Joeliii. 15, 16; Matt. xxiv. 
29: Luke xxi. 25. 

The exposition of the Seals is placed hy Starke 
on the Church-historical platform, and the alter- 
native is discussed as to whether the first five 
Seals are already fulfilled, or whether the ful- 
fillment of all the Seals is still future. Starke 
gives the grounds for (and therefore, relatively 
against) each hypothesis. 

GRAEBER, Versuch einer historischen Erklarung, 
etc. (see p. 73): First Seal. A white, shining 
horse, and he that sat upon it had a bow, and 
there was given unto him a crown [Kranz= 
wreath], and he went forth conquering, and that 
he might (or should) conquer. This first image 
exhibits to our view not a pagan, but a Christian 
Victory —to this effect is the super cription 
which we must give to this picture. The Rider 
is himself first described, and then his work is 
set forth. His work is victory. He went forth 
conquering and to conquer, z7.e., he went from 
one victory to another. His victory was a tri- 
umphal procession through the world. Howsu- 
blime and how comfortable is it that the first 
thing revealed to us concerning the government 
and dominion of Christ on earth, is His victory. 
His first procedure is victory, and He goes from 
one victory to another, and ends with victory ! 
According to this, all that He does is victory. 
He cannot do otherwise than triumph. Fortune 
changes not under His government, as it does in 
the wars of earthly kings, nor are His victories 
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purchased at great expense, like those of earthly 
sovereigns, bit He conquers always—absolutely. 
Whoso in these wars will not suffer himself to be 
gained over to Christ’s side as His friend, is 
judged us His foe. Every one is conquered— 
these to enjoy everlasting felicity, those to suf- 
fer the penalty of eternal damnation.—The bow 
(Ps. vii. 12, 13). Ge is armed, not with the 
sword, but with the bow, because the short sword 
puts the combatant in great danger of being 
wounded hims-lf, whilst the how, on the other 
hand, strikes from afar. (What relation does 
the ‘‘sword in His mouth” bear to the “ bowin 
His hand?” Thesword is, assuredly, His word ; 
the bow, doubtless, is the operation of His Spi- 
rit, in its awakening as well as its judging 
power. ) 

Pottock, [ The Course of Time]. Der Lauf der 
Zeit, ein Gedicht in zehn Gesdngen, tibersetzt von 
Hey. Hamburg, Perthes, 1830. On the Sixth 
Seal. An attempt to depict the cosmical crisis. 

‘Meantime the earth gave symptoms of her 
end; and all the scenery above proclaimed that 
the great last catastrophe was near. Thesunat 
rising staggered and fell back, etc.”"] (The idea 
that in decaying cosmical nature extremes con- 
stantly become more sharply prominent, is sug- 
gested, but not worked out with sufficient clear- 
ness. According to Scripture, moreover, the cosmi- 
cal convulsion is first perceptible in earthly life. ) 

Van Oosterzenr, De Oorlogshode (the messen- 
ger of war): Zijdpreek in Augustus 1370, ’s Gra- 
venhage. Onch. vi. 1-8. The theme: De Oorlog 
en zijne ellenden, beschouwd in het licht der christe- 
lijke Heilsopenbaring. ‘* Op de tweede vraag, wie 
hem beschiki, dezen rustverstoorder, antwoordt onze 
tekst veelbeteekenend, dat hem deze macht is gegeven. 

On the seven Seals, and particularly the four 
Riders, there is a variety of special literature. 
See LitievTaaL, Archivarius, p. 822. See In- 
troduction, p. 74.—L. Horacker, Ueber das weisse 
Pferd, etc. Tubingen, 1830.—Cunninauam, Dis- 
sertation on the Seals, etc. London, 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 16. The wrath of the 
Lamb. Though Christ be a Lamb, yet He can 
be angry, even to wrath, and the wrath of the 
Iamb is exceeding dreadful; for if the Re- 
deemer, that appeases the wrath of God, Himself 
be our wrathful enemy, (‘through our rejection 
of His atonement,”) where shall we have a 
friend to plead for us? They perish without 
remedy, who perish by the wrath of the Redee- 
mer.—Ver. 17, As men have their day of oppor- 
tunity, and their seasons of grace, so God has 
His day of righteous wrath; and when that 
day comes, the most stout-hearted sinners will 
not be able to stand before Him.—From Bo- 
nan: Ver. 10. How long? These words oc- 
cur frequently in Scripture, and are spoken 
in various ways: 1. As from man to man; 
2. As from man to God; 38. As from God to 
man. Passing by the first mode of their usage 
—comp Job viii. 2; xix. 2; Ps. iv. 2; Ixii. 3— 
we come tothe othertwo. 1. The Words as from 
man to God; comp. Ps. vi. 3; xiii.1; xxxv. 17; 
Ixxiv. 10; Ixxix. 5; Ixxxix. 46; xc. 18; xciv. 
3,4; Hab. i. 2; Rev. vi. 10. In these passages 
they are the language, (1) Of complaint. Not 
murmuring or fretting, but what the Psalmist 
calls ‘‘ complaining,” an expression of weariness 

7) 


under burdens. (2.) Submission. (8.) Inquiry. 
(4.) Hxpectation. 2. The words as from God to 
man; comp. Ex. x. 3; xvi. 28; Josh. xviii. 3; 1 
Kings xviti. 21; Ps. lxxxii. 2; Prov. i. 22; vi. 
9; Jer. iv. 14. Taking up these words of God 
as spoken to different classes, we would dwell on 
the following points: (1). Long-suffering. It is 
this that is expressed in the passage in Jeremiah. 
(2.) Hxpostulation. How long halt ye between 
two opinions? (3) Hntrealy. God beseeches 
man. (4.) Harnestness. (5.) Sorrow. (6+) Upbraid- 
ing. (7) Warning.] 


Szotton Srxra. 


Ideal heavenly World picture of the Seven Peniten- 
tial Trumpets. (Ch. vii.) 


General.—The Invisible Church here and be- 
yond: here, the sealed—militant conquerors; be- 
yond, blessed conquerors. The Sealing, and its 
doctrinal import (doxiw4 characterized by James 
as dxaovv; Rom. v. 4; James ii. 21). Thene- 
glect of the distinction between justification and 
sealing has resulted in a sad obscuration of the 
evangelic fundamental doctrine of justification, 
especially in three great theological school-cir- 
cles. According to the idea of the Apostle 
James, Abraham was justified, Gen. xv., and 
sealed, Gen. xxii. Since justification always takes 
place in a forum of justice, and since there are 
different sorts of forums (see the Art. by TERs- 
TEEGEN in Herzog’s HLncyklopadie), James could 
speak of justificution as an imputation of faith 
as righteousness, and apply the term of dixacovv 
to sealing. Inthe one case, the court of con- 
science was intended, in the other the forum of 
the Church was contemplated (‘‘and he was called 
the friend of God’’). See the Lange Com. on James 
ii, [and on Rom. v.].—The Sealing has reference 
not solely tothe last time, but, through the whole 
succession of the New Testament time (which is, 
indeed, in a general sense denominated the last 
time), to the assurance of saints in face of the 
temptations of this world. That is, the Sealing in 
ch. vii. relates to the Trumpets in ch. viii. That 
which the four Angels are stationed on the four 
corners of the earth to accomplish—namely, to 
loose the four winds of the earth, the spirit of the 
world in all its ground-forms, upon the earth and 
the sea, to injure them: upon the theocratic Divine 
institution, or the Church, and upon national 
life, to purge them through great temptations— 
this, we repeat, is fulfilled in the judgments of 
the Trumpets. In reference, however, to these 
temptations, which shake and imperil the visible 
Church, the invisible Church is represented as 
assured—assured, partly through the sealing ef- 
fected here and partly through the entry of the 
blessed into the Church Triumphant beyond. 
When it is declared that the Angels may not loose 
the winds of temptation until the sealing is con- 
summated, in the priority of the time of the seal- 
ing the priority of strength in the sealed is ex- 
pressed. They are established through the gift 
of the grace of steadfastness. In chap. xiv. we 
learn that their approval was conditioned by 
uprightness, purity, and the avoidance of false- 
hood, but we must first know that their sealing 
is entirely a work of grace.—On the import of 
the four winds from the four corners of the earth, 
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the earth itself, the sea, the trees, the rising of the 
sun, the injuring, the number 144,000, see the 
Exea. Nores. 

We have already demonstrated that the literal 
interpretation of the twelve Tribes of Israel as 
haviug reference to the Jewish nation in the last 
time, is utterly untenable. The symbolic desig- 
nation of the chosen servants of God by the name 
of the spiritual Israel, is, however, sufficient 
guaranty for the fact that the Apostle has in 
view the general hope of a restoration of Israel 
at the same time that he contemplates a more ex- 
tended class of elect persons. For as the sym- 
bolic name of Israel does not exclude believers 
from the Gentiles, neither does it shut out be- 
lieving Jews, or the hope that Israel, as a peo- 
ple, will yet exercise faith in their long neglected 
Messiah. The well-known Judaistic apprehen- 
sion of the Sealing—discussed by us in the Exe- 
_ getical Division—bears upon it not only the exe- 
getical stain of gross literalness, but also the 
blot of dogmatical error, in maintaining that in 
the end of the times Israel could again possess 
national prerogatives in the Kingdom of God, 
when it was precisely on account of its preten- 
sions to such prerogatives in the midst of the 
ages that the nation incurred rejection. 

Furthermore, the architectonics and symmetry 
of the table of the sealed plead for its symbolical 
character, The special duodecenary, running 
through the general duodecenary and multiplied 
invariably by the zonic number 1000, is the ever 
recurring expression of sacred fullness, sacred 
completeness. Again, the free arrangement and 
modification of the list of the twelve Tribes (see 
Exea. Notes) are in favor of this symbolical 
character; and it is no less supported by the 
perfect codrdination of individual Tribes in re- 
spect of tne number selected from each. We 
must here repeat the statement previously made 
elsewhere, namely, that the selection does not 
exclude further circles of blessed ones. The 
same literal exegesis which, on the one hand, so 
exceptionally favors Judaism, would, on the 
other hand, inflict most serious detriment upon 
it if it were proposed to apprehend the text as 
declaring that many Jews should, in the last 
times, become believers, but that their number, 
however, should not exceed 144,000, The sealed 
are the true stand-holders of the living Church 
throughout the ages of the Church, the pillars, 
against which many who are weak lean for 
support. 

This truth is immediately expressed by the 
second part of the vision, the vision of the innu- 
merable throng of blessed ones. These are cha- 
racterized by the following items: 1. They form 
® countless throng; in antithesis to doctrinal 
particularism, 2. They are from all nations and 
tribes and peoples and tongues; in antithesis to 
exegetical particularism, which stamps the Apo- 
calypse with a Judaistic tendency. 8. They are 
perfected: they stand before the Throne of God 
and the Lamb, clothed in white robes—the 
adornment of holiness—and palms—as tokens 
of victory, peace and festival—in their hands; 
in antithesis to hierarchic particularism, which 
treats of an immediate entry into blessedness in 
conformity with medigval ideas (confining the 
privilege to martyrs, monks, priests, ascetics 


who have built up a holiness of works, and 
calendar saints). 4 Their cry: The salvation 
is with our God, ete ;—thoroughly evangelic; 
it is even a protest against all righteousness of 
works and doctrine. With our God and the 
Lamb: in antithesis both to pietistic-exclusive 
and deistic-exclusive forms of belief. 5. The 
Amen and the song of praise of the whole angel 
or spirit world 

The great Heaven-picture of the perfected is 
accompanied by heavenly instructions concern- 
ing the origin of the blessed, their endless train, 
their character and destiny. Even the faith of 
a John failed to grasp the origin of these innu- 
merable throngs of blessed ones and the height 
at which they had arrived. But one of the 
Elders, to whom the depths of the history of the 
Kingdom are no secret, vouchsafes him an ex- 
planation: He explains (1) whence they have 
come—viz, out of great tribulation. All come 
from unknown depths of suffering, of conflict— 
not simply from visible martyr-sufferings (see 
Rom. vi.). They bave all washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
With the depth of their experience of suffering, 
corresponds the depth of their experience of 
salvation: they all recognize and confess the 
world-reconciling Atonement. But, again, with 
these depths, corresponds the height of their 
goal. Thus we have (2) an explanation as to 
whither they have arrived—viz. before the Throne 
of God, to a blessed priestly service. af.er the 
type of life in the Temple; to the perfect satis- 
faction of every longing, and to freedom from 
all heat, after the image of a life of business, 
toil and wandering (Ps. xxiii.); to the full and 
comfortable discovery of the joyful harvest of 
the seed of tears, yea, to the discovery of the 
heavenly pearl to which every tear has turned 
(see Exxa. Norss). 

Special.—[ Ver. 1.] Various forms of the spirit 
of the world and its temptations.—Temptations 
as Divine dispensations.—Limited as to time, 
place and degree.—Their design.—[ Vers. 2, 8.] 
Different moments in the development of salva- 
tion—especially sealing.— The awakened may 
fall; but it is the distinction of the sealed that 
they have made good their faith in the battle of 
life, particularly in moments of great sacrifice. 
—Men in Christ.—[Vers, 4-8.] The heroes of 
Israel, the heroes of David, as types of God’s 
heroes.—Chosen stones, flowers, animals, men, 
Christians.—The Twelve Tribes as types of the 
charisms.—Consecration of a natural gift to a 
gracious gift, through the gift of the Spirit.— 
Both gifts are gifts of grace in the broader sense 
of the term—the first as a gift of unmerited 
creative favor, the second as a gift of unmerited 
redemptive salvation.—The Twelve Tribes types 
of the fullness of the charisms in the Kingdom 
of God.—The choice of them, a type of the per- 
sonally and historically chosen.—The number 
1,000 as a figure of the continual presence of 
Christ in His Church through the whole seon.— 
Comparison of particular characteristic Tribes: 
Judah and Joseph; Simeon and Levi; Joseph 
and Benjamin.—[Ver. 9.] The visible and the 
invisible Church.—The two spheres of the invisi- 
ble Church, in this world and in the Beyond.— 
In the visible Church, the visible appearance of 
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the Church may be greatly obscured. If the 
visible Church becomes invisible as the Church, 
the invisible Caurch emerges into visibility. 
Tuis remark applies to every time, but is parti- 
cularly true of the last time.—The heavenly 
Festival of Palms.—[Ver. 10.] The heavenly 
confession of the blessed.—Their song.—[ Vers. 
11, 12] The song of praise of all spirits con- 
cerning the consummation of the blessed.— 
Doxologies of men and angels.—[Ver. 13.] The 
catechism of John which the Elder institutes, 
compared with the catechism of Peter (John 
xxi.).—[ Ver. 14.] Humility of the great Apostle 
as manifested in his answer to the question of 
the Elder.—The great, eternal, pilgrim and 
festal procession of blessed souls from earth to 
the heavenly Home.—[ Ver. 15 ] The Throne.— 
Service in the Temple.—The glory of God over 
them.—Analogous passages: Is. xxv. 48qq.; 
xlix. 10; Pss. xxiii., xci., cxxvi.; Is. Ixvi. 13. 

Srarkxe: God has numbered His elect, but 
their number is known to Himalone. If Hehas 
counted the Aairs of the faithful, He has surely 
counted their persons.—The same number in 
each Tribe, when there were some Tribes that 
were more numerous than others, shows that 
God bears the same gracious will to all believers, 
of whatsoever race or people they be. (The 
text, however, has reference to sealed persons, 
and the numbers are symbolical.)—Ver. 13. The 
best and fittest mode of instruction—especially for 
those who are young and simple—is by question 
and answer, Gen. iii. 9; Luke ii. 46, 47 (!). 

A. H. W. Branpt, Anleitung zum Lesen der Of- 
fenb. Joh. (see p. 73): The sealed. John does 
not see them even in spirit; much less are they 
to be seen with the boiily eye in their substan- 
tiality on earth. Nevertheless they are a people 
of God on earth, having His Spirit, and num- 
bered by Him, in the sense of Matt. x. 80. They 
are described, in prophetic wise, by their Old 
Testament type, whose names and Tribes are 
presented not in the single 12, but by 12 x 12, 
and multiplied by thousands. It is the true Is- 
rael, baptized with the Spirit. and consisting of 
all (?) the servants of Gol who are born of the 
Spirit.—Vers. 9-12. And behold! A great multi- 
tude. This excites the astonishment of the Seer, 
which was not the case with the preceding oc- 
currence; he, indeed, did not see the sealed, but 
this multitude visibly appears in Heaven. (A 
highly significant contrast. Concerning the 
sealed on earth he learns ouly the tribal charac- 
ters and numbers by an auricular wonder; the 
“blessed, on the other hand, are presented to his 
contemplation in personal distinctness by an 
ocular wonder.) 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 8. God has particu- 
lar care and concern for His own servants in 
times of temptation and corruption, and He has 
a way to secure them trom the common infec- 
tion: He first establishes them, and then He 
tries them; He has the timing of their trials in 
His own hand.—Ver. 9. Before the throne, and be- 
fore the Lamb. In acts of religious worship we 
come nigh to God, and are to conceive ourselves 
asin His special presence; and we mnst come 
to God hy Christ; the throne of God would be in- 
accessible to sinners, were it not for a Mediator. 
—Vers. 18-17. Here we have a description of 
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the honor and happiness of those who have faith- 
fully served the Lord Jesus Christ, and suffered 
for Him. Note, 1. The low and desolate state 
they had formerly been in. The wty to heaven 
lies through many ¢ribulstions ; but tribulation, 
how great soever, shall not separate us from the 
love of God, 2. Ths means hy which they had 
been prepared for the great honor and happi- 
ness they now enjoyed; they had washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
It is not the blood of the martyrs themselves. but 
the bluod of the Lamb, that can wash away sin, 
and make the soul pure and clean in the sight 
of God. 38. The blessedness to which they are 
now advanced, being thus prepared for it. They 
are hippy, (1) In their station, for they are be- 
fore the throne of God night and day, and He 
dwells among them; they are in that presence where 
there is fullness of joy. (2) In their employment, 
for they serve God continually, without weakness, 
drowsiness, or weariness; heaven is a state of 
service, though not of suffering; of rest, but not 
of sloth; it isa praising. delightful rest. (3) 
In their freedom from all the inco.wveniences of 
this present life; @. From all want, and sense of 
want; They hunger and thirst no more. 6. From 
all sickness and pain; they shall never be 
scorched by the heat of the sun any more. 4. Jn 
the love and conduct of the Lord Jesus; He shall 
feed them, He shall lead them to living fountains of 
waters. (5) In being delivered from all sorrow, 
or occasion of it; God shall wipe away all tears 
Srom ther eyes. | 


Section SEVENTH. 


The Seven Penitential Trunpets.  Earth-picture. 
(Chaps. viit. 1—ix. 21.) 

General. —Since there isan increase of disagree- 
ment in the d.fferent expositions of this eighth 
chapter and by consequence, an augmented ins. 
curity attaching to any exposition of it hitherto 
offered, there is an increased demand for caution 
in the theoretic and practical application of it. 

Many, for instance, consider ch vii. as an 
episode, and affirm an immediate connection of 
ch. viii, with ch. vi. We, on the contrary, re: 
gard ch, vii. as the heavenly phase of the Earth- 
picture which follows it in the vision of the 
Trumpets. Or, in other words. the Seven Trum- 
pets are a loosing of the four winds from the four 
corners of the earth, in order to the injury of 
the Church and national life (earth and sea), Jn 
accordance with this view, we have to do alto- 
ge her with Jarkenings of the visible Church, with 
spiritual occurrences presented under cormical 
forms. These darkenings are agreeably to the 
conditions of the Church, judgments ; for indi- 
vidual Christians, they are temptations [or test- 
ings|; as dispeusations of the Lord, they are al- 
monitions and arousing summonses to repentance 
and to combat—and, hence, 7rumpets. 

The silence in Heaven for the spuce of half an hour 
denotes that heavenly bracing and arming for 
which the whole great hour of templation [chap. 
ili. 10] gives occasion. 

Even the Seven Angels with the Trumpets must 
restrain themselves and wait for the right mo- 
ment, Jike the Four Angejs in the preceding cbap- 
ter. Their waiting has a common purpose with 
that of the Four Angels. The latter waited for 
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the accomplishment of the Divine work of seal- 
ing; the former wait for the consummation of 


| 


which we were particularly influenced by ch. x. 4 
The lack of precision in the construction of thig 


the human prayers of the saints. which corres-| portion of the Apocalypse is owing to the fact 
pond with the work of sealing. Thus the spirit|that the Apocalyptist was in the main desirous 


of prayer must constitute the Church’s defence 
against the coming temptations. The prayers 
which ascend from earth must, however, be com- 
pleted in Heaven. Their purification from 
earthly passion—e. g., of confessionalism or na- 
tionalism—is first represented in the form ofa 
supplementing with incense, which an Angel 
with a golden censer, in which mach incense is 
given him for the heavenly altar of incense, adds 
to the prayers of the saints. In accordance with 
Scripture, this figure can be understood solely 
of the heavenly intercession of the Spirit of 
Christ. Next the other function of the Angel is 
represented—the emptying of the censer, previ- 
ously filled with fire from the altar, upon the 
earth. This is indicative, without doubt, of the 
missions of the, high-priestly Spirit of Christ 
from Heaven, the effects of which missions are 
figuratively represented in voices, thunders, 
lightnings. and earthquake (see the Exsa. 
Novus). The two-fold continuance of Christ's 
work, in His eternal Spirit, consists in a direc- 
tion towards God in intercession, an la direction 
towards the Church on earth in the outpourings 
of His Spirit, accompanied by the glowing coals 
of His high-priestly temper of love an l sacrifice. 

The First Four Trumpets (see Exec. Norss). 
[Ver 7.] The first darkening of the Church 
owes its origin to fanaticism; this appears as a 
judgmeat upon the lack of inward devotion and 
sincerity. —[ Vers. 8,9.] Thesecond great tempta- 
tion [or trial] isthe spread of fanaticism, in which 
a great mountain, a theocratic, ecclesiastico-po- 
litical institution, begins to burn and plunges 
into the sea—Christian national life.—[ Vers. 10, 
11.] This calls forth the reactions of embitter- 
me it—eviations [or dissents], apostasies, indi- 
cated by the burning star which falls upon the 
rivers and fountains.—[Ver. 12.] A result of 
these three destructive anl corruptive agencies, 
which, with all their contrasts, work together, 
is the great spiritual diminution of the sunlight 
of revelation, the moonlight of natural revelation 

which, amid all the advances of natural science, 
may still become obscured), and the light which 
proceeds from spiritual stars in the Church. 

The Last Three Trumpets. These are distin- 
guished from the first four Trumpets and raised 
above them, primarily in that they are heralded 
by an Hagle, which flies through the midst of 
Heaven aud proclaims their approach, and se- 
condly by the Eagle’s designation of them as three 
woes upon those who dwell on the earth. We 
remark here, by way of addition, that the scope 
of the first woe is accurately defined as the 
sphere of the Fifth Trumpet (ch. ix. 1-11), No 
less definite is the determination of the sphere 
of the second woe as the sphere of the Sixth 
Trumpet (ch. ix. 12-21). As chs. x. and xi. J- 
14 relate to the seven sealed Thunders, and ina 
sense form a real episode between the Trumpets, 
it might be as well to regard the second woe un- 
der a formal aspect, as closed with ch. ix. 21, as 
to conceive of it as continued through ch. x.,—in 
accordance with the material point of view to 
which we adhered on p. 226, to the adoption of 





of depicting, under the cycle of the Seven Thun- 
ders. only the activity of the Two Witnesses, but 
found occasion to communicate the issue of their 
history as well. 

From the material point of view, the incipient 
apostasy, depicted ch, xi. 1-14, certainly forms a 
supplement to the judgment of the Sixth Trumpet. 

The Eagle’s cries of Woe upoa the dwellers on 
the earth, are expressive of the fact that the Spi- 
rit of prophecy now, in lofty majesty announces 
thee universal temptations [trials] which are to 
come upon all men and which shall be so mighty 
as to make it manifest from the outset that the 
majority will fall when exposed to them, whilst the 
minority, constituted by the sealed, will have to 
undergo the sorest afflictions and persecutions. 

In respect of the Fifthand Sixth Trumpets, we 
refer tothe Exeaeticat Notes. Although, for 
our own part, we regard our view as thoroughly 
grounded (especially by the circumstances that 
the locusts of the Fifth Trumpet so ¢orment men 
as to plunge them in despair, without killing 
them, and that the fiery horses of the Sixth 
Trumpet &i// men—which must, doubtless, be 
understood as significant of a spiritual killing), 
it is requisite that the security of the foundation 
of this exegesis should be additionally mani- 
festel before any superstructure is erected upou 
it. The founding of homiletical and practical 
applications upon the traditional Church-histo- 
rical exposition, e. g., upon the hypothesis that 
the locusts are Mohammedans and Apollyon the 
caliphs, and that the horses of the Sixth Trumpet 
are the second deluge of Mohammedans—the ap- 
pearance of the Turks (Sander; according to 
Von Meyer, the locusts denote the medieval 
priesthood, the horses being Oriental barbarians 
in general)—has, like kindred expositions, not 
such evidence in its favor as evangelical preach- 
ing and instruction demand. 

Especially noteworthy, in our eyes, is the fun- 
damental thought that the destructive agencies 
depicted in the Seven Trumpets, are set forth in 
plastic figures of disturbed nature—in part, of 
the most horrible unnaturalness. A rain of hail 
and fire, mingled with blood; a great mountain, 
plunging, burning, into the sea; a star falling 
from Heaven, and, burning like a torch, poison- 
ing many rivers and fountains; sun, moon, and 
stars, shorn of a third of their brightness 
—all consternating images of a disturbance of 
nature. Under the Fifth Trumpet, however, the 
most terrific contradictions of nature are exhi- 
bited: locusts that eat no green thing, but, on 
the contrary, sting men after the manner of scor- 
pions; having hair like the hair of women, and 
teeth like lions’ teeth, efc. ; these make their ap- 
pearance as a mere prelude to the fiery horses 
of the Sixth Trumpet, which seem to drag their 
riders along with them, which bite with their 
snake-like tails as with mouths, and vomit from 
their mouths fire, smoke and brimstone. But 
not until the Seventh Trumpet is the contradic- 
tion of nature consummated in the figures of the 
Dragon, the Beast, and the Woman who rides upon 
the Beast. With a master-touch at which we can 
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but marvel, evilis here throughout delineated in 
extravagant contradictions, as unnaturalness. 
Special.—We note only such items as appear 
to us to be more or less firmly established.— 
Darkenings of the Church, judgments of God.— 
The Trumpets of God—Divine judgments upon 
the unfaithful—as summonses of the faithful to 
battle, and as calls to awakening and repentance 
for all.—[ Ver. 1.] The silence in Heaven a sign of 
the great sympathy of the heavenly Church in its 
foreview of the trials of the Church on earth.— 
[Vers. 3, 4.] Completion of the prayers of be- 
lievers by the intercession of Christ in Heaven. 
—[Ver.5.] The fire of the health-bringing Spi- 
rit, falling from Heaven in order to the vitalizing 
of the Church, that the fire of judgment may not 
in the end fall upon her from Heaven.—[ Ver. 
6.] The series of Trumpets of judgment and re- 
pentance, a continual climactic succession, in 
accordance with the increasing development of 
mankind.—[Ver. 7.] Fanaticism, a mixture of 
frost and fire (icy coldness of heart and carnal 
heat of the imagination), mingled with blood.— 
[Ver. 8.] What can be understood, in a spiri- 
tual sense, by @ burning mountain, falling into 
the sea ?—[Vers. 10, 11.] Since Satan has been 
styled a star, falling trom Heaven, we may 
designate the falling star called Wormwood, 
apostasy, that has its origin in embitterment. 
—Intellectual or spiritual rivers, currents and 
fountains in humanity; their destinations and 
manifold empoisonment.—[Ver. 12.] Darken- 
ing of intellectual or spiritual lights of Chris- 
tendom, and the sins which must have preceded 
such darkening.—[ Ver. 13.] The Eagle of pro- 
phecy.—Warning cry of the Spirit of pro- 
phecy, concerning the whole earth.—As a woe- 
cry, it has reference to the earthly-minded.— 
The great dispensations of woe upon the earth 
are, incontrovertibly, great general tempta- 
tions (no cry of woe was heard at the forth- 
going of the three sombre horsemen).—[Oh. ix. 
1.] The abyss, as the middle region between 
Hades and hell.—[Vers. 2-11.] The soul-suffer- 
ings of humanity, accompanying its development, 
through the medium of Christianity, in the sphere 
of allspiritually unsound life.—A]l spiritual mani- 
festations which, by reason of great internal con- 
tradictions, assume a monstrous character, judge 
themselves. They are, however, the means of 
the spiritual ruin of the blinded individuals who 
yield themselves up to them. Examples of such 
contradiction may be given in abundance, and 
consist, especially, of pretensions to high spirit- 
ual life, conjoined with enslaving ordinances 
(Montanism); pretensions to high Christian 
sanctity, conjoined with pitiless severity (Nova- 
tianism): pretensions to purity from tbe influ- 
ence of world and state, conjoined with a system 
of robbery (Donatism), ete. —[Vers. 13-19.] 
Manifestations of wnnatura/ness in the religious 
and moral world are armies of corruptive and 
destructive agencies slaying spiritually and, 
indirectly, also physically.—The horses of cor- 
ruption and destruction run away with their 
riders.—[ Vers. 20, 21.] Impenitence under the 
judgments of God, couridered under the antithe- 
sis of bigotry and the service of sin (see chs. xx. 
and xxi.). Bigotry and sensuality are prominent 
features of the most modern forms of corruption. 








Starke: This author gives a singular inter- 
pretation of the silence in Heaven as a time im- 
mediately succeeding the great judgment and 
destruction of the Antichristian kingdom, viz. 
the thousand years (a half hour!). In com- 
menting on the consecutive Trumpets, Starke 
cites, as usuvl, two adverse explanations, the 
one class given by those who regard the Trum- 
pets as fulfilled, the other by those who look 
upon them as to come. 

CuristopH Pautus, Blicke in die Weissagung, 
elc, (see p. 78): Only the first judgment at the 
time of the first Trumpet, and the last at the 
time of the seventh Vial of Anger are accom- 
plished by had; they alone, therefore (hecause 
hail comes from above?), appear as a result of 
immediate Divine interference, as an immediate 
demonstration of Divine power. All the other 
judgments, from the second to the last, hear the 
stamp of historical occurrences (?).—Judyment 
of the fourth Trumpet. No remarkable occur- 
rence on earth, no historical event distinguishes 
the time of the fourth Trumpet; nothing of im- 
portance happens, but a condition is gradually 
brought about in which the brightness of all 
Divine authority on earth is obscured ; Church, 
laws and magistrates lose a considerable portion 
of their reputation and influence. 

Literature. —VetTrTeR, Die sieben Posannen, 
Breslau, 1860 (see p. 75). 

[From M. Henry: Ch, viii. 85. Observe, 1. 
All the saints are a praying people; 2. Times of 
danger should be praying times, and so should 
times of great expectation; 8. The pruyers of the 
saints themselves stand in need of the incense and 
intercession of Christ to make them acceptable 
and effectual. and there is provision made by 
Christ to that purpose; 4. The prayers of the 
saints come up before God in a cloud of 7% cense; 
no prayer thus recommended was ever denied 
audience and acceptance; 5. These prayers that 
were thus accepted in heaven produced great 
changes upon earth in return to them.—Vers, 
7-12. Note, 1. When the gospel is coldly received 
and not permitted to have its proper effect upon 
heart and life, it is usually followed by dreadful 
judgments. 2. God gives warning to men of 
His judgments before He sends them; He sounds 
an alarm by the written word. by ministers, by 
men’s own consciences, and by the signs of the 
times; so that if a people be surprised, it is 
their own fault. 38. The anger of God against 
a people makes dreadful work with them; it 
embitters all their comforts, and makes even 
life itself bitter and burdensome. 4. God does 
not in this world stir up all His wrath, but sets 
bounds to the most terrible judgments. 5. Cor- 
ruptions of doctrine and worship in the Church 
are themselves great judgments, and the usual 
causes and tokens of other judgments.—Ch. ix. 
2. The Devil carries on his designs by blinding 
the eyes of men, by extinguishing light and 
knowledge, and promoting ignorance and error; 
he first deceives men, and then destroys them; 
wretched souls follow him in the dark, or they 
durst not follow him.—Ver. 16. He Who is the 
Lord of hosts has vast armies at His command, 
to serve His own purpoves. 

[From Vavenan: Ch. ix. 2. If men will not 
have heaven open to them, if they will break 
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off the connection between earth ani heaven, 
they must expect to have that between earth 
and heil opened. | 


Srotion E1q@utu. 


Veiled Heaven-Picture of the Seven Thunders. 
(Ch. x. 1-11.) 

General.—Here the mystery of prophecy is 
raised to a higher power within the mysterious 
Apocalypse itself. A contrast even is presented 
consistng in the fact that the Seven Thunders 
are to be specially sealed (ch. x. 4), whilsc the 
Revelition in general is not to be sealed (ch. 
xxii. 10). We have already endeavored to ex- 
plain the motive of this special sealing, and have 
at the same time set forth the hypothesis that 
the Seer has im a correspondent exoteric form 
furnished a sketch of the sealed esoteric contents 
of the Seven Thunders (ch. xi. 1-14). For Chris- 
tianity can in no point be absolutely esoterical. 
It may also safely be assumed, that the elements 
of the Seven Thunders are to be found in the 
Apostolic Epistles and even in the Gospels, 
There is, e. g. (if we regard thunder as the sym- 
bol of a spiritual purification of the atmosphere 
and refreshment of life), an oppugnment of 
orthodoxistic legality in the Epistle of James; a 
reform of unfree chiliastic externality in the 
first Epistle of Peter and in both the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians; libertinism is opposed by 
the second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of 
Jude; the Pauline Epistles reform, in rich gra- 
dation, the faith, the Church, Christology, e/c.; 
and beyond them there is yet another Johan- 
nean reform of Christian gnosis. John not only 
kuew that the Law, as the first reformation of 
Israel, was given amid thunder and lightning, 
that the fiery chariot of Elijah had formed a 
turning point between the legal and the Mes- 
sianico-prophetic period, but he had also him- 
self been present when Christ’s prayer for the 
glor fication of His Father’s name was answered 
with a word of assent that sounded like thunder. 
And it was in harmony with the development of 
revelation that thunder, which in the Old Testa- 
ment. was a symbol of the Law, should become for 
the Soo of Thunder, under the New Covenant, a 
symbol of the Gospel and its seven-fold holy 
evolutions. Ina respect of the beautiful, elevated 
and elevating aspect of thunder, even the Scan- 
dinavian mythology is in advance of the stand- 
point of popular terror, so largely occupied in 
Christendom with regard to this phenomenon 
(comp. also Sophocles, Gdipus at Colonos). 

In referring, at this juncture, to our Exna. 
Noves, it will be understood, as a matter of 
course, that it is the part of Homiletics to treat 
the present section of the Seven Thunders with 
especial caution, although, of course, the pheno- 
mena accompanying the voices of the Thunders 
are not sealed. As to the sealing itself, the expres- 
sion is to be taken in its broader sense. In a 
literal sense, written matter is sealed; but here 
the command is: write not. 

Special.—a. [Vers. 2, 8.] The Angel of the 
End-time. A presage and symbol of the Coming 
of Christ. 1. His appearance; 2. The little 
book in his hand relating to the end-time; 3 
His dominion and power: his feet planted on 
the land and the sea; 4, His cry as the roaring 


of a lion—the awakening call to the awaking 
seven Thunders. The word of Christ, the eter- 
nal source of all spiritual operations in the 
Church.—d. [Vers. 3-7.] The Seven Thunders as 
my-terious mediations of the end-time. As 
sealed mysteries. The more complete their seal- 
ing as canonical and doctrinal ce tainties of 
prophecy, the more powerful their operation 
upon the religious presentiment, the feelings, 
the spirit of prayer. The Seven Thunders in 
nature (Ps. xxix.), emblems of the Seven Thua- 
ders of the Kingdom of God.—The mysteries of 
Christianity, prefigured by the mysteries of the 
Theocratic Sanctuary ; manifest in the facts and 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity (1 Tim. 
lii. 16); mediated by the evangelic form of mys- 
tery (Matt. x. 27), by mysteries sacramental, 
Church-historic (diseplina arcani), especially 
those pertaining to the medigval period of 
Church-history, and by eschatogical mysteries. 
—The sealing of the Thunders, the mystery of 
mysteries.—The certainty of certainties, or the 
solemn oath of the Augel concerning the ap- 
proaching end.—The oaths of God recorded in 
Holy Writ are Divine assurances which re-echo 
in the surest certainty of elect human hearts — 
How is this to be understood—to wit, that the 
time of Christ’s coming is unknown, that it 
may, in a chronological sense, still be distant, 
and yet that it is emphatically near? 1. We 
are in the midst of a constant, uncheckable 
movement toward that goal; 2, The movement 
is continually increasing in rapidity, and the 
catastrophe of this periodic course will come, at 
all events, more suidenly than we think. Tue 
motives of this catastrophe are to be found in 
the depths of the religions and moral world 
(where the carcase, etc.). Every great event has, 
from time immemorial, taken men by surprise, 
like a sort of Last Day.—The time of the Seventh 
Trumpet, the time of the end.—The blessed 
secrets intrusted to the servants of God, con- 
trasted with the unblessed secrets of the chi/dren 
of wickeduess.—c. [Vers 9-11] Mew and second 
calling of the Seer.—Command to the Seer to eat 
the little book. The act itself, and its import. 
The hearty reception of the prophecy of the last 
lime in its sweet charm and its convulsing and 
painful effect. (Anguish and terror, especially 
the terrors of war, not only attack the heart, 
but are frequently the occasion of cholera-lika 
epidemics )—The converse orders of the opera- 
tions of the hook, as presented by the Angel 
and by the Seer. Joy and sorrow, says human 
feeling; sorrow and joy, says the heavenly 
Spirit.—Thou must prophesy again, or the com- 
mission to publish the tidings of the last time in 
the midst of the course of the world, as an im- 
minent Divine doom upon the whole world, peo- 
ples and kings. 

Starke: Zhe Lion roareth—who shall not 
fear, examine himself, and truly repent (Amos 
iii 8)? He that dwelleth in Heaven may keep 
silence for a while, but in His own time He shall 
apeak so that both our ears shall tingle (Ps. ii 5; 
1. 21; 1 Sam. iii 11). -Some commentators think 
that they (the Seven Thunders) discovered the 
saddest fortunes of the true Church.—Here, also, 
Starke presents the antith»tie view of ‘‘thoxe 
who regard this as fulfilled” and “those who 
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deem it to be stil! future.”—The Prophets and 
Apostles did not write down all things that they 
saw and heard, but only so much as was necessary 
for us and as the Holy Ghost commanded them 
to write.—Although the prophetic predictions 
remain for a time sealed, when the time of their 
fulfillment and dénuoument arrives, all becomes 
intelligible and manifest (Dan. xii 9). 

Juna@ Sritpine, Die Siegesgeschichte der christi. 
Religion in einer gemeinniiiziyen Erkidrung der Of- 
fend. Joh. (Sdmmtliche Schriften, Vol. ILL. Stutr- 
gart, 1835. On ch. x. 1): His countenance shineth 
like the sun, for He dwells in the light and eu- 
lightens all things that He looks vpon; siuce 
His appearance until now it has been growing 
brighter and brighter. About His head the ran- 
bow gleams; for He is a Messenger of the Cove- 
nant,—-a Messenger Who is to proclaim the un- 
veiling of the mystery of God, in which mystery 
God’s covenant with Noah and all His promises 
are to be fulfilled. He is clothed with a cloud— 
which is the chariot and travelling apparel of 
Him Who is to come in the clouds (Kev. i. 7; 
Dan. vii. 13). And His feet are like pillars of fire ; 
for where He stands, He stands firm; the gates 
of hell cannot move Him from the spot, and 
whoso thinks to drive Him away, burns his own 
fingers. All this is surety to us for the validity 
of His embassage, for the truth of the little book 
that He has in His hand, and which John now 
communicates to us. 

Riemann, Die Offend. St. Joh. (see p. 78): 
Every word of God, as heavenly food from the 
tree of life, is sweet when we first receive it in 
faith, but afterwards, though the sweetness does 
not cease, it becomes biter also, as a judge of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, when the old 
Adam must sink in death under the sharpness 
of this two-edged sword: again, this word 1s 
doubly sweet when it proclaims the final triumph 
of Christ over the kingdom of darkness, and yet 
at the same time it is bitter, for with this pro- 
clamation it conjoins lamentation and mourning 
and woe that sorely come upon the Messianic 
Church through the last desperate conflict of 
the prince of darkness with the Kingdom of 
God. 

From Tue CoMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY: 
Vers. 9-11. It becomes God’s servants to digest 
in their own souls the messages they bring ta 
others in His name, and to be suitably affected 
therewith themselves; also, to deliver every 
message with which they are charged, whether 
pleasing or unpleasing to men. (M. Hunry.)] 


Section Nintu. 


Exoteric Intimations from the Earth-picture of the 
Seven Thunders. (Chap. xi. 1-14.) 


General.—The remarks made by us in refer- 
ence to the preceding section, apply with equal 
force to this. The exegetical foundation is not 
yet sufficiently sure, clear and firm to warrant 
the erection of a doctrinal and homiletical su- 
perstructure. We must distinguish, here as well 
as elsewhere, between our own firm conviction 
and the conventional status of exegesis in the 
Church, which it is not admissible to leave en- 
tirely out of consideration in an official under- 
taking. 
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We must, first of all, settle the relation which 
this section bears to the preceding one. Jt is 
not difficult to perceive that the Seven Thunders are 
recognizable in the procedures of the two Sons of Oil, 
since fire goes forth from their mouths and they can 
shut and open Heaven like Hlijah 

Another unmistakable fact is that we have 
here to do with a sketch of those Churcb-histori- 
cal circumstances which form a transition to 
the time of the end. 

It is equally certain, furthermore, that in the 
provision concerning the Temple. vers 1, 2, we 
have a picture of the Christian Church, and not 
a prophecy relating to the Temple at Jerusalem, 
to be apprehended literally and, in such case, 
manifesied to be erroneous. In regard to the 
Temple and the subsequent history of the Two 
Witnesses, as well as the judgment at the close 
of the section, we refer to the Exea, Norms. A 
cautious treatment of the subject might b ise it- 
self upon the following fundamental lines: The 
inner and outer (or invisible and visible) Church 
(vers. 1, 2); the New Testament order of God’s 
Kingdom in the antithesis of Church and State 
(vers. 8-7); the grave prospect that the hem- 
ming in of Antichristianity will at some fu- 
ture day be done away with (vers. 7-10; 2 
Thess 1i.); the certainty that the forms of 
Church and State, though suffering a temporal 
extinction, will celebrate their resurrection in 
the consummation of the Kingdom of God (vers. 
11, 12). Finally, the social earthquake con- 
nected with the preceding events, which shakes 
the New Testament City of God of externalized 
Christian order and, by a precursory judgment, 
calls many to repentance, whereby such as com- 
ply with the call withdraw themselves from the 
consummate apostasy of the time of the Beast, 
and are preserved trom the final judgment at the 
Parousia of Christ. 

Special.—[ Vers. 1, 2.] The Temple arrange- 
ments of the Old Covenant, in their symbolic 
import for the Christian Church. (a) The 
priestly Sanctuary. which has become one with 
the Holy of Holies; (6) the Altar; (c) the Wor- 
shippers; (d) the outer court of the Gentiles.— 
Import of the outer court: a figurative testimony 
(1) against that view which reckons the outer 
court as forming part of the Sanctuary; (2) 
against the other idea which denominates the 
outer court the world, simply. 

[Ver. 3.] The two ground-forms of witness 
concerning Christ in the Christian age: The 
Churchly communion, and the Christian and hu- 
mane social morals and manners which it incul- 
cates.—[Ver. 4.] The olivé trees, by which the 
life of the sons of oa, Christians, is, not gene- 
rated, but mediated.—Olive trees and candlesticks 
[lamp-stands] at once; i.¢, on the one hand, 
gifted with a source of spiritual life (John iv.), 
and, on the other, elaborated into a form favora- 
ble for the mediation of the Spirit to men.—The 
whole Christian age, a time of the one Spirit of 
Christ in the change of different temporal forms. 
In the main, the olive trees are at the same time 
candlesticks [lamp-stands], and the candlesticks 
ran iatsatial olive trees: 7 ¢., spiritual life and 
formal organization. knowledge and practice, run 
together, in parallel development, through the 
ages. In individual cases, however, the candle- 
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stick [lamp-stand] that should stand beside the 
olive tree is occasionally missing, and still more 
frequently the candlestick [lamp-stand] lacks 
the accompaniment of the olive tree.—[ Vers. 5, 
6.] Competition of the medisval Church and 
State in the training of Christian human'ty. 
Their union. Their terrible severity. Their 
strainings of authority and their gradual loss 
of the sympsthy of Christian popular life. 
—[Ver. 7.] The Beast out of the abyss as the 
prelude of Antichristianity or the Beast out of the 
sea, or how. demonic Antichristian dispositions 
precede the final Antichristian figurations in 
human characters.—Dying and dead forms of the 
old order of things (ver. 9) —The Autichristian 
feasts of the future (ver. 10).—[ Vers. 11, 12.] 
The time of three days and a half, or the time of 
the apparent downfall of the Kingdom of God, 
always, at the same time, the time of a glorious 
exaltation of it.—Prospect of the final fulfillment 
of all Churchly and Stately foretokens in the 
unity of a heavenly Kingdom.—[Ver. 13.] The 
Apocalyptic earthquakes in their grand s gnifi- 
cance: (1) Intheirspiritualimport; (2) In their 
social import; (3) In their cosmical import.— 
Fall of the external historic City of God.—Two- 
fold effect of the judgments and terrors of God: 
Many are killed, the rest are affrighted and give 
glory to God. 


Starke: The true Church should not be judged 
by its magnitude and visibility, because ( just 
as) the outer court many times surpasses the 
Temple in length and breadth.—The teachers 
of the Christian Church must, internally, resem- 
ble olive trees, and be filled with the oil of the 
Holy Spirit, whilst outwardly they must shine as 
lights, with an irreproachable life.—QuesNnEL: 
When God has used His servants for the sancti- 
fication of others, He uses the wicked to purify 
those servants themselves by suffering and mar- 
tyrdom.—The world is to be deplored, in that it 
celebrates its sins with rejoicings, as a public 
festival. 


Lown, Weissagung und Geschichte in ihrer Zu- 
sammenstimmung (see p. 73): [ Ver. 8sqq.}] This 
twofold number, doubtless, denotes a twofold, 
Divinely commissioned ministry, but not an ex- 
ternal condition; thus there are always in exist- 
ence some few powerful witnesses—testifying of 
repentance and faith—of ecclesiastical and secular 
office and vocation, in order to the support of 
Christ's spiritual Kingdom in the world, 


Wituetm Frirpricu Rincx, Apokalyptische 
Forschungen, Liirich, 1858 (see p. 72): As the 
Lord sent out His disciples by twos, thus the 
many witnesses and servants of Christ are here 
introduced as two messengers (?). Their mi- 
nistry lasts as long as Jerusalem (the outer 
court) is trodden down by the Gentiles; the 
whole time, consequently, from the destruction 
of Jerusalem to the end of the world.—Two olive 
trees andtwolamp-stands. Oil and Jamp-stands 
belong together.—The city. Neither Jerusalem 
nor Rome is intended, but an allegorical great 
city, which lays violent hands on the messengers 
of God, and even on Hisown Son. Itisimpossible 
that it can be any particular single city when they 
of the peoples, tribes, tongues and nations are 


to see the bodies of the slain witnesses, Con- 


stance is a part of that great city.* 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 1. Observe, 1. The 
temple was to be measured; the gospel-church in 
general; whether it be so built, so constituted, 
as the gospel rule directs. 2. The altar, That 
which was the place of the most solemn acts of 
worship may be put for religious worship in ge- 
neral; wheiher the Church has the true altars, 
both as to substance and situation: as to sub- 
stance, whether they take Christ ior their Altar, 
and lay down all their offerings there; and in 
situation, whether the Altar be in the holiest; 
that is, whether they worship God in the Spirit 
and in truth. 8. The worshippers. Whether they 
make God s glory their end, and His word their 
rule, in all their acts of worship; and whether 
they come to God with suitable affections, and 
whether their conversation be as becomes the 


gospel. | 


Srotion TENTH. 


Heaven-picture of the Manifestation of Antichris- 
tianity on Karth. (Ch. xi. 15—zxii. 12.) 

Genera!.—The present section, and also the 
subsequent chapters, xii. 13—xiii. 18, are pecu- 
liarly adapted to illustrate and confirm the con- 
struction of the Apocalypse as presented by us. 
Our section is not readily intelligible without a 
definite reference to the subsequent Earth-pic- 
ture, and the developnent of Antichristiunity 
brought to view in that picture can be appre- 
hended only as illuminated by our Heaven-pic- 
ture:—as a judgment foreseen in the counsel of 
God; as an apparent domination of Antichris- 
tianity, completely overruled by the victorious 
power of Heaven, by the triumph of Christ and 
the victory of His heroic spirit over Satan in the 
spirit-sphere. 

Here, as elsewhere, the heavenly celebration 
of victory (ch. xi. 15-19) precedes the earthly 
judgment (ch. xiii. 1 sqq.). The Woman clothed 
with the sun, the Divine Congregation of the King- 
dom, appears conformably to her heavenly phase, 
in full splendor (ch. xii. 1-6); high above her 
fugitive phase, menaced with mortal peril, on 
earth (ch. xv. 18-17). The true offspring of her 
heart (ch. xii. 2-5) is a holy counterpart of the 
wicked False Prophet, who, in the guise of alamb, 
comes forth from her terrestrial order, the earth. 
The great red Dragon who appears in Heaven, the 
region of spirit, with great seductive power; 
whose intention it is to destroy the male Son and 
conquer Hs spirit-host, but who here mikes an 
utterly fruitless attempt against that Son, Who 
is caught up to God,—an utterly abortive attack 
upon Michael and his angels—an1is, in conse- 
quence, cast down to earth,—subsequently appears 
on earth as a terrible persecutor of the Woman: 
he vomits forth his water-floods, 7. e., masses of 
peoples, against her; he wars against her indi- 
vidual children; he incarnates himself, with his 
seven heads, in the seven-headed Antichrist ; he 
helps the horrid Beast, after it has heen wounded 
to death, 10 an apparent healing; he institutes, 
by the semblance of demonic omnipotence, devil 





* [It was at the Council of Constance (A.D. 1414-1418) 
that Huss and Jerome of Prague, the f »rerunners of the Re- 
formation, were condemned and martyred.—E, R. C.] 
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worship and blasphemies on earth; he draws 
the False Prophet, with his delusive works, into 
his service, and attains, for the time being, to a 
dominion on earth which is, to all appearance, 
legally organized through the medium of social 
symbols. 

According to the Heaven-picture, the Woman 
is sheltered in the wilderness, whither she herself 
has fled, by a place prepared tor her by God (‘A 
stronghold sure ’), and there finds food and 
main enance through her whole trial-time of a 
thousand two hundred and sixly days and days’ 
works. According to the Earth-picture, the two 
wings of the great Hugle must be given her for her 
flight; in the place of retuge to which she has 
fled, she is sustained through the same period 
that was before indicated, which, however, is 
here designated by the ominous number a time, 
(two) times and a half—whereby a great, sore and 
apparently endless time of temptation [trial] is 
expressed, a period which seems to continue 
even to hopelessness; sheis, moreover, oppressed 
in atwofold manner by the Serpent. To save 
herself from being drowned and carried away hy 
the water-floods, the sun-woman must accept the 
aid of the earth, by which acceptance her visible 
existence is itself made dependent upon the earth; and 
after the abortive attack upon the kernel of her 
totality, war is waged against her in ¢he remain- 
der of her seed, her individual childrea,. 

The high import of the seventh Trumpet, which 
continues from now to the seven Vials of Auger 
or to the judgment, is first expressed by a great 
celebration in Heaven. There is a sublime pa- 
radox in the fact that the beginning of Satan’s 
apparent rule on earth is celebrated in Hea- 
ven by great voices saying: The kingdom of the 
world is become our Lords and Mis Christ’s, and 
He shall reign from eternity to eternity. Thisepocr 
of heavenly victory is so completely decided with 
the appearance of Antichristianity that the hea- 
venly Elders can make the festival already one 
of thanksgiving. There is a grandeur in the in- 
tuition or deduction by which they recognize in 
the very wrath of the nations the forth-breaking 
of the Divine anger (with its Vials of Anger); in 
the death-time of those who live in and for this 
world, a new life-time of the [blessed] dead in 
the world beyond—the beginning epoch of their 
restoration, which, in accordance with its na- 
ture, brings with it destruction for the destroy- 
ers of the earth. 

Upon this festal antiphony between the hea- 
yenly voices and the thanksgiving of the Elders, 
follow the opening of the heavenly Temple, and 
the events connected therewith. The full reve- 
lation of Satan is anticipated by the perfect re- 
velation of revelation, if we may thus speak. 
For those who will see with the Seer, the Temple 
is opened ; the idea of the Kingdom of God be- 
comes general!y intelligible; the Ark of His 
Covenant becomes visible: 7. ¢, the profoundly 
dark mystery of reconciliation and grace is con- 
verted into the clear light of knowledge for all 
those who see; and the effect of this glorious 
development of the life of the Church of God 
cannot f:il of supervention; wiz., lightnings of 
particulars of revelation, voices of proclamation, 
thunders of preaching, earthquakes of mental con- 
vulsions, and a great hail storm of fanatical sen- 
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timents originating in the commingling of sultry 
heat and icy cold. 

Together with the glory of revelation, the glory 
of the Congregation of the Kingdom becomes mas 
nifest,—the Woman clothed with the sun, in the as- 
tral adornment of the terrestrial cosmos. 

All the pangs [ woes] of earth appear, in con- 
nection with the Woman’s pangs, as trayail- 
pangs, birth-pangs of the Messiah, 

Next appears the enemy, the great red Dragon. 
He is a union of serpent and swine, “«Spottge- 
burt von Dreck und Feuer,’ resplendent in the 
gloomy radiance of his fiery nature and blood- 
guiltiness; he has seven mock-holy heads instead 
of the one holy head, and there attaches to him 
the contradiction of the ¢en horns of his authority, 
expressive of the fact that that authority reposes 
entirely upon the decenary of the world, whilst 
the crowns upon his seven heads indicate a legal 
power falsely gained by the semblance of the 
sacred seven. Not, however, by the lustre of 
his crowns, but by the terrible lashings of his 
tail—apparent power—does he cast the third 
part, or a spiritual third, of the stars, the geni- 
uses of the spirit-world of Heaven, down to 
earth, into the earthly service of the ecclesias- 
tico-worldly order of things. The frustration 
of h‘s plans, however, is expressed in a series 
of defeats: 1. Christ, in the light of eternity, 
is caught up as the Male into Heaven, to the 
Throne of God; 2. The Woman is made secure 
in her place of refuge, and provided for; 3. The 
Dragon, with his anzels, is, by Michael and his 
angels, precipitated from Heaven to earth, from 
tne sphere of pure spirit of the inner Church 
to the external Churchly and Stately ordinances ; 
4. Even in this world an invisib e Church Tri- 
umphant has been establishing itself, and is as 
deep and high, as wide and broad, as the perfect 
joyousness of faith extends in its two funda- 
mental features; faith-righteousness in the Re- 
conciliation, and martyr-faichfulness unto death. 

A transition to the Earth-picture is formed by 
the following thought: The highest weal of the 
heavenly-minded becomes a woe upon earth and 
sea, the Hierarchy and popular life. 

Special.—Reciprocal action betwixt the devel- 
opment and consummation of the kingdom of 
darkness, on the one hand, and the Kingdom of 
God on the other,—[Ch xi. 17,18] Heavenly 
rejoicing over earth’s last time of need.—Judg- 
ment of the wrath of God inthe wrath of the 
nations.—The end-time, a joyful celebration of 
the justification of all Gods witnesses.—[ Ver. 
19.] Transfiguration of the whole revelation of 
salvation in knowledge and life: a sure hope of 
Christendom.—Great effects of this ever more 
manifest revelation, [ch. 12,] ver. 10.—[Ch. xii. 
1]. The Woman clothed with the sun, or the 
glory of the eternal Congregation of God’s King- 
dom.—[Ver. 2.] Birth-pangs of the Church of 
God: 1. The Martyrs of Israel; 2. Christ, the 
Great Martyr; 3. The Martyrs of the Christian 
Church.—Christ, even as the universal, eternal 
Christ, issues from the travail-pangs of the 
Church of God in Time,—All the sufferings of 
this present time are not to be compared with 
the eternal glory.—[Vers 3, 4.] The doctrine 
of Batan, perfected in the Apocalypse. The 
great red Dragon (1) as a figurative representa- 
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tion of Satan; (2) of Satanic or demonic evil ; 
(8) of evil in general. Unbelief has advanced 
from a denial of Satan to a denial of Satanic 
evil; from the denial of the latter to a denial of 
evil in general. The knowledge of faith must 
advance through a deeper-going doctrine of evil 
to an apprehension of Satanic evil, and throngh 
the latter 10 an insight into Divine revelation re- 
lative to the existence of Satan and his kingdom. 
—fvil in the figure of the Dragon: 1. Absolute 
hideousness, the Dragon, the monstrous shape, in 
its hypocritical pretension to beauty, in the pomp 
of fiery red, ant with its seven crowns; 2. Ab- 
solute falsehood in the contradiction of horns and 
crowns, with its hypocritical pretension to holy 
intelligence in its seven heads; 8. Absolute dud- 
ness in its conduct toward the ‘stars ”’ or spirits 
of Heaven, toward God and Christ, toward the 
Woman and the destiny of humanity, with the 
hypocritical pretension to the founding of a free 
spirit-kinydom (of fallen stars).—Satanie evil, or 
conscious enmity to God and Christ.—Satan and 
his kingdom. The doctrine respecting these has, 
by reason of the medigval classifications of it, 
which, in manifold ways, continued to obrain 
even in Protestant orthodoxy after the Refor- 
mation, called forth a reaction similar to that in- 
duced by the gross enhancement of the doctrine of 
election, bythe fearful exaggerarionof the power 
of excommunication, of Church discipline, clerical 
authority and letter-faith. This doctrine has hence 
become a difficult, and, more or less, an esoteric, 
subject for homiletics. It, nevertbeless, must 
not be dropped, and still less should it be de- 
nied: its true treatment, however, is conditioned 
(1) by a prominent setting forth of that spirit- 
world which pervades the universe; (2) by the 
main‘enance of the fact that the origin of sin 
consists not in animal sensnality, but in a spirit- 
ual abuse of liberty; that a fall of spirits is 
assumable neither as having taken place on our 
earth alone nor throughout the universe; and 
that from the earthly fall of spirits, we are, 
according to Scripture, to infer a previous fall 
of spirits, forming the centre and back-ground 
of the evil of this world. 

The scattered manifestations of evil on earth, 
notwithstanding their plurality, constitute, in 
their opposition to the Kingdom of God, a uni- 
tous power as the Kingdom of Darkness. A uni- 
tous power against the Kingdom of God they 
are, but not a united power in themselves, as is 
evident from the monster with the seven heads. 
—aAntitheocra‘ic manifestations in the Old Tes- 
tament as foreshadowings of Antichristian ma- 
nifestations in the New Testament and in Church 
history.—Satan’s work in the invisible world 
becomes manifest bere in Antichristian facts, 
and must be brought to view by means of these. 
—The enemy of man, according to John viii. 44, 
as a seducer (to spiritual pride, Gen. iii.; to 
fanatical fleshly lust, Num. xxv., efe.); as 
an accuser (Job).—Types of Antichrist: Ba- 
laam; Goliath; Ahithophel; Antiochus Epipha- 
nes; Judas.—[Ver. 5.] Satan’s plot for the 
destruction of Christ defeated by Christ’s resur- 
rection and ascension.—[Ver. 7.] The battle 
between light and darkness on earth is, in its 
dec'sive centre, a conflict of spirits in the spirit- 
realm (see Comm. on John, ch. xiii, 31).—[ Ver. 





9.] The casting of Satan out of the pure sphere 
of the Christian spirit into the sphere of earthly 
ordinances, (a) in the life of Jesus (Matt. iv. ; 
Luke x. 18; John, 2. c.); (0) in the sphere of 
the Church through the medium of the Spirit of 
Carist.—Song of triumph over the accuser, ver. 
10 (see Exec. Norsgs). 

Srarke (Losecken): “It is a noteworthy 
circumstance that there is here (ch. xi., vers. 
15, 16) no mention of the four Beasts, which 
esewhere throughout the Book precede the 
Elders in praising and thanking God (ch. v. 14; 
vii. 11). The resson of this seems to be that ut 
this time the true public ministry of preaching, 
represented by the four Beasts (?), will be sup- 
pressed to such a degree as to be neither visible 
nor appreciable any more.” (A liitle problem 
lies before us, but the solution offered is a fail- 
ure. Possibly the four Life forms [Living- 
beings] are omitted because they denote the 
fundamental forms of the Divine Governance in 
the economy of salvation, whilst here a. exer- 
cise of judicial power is celebrated. )—Ver. 19. 
And there occurred lightnings and voices and thun- 
ders: the promulgation of the Law aud the Gospel 
was setin motionagain.— Andan earthquake: great 
commotions arose.—And a great hail: with this, 
the judgments of God burst upon the Antichristian 
kingdom. [And the Temple, etc.] The things con- 
cerning which there has been so much strife shall 
be clearly shown and known—to wit, the Person, 
nature and attributes of Christ, the satisfaction 
made by Him, the whole nature of the covenant 
of grace and of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 
After the offence has been taken away, God will 
yet give to all nations on earth free access to 
His Church and Throne of Grace.—(Ch. xii. 3. 
‘* Dragons are said to be the largest of all ser- 
pents and beasts, some of them attaining the 
length of forty or fifty cubits. Alexander the 
Great is said to have had one shown him that 
was five hundred feet long.”)—Ver. 4. And his 
tail, wherein were his greatest power and cun- 
ning, drew, subdued by cruelty, torture, arti- 
fice, flattery, the third part of the sturs, a great 
part of the teachers of mankind.—Ver. 11. This 
is the wondrous victory of Christians—to con- 
quer through tribulation and death, to gain in 
losing (Rom. viii. 87).—QuesneL: The nearer 
we come to the end, the more earnestly does the 
devil strive to ruin us, and the more ought we 
to watch, pray and work. 

N. Von Brunn, Blicke eines alten Knechts, der 
auf seinen Herrn wartet, in die Offenbarung, ete. 
(see p. 73): To us mortals, because of the limit- 
ations of our vision, much appears as in process 
of coming to pass, which, by celestial spirits, with 
sight unhindered by a veil of flesh, is seen to be 
already accomplished. (The Church-historical 
system of interpretation is pursued in this work. 
The practical remarks are significant and edi- 
fying.) 

GrauBER (see above): ‘The positions of 
Hengstenberg are as untenable with regard to 
ch. xi. 19 as in relation to ch. viii. 1. Suppose, 
for instance, that the Revelation really definitively 
closed here, which, according to Hengstenberg, 
is assumable. What! is the entire development 
of God’s Kingdom on earth to close with a ‘great 
hail!’—The wilderness (ch. xii.). Thus says 
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Thomas & Kempis: ‘If thou wouldest know and 
learn somewhat that will be useful and profita- 


ble to thee, learn what so few know or are able. 


to do—fo be willing to be unknown and to be ac- 
counted as nought.’ The wilderness, then, is self- 
renunciation; not simply barrenness, want, 
poverty, or the concealment of the Kingdom of 
Gol in the Mildle Ages.) The Lord withdraws 
His people from the turmoil of the world: a 
Moses He buries, as it were, for forty years in 
the wilderness with Jethro; an Elijah He con- 
ceals by the brook Cherith, and entombs a 
Luther in the narrow cell of a cloister, ete.”’ 

[From Mo Henry: Ch. xii. 10. The accuser, 
ete. Though Satan hates God's presence, yet he 
is wi'ling to appear there, to ac-use the people 
of God. Let us therefore take heed that we give 
him n» cause of accusation against us; and that 
when we have sinned, we presently go in before 
the Lord, and accuse and condemn ourselves, 
and commit our cause to Christ as our Advocate. 
—Ver. Il. The servants of Gol overcame Satan, 
1. By the blond of the Lamb, as th» meritorious 
cause. Christ »y dying destroyed him that hath 
the power of death, that ts, the Devil. 2. By the 
word of heir testimony, as the great instrument 
of war; the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God; by a resolute, powerful preaching of 
the everlasting gospel, which is mighty, through 
God, to pull down strongholds; by their courage 
and patience in sufferings; they loved not their 
lives unto the death, when the love of life stood in 
competition with their loyalty to Christ; they 
loved not their lives so well, but they could give 
them up fo death, could lay them down in Christ’s 
cause.—From Barnes: Ch, xi. 15. A time is 
to come when, in the proper sense of the term, 
God is to reign on the earth; when His kingdon 
is to be universal; when His laws shall be 
everywhere recognized as binding; when all 
idolatry shall come to an end; and when the 
undersianlings and the hearts of men every- 
where shall bow to His authority. -—- From 
Vaueuan: Ch. xii. 1l- The three weapons by 
which the Christian victory is won: The atone- 
ment made for all sin in the death of Christ; 
the word or message of Gol, to which all trus 
Christians bear in act and in endurance a firm 
and intelligible testimony; and that spirit of 
enrire self-devotion and self-surrender which 
perseveres even unto death, and stops not short 
(if God so require) of the sacrifice of life itself 
for Christ. ] 


Srction ELEVENTH. 
Earth-picture of Antichristianity. (Chap. xii. 13— 
-aiti. 18.) 

General.—The climax manifest in the develop- 
ment of Antichristianity on earth, is signalized 
by the names: the Dragon, Antichrist, and the 
False Prophet, added to which, as a sort of sup- 
plement, is the dominant Antichristian congrega- 
tion, with its Antichristian symbols of fellowship. 

At first, the Dragon has no conscions organs 
on earth; he does but vomit forth the wafer- 
floods, as will-less or unfree masses of peoples, 
against the Woman. to cause her to be carried away. 
Nor can he, after this attempt, at first do more 
than direct his temptations, in single demonic 
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attacks, against individual believers or isolated 
communities, 

Subsequently, however, he procures a con- 
scious human organ: the Beast which rises out 
of the sex of national life, and in which he him- 
self vanishes fur a long time. In Antichristian- 
ity, which is at first a fellowship of Antichris- 
tian sympathies, but which finally becomes 
personal in geniuses of wickedness who attain 
their meridian in the Man of Sin, the Satanic 
essence is reflected in heightened potency. It 
Appears as the consummate compounil of all 
demonic and antitheocratic world-powers, or 
the four Danielic Beasts. The names of blasphe- 
my, visible on its head, must, doubtless, be 
regarded as indirect blasphemies; it assumes 
many attributes of a blasphemous nature, e. g. 
absolute authority as 4 ruler and teacher, and 
the like. With these names are also connected 
the direct blasphemies which are providentially . 
permitted him by the gift of the mouth speaking 
great things and blasphemies; aye, which must aid 
in the executioa of judgment upon God estranged 
Christendom. That, however, which is in the 
highest degree conducive to the dominion of 
Antichristianity, is the apparent perfect revival 
of it in its ungodly, worldly essence, after the 
mortal wound dealt to it by Christianity in one 
of its heads (in‘a special world-power) 

Thus are the outward victory of the kingdom 
of darkness over the saints, and its temporary 
public rule over the nations, brought about; 
assuredly, under forms of subtile worldly refine- 
ment and by means of the sympathy of infatu- 
ated millions. Nor is the devil-worship which 
is established in the same manner to be regarded 
a3 a rude shamanism. The whole submission 
and homags of the navions arise from a cowardly 
recognition of the apparently invincible power of 
Sulsehood, hate and violence. 

Violence exercised in the sphere of religion 
shall, however, meet its judgment; and the more 
consummate will be that judgment, the more 
thoroughly the faithful leara, themselves to ab- 
stain from all violence contrary to the dictates 
of conscience and the provisions of justice. 

Antichristianity attains its full power, how- 
ever, only through the medium of the False 
Prophet, who, at all events as such, proceeds from 
the Church in its external constitution. That he 
does not conduct the entire institution over to 
the hostile camp, is evident from the subsequent 
fact that the Harlot is killed by the Beast; ne- 
vertheless, he denotes the true essence of its 
worldly spirit, the turning-point, subsequent to 
the appearance of which the familiar relation- 
ship between the Woman and the Beast, in which 
the Beast was at first subservient to the Woman, 
changes its character, and the Woman is brought 
into subjection to the Beast. We are thus fur- 
nished with a picture of the most disgraceful 
apostasy, first appearing in back-sliding sympa- 
thies, next exhibited in prominent examples of 
defection, and finally reaching its climax in a 
perfect genius of perfidy. 

Toe consummate hypocrite then establishes 
the consummate Antichristian congregation, 
which exhibits the complete counterpart of the 
true Church, in that it, like the true (hurch, has 
its wonders of revelation, its symbolic cultus, its 
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symbolic marks, and its ban of, excommunica- 
tion. Its wonders of revelation, however, are 
delusions; its cultus is a worship of the Beist’s 
Image; its marks are brands of spiritual slavery ; 
and its ban is more than the great ban—it is a 
social outlawry of the faithful. 

The very mark, however, by which the Anti- 
christian is to be recognized, presupposes the 
continuance of a quiet Church of God in this 
troublous time, for the benefit of whose members 
the mark is designed. 

Special.—[Chap. xiii] The Beast and the 
False Prophet, or the relations, antipathies and 
sympathies between the secular and the spiritual 
Babylon.—[Chap xii. 13.] The Satanic power, 
the wve-engendering spirit on earth. Also in 
the domain of the symbolic earth, the institution 
and order of Church and State.—The spirit of 
the kingdom of darkness, a spirit of persecu- 
tion. —[ Ver. 14.] The safety of God’s Church on 
earth, ensured by the wildernesses of poverty and 
renunciation —Holy dwellers in the wilderness: 
Moses, Elijah, John the Baptist, Christ.— 
Churches of the wilderness.—The blossoming 
wilderness.—Borne away on eagles’ wings from 
the persecutors of earth: 1. Israel; 2. The 
Christian Church; 3. All believing souls.— 
Preservation and nourishment of the Church 
even through times of sorest distress.—[ Ver. 15. ] 
And the serpent cast out of his mouth, etc. The 
dragon now becomes a serpent, and again the 
serpent becomes a dragon.—The river [water as a 
river] in its symbolical import, in respect of its 
bright and its dark side.—[ Ver. 16.] The earth 
under the same aspects.—Historic dependence 
of the Church on the earth. Her apparent 
mergement in the earth. Her solicitude for the 
earth.—{ Ver. 17. ] Isolated temptations [trials | of 
the true children of the Church and witnesses of 
Jesus. By isolated attacks, it is true, the power 
of faith is divided, but so, likewise, is the power 
of evil.—Satan seeks Christians. But for what 
reason ?—[Chap. xili. 1.] The Beast out of the 
sea. His dark intent, His horrible and mon- 
strous appearance. His business (the bringing 
into vogue of a worship of the Dragon, blasphemy 
against the Holy One and holy things, and the 
conquest of holy men [the saints]. His history. 
His sucvess.—His blasphemy, (a) indirect, (6) 
direct. Against (1) the Name of God, (2) His 
Tabernacle, (8) them that dwell in Heaven (see 
Exea. Nores).—The great world-monarchies 
depicted, as regards their bright side, in the 
human figure of Dan. ii.; as regards their dark 
side, in the bestial figures of Dan. vii.—Concen- 
tration of all ungodly and antigodly principles 
in the last Antichristian world-power.—The na- 
ture of the Wild heast, nay, of consummate bestial- 
ity, in the semblance of, and with the claim to, 
consummate civilization, The Beast in the antithe- 
sis of (1) sensuality and blood-thirstiness; (2) stu- 
pidity and an absolute lack of appreciation of the 
Divine, and deviceful animal cunning ; (8) a lust for 
prey and on impulse to destruction.—The Apoca- 
lyptic Beast, in its elegant, spotted body resem- 
bling the leopard; in its heavy and clumsy paws 
resembling the bear; in its heads, horns and 
crowns perfect monstrosity and deformity —In 
what respect may we speak of a conquest of the 
saints by the Beast, and in what respect is the ex- 


pression an improper one ?—Universalism, or the 
international power of Antichristianity.—Devil- 
worship in its gross, subtile and extra-subtile 
forms.—The heavenly Book of Life. —Watchword 
of the Church of God under the persecutions of 
this world (ver. 10).—[ Vers. 11-17.] The False 
Prophet: 1. His types in Holy Writ; 2. His ex- 
amples in Church History; 38. His fundamental 
traits at all times.—Apostasy is a twofold hypo- 
crisy, just as hypocrisy is a twofold apostasy 
(perfidy at once toward Heaven and hell).—Hy- 
pocrisy, the mother of apostasy.—Perfidy, or 
specific depravity, the brand of apo-tasy.—Dis- 
tinction between sinners who are only wicked 
[ Bose] and those who are depraved [ Schlechte].— 
Satan, because he finds his tools in the depraved, 
calumniates all men as depraved, but in this pre- 
supposition he is put to shame (see Job; Zech. 
iii.; Matt, iv.).—All tyrants are put to shame 
when they make the assumption that humanity 
is rotten and depraved at the core.—God has 
placed a rock in the midst of the way of worldly 
history upon which all godlessness must be con- 
founded.—The mock character and work of the 
apostate. His mock-holiness (like the Lamb); his 
mock-miracles; his mock-cultus; his mock- 
church.—Horrid picture of the church of Satan. 
—AHorrible opposites in the nature of evil: in the 
nature of the Beast; in the nature of the False 
Prophet; in the nature of the Antichristian 
community.—Outlawry of believers in the time 
of the perfect dominion of unbelief: (1) subtile ; 
(2) universal.—[ Ver. 18. ] The mysterious number. 
Taken asa riddle, it is infinitely obscure (the most 
diverse interpretations of it have been given). 
Taken as a symbol, itis clear enough. The An- 
tichristian signature of a life full of endless, vain 
and frustrated plots, toils, malignities and in- 
trigues.—The mysterious description of the 
Beast, a great warning for faith—not a great 
problem for curious investigation.—The grand 
combinations of the hellish spirit are always 
confounded by reason of one mistake in his cal- 
culation: 1. He holds all to be as depraved as 
himself; 2. He says: there is no God (Psalm 
xiv. 1), and he regards the holy and excellent 
ones that are on earth (Ps. xvi. 8) as chimeras. 
Starke, Cramer: God has many ways and 
means of preserving His Church, and can quickly 
give her wings, that she may easily escape the 
malice of tyrants—for the Church is to endure 
forever.—However long or short a space the tri- 
bulation of God's faithful ones is to continue, 
God has beforehand decreed and meted it out.— 
Ver. 16 (Ps. exxiv. 1-5). This style of expres- 
sion is drawn from the natural shutting up of 
waters in the earth (Ps. xciii. 8, 4).—QursneL: 
No one who is of the trues ed of the Church 
escapes the temptation and persecution of Satan 
(2 Tim. iii. 11, 12).—A worldly kingdom is called 
a Beast because its government is often conducted 
with bestial irrationality, tyranny, unrighteous 
violence and brutish lusts (Dan. vii. 4, 23).— 
Worldly kingdoms are subject to many and great 
vicissitudes, for God setteth up and removeth 
kings (Dan. ii. 21; v. 25-28).—As lions are of 
great courage, and very strong and cruel, so the 
kings of As-yria and Babylon were very haughty, 
powerful and cruel. As bears are indeed very 
fierce, and yet have something in common with 
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men, in that they eat all sorts of food, and are 
especially fond of honey, and can be tamed so 
that they will dance to our music, so certain 
kings of Persia were very cruel, whilst others, 
again, were very amiable toward the people of 
God. As leopards are spotted, wily and swift, 
thus was the Grecian monarchy (ch. xiii. 2).— 
The Spirit of God speaks in His children, the 
spirit of the devil speaks, likewise, in his mem- 
bers.—The multitude and high position of those 
who profess a false religion do not convert er- 
ror into truth.—The patience of believers in 
their affliction is their great crown.—The shape 
of a lamb and the heart of a dragon.—As the 
Egyptian sorcerers counterfeited some mirac'es, 
etc.—False religions are set up by violence and 
cruel'y; the Gospel, by humility and patience. 
We should bear in our bodies the mark of Christ, 
but not that of the beast (Gal. vi. 17).—The An- 
tichrist practices two kinds of violence; he de- 
prives true believers of life and (or) of freedom, 
which is as dear as Jife-—As the Beast is not 
some individual person. but a fellowship of men, 
so the name of the Beast cannot be the name of 
@ prince, efec. The name Adonikam would be 
quite suitable for Antichrist (Hzra ii. 13, etc.), 
since there were 666 of the family of Adonikam 

_ that returned out of captivity to their own land. 
(It is doubtless from this source, or from the 
still earlier one of Viiringa, that MNengstenberg 
derived his explanation.)—True wisdom consists 
in knowing how to distinguish the Spirit of God 
from the spirit of darkness. 

Lamuert, Babel, das Thier und der falsche 
Prophet (see p. 74): Chap. xiii. 1-7, After John 
has seen the pure Church of God and the Dragon 
which persecutes her, he is-made to behold the 
Beast out of the sea, the Dragon’s representative 
onearth. This connection obliges us to revert 
to ch. xii. 

H. W. Rinck, Die Lehre der Heiligen Schrift vom 
Antichrist (see p. 73): Interesting communica- 
tions and dissertations on the subject of the spi- 
ritists [Sprritisten]. The False Prophet is here 
regarded as the representative of false science, 
and is distinguished and separated from the 
great Harlot Babylon. 


Section TWELFTH. 


Heavenly World-picture of the Seven Vials of An- 
ger, or the Judgment of Anger in its General Form 
(embracing the Three Special Judgments upon Ba- 
bylon, the Beast and Satan.) (Chs. xiv., xv.) 


General.—The peculiar sublimity of this sec- 
tion is thoroughly manifest only when it is re- 
garded as representative of the heavenly cele- 
bration of God’s anger-judgments on earth, and 
when its relation to these is recognized in the 
treatment of it. The dreadful darkness of these 
judgments, as they here appear, is pure light 
above,—aye, it is there resolved into festal ra- 
diance. Above, the measures of Divine anger, 
ruling, as a holy anger of united love and right- 
eousness, over the wrath of the heathen [ nations], 
and, by its ruling, conducting the latter to the 
judgment of self-annihilation, are recognized 
and magnified, in their holiness and glorious- 
ness, to the glory of God and the Lamb. 

In the foreground of the whole festal scene 


stands the Lamb, on the Mount Zion, surrounded 
by the 144,000 elect, who represent the Church 
Triumphant. Herein two grand ideas are in- 
volved. Onthe one hand, the Lamb has lifted 
flis heavenly Congregation high above the 
sphere of anger; and, on the other hand, it is 
the very righteousness and privilege of the Lamb 
and His companions by which the wrath of the 
heathen [nations] is excited, anil the holy anger 
of God at that wrath is superinduced. Here lies 
the causality of the Vials of Anger. 

Next follows a description of the perfect hea- 
venly consciousness of the necessity for these 
judgments, as well as of the ideal import of 
them—that at the right time they must needs 
come as the harvest of the earth, now that the earth 
is ripe for harvest,—ripe for a judgment which 
will be the final redemption, in virtue of its se- 
paration betwixt the wheat and the chaff. This 
entire description is presented in the form of a 
grand transaction between six Angels, three of 
whom are charged with the proclamation of the 
judzment, whilst the three others have the sym- 
bolic execution of it. The two divisions are se- 
parated by an intervening voice from Heaven, de- 
claratory of the blessedness of the dead who die 
inthe Lord. The first herald of the judgment 
proclaims throughout the universe that the im- 
minent judgment will be an elernal Gospel, a 
Gospel of eternity, for all who give glory to God. 
As a death-judgment, the judgment is divided 
into two sections, the first consisting of the 
judgment upon Babylon the Great, and the ge- 
cond composed of the judgment upon the Beast 
and tts worshippers. These two judgments form 
two sides of the one general judgment (vers. 19, 
20). The transactions of the three executive 
Angels likewise fall into two divisions. At the 
head of the three executive Angels appears the 
seventh, or rather the first, figure of the entire 
group, the Man on the white cloud, or the Lamb, 
again, in another form. As the Father has re- 
served to Himself the time and the hour of the 
final judgment, an Angel represents this reser- 
vation on the part of the Father, by summoning 
the One on the cloud to the harvest ot the earth. 
Christ casts His sickle upon the earth, and thus 
ensues the Aarvest in the truest sense of the 
term—the harvest of redemption, of the re- 
deemed. This is followed by the harvest of an- 
ger. Thus is unfolded the perfect heavenly con- 
sciousness concerning the idea, the purpose, the time 
and the hour of the gudyment of anger. 

Next follows Act the Third, the representation 
of the holy order of the gudgment of anger. and its 
sacred heavenly measures. The Divine clemency 
which characterizes the judgment itself is ex- 
pressed first by the fact that it is sept«nariously 
divided; secondly, by the execution of the judi- 
cial decrees by seven Angels of God; and, third- 
ly, by the circumstance that the result of the 
judgment once more appears, —the crystal sea, the 
eternal, new humanity,—and that this result is 
celebrated by a song, in which the song of Moses, 
or the song of anger, and the song of the Lamb, 
or the song of love, are united. Worthy o! spe- 
cial prominence is the further fact that the An- 
gels go forth from the Temple of the tabernacle of 
the witness, and thus accord with the ideality of 
the Divine Law—a truth which is likewise ex- 
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pressed in their holy adornment [clothed in pure 
and white linen], and in tue committal to them of 
the dispensation of the Divine anger in golden 
vials—in heavenly measures, determined by Di+ 
vine faithfulness (see Exec. Norss). 

Special.—[Chs. xiv., xv.] Pre-celebration of 
the anger-judgment in Heaven —[Ch. xiv. 1-6.] 
The Church Triumphant: (a) Her stand-point, 
(b) her centre, (c) her characteristics, (@) her 
song.—Rela iou of the 144,000 triumphant ones 
to the 144,000 sealed ones (ch. vii ).—The end- 
judgment as the harvest of the earth.—The new 
song: (1) Its newness, (2) its melodies, (3) the 
singers, (4) the hearers.—[Ver. 6 ] The eternal 
[everlasting] Gospel as the Gospel of eternity. 
Or as the eschatological phase of the one principial 
Gospel.—[Ver. 8.] Pre-celebration, in Heaven, 
of the judgment upon Babylon.—[Vers. 9-11.] 
Pre-celebration of the jndgment upon Antichris- 
tianity.—[Ver. 12.] The patience of the saints, 
(1) as endurance in persecution, (2) as forbear- 
ance from persecution.—Great warning against 
Antichristianity (vers. 9-11).—[Ver. 13.] Blessed 
are the dead, etc., or the heavenly peace-bell, 
pealing amid the thunders of judgment.— 
[ Vers. 14-20 ] God’s double harvest on earth: 
1. The proper harvest (the sickle); 2. The im- 
proper harvest (the wine-press).—Ch. xv. The 
heavenly equipment of the seven Angels of An- 
ger in its grand significance: 1, What they effect 
(ver. 2); 2. What they glorify (ver. 3): 3. What 
they bring about (ver. 4).—[Ver. 6.] Forth-go- 
ing of the judgments of God out of His Temple. 
—The judgments of God in their beauteous hea- 
venly aspect (vers. 6, 7).—[Ver. 8.] Sublime 
veiling of the majesty of God during the time of 
His judgments on earth, and the import of that 
veiling. 

StarKn (Chap. xiv.): Christ stands in the 
midst of His Church, over against Antichristian 
abominations and cruelties, as a Conqueror (Ps. 
c. 2), and is ready to help His people (Acts vii. 
56) —Cramer: The holy Christian Church is not 
founded upon the sand, but upon a mountain 
(Ps. lxviii. 16), aye, firmer than the seven moun- 
tains on which the great city lies (ch. xvii. 9), 
—Ver. 2. This is to be understood of the true 
confessors of the Church’s doctrine, in which 
doctrine they, in reference to the corruption of 
the spiritual Babylon, are emphatic and unani- 
mous. Hence there is ascribed to them a voice 
of great waters, because with their doctrines they 
instituted many movements; a voice of a great 
thunder, which penetrates and shakes all things, 
indicates the mighty preaching of the Gospel, 
Mark iii. 17; and a voice of harmonious music 
teaches that all their doctrines beautifully har- 
monized io Christ, Col. iii. 16. (All this is, 
indeed, not yet fulfilled in Protestant theology or 
the ecclesiastical structures of the Reformation, 
so far as their outward form is concerned.) This 
picture is drawn from the service of the Levites 
in the Old Testament (Ps. cxxxiv.).—Ver. 8. It 
sounded entirely new (as when we hear a new 
and unknown song, set toa strange and unaccus- 
tomed tune), because the faithful bring it with 
new hearts, and because it tells of new benefits, 
etc —It is called new in antithesis to the old.— 
God’s praise must be sung in the Church.—He 
who would sing the Gospel song aright, must 


have a new heart and must have his face set to- 
ward Gd and His Throne.—Ver. 6. lhe Angel 
with the everlasting Gospel. Tho-e who regard 
this as fulfilled, explain it as follows: This has 
reference to a remarkable teavher who should re- 
form the Church and purify it in the time of An- 
lichrist ; by this Angel, Luther and his associ- 
ates, who began the Reformation, are intended. 
Those who regard it as future. explain as fol- 
lows: The voices of these three Angels pertain to 
the very last time, evc.—Ver. 8. This expression 
is taken from the philters or love-potions of aban- 
doned women, e/¢c —Ver. 9. This proves clearly 
that the Beast cannot be the Harlot, or the Pa- 
pacy.—Ver. 13. The ancients carefully distin- 
guished between dying for the Lord and dying in 
the Lord; the former is peculiar to martyrs, the 
latter is common to all true Christians. (The 
distinction, becomes false, however, so soon as it 
is pressed.)—The voice of the Lord which gives 
command to write, also commands men to read. 
—The tears which flow at the departure of pious 
persons may be wiped away by the diligent con- 
templation of the bliss to which they have at- 
tained.—The Holy Scriptures know of no purga- 
torial fires; those who have died in the Lord 
they place, immediately upon their death, in 
Heaven.—Ver. 15. And another Angel. Some 
understand, by this other Angel, the Holy Ghost, 
Who is sent into the hearts of men and, with 
strong crying, makes the distress of the faithful 
known unto Christ.—Ver. 18. Some regard the 
Angel mentioned here, as the Holy Ghost.—Ver. 
20. In the grain harvest there is no sign of an- 
ger, but, on the contrary, there is mercy in it, 
for believers who have remained faithful to Jesus 
under the d mination of the Beast, are then ga- 
thered into God’s garner because the judgment 
upon the wicked is at hand (Matt. xiii. 30). The 
vintage is a harvest of anger, for there is express 
mention of anzer in this connection (ver. 19).— 
Chap. xv. 8. Some apprehend the song of Moses 
as the Law and the song of the Lamb as the Gos- 
pel (in contra-distinction to those who regard 
the song of Moses as the song of the physical re- 
demption, by means of the passage through the 
Red Sea, and the song of the Lamb as the song 
of the spiritual redemption from the spiritual 
Egypt). True servants of God must unite the 
song of Moses and that of the Lamb—the old 
and the new. 

SaBeEL (see p. 73): Ch. xiv. 1. He is called the 
Lambkin [76 apviov] in antithesis to the great 
red Dragon (chap. xii. 8) who gave his great 
authority to the Beast (ch. xiii. 2), and in anti- 
thesis to the Beast itself, which speaks great 
things and blasphemies (chap. xiii. 5).—Ver. 8. 
No one could learn the song, etc. There are, then, 
lessons to be learned even in Heaven. That 
learning will, however, be something different 
from owr more mechanical, discursive learning. 
Even [in this mortal life] we know the difference 
between this latter learning and the being taught 
of God (John vi 45) —Ver. 4. Even on the basis 
of the Apocalypse a literal interpretation of this 
passage would be productive of great embarrass- 
ment. Such an interpretation would exclude 
from the 144,000 the Apostles themselves—a thing 
inconceivable according to Matt. xix. 28: the 
brethren of the Lord—of whom it is related, 1 
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Cor. ix. 5, that they carried their wives with 
them on their missionary journeys; and also 
Philip, one of the deacons, the father of feur 
daughters (Acts xxi. 8,9), There is, moreover, 
not tue slightest indication to be found in the Olu 
Covenant, trom the participants in which the nu- 
cleus of the heavenly congregation of the first 
fruits had been gathered, that celibacy was re- 
garded with any favor in Israel. On the con 
trary, no eunuch, no impotent man, could enter 
into the congregation of God (Deut. xxiii. 1), 
and only of the future system of salvation was it 
prophesied that not even the eunuch should be 
shut out from it (Isa. lvi. 8; see Gen. ii. 18; 
Matt. xix. 4,5; Eph. v. 23; 2 Cor. xi. 2; 1 Tim. 
iv. 1-8).—The Angel with the everlasting Gos- 
pel. This is the Angel of missions, the repre- 
sentative of all missionary labor, both within 
apostate Christendom and in heathen lands. (Mis- 
sions are good and great; but the reference here 
is to a time when missions must have completed 
their work, and to a new fact, the end-judg- 
ment, in its character of a gospel of a blessed 
eternity, f.r believers.) 

[From M. Henry: Chap. xiv. 13. Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth, etc. 
They are blessed, 1. In their rest; they rest from 
all sin, temptation, sorrow, and persecution. 
2. In their recompense, their works follow them; 
they do not go before them as their title or pur- 
chase, but follow themas their evidence of having 
lived and died in the Lord. 8. In the time of 
their dying, when they have lived to see God’s 
cause reviving, the peace of the Church return- 
ing, aud the wrath of God falling upon their 
idolatrous, cruel enemies.—From Tue Compre- 
HENSIVE CoMMENTARY: Chap. xiv. 4. They fol- 
low the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. Through 
persecutions and tribulations, into obscurity, or 
into prisons, with self-denial, obedient faith, and 
patient hope; ‘taking up their crogss,’’ and co- 
pying His example of meekness, purity and love. 
(Scort.)—From Barnzs: Ver. 38. To appreciate 
fully the song of Zion; to understand the lan- 
guage of praise; to enter into the spirit of the 
truths which pertain to redemption, one must 
himself have been redeemed by the blood of 
Christ.—Ver. 11. And they have no rest, day nor 
night. It will be one of the bitterest ingredients 
in the cup of woe, in the world of despair, that 
the luxury of rest will be denied forever, and that 
they who enter that gloomy prison sleep no 
more; never know the respite of a moment—ne- 
ver even lose the consciousness of their heavy 
doom.—Ver. 13, Blessed are the dead. We shoult 
be grateful for any system of religion which will 
enable us thus to speak of those who are dead ; 
which will enable us, with corresponding feel- 
ing, to look forward to our own departure from 
this world.— Which die in the Lord. Not all the 
dead; for God never pronounces the condition 
of the wicked who die, blessed or happy. The 
declaration is confined to those who furnish evi- 
dence that they are prepared for heaven. ‘To 
die in the Lord” implies, 1. That they who thus 
die are the friends of the Lord Jesus. 2. It 
would seem also to imply that there should be, 
at the time, the evidence of His favor and friend- 
ship. This would apply (1) to those who die as 
martyrs; and (2) to those who have the comfort- 
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ing evidence of His presence and favor on the 
bed of death.—T7hut they may rest from their la- 
bors. In view of such eternal rest trom toil, we 
may well endure the labors and toils incident to 
the short period of the present 1 fe, for however 
arduous or difficult, it will soon be ended.— 
Their works do fotlow them. Note here, 1. That 
all that the righteous do and suffer here will be 
appropriately recompensed there. 2. This is ald 
that can foilow a man to eternity. He can take 
with him none of his gold, his lands, his rai- 
ment; none of the honors of this life. none of the 
means of sensual gratification. All that will go 
with him will be his character, and the results 
of his conduct here; and, in this respect, eter- 
nity will be but a prolongation of the present 
life. 38. It is one of the highest honors of our 
nature that we can make the present affect the 
future for good; that by our conduct. on earth 
we can lay the foundation for happiness millions 
of ages hence.—Ver. 15. For the time is come for 
Thee to reap. That is, “the harvest which Thou 
art to reap is ripe; the seed which Z»ow hast 
sown has grown up; the earth which Zhou hast 
cultivated has produced this golden grain, and it 
is fit that Thou shouldst now gather it in.”— 
From Vavua@uan: Chap. xiv. 7. Till a man fears, 
he can never know hope. The first call of the 
everlasting Gospel itself is to fear God and to 
worship the universal Creator —Ver. 11. Some 
rest not day nor night from praise (Rev. iv. 8); 
others rest not day nor night from suffering.— 
Ver. 15. As there isa harvest of the earth for 
good, so also there is a harvest of the soul, an 
immaturity and a ripeness of the individual 
Christian.—Ver. 18. So also there is an indivi- 
dual ripening for the vintage of wrath and judg- 
ment.—From Bonar: These are they which follow 
the Lamb whithersoever He gorth. We follow Him 
here in suffering and service, as we shall follow 
Him hereafter in glory and joy. ] 


Section THIRTEENTH. 


Earth-picture of the Seven Vials of Anger, or the 
End-judgment in ils general aspect. (Ch. xvi.) 
General.—The special homiletical treatment 

of this section is, like that of others, made more 

difficult by the disagreement of exegeses. Ac- 
cording to Hengstenberg, for instance, the earth 
denotes the earthly-minded; the sea, the sea of 
nations, the unquiet wicked world (in antithesis 
to the earthly-minded!); the fountains of waters, 
the sources of prosperity; the sun, that lumin- 
ary in its burning quality, the type of the suffer- 
ings of this life; the throne of the Beast, the go- 
vernment of the Roman emperors; the Euphrates, 
the hinderance to the advance of the God-opposed 
world-power into the a. vanes against the 

Holy City, against the Church. : 
caiminacie Brandt, the earth is the Holy 

Land, which has hecome the scene of the world- 

kingdom of the Dragon; the sea is the mass of 

peoples united under the sceptre of the Beast; the 
rivers and fountains are the peoples and families 
in their still subsistent sunderment; the sun is 
the glowing sun and nothing more; the throne 
of the Beast is the sovereign power of the Beast ; 
the Huphrates is the Beast out of the Earth, or 
Babylon. 
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The exposition of Sabel is in part b-tter; The 
earth denotes the positive foundations of State 
and Church; the sea, the Gentile-Christian world 
of nations. Next, however, come some abortive 
interpretations: The waters of life [rivers] are 
the refreshing truths of salvation, and the fown- 
tains of waters are the schools at which they are 
taught; the sun is the Church of Jesus Christ ; 
the throne of the Beast is the Antichristian world 
—its darkening is the confusion and shattering 
of that world —The Huphrates is well character- 
ized as emblematic of the boundary line of the 
civilized world; the drying up of it betokens a 
change in political wisdom resulting in a new 
migration of nations, as it were. 

The Vials of Anger should, above all, be com- 
pared with the Trumpets; and the antithesis be- 
tween the Trumpets calling to rep-niance and 
the judgments of hardening, should be noted. 
The judgments of hardening may he elucidated 
by the Egyptian plagues, Isa. vi. 10 and analo- 
gous passages. They are indicative of such 
judgments as ripen corruption—when it has 
come to be past healing—into its final develop- 
ment and con-ummation, thus resulting in blas- 
phemy, which in itself is damnation (vers. 9, 11, 
21), whilst the Trumpets were designed to pro- 
duce repentance. The first Vial of Anger readily 
suggests examples of the moral corruption and 
dissolution of individual states and communities 
(Babylon, Jerusalem, Rome, etc.) as warning 
signs. 

In treating the second Vial of Anger we may 
touch upon the symptoms of the empoisonment 
of popular life by writings, tendencies, conspi- 
racies. The symbolic import of the rivers is suf- 
ficiently attested by Scripture—the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the Jordan, the brook of Siloah; the 
same remark applies to the fountains. <A consi- 
deration of poisoned and poisoning, death-deal- 
ing currents and fountains or fountain minds, 
would beappropriate here. The transformation 
of the sunot revelation into a glowing and scorch- 
ing mass, by human fanaticism, nevative as well 
as positive, is easily intelligible. The darkening 
of the throne and kingdom of darkness may be 
explained by the crumbling of the power of false- 
hood into contradictions, partyisms and suicidal 
complots. The drying up of the Euphrates, as the 
abolition of the boundary line between the civil- 
ized and the barbarian world, has a rich signifi- 
cance. Abolition of the distinctions of religions, 
stations, culture, of the sexes (emancipation of 
women), e¢c.—Symbolic import of the frogs.—The 
dissolution and decomposition of the common 
spiritual vital air must be a presage that the 
common existence of those who breathe it is 
drawing to a close.—The downfall of things in 
the evening of the world will be, first, a down- 
fall of ths spirit-world (ver. 19); secondly, a 
downfall of nature; thirdly, a downfall of the 
relation between the human world and the life 
of nature. 

Special.—[Chap. xvi.] The Vials of Anger in 
comparison with Christ's Cup of Suffering: 1. 
The similarity; 2. The contrast.—[ Ver. 2.] The 
noisome sore in a social and a spiritual sense: Defi- 
cit; corruption of morals; mortality, ete.—[ Vers. 
8,4.] Transformation of the waters into blood, 
as a retribution for the nefarious and mock-holy 


shedding of blood (vers. 5—7).—Apology for the 
avenging righteousness of God.—The blasphe- 
mies (vers, 9, 11,21). How are they punished? 
Primarily, through themselves, (1) their mad- 
ness, (2) their impotence, (3) their torment.— 
[Ver. 12.] The dangers to Christian humanity 
lying dormant in the Orient. An Orient of mis- 
chief over against the Orient of salvation.— 
[Ver. 18.] The three froys. Hven in respect to 
the terrors of the last time, a sacred irony of the 
Spirit is manifested, testifying to the freeness 
of the Spirit.—[Ver. 14 ] Euthusiasm of those 
inspired by the frogs.—[ Ver. 15.] The Coming 
of the Lord compared with the coming of a thief: 
1. Strangeness of the figure; 2. Design of this 
strangeness.—[Ver. 16.] Armageddon, or the 
theocratic battle fields. — Baitle-fields of the 
world, from their dark and their bright side.— 
The last battle-field: Armageddon, the scene of 
a conflict between the worid and the spirit-realm. 
—[Ver. 17.] ¢ is done!—The last glo: ious reve- 
lation of Christ’s Spirit in His Church (ver. 18). 
—[Ver. 19.] The falling of great Babylon into 
three parts, the announcement of the three judg- 
ments.—Crisis of nature in the evening of the 
world (vers. 20, 21). 

Starke: (This expositor continues his pre- 
sentation of opposite views.) Ver. 2. Those who 
regard this as already fulfilled, explain it mys- 
ticaily thus: The sore is the manifestly shameful 
and hurtful condition of the whole papistic 
Church. (In contrast to this view, there is a 
literal exposition of the empoisonment of earth 
and of life, and also an allegorical interpretation, 
referring the passage to the bad conscience and 
anguish of soul of the wicked.)—The wrath of 
man is greater than his power, but God has 
power to carry out His wrath (1 Ki. xix. 2, 3).— 
Ver. 4, Those who regard this plague as fulfilled 
see in it the blood-thirsty doctrines and counsels 
of the Pope.—Ver. 6. God, in proportioning His 
punishments to the sins which have provoked 
them, teaches us that we should proportion our 
penitence to our sins.—The blood of saints is 
precious in God’s eyes; He forgetteth it not, but 
recompenseth it with righteous vengeance.— 
Ver. 8. Interpretations of the sun: [1] The na- 
turalsun; [2] A mighty king; [38] The Beast 
(! Relubeol).2-Ver 9. Appl.cation to the wars 
of Charles VIIL. and subsequent French kings in 
Italy.—As all things work together for the good 
of the pious, so all things, even the beams of the 
sun, work evil to the wicked (Rom. viii. 28).— 
QuesnEL: The scourgings of God discover the 
heart; out of a perverse heart they bring forth 
blasphemies, out of a penitent heart they bring 
praise, humility and love.—Ver. 10, Even throneg 
and majesties are not secure from the chastise- 
ment of God. He can in His wrath destroy en- 
tire and flourishing kingdoms.—DimpeL: Mis- 
use not thy tongue for the flattery and excessive 
exaltation of the lofty, the distinguished and the 
rich, that thou mayest not afterwards, when God 
taketh such idols from thee, have to moan and 
lament, aye, and gnaw thy tongue for vexation ; 
but let thy tongue daily tell of God’s righteous- 
ness.—Ver. 10. Singular interpretation: The 
darkening of the Beast’s kingdom is the revela- 
tion, reaching far and wide, of all the abomina- 
tions and vices of the Pope and the whole Roman 
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clergy. Opposite (?) interpretation: The king- 
dom of the Beast despised by men.—Ver. 12. 
Some: The drying up of the Euphrates is yet to 
come, although it might seem to be partially ful- 
filled in the kingdom of France, that being the 
most powerful kingdom of Europe, and the one 
that has afforded most protection to the Beast, 
in the persecution of the Huguenots, etc.—A 
great religious war is in prospect, the issue of 
which is greatly to be desired for the true 
Church.—Ver. 13. The frogs: considered in 
respect of the Antichristian hellish trinity in 
which they originate—viz., the Dragon, the Beast 
and the False Prophet. Many a one who has a 
horror of the Devil when Scripture calls him a 
Dragon, listens to him with complacency when he 
speaks by the mouth of an unchaste woman, or 
a false teacher or godless babbler. The Devil 
has his apostles, as well as the Lord.—QuusnzEL: 
Satan has his designs when he assembles armies, 
men have theirs, and God has His, to the reali- 
zation of which last all things must conduce (Is. 
x 0,70). 

ay [Ver. 17.] There is a seventh and 
last Vial for every individual sinner, but who 
knows it?—Ver. 18. Some apprehend this mys- 
tically as referring to the Church: there shall 
be voices, open preaching of the Gospel, the 
thunder of the Divine word, and lightnings, the 
bright light of the Gospel, shall break forth 
again with power, and a remarkable movement 
of men’s souls shall be the result.—Ver. 20. 
How foolish it is to attach ourselves to a world 
that fleeth away, and, like our desires, vanish- 
eth.—Ver. 21. God’s chastisements do not always 
make men better—they sometimes have a directly 
opposite effect. 

Brngcet, Sechzig erbauliche Reden. The Trum- 
pets make a wide circuit in a long time, but 
the Vials make quick work of it.—The four holy 
Beasts [Living-beings| are nearer to the Throne 
than the Angels in general, and these seven 
Angels in particular (recte/) [ch. xv. 7].—The 
earth is Asia, the sea Europe, the rivers Africa 
(which contains the two principal rivers, the 
Nile and the Niger, etc.) The sun is the whole 
surface of the earth (partly, therefore, Asia, 
Rurope and Africa again).—Ver. 10. They still 
think that the Beast is right, and they become 
none other than they were, either internally or 
externally.—Ver. 21. The whole creation is like 
an organ with many stops, and when one stop 
after another shall be drawn out as a plague 
upon the wicked, scorners shall learn somewhat 
that they look not for. 

Briefe tiber die Offend. Joh. Hin Buch fiir die 
Starken, die schwach heissen (PYENNINGER).— 
Vers. 1, 2. An evil and poisonous ulcer came 
upon the men who had the mark of the Beast 
and who worshipped his image. Another won- 
derful and repentance-preaching sparing of 
Christians.—Vers. 8, 9. How strong must be 
our conviction of the immeliorability of these 
men,—Vers. 17-21. The great earthquake, greater 
than any that had ever been, will, judging from 
ver. 20, bring about those great changes in the 
shape of the earth, whose embellishment is in 
prospect, which must precede the time of the 
Messiah’s government. — [Ver. 21.] The last 
hail: I, for my part, confess that as often as I 
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think of a violent—nay, of the most violent— 
fever of earth, I can never picture to myself all 
the symptoms, in their great variety and con- 
trast, in sufficient grandeur and extraordinari- 
ness. 

[From M. Hunry: Ver. 15. When God’s cause 
comes to be tried, and His battles to be fought, 
all His people should be ready to stand up for 
His interest, and be faithful and valiant in His 
service.—Ver. 21. Note here, 1. The greatest 
calamities that can befall men will not bring 
them to repentance without the grace of God 
working with them. 2. Those that are not 
made better by the judgments of God, are 
always the worse for them. 38. To be hardened 
in sin and enmity against God by His righteous 
judgments, is a certain token of utter destruction. 
—From THE CompREHENSIVE COMMENTARY: Vers. 
9, 11, 21. Without the special, preventing grace 
of God . . . the more men suffer, and the more 
plainly they see the hand of God in their suffer- 
ings, the more furiously they often rage against 
Him. Let then sinners now seek repentance 
from Christ, and the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
or they will hereafter have the anguish and hor- 
ror of an unhumbled, impenitent and desperate 
heart, burning with enmity against God, as well 
as tortured by the fire of His indignation; and 
thus augmenting guilt and misery to all eternity. 
(Scorr.)—Ver. 15. These will be times of great 
temptation; and therefore Christ, by His apos- 
tle, called on His professed servants to expect 
His sudden coming, and to ‘‘ watch,” that they 
might retain, and be found in, the garments of 
salvation, and not ‘‘ walk naked,’’ and so be put 
to shame, as apostates or hypocrites; for the 
blessing would belong only to the watchful. 
(Scorr.)—From Worpswortu: Vials are holy 
vessels. ... Wherever means of grace are not 
duly used, they recoil on those to whom they 
have been offered, and become means of punish- 
ment.—From VauGgHan: Ver. 15. The garments. 
of the watcher must not be laid aside; he must 
have his loins giraed about (for action), as well 
as his lights burning (Luke xii. 85).—The pecu- 
liarity of Christ’s coming is that everything 
which seems to defer really brings it near; 
everything which seems to make it improbable 
is an argument of its certainty and of its 
approach. Behold, I come as a thief.—Awake, 
then, thou that sleepest! Be not found of Him, 
when He cometh, drowsy and stupefied, over- 
charged with cares and riches and pleasures of this 
life; the lamp of grace expiring, or the garment 
of holiness laid aside.—From Bonar: Ver, 15. 
These are words for all time, but specially for 
the last days. They (1) warn, (2) quicken, (38) 
rouse, (4) comfort. Note here, 1. The coming. 
Christ comes (1) as Avenger, (2) as Judge, (3) 
as King, (4) as Bridegroom. “As a thief;”— 
at midnight; when men are asleep; when dark- 
ness lies on earth; when men are least expect- 
ing Him; when they have lain down, saying: 
‘‘Peace and safety.” Without warning, though 
with vengeance for the world in His hand: 
when all past warnings of judgment have been 
unheeded. Without further message; for all 
past messages have been in vain. Like a thief 
to the world, but like a Bridegroom to the 
Church. 2. The watching. Not believing, nor 
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hoping, nor waiting merely; but watching. 
Watch upon your knees. Watch with your 
Bibles before you. Watch with wide open eye. 
Watch for Him Whom not having seen you love. 
8. The keeping of the garments. Do not cast off 
your raiment either for sleep or for work. 
Do not let the world strip you of it. Keep 
it and hold it fast. It is heavenly raiment, 
and without it you cannot go in with your Lord 
when He comes. 4. he blessedness. It is blessed 
(1) because it cherishes our love; (2) it is one 
of the ways of maintaining our intercourse; (3) 
it is the posture through which He has appoint- 
ed blessing to come, in His absence, to His 
waiting Church. 5. The warning. Adam was 
ashamed at being found naked when the Lord 
came down to meet him; how much more of 
shame and terror shall be to unready souls at 
meeting with a returning Lord! O false disci- 
ple, come out of your delusion and hypocrisy, 
lest you be exposed in that day of revelation! 
O sinner, make ready, for the day of vengeance 
is at hand !] 


Section FourRTEENTH. 


First Special End-Judgment: The Judgment upon 
Babylon, as a Heaven-picture. 
(Ch, xvii.) 

General.—Babylon, in the wider sense of the 
term, is the entire anti-Godly world, conceived 
of inits concentration; Babylon, in the narrower 
sense of the term, is the secularized, ungodly 
and anti-Godly, external Church; a birth-place 
of Antichristianity, in which the Antichristian 
essence often appears very undisguisedly, though 
the Beast, Antichrist himself, does not manifest 
himself therein. Here, the reference is to Baby- 
lon in the narrower sense, and primarily in 
respect of the heavenly appearance of her judg- 
ment. 

According to this Heaven-picture of the judg- 
ment, the horrible appearance of the Woman is 
itself the judgment. Conformably to her general 
appearance, she is the great Harlot (vers. 1, 2), 
2. e. the object and subject of idolatry, the pa- 
troness of, and seducer to, apostasy from the 
living God. Her appearance is presented in 
abominable contradictions: 1. A Woman in the 
wilderness of a seemingly holy renunciation of 
the world and asceticism, and yet riding, like 
an Amazon, upon a royally decorated Beast, a 
many-headed monster, marked with names of 
blasphemy. 2. The Woman in magnificent 
princely attire, with the golden cup in her hand 
—and yet in, and together with, the cup, abo- 
minations and uncleannesses of idolatry, and even 
bearing on her forehead, for all who are ac- 
quainted with spiritual characters, the follow- 
ing title: Babylon the Great, the mother of the 
fornications and abominations of the earth. 3. 
The Woman, claiming the purest womanliness, 
in the religious sense of the term (see ch. xii.), 
drunken—with the blood of the saints; with the 
blood, even, of the martyrs of Jesus—of Jesus, 
Whose mother, sister, bride, she would fain be 
called. 

The Beast on which she rides has also great 
contradictions attaching to it. 1. Jt was and is 
not. The ungodly world-power was and is not— 





isin principle annihilated by Christianity. 2. 
It is not, and it will ascend out of the abyss, to a 
new development of ungodly worldly glory in 
face of Christianity. 3. It will ascend, to the 
end that it may go down into perdition. 4. It is 
the hardest riddle to all the pious, the admira- 
tion of all the earthly-minded. 5. Its seven heads 
are seven mountains, which, however, are in real- 
ity identical with many ebbing and flowing 
waters. 6. It goes to destruction in the conse- 
crated septenary of its kings, only to revive 
again in the profane decenary of kings. 7. It 
has long borne the Woman on its colossal body, 
and will at last destroy her with its ten horns. 
8. The monstrous dividedness of the Beast is 
transformed into perfect unitedness in the war- 
fare against the Harlot. 9. The Woman goes 
to destruction through the contradiction of her 
similarity to the Lamb and her affinity to the 
Beast. 

Special.—[Ver. 1.] Come, I will show thee the 
judgment of the great Harlot. Her appearance 
itself, therefore, is, primarily, her judgment. 
We are not to shun speaking of this judgment; 
but we must not interpret it rudely, in a man- 
ner offensive to the legal system of faith and 
worship. We have, therefore, to distinguish 
(1) between the Woman and the Beast which 
bears her; (2) between the symbolic form of 
the Woman, which embraces a symbolic Baby- 
lon, and her historic and most prominent organs 
and central points; (3) at the same time we are 
to recognize the fact that the corruption of the 
Church converges, more or less, to historic 
nodes, and is therein consummated. Babylon 
is everywhere in the Church, and yet is nowhere 
perfectly palpable; it, however, has its historic 
zenith-points. (Who, for instance, could refuse 
to reckon consummate Byzantinism, Mormon- 
ism and other sects based upon a pretension to 
inspiration, as forming portions of Babylon ?)— 
As many Antichrists appear in the fore-ground 
of Antichristianity (1 John ii. 18), so in the 
foreground of the consummate Babylon of the 
last time there are many Babylons, especially 
predominantly spiritual and predominantly 
secular figures of Babylon.—A leading mark 
of Babylon is the universal ruinous effect which 
proceeds from the very city which prztends to be 
and once was a teacher and educator of the 
nations; this effect is two-fold and in many 
respects antithetic: the seduction of kings to 
fanatical worldliness, and of nations to fanatical 
mock-holiness.—[Ver. 2.] With whom the kings 
of the earth committed fornication. An old and yet 
in many respects new story. History points toa 
whole series of dynasties which have been ruined 
by fanaticism, or have at least been brought to 
the very verge of ruin.—History tells us of na- 
tions that have been made drunk, and that have, 
more or less, sunk intonationalruin. Fallen or 
sunken Christian kingdoms in the East and West. 
—[Vers. 8, 4.] The similarity and the differ- 
ence between the picture of ch. xii. and that of . 
the present chapter: 1. Between the phases of 
the Woman ; 2. Between the phases of the wild- 
erness; 3. Between the relative positions of the 
Woman and the Beast.—Contrast between the 
wilderness abode of the Woman and her luxury. 
—Contrast between her perilous equestrian seat, 
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figuring a taming of the Beast, and her festal at- 
tire. (There is also a distinction between war- 
boots—Eph. vi. 15—and slippers.)— Contrast 
between the golden cup and the abominations 
contained in it.—[Ver. 5.] The name on the 
forehead—manifest and yet a mystery.—The old 
antithesis: Babylon and Zion. — [Ver. 6.] 
Amazement of John (see Exea. Norss).—Horror 
of the holy mind at a caricature of the holy. 
—Strange manifestation of unnaturalness in the 
corruptions of the Church.—Ver. 8. How the 
earthly-minded are, by the terrible aspect of the 
Beast, kept in a state of dependence upon the 
Woman, as long as the latter sits upon the Beast. 
—Ver. 9. Hither an understanding that hath wis- 
dom. Profane learning can only misinterpret 
this enigmatical phenomenon.—The world-mo- 
narchies, see Exra. Nores.—Waverings of un- 
redeemed humanity between the false unity of 
the world-monarchy and a dissipation into hea- 
thenism, barbarism, savageness.—Continuance 
of this wavering in the antithesis of the Hier- 
archy and separatism, absolutism and radicalism. 
—[Ver. 12.] The ten horns: Or the fall of reli- 
gious absolutism is followed by the rule of an 
irreligious radicalism.—[Ver. 13.] Demonic 
union of the ten horns. The principle of this 
union is to be found in their hatred of the Lamb, 
whose shadow they still persecute in the Woman. 
—Ver. 14. The Lamb shall conquer them. Find 
the agreement between this and ch. xiii. 7. Of 
a conquest through [seeming] defeat, and a de- 
feat through [seeming] conquest. What con- 
trasts between the inner and the outer world, 
between the passing moment and the future, be- 
tween seeming and being, are contained in the 
preceding paragraph.—The Beast as the conque- 
rov of the Harlot, conquered by the Lamb.— 
Comp. the Old Testament prophecies against Ba- 
bylon, especially Jer. li.—Fearful mission of the 
ten kings (ver. 17).—[Ver. 16.] Threefold 
judgment upon the Woman.—[Ver. 12.] The 
Antichristian power lasts but one hour, t.e., a 
short time; but it is an hour in the theocratico- 
religious sense, a sore and painful hour of temp- 
tation [trial]. The union of the wicked occurs 
only in special moments of judgment and never, 
through an abolition of their inner egoistical 
division, attains to the oneness of the saints.— 
Ver. 18. in relation to ver. 7. In Heaven, the 
unnatural appearance of the Woman is itself, al- 
ready, ‘‘the judgment of the great Harlot.” 
Srarke: Application of the judgment upon 
Babylon to the *“idolatrous Church of the Pa- 
pacy.” Reasons for this application: ‘the 
great magnificence and ostentation of this Church 
in the external worship of God; the blandish- 
ments and flatteries which it employs to draw 
people to itself, etc.’ Fornication is interpreted 
as spiritual adultery, apostasy from Christ, the 
Husband of the Church. It is easy to learn who 
this Harlot is, from.the description of her, and 
from her antithesis, the Bride of the Lamb. Her 
equestrian posture indicates that she derives 
her might and authority from the Beast and that 
she rules over it ;—that she has arbitrarily sub- 
jected the Roman Empire to herself, has placed 
herself above emperors and kings, and has in- 
stated and deposed them. The crimson and 
bloody hue [of the Beast] is indicative of the 
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bloodthirstiness excited in it by the persuasions 
of the Harlot.—[Ver. 4.] Arrayed in purple and 
scarlet: purple, to indicate her usurped royal ex- 
altation and pre-eminence above all potentates ; 
and scarlet, to indicate her thirst for the blood 
of the saints. The true Church is resplendent 
only in the robe of Christ. There is nothing so 
abominable and unclean that it cannot be dis- 
guised and decorated with a tinsel of this world. 
—Ver. 5. The whole essence of false religion is 
a mystery, but a mystery of iniguity and all god- 
lessness (2 Thess. ii, 7). As the mystery of 
Christ passes all understanding and incites to 
godliness, so the mystery of iniquity is conceived 
by pure serpent-cunning and contains nothing but 
deception; note, ¢.g., the miraculous power resi- 
dent, as the Church of Rome pretends, in certain 
pictures and images, ete.—[Ver. 6.] A leading 
mark of the false Church: pagan Rome, in the 
three centuries [of her existence subsequent to 
the Christian era], shed less blood, by far, than 
so-called Christian Rome. (Starke adduces 
the example of France, in particular. )—Ver. 8. 
And yet is: This is not to be understood as re- 
ferring to Antiochus himself or to such Anti- 
christian regents as stood in the fiercest spirit 
of Antiochus (Hoffmann’s view ?).—Ver. 9. Un- 
derstanding and wisdom are two different things. 
There may be understanding without wisdom, 
but there can be no wisdom without understand- 
ing.—(Starke mentions the seven mountains of 
Rome; he remarks, however, that the Apocalyp- 
tic seven mountains have also: been interpreted as 
seven famous Popes.)—Ver. 12. Marginal gloss, 
(Luther): These are the other kings,—for in-~ 
stance, of Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, France 
(!).—QursneL: The Lamb suffers and succumbs 
in His members, and the members, whilst they 
are oppressed, conquer in the Lamb (Rom. viii. 
37).—Ver. 16. This verse is entirely subversive 
of the opinion that the Beast denotes the Pope. 
—Great cities, great sins; and by the example 
of such cities, whole countries are seduced (Jer. 
xxiii. 15). 

AUBERLEN (p. 817 [Eng. Trans.]): The fact 
that the Harlot is judged first, is not only in 
harmony with the general principle, that judg- 
ment must begin at the house of God (Jer. xxv. 
29; Ezek. ix. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 17), but a restora- 
tion of actual truth is also designed. The ob- 
ject which, in effect, alone continues to exist— 
is recognized as existing—at the time indicated 
[the time of the judgment of the Harlot], is the 
world; for even the Church now courts only its 
favor, even for the Church 7 is the only reality. 
Against such a Church, the world must carry the 
day; and therefore the Harlot is not judged by 
the Lord Himself, but by the Beast and its kings. 

GraEBER: [Ver. 5.] A mother of harlots is one 
who brings up others to harlotry.—Ver. 6. It must 
needs be a subject of highest amazement that 
Christians, or those who pretend to be Christians, 
can reach such a pass.—[ Ver. 16.] The Catholic 
States will in great part themselves accomplish 
the work of the destruction of the papacy, 

LagmmeErt (Das Thier und der falsche Prophet, 
p. 86): ‘The origin of Babel [Babylon] is re- 
lated, Gen. xi. (comp. with ch. x. 8-12). This 
[Gen. xi.] is the same chapter which, in its se- 
cond part, gives the genealogy of the chosen 
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Shemite, Abraham, and closes by describing the 
exode of Terah and his family from Chaldea and 
their entrance into Canaan. Here, therefore, 
we already have the foundation and beginnings 
of that grand dualism which runs through the 
whole of the Sacred Writings and the entire his- 
tory of mankind down to the consummation. 
The founder of Babel was a grandson of him who 
scoffed at his father, and his name was Wimrod, 
i. e., rebel. Human arrogance built the city and 
the tower, to make itself a name—not to the honor 
of God’s name; of its own strength and will— 
not at the behest of God. The inner motives 
were thoughts of arrogance, of the deification of 
‘man and of self.” 

CHANTEPIE DE LA-SavssayE, De Toekomst, p. 
117. Man kann zeggen, dat de grond der tegenstel- 
ling der beide rijken reeds ligt in de paradijs-belofte. 
Doch wat daar nog slechts in het allgemeen genceemd 
wordt het zaad der slang, etc., verkrigt immer meer 
kleur en gestalte. 

[From Tue CoMpREHENSIVE COMMENTARY, — 
The Lord takes pleasure in satisfying His peo- 
ple concerning the reason and equity of His 
judgments on His enemies; that they may not be 
intimidated by the severity of them, or fail to 
adore and praise Him on that account.—Great 
prosperity, pomp and splendor, commonly feed 
the pride and lusts of the human heart; yet they 
form no security against Divine vengeance.— 
Those who allure or tempt others to sin, must 
expect more aggravated punishment, in pro- 
portion to the degree of the mischief done by 
them. (Scorr.)] 


Srcrion FIrteEntH. 


First Special End-Judgment ; Judgment upon Ba- 
bylon. Harth-picture. (Ch. xviii.) 

General.—That essential judgment of Babylon 
which lies in her very appearance, and has been 
manifested in the light of Heaven, is here un- 
folded on earth in a distinct series of evolutions. 

The first Act of the judgment, as executed by 
the Angel from Heaven, consists of the verdict 
upon Babylon, the sentence of Divine justice. 

The second Act is the incipient execution of 
the judgment in the social sphere of justice. It 
is divided into two actions: (1) The people of 
God go out of Babylon (vers. 4, 6), and (2) the 
world is commissioned to react against Babylon 
in pursuance of the same law of violence which 
she herself has exercised (vers.'6, 8). The uni- 
versality of her judgment is expressed in the de- 
spair and lamentation of all her allies, who are 
too cowardly to take her part, but-yet are stricken 
with her. The third Act is the complete historic 
repudiation of Babylon, executed by the strong 
Angel with a millstone, in a symbolic act. 

The whole constitutes the greatest tragedy of 
the world, complete in three or five Acts, accord- 
ing to the greater or less prominence bestowed 
upon the middle items: 

1. The guilt of Babylon towards humanity ; 

2. The exode of the people of God from her; 
: 8. The reaction of the hostile world against 

er; 

4, The lamentation of her friends—a prelude 
to the final catastrophe: 

5. The final catastrophe. 








The Angel who, descending from Heaven, lightens 
the earth with his radiance, and proclaims the fall 
of Babylon, is also, without doubt, the actual 
spiritual author of her judgment. For he has 
great authority, and transports her judgment from 
Heaven to earth. That is, that judgment which 
is already declared in the sphere of the celestial 
Spirit, with the delineation of the character of 
Babylon, now, through the heavenly illumina- 
tion proceeding from the Angel, becomes a sub- 
ject of the universal consciousness of mankind. 
We hold that the Angel represents evangelic 
Christianity in the full development of the 
beauty of its moral and humane principles. For 
Babylon has outraged all these principles, from 
liberty of conscience to the recognition of public 
law. She has perverted her claim to be the edu- 
cator of mankind into the exact opposite, having 
become the seducer and destroyer of humanity. 

The cry of this Angel is followed by the voice 
from Heaven, the sentence of the heavenly Spirit, 
the law of the Kingdom of God—declaratory, on 
the one hand, of the right of the Church (come 
forth out of her) and, on the other hand, of the right 
of the State (recompense to her), and expressing it- 
self, thirdly, as the spirit of history and poetry, 
in the portrayal of the great lamentations, The 
tragic coloring of this entire judgment-scene 
is distinctly brought out in all this; it is parti- 
cularly prominent, however, in the symbolic 
execution of the final catastrophe. 

Special.—[ Ver. 1.] Who is the Angel who 
comes down from Heaven, and whose glory light- 
ens the earth ?—[Ver. 2.] The,mighty cry over 
Babylon. Fallen! failen! or the perfect cer- 
tainty that Babylon wil] fall on earth, even as 
she has already fallen in the sight of God.—Con- 
trast betwixt what Babylon should be and what 
she has become.—[Ver. 3.] Babylon’s trans- 
gression against mankind: (1) against the na- 
tions, (2) against the kings, (38) against the rich 
and great.—[Ver. 4.] Call tothe people of God, 
to come out from Babylon: 1. Meaning of the 
call; 2. Motive of the call; 8. Neglect of the 
call (latitudinarianism); 4. Misinterpretation 
of the call (separatism).—[ Vers. 4, 6.] Diverse 
conduct of the Church and the world toward 
guilty Babylon.—Retributory right of the world. 
This remains pure only in so far as it remains an 
execution of the right and keeps itself free from 
fanaticism.—[Ver. 8.] Recompense of corpo- 
real fiery judgments by a social and spiritual 
judgment of fire.—[Vers. 7, 8.]\ Contrast be- 
tween the haughty self-blinding of Babylon and 
her imminent and great day of judgment.—The 
City of the Seven Mountains: yesterday and to- 
day.—[Vers, 9-19.] The three lamentations of 
the world over the fall of Babylon. Common 
characteristics of them: 1. A view of her fall; 
2, A standing afar off and refraining from 
taking her part; 38. A participation in the 
stroke that has fallen upon her—but in the sor- 
row of this world, with no recognition of the 
justice of the blow, of its nature as a judgment, 
or of the Judge Who has inflicted it.—Heaven’s 
judgments, earth’s tragedies.—[Vers. 9, 10.] 
‘Lamentation of the kings (see Exsa. Notzs).— 
[Vers. 11, 15-17]. Lamentation of the great, 
the supporters of the luxury of the earth.— 
[Vers. 17-19]. Lamentation of the pilots o 
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tradesmen.—Community and division of egois- 
tical interests in the lamentations over the fall 
of Babylon.—Ironical enumeration of the depre- 
ciated goods of Babylon (vers. 12-14).,—As the 
Church in its way, and the State in its way, so 
science and art in their way are concerned in 
the judgment upon Babylon.—The unspiritual 
lamentation of the world over the fall of Babylon 
contains the germ of that judgment which is later 
to descend upon the world.—[Ver. 21.] The 
symbolic act of the strong Angel, a representa- 
tion of the grand final catastrophe itself.— 
[Vers. 22, 23.] Babylon’s desolation. Her spi- 
ritual desolation shall be followed by an esthetic 
desolation, and to this a desolation of business 
and of home life shall succeed.—Ver. 24. The 
summit of Babylon’s guilt: she is the murderess 
of the prophets and saints.—This verse is sup- 
plemental to ver. 3. 

Starke: Ver. 2; comp. Is. xxi. 7; Jer. li 8 
The repetition of the word [ fallen] is indicative 
of the greatness and certainty of the fall.—Ver. 
4, This exode is based upon a gracious leading 
out on the part of God. There are certain grades 
in the execution of it, and it is performed as fol- 
lows: 1, With the heart, by a right belief and 
acknowledgment of the truth, and hatred of 
false doctrine; 2. With the mouth, by a public 
confession of the truth, and rejection of errors; 
3. With the body, by a going away from those 
places in which Babylon has its throne and su- 
perstition.—God’s people and Church are, par- 
tially, still in Babylon, although hidden; other- 
wise God could not command them to come out. 
—[Ver. 5.] Sins that cry unto Heaven (Gen. 
iv. 10), whose measure is full, and upon which 
final ruin follows.—Ver. 7. These words are 
taken from Isa, xlvii. 5-10. The greater the se- 
curity and pride of the wicked, the more terri- 
ble is their punishment.—Ver. 8. As Babylon 
burned innocent martyrs with fire, so shall she 
herself be burned with fire.—Ver. 10. The fear 
of torment may cause us (outwardly) to remove 
far from those with whom we have sinned, but 
love to God alone can make their sin odious to 
us.—Ver. 12. QuusnzeL: Let us gather treasures 
that will endure to eternity; nought is eternal 
save that which is done with a view to eternity. 
Ver. 16. The world does not mourn over the loss 
of eternal salvation, but over the loss of riches 
and external magnificence.—Ver. 20. Itis at the 
downfall of evil, and at Divine vengeance that 
the pious rejoice; not out of a carnal mind and 
self-love, but by the ordinance of God and from 
the love of righteousness (Ps. xci. 8).—Ver. 21. 
The wicked fall into the abyss of perdition as 
stones fall into the abyss of the sea. That which 
the world regards as highly exalted finally meets 
with the deeper fall (Ezek. xxi. 26).—Ver. 24. 
The slaughter of true believers under the papacy 
is like the murder of the saints in the beginning 
of the world.—Great cities are destroyed on 
account of the many and enormous sins that are 
committed in them.—God reckons to the charge 
of the wicked all the sins of their ancestors, 
because they tread in their foot-steps (and the 
guilt of their ancestors attains its consummation 
and meridian in them). 

Schitissel zur Offenb. Joh. durch einen Kreuzritter 
(p. 289): The most terrible thing for a human 





community is when the salt of the earth, that 
should preserve it from corruption, is taken out 
of it by death or emigration, when the props of 
the rotten building give way, when Lot is led 
forth from Sodom, because there are not even 
ten righteous men therein. 

[From M. Hunry: Ver. 4. Those that are 
resolved to partake with wicked men in their 
sins must receive of their plagues.—Ver. 5. 
When the sins of a people reach up to heaven, 
the wrath of God will reach down to earth.— 
Ver. 7. God will proportion the punishment of 
sinners to the measure of their wickedness, 
pride and security.—Vers. 9-19. The pleasures 
of sin are but for a season, and they will end in 
dismal sorrow. | 


Sxction SIxTEENTH. 


Second Special End-Judgment, or the Judgment 
upon the Beast (Antichrist) and his Prophet. 
a. Heavenly World-picture of the Victory. (Ch. 
xix, 1-16.) 

General.—The heavenly post-celebration of 
the judgment upon the Harlot issues in a pre- 
celebration of the marriage of the Bride. For 
the Harlot and the Bride bear toward each other 
the indissoluble relation of a contradictory anti- 
thesis. Heaven, or the Church Triumphant, and 
not God’s Church on earth, celebrates, pre-emi- 
nently, the judgment of the Harlot; for an exalted 
stand-point is requisite for this celebration, and 
with lesser spirits, vulgar minds, it might easily 
degenerate into fanaticism. Even in the Heaven 
of consummate spiritual life, the positive result 
of that judgment is the thing which is first 
rejoiced over. The salvation and the glory and 
the power are our God's. Not until after this, is 
the satisfaction of justice touched upon (ver. 2). 
The perfect fixedness of the judgment is next 
set forth (ver. 8). The whole heavenly post- 
celebration of the judgment is completed in an 
antiphony, in which the natural relations seem 
to be inverted, in that the twenty-four Hilders 
and four Life-forms utter the Amen, which is 
supplemented by the third Mallelujah. Thus 
a three-fold heavenly Hallelujah is devoted to 
the rejoicings over the judgment. The Church 
of God on earth is now commanded to join in the 
celebration, and her rejoicing assumes the form 
of a pre-celebration of the marriage of the Bride. 
The delineation of the simple, yet august, adorn- 
ment of the Bride, and the glorification of the 
imminent marriage, are followed by the appear- 
ance of the Bridegroom, coming from Heaven, 
on His warlike and victorious march against the 
Beast. 

Special.—[Vers. 1-4.] Three-fold Hallelujah 
of the Church Triumphant over the fall of Baby- 
lon. This feature is the more significant, since 
it is here only that the Hallelujah appears in 
the Apocalypse. The Hallelujah is also philo- 
logically significant ; Jehovah, the Covenant-God, 
is glorified, because Babylon obscured His glory 
and power to the uttermost through her idola- 
try; in that she, on the one hand, corrupted the 
earth with her idolatry, and, on the other, killed 
the servants of God, who sought His glory. The 
rising of the smoke of her torment becomes a 
Hallelujah as an eternal visible assurance that 
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the salvation and the glory, and the power of 
God, in redeemed souls, are established forever. 
—[Ver. 5.] The heavenly order for a general 
song of praise.—[Vers. 6, 7.] The song of 
praise: 1. The sound of it; 2. The contents of 
it.—The marriage of the Lamb. It will essen- 
tially consist in the fame of God’s glory.—The 
beholding of the glory of God constitutes the bliss 
of the beatified. The bliss of the beatified is the 
highest glorification of God.—Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.—[ Ver. 8. ] 
The Bride in her adornment.—lIn antithesis to 
the Harlot in her gorgeous, but blood-colored, 
attire.—[ Ver. 9.] Blessedness of those who are 
called to the marriage of the Lamb.—Every pre- 
vious beatitude has this for its end and aim. 
This is true, above all, of the beatitudes in Matt. 
v.; and also of that in Rev. xiv. 13.—God’s 
words, pure essential facts: They will be ma- 
nifested to be the most real realities.—[Ver. 
10.] Repeated repudiation of the worship 
offered by John to angelic beings — comp. 
chap. xxii. 9. — The measure of inward de- 
votion is the measure of the purity of the 
worship which we offer to God. This inward 
devotion, however, is not to be defined simply 
in accordance with our feeling; least of all, as 
a mere ecstatic sentiment; but also intellectu- 
ally, and as an ethical readiness.—The witness 
of (concerning) Jesus, the real prophecy of this 
world’s history. —[Vers. 11-16.] The Bride- 
groom, in His going forth for the final redemp- 
tion and emancipation of the Bride: 1. His 
forth-going from Heaven; 2. His character; 
8. His appearance; 4. His title; 5. His army; 
6. His power (ver. 15); 7. His right. 

Srarke (ver. 1): Hallelujah. There is here, 
probably, an allusion to the six Psalms, from the 
exiii. to the exviii., which were called the great 
Hallelujah, and were sung at high festivals, 
especially at the Feast of Tabernacles (Ps. civ. 
35).—Ver. 2, from Deut. xxii. 43. Splendor, 
power, subtlety, adherents—all cannot save 
when God wills to punish. He fears none of 
them.—Ver. 8, from Is, xxxiv, 10.—Ver. 4. 
The praise of God that issues from a heart that 
is full of God, fills and kindles other hearts to 
His praise.—Ver. 6. (This verse Starke inter- 
prets as holding forth the prospect of the con- 
version of the Jews.) Although there are 
diverse voices and powers, there is yet one 
Spirit, one faith, one consonance of the whole 
Church.—Ver. 7, The preparation of the Bride 
consists in her constantly becoming more quali- 
fied for the reception of all the treasures of sal- 
vation acquired by her Bridegroom.—Ver. 9. 
[ Write.| The Divine authority of the matter to 
be recorded and of this entire Book is the more 
strongly indicated, the more frequent the occur- 
rence of this expression (ch. i. 11, 19; ii. 1, 8, 
12, 18; iii. 1, 7, 14; xiv. 18).—[Ver. 10.] 
John was not mistaken in the person of the 
Angel, for he well knew that he was no Divine 
person. (Starke here wrongfully assumes that 
not worship, but only an humble expression of 
reverence, is here denoted.)—Ver. 11. Heaven 
opens before Christ, both in the condition of His 
humiliation and in that of His exaltation.—Ver. 
12. Christ has, not one, but many crowns, be- 
cause He has gained many victories, and is the 





King of kings.—Ver. 14. [In heaven] the faith- 
ful are resplendent in white linen, though here 
they may bear the cross.—Ver. 16. Kings can- 
not be happier than in yielding themselves sub- 
jects of Christ. 

Spuraron, Stimmen aus der Offend. Joh., p. 
1382. [Ver. 12. And on His head many crowns. ] 
The Saviour’s many crowns. Oh, ye well know 
what a Head that is; its wondrous history ye 
have not forgotten. A Head that once reclined, 
lovely and infantine, on the bosom of a woman. 
A Head that bowed meekly and willingly in 
obedience to a carpenter. A Head that in later 
years became a well of weeping and a fountain 
of tears (Jer. ix. 1; Heb. v. 7). A Head whose 
sweat was as it were great drops of blood, fall- 
ing upon the earth (Luke xxii. 44). A Head 
that was spit upon, whose hairs were plucked 
out. A Head which at last, in the fearful death- 
struggle, wounded by the crown of thorns, gave 
utterance to the terrific death-cry (Ps. xxii. 1): 
Lama Sabachthani! (The death-ery was: Father, 
into Thy hands, etc.) A Head that afterwards 
slept in the grave; and—to Him Who liveth and 
was dead, and behold, He is living now forever- 
more (Rev. i. 18), be glory—a Head that rose 
again from the grave, and looked down, with 
beaming eyes of love, upon the woman who stood 
mourning by the sepulchre. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 10. This fully con- 
demns the practice of the papists in worshipping 
the elements of bread and wine, and saints, and 
angels.—From Tur CoMPREHENSIVE COMMEN- 
rary: Vers. 1-4. All heaven resounds with the 
high praises of God, whenever He executes His 
‘true and righteous judgments’’ on those who 
corrupt the earth with pernicious principles and 
ungodly practices, and when He avenges the 
blood of His servants on their persecutors. 
Who then are they that throw out insinuations, 
or openly speak of cruelty and tyranny, on 
hearing of these righteous judgments, but rebels 
who blasphemously take part with the enemies 
of God and plead against His dealings towards 
them ? (Scorr.)—Ver. 10. If the highest of holy 
creatures greatly fear and decidedly refuse undue 
honor, how humbly should we sinful worms of 
the earth behave ourselves! (Scorr.)—From 
Barnes: Ver. 1. All that there is of honor, 
glory, power, in the redemption of the world, 


‘belongs to God, and should be ascribed to Him. 


—From Bonar: Ver. 10. The testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy. The theme or burden 
of the Bible is Jesus. Not philosophy, nor 
science, nor theology, nor metaphysics, nor mo- 
rality, but Jesws. Not mere history, but history 
as containing Jesus. Not mere poetry, but poetry 
embodying Jesus. Not certain future events, 
dark or bright, presented to the view of the 
curious or speculative, but Jesus; earthly events 
and hopes and fears only as linked with Him.] 


Srction SEVENTEENTH. 


Second Special End-Judgment. 
of the Victory over the Beast. 
Christ for Judgment. 
(Ch. xix. 17 —az. 5.) 
General.—We must distinguish here: 1. The 

premise of the last time, the features of 


b. Harth-picture 
The Parousia of 
The Millennial Kingdom. 
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which are to be gathered from other pas- 
sages; 2. Christ’s war, in His Parousia, with 
the Beast and the False Prophet, and the judg- 
ment upon them and their Antichristian king- 
dom; 8. The chaining of Satan, and the Millen- 
nial Kingdom thus introduced. 

The features of the last time, corresponding 
to its character as here pre-supposed, are visible 
throughout the eschatology of the Scriptures. 
See Matt. xxiv. 22 sqq.; Mark xiii. 21 sqq.; 
Luke xvii. 26 sqq.; xxi. 26 sqq.; Rom. xi.; 2 
Thess. ii. 7sqq.; 2 Tim. iii..1 sqq.; 2 Pet. iii. ; 
1 John ii. 18; Jude 14,15. Compare especially 
the terminal points in the eycles of the Apoca- 
lypse itself: ch. iii. 20; vi. 12 sqq.; x. 7; xi. 7; 
xili., beginning, particularly, with ver. 11; xvii. 
16. These traits are incipiently set forth in the 
Old Testament; comp. Is. Ixiii. sqq.; Ezek. 
Xxxvi. 33; xxxvii. 21; Dan. ix. 2; Hosea xiv. 
6; Joel iii. 1; Zephaniah; Hag. ii. 6; Zech. 
xii. It should be noted, that in Zechariah as 
well as in Ezekiel two judgments upon the 
nations are distinguished: viz. a more special 
one, followed by the restoration of Israel, and a 
general one, with which the end-time closes. 
Comp. Zech. xii. and xiv., and also Ezek. xxxvi. 
with xxxvili. and xxxix. 

The spiritual situation which superinduces 
the symptoms of the last time consists in the 
complete secularization of the Church—the car- 
nal security of Christians, the spiritual luke- 
warmness of congregations, an extinction of 
the old foci of Christendom, and a corresponding 
extension of the Kingdom of God amongst hea- 
then and Jews. 

The actual date at which the last time begins 
corresponds with the fall of Babylon. The con- 
summate Antichristianity of the world has exe- 
cuted judgment upon the wavering Antichris- 
tianity in the Church; the former has, however, 
drawn an apostate of the Church—the False 
Prophet—into its service, and with his help it 
obtains a social victory, in that rd Karéyov is 
taken away (2 Thess. ii. 6), or in that the two, 
Sons of Oil (Rev. xi.) are killed, 

Antichristian pseudo-Christianity, expressing 
itself not only in hierarchical, but also in secta- 
rian announcements of Here is Christ and There 
is Christ, has turned into pseudo-Christian Anti- 
christianity ; practical atheism, or the negation 
of all faith, has begotten a lying positivism 
which prosecutes human deification even to the 
production of the dezfied man, the culmination 
point of the Antichristian tendency. For human 
deification is at this juncture no longer a “ wor- 
ship of genius,” but the deification of the masses 
—nay, more, of the Beast, of the brutal power 
and carnal self-seeking of the masses, and this 
fundamentally depraved generalization must ne- 
eessarily, through the worship of agitators, turn 
into the worship of the agitator kar’ éoyjv. 

The actual mark of the last short, but grievous 
time, is a social terrorism which develops in 
company with the principles of Antichristianity. 
The perverted congregation of the Beast seeks 
to give itself a dogmatical and symbolical shape 
by its sign of recognition, the mark of the Beast: 
the faithful fall under the subtile social excom- 
munication of the last time. The characteris- 
tics of this grievous time are: a great testing, 


a great temptation, a great trial of endurance, 
a great purging, all of which, however, result 
in a great development of the sealed. The 
traits of the oppressed Widow thus develop 
into the traits of the Bride, and the cry 
of the oppressed forces its way to Heaven (Luke 
xviii. 1-7). 

The Parousia of Christ for war and victory is 
here, as in the Gospels, heralded by signs in 
Heaven and earth. With the cosmical sign of 
the Angel standing in the sun and proclaiming the 
approaching judgment, the cosmical signs in the 
Eschatological Discourse of the Lord correspond. 
The ethical sign on earth is the consummate con- 
spiracy of the kings, z.e., the supporters of Anti- 
christianity, and their preparation for battle 
against Christ. Comp. Ps.ii. In respect of the 
day of rebellion, the following declaration holds 
good for ever: Yo-day have I begotten Thee— 
z.e., set Thee in royal dominion. 

As to the battle itself, the Seer intimates that 
the same turn of affairs takes place here as in 
the building of the tower of Babel and in the 
Crucifixion of Christ, and, it might also be said, 
in the great persecution of the Christians under 
Diocletian. The point of an external combat 
is not reached; the Antichristian army seems to 
be smitten with absolute confusion (ch. xvi. 10). 
For the Beast is taken, like an individual malefac- 
tor; with him the False Prophet is seized, and 
both are cast into the luke of fire. That the 
slaying of the Antichristian army is expres- 
sive of a spiritual annihilation, is evident from 
the fact that they are slain with the sword which 
proceeds from the mouth of Christ. 

In respect to the chaining of Satan and to the 
Angel who accomplishes it, we refer to the Exug. 
Norges. We make the same reference in regard 
to the Millennial Kingdom. The idea of the 
coming of this pervades the whole of Sacred 
Writ (see Ps. Ixxii.; Isa. lxv., efc.). 

The First Resurrection, as the blossom of the 
resurrection time, as the result of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ (1 Cor. xv.), as the foretoken of 
the general resurrection, is also a time of great 
spiritual awakening and resurrection; to this 
period, doubtless, belongs the prospect of a 
more general restoration of Israel, for it oc- 
curs between the penultimate judgment upon 
the heathen ([nations] (the oixovuévy) and the last 
judgment (upon Gog and Magog). 

With the first resurrection, the first new hea- 
venly order of things is connected: the rule of 
Christ, in the midst of His people, over the world 
—a spiritual and social governing and judging 
as a foretoken of the last judgment. 

The adyss of the curse shut, the Heaven of bless- 
ing wide open: these are the characteristics of 
the great crisis which makes the owrypia visibly 
manifest throughout an entire zon. 

Special.—The appearing of Christ in its two 
aspects: 1, The war (ch. xix. 17-21); 2, The vic- 
tory (ch, xx. 1-5).—[Vers. 17, 18.] The Angel in 
thesun, and the meaning of his outery.—[ Ver. 19. ] 
The Antichristian revolt against the Lord and 
His army.—The spiritual combat in its form and 
results.—[ Chap. xx. 1-3.] The Angel who chains 
Satan (see Exxcet. Notzs).—Satan shall re- 
ceive his full dues when he shall be let loose 
again at the end of the thousand years. In 
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other words, evil must live itself out, or com- 
pletely accomplish its self-annihilation.—[ Vers. 
4-6.] Import of the first resurrection.—Traits 
cvom the picture of the Millennial Kingdom. 
Starke (Chap. xix. 18): Those who appre- 
hend this mystically, interpret thus: That ye 
may spoil the goods, etec.—Ver. 20. Those who 
apprehend this mystically, explain thus: The 
others, who were seduced [by the False Pro- 
phet], were more gently dealt with; they were 
either conquered and overcome by the sword of 
Christ’s mouth, His word, and willingly subjected 
their life and possessions to Christ, or they lay 
prostrate, proscribed and despised, as dead bo- 
dies. Those who, like birds of prey, have impo- 
verished and devoured others, shall themselves 
be devoured (2 Sam. xii. 9-11).—Chap. xx. 3. 
Marginal note by Lutazr: The thousand years 
must have begun at the time when this Book was 
written. Srarke, on the other hand: The 
thousand years are not past, but to come.—Satan 
has his certain time to be bound and to be loosed. 
—Ver. 4. Those who regard the thousand years 
as having already expired, apprehend the resur- 
rection spoken of here as a spiritual resurrection. 
(Starke adduces another explanation, accord- 
ing to which the resurrection is a physical one, 
but the life of the risen is in Heaven [2 Tim. ii. 
11,12]. The difficulty here originates, probably, 
in a fear of the ill-understood Seventeenth Arti- 
cle of the Augsburg Confession. The Seven- 
teenth Article, however, negatives the assump- 
tion of a millennium (qa) before the Parousia of 
Christ and the resurrection of the dead; (4) as 
a secular kingdom of the righteous, based on 
the oppression and subjection of the wicked.) 
Riemann, Die Lehre der Heiligen Schrift vom 
tausendjahrigen Reiche oder vom zukiinftigen Reiche 
Israel (in opposition to J. Diedrich, Schdnebeck, 
1858). It is only by caprice that the Millennial 
Kingdom can here be styled the future kingdom 
of Israel.—FLORKE, Die Lehre vom tausendjihrigen 
Reiche (Marburg, 1859). “Our view (of the 
Millennium) has its point of departure in a dif- 
ference with the Augsburg Confession.” (On 
this misunderstanding, see the remark in the 
preceding paragraph.) Srerrann, in his work 
entitled: Das Hinde der Zeiten, Vortrige iiber die 
Offend. des heil. Joh. (Berlin, 1870), also contro- 
verts this misunderstanding and Hengstenberg’s 
interpretation: ‘“Ebrard is right in saying 
that, in drawing up this Article, the Reformers 
rejected their own view of the Millennial Kingdom 
and thereby opened the way for a future correct 
view, etc. Therdles are changed, therefore; not 
those whe reject the Millennial Kingdom on the 
pasis of this Article, but we, who teach it in ac- 
cordance with the permission given us in this 
Article, stand on the platform of the Augsburg 
Confession” (p. 836). Muvrnoumeryer, on the 
other hand, intimates with sufficient plainness, 
in his Bibelstunden tiber die Offb. Joh. (Hanover, 
1870, p. 186), that orthodoxistic exegetical tra- 
dition and the dl-understood Seventeenth Article 
have induced him to place the Millennial King- 
dom in the past. He, however, does not reckon 
the thousand years from the time of John to 
‘Gregory VIL, with Luther, nor, with others, 
from the time of Constantine, but from the con- 
‘version of Germany—“ according to which inter- 





pretation the thousand years are now approach- 
ing their end, if we have not already entered 
upon the little time” (in which view he resembles 
Hengstenberg). 

Hepart, Fiir den Chiliasmus (Nuremberg, 
1859), points to the profitableness of the doctrine 
of the Millennial Kingdom (p. 24).—Die chiliast- 
ische Doktrin und thr Verhdltniss zur christlichen 
Glaubenslehre, by Dr. Jonann Nepomuk ScunetI- 
DER (see p. 73).—Das tausendjihrige Reich (in op- 
position to Hengstenberg), Giitersloh, 1860, p. 
98. In Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14 the house of Israel is 
spoken of in precisely the same manner (as in 
chap. xxxvi.), and there is nothing in the chap- 
ter which could indicate that in this section the 
house of Israel is not to be apprehended as the 
natural Israel, but that the prophecy relates to 
the Church. (See the further remarks on the 
subject, p. 99. Emphasisis judiciously laid upon 
the fact that the part which treats of Gog and 
Magog follows this promise. ) 

Curistiant, Bemerkungen zur Auslegung der 
Apokalypse (Riga, Bacmeister, p. 28). ‘*Empi- 
rical ecclesiasticity must be highly overrated by 
those who ascribe to such a Church-historical 
event as the constituting of Christianity the 
state-religion of the Roman world-kingdom, so 
high an import in the history of salvation [as to 
date the Millennial Kingdom therefrom], not- 
withstanding that the benefits of this event were 
accompanied by many evils attendant upon the 
externalization of the Church” (in opposition 
to Keil). 

Rincx, Die Schriftmissigkeit der Lehre vom tau- 
sendjihrigen Reich (in opposition to Hengsten- 
berg, Elberfeld, 1866, p.85). This expositor 
places the transformation of the faithful in this 
time. He also assigns the fulfillment of the fol- 
lowing prophecies to the same period: Micah iv. 
1-4; Isa. xi.; lxv. 17-25; Acts iii. 19-21; Rom. 
xi.; Amos ix. 9-15. Rinck likewise places the 
people of Israel at the head of the nations in the 
Millennial Kingdom, and makes them the leading 


missionary people of the earth. The Judaizing 


anticipations of Baumgarten, et a/., do not, how- 
ever, appear with any greater distinctness than 
attaches to them in the view just stated. It is 
in any case as one-sided to drop the symbolic 
element in favor of the historic, as to surrender 
the historic in favor of the symbolic element. 
Can the following words be understood of the 
Jewish people in the historical sense: ‘‘ When 
the multitude of the sea is converted unto him?” 
Israel has already, in the person of the historic 
Christ, taken the leading place amongst the na- 
tions, and in the persons of the Apostles it has 
become the principal missionary people on earth 
—this might suffice. According to Rom. xi., all 
Israel is to be saved, after the fullness [full num- 
ber] of the Gentiles has come in. In the end, 
only dynamical distinctions can be of weight, and 
when Christ comes to earth with all the elect 
Gentile Christians of all ages, an external pre- 
ponderance of the newly converied Jewish peo- 
ple is out of the question. ._The prospect of the 
more general conversion of Israel is, doubtless, 
rightly assigned to the Millennial Kingdom. A 
Christ in glory will remove the last hindrance 
of faith for all who have failed to accommodate 
themselves to the offense of the cross, not out of 
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malice, but through weakness and an obedience 
to Jewish traditions. For the Israelitish view, 
moreover, the expectation of a time of the glori- 
fication of the Theocracy on earth lay at the door, 
although this did not involve an approximation 
to the Christian modification of this doctrine. Yet 
even Isaiah, viewing the power of evil in the 
light of the Spirit, perceived that a chasm would 
intervene between the time of the Messiah’s hu- 
miliation and sufferings and the time of His glo- 
rification. Again, Ezekiel, in distinguishing be- 
tween the corruption of the central civilized 
‘world and that of the remote barbarian world, 
arrived at the foreview that the victory over an- 
ti-Messianism and Israel’s restoration should be 
followed by a late conflict with Gog and Magog. 

Votoxr, Der Chiliasmus, seiner neuesten Bekiimp- 
fung (Kein, Kommentar tiber Hzechiel) gegeniiber 
(Dorpat, 1869). ‘It may now be seen what im- 
portance should be attached to the position of 
Liinemann, who affirms (commenting on 1 Thess. 
iy. 14) that the idea of an intervening space be- 
tween the resurrection of believers and that of 
other men (Rev. xx.) is entirely foreign to the 
mind of the Apostle Paul. Precisely the con- 
trary is true. That idea is perfectly familiar to 
him—a fact which is admitted by Meyer, who 
remarks on 1 Oor. xy. 24, that Paul, following the 
example of Christ Himself, has bound up the 
doctrine of a two-fold resurrection with the 
Christian faith. Meyer here alludes to the 
avaoracic Tov dtkaiwy, mentioned by the Lord in 
Luke xiv. 14.” 

LavaTER, Aussichten in die Ewigkeit. Our 
Lord replies to the question of the Sadducees 
(Luke xx.) in the following terms: ‘Those who 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world 
and the resurrection of [E. V.: from] the dead, 
can die no more,” ete. From this it is evident 
that our Lord, in this passage, speaks of the re- 
surrection of the righteous as a felicity which 
pertains exclusively to them. 

[From M. Henry: Chap. xx. 1. Christ never 
wants proper powers and instruments to break 
the power of Satan, for He has the powers of 
heaven, and the keys of hell. ] 


Section EIGHTEENTH. 


Third or General End-Judgment. Judgment upon 
Satan and all his Associates. The Second Death. 
a. The Heavenly Prognosis. (Ch. xx. 6-8.) 


General.—As we must distinguish between the 
elect, who have part in the first resurrection, and 
the general throng of the blessed, we have also 
to distinguish between the blossom of the earth 
and of the nations, constituting the Millennial 
Kingdom, the eschatological otxovuévy, and the 
terrestrial orb in general and its masses of peo- 
ples. It is a prophecy corresponding with the 
most profound anthropology that the rudest con- 
stituents of humanity shall at last, at the insti- 
gation of Satan, instinctively band themselves 
together for an assault upon the City of God. 
The lineaments of this anticipation are distinctly 
expressed in the passages quoted from Ezekiel. 
From an ethical point of view, it is the funda- 
mental idea of this anticipation that evil shall, 
after. the annihilation of all its idealistic illu- 
sions, make one last attack upon the Kingdom 





of God, with the convulsive movement of pure 
brutality, savageness, hostility to, and rebellion 
against, the holy. From an ethnographical point 
of view, the remoter heathen Orient appears, in 
antithesis to the nearer theocratic Orient, as the 
natural lodgment of the elements for such a 
final struggle. Already the East has frequently 
threatened the civilized world of anterior Asia 
and Europe with its terrors, by its great mili- 
tary incursions. There fanaticism slumbers in 
millions,—in the diverse forms of Grseco-Catho- 
licism, Mohammedanism, and Paganism, the lat- 
ter of which is further sub-divided into the 
opposite ground-forms of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. Imagine a gigantic Oriental coali- 
tion, equipped with the most modern military 
instruments of the European world, its leaders 
inspired with the magic song of the three Apoca- 
lyptic frogs. In such a case, the ethically mon- 
strous assault against the Church of God must 
have the aspect of a Titanic cosmical power ;—the 
Divine cosmos, however, must also, infallibly, 
take upon itself an annihilating counter-agency. 
Special.—[Ver. 6.] Glory of the first resur- 
rection. The summit of life is the first resur- 
rection; the summit of death is the second death. 
—The true priestly domination in the Millennial 
Kingdom: 1. A domination of all the elect; 2. 
A domination with Christ.—[Ver. 7.] Sublimity 
of God’s power in the final loosing of Satan.— 
Last form of evil on earth.—Ver. 8. 1. The ab- 
solute majority in conflict against Christ; 2. 
Rude violence [might] in conflict against the 
consummate right of His Church; 3. The bru- 
talized power of earth in an assault upon the 
spirit-kingdom of God from Heaven. Consum- 
mate irrationality in its hatred of the consum- 
mate Kingdom of light, love and life.—The ser- 
pent nature of evil in its last struggle.—The last 
struggle itself, the foretoken of its destruction. 
Srarke (ver. 8): Satan is the greatest rover; 
he goes to and fro, in order to seduce men and 
todo harm. (Jobi. 7. In other words: Demo- 
nic evil ever and anon issues forth from its dark 
nothingness, without rule or system, but yet 
sympathetically, or rather in sympathetic anti- 
pathies, and consistently. Oneness inthe King- 
dom of God is based upon harmony in the Spirit; 
oneness in the kingdom of darkness is based upon 
a conspiracy for Antichristian purposes. ) 
GRranBER (p. 3857). [Ver. 9.] And fire came 
down from Heaven. This figurative expression 
indicates that their ruin is brought about by a 
special event, sent by God, the saints themselves 
having no hand inthe matter. This is described 
with more particularity, Ezek. xxxvili, 21-23. 
[From M. Hunry: Ver. 6. None can be blessed 
but they that are holy; and all that are holy shall 
be dlessed.cFrom Bonar: Ver. 6. The First Re- 
surrection. 1. Whenisit tobe? When the Lord 
comes the second time. (See 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 
Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 1). 2. Whom it is to 
consist of. This passage speaks only of the mar- 
tyrs and the non-worshippers of the Beast ; but 
other passages show that all His saints are to be 
partakers of this reward. Oneness with Christ 
now secures for us the glory of that day. 3. 
What tt does for those who share it. It brings them 
(1) Blessedness. God only knows how much that 
word implies, as spoken by Him who cannot lie, 
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who exaggerates nothing, and whose simplest 
words are His greatest. (2) Holiness. They 
are consecrated to God and purified, both out- 
wardly and inwardly. (8) Preservation from the 
second death. Their connection with death, in 
every sense, is done forever. (4) The possession 
of a heavenly priesthood. They are made priests 
unto God and Christ—both to the Father and the 

Son. Priestly nearness and access; priestly power 

and honor and service; priestly glory and dignity ; 

—this is their recompense. (5) The possession of 

the kingdom.—Sinner, what isresurrection to bring 

to you?] 
Section NINETEENTH. 

Third or General End-Judgment. b. Harth-pic- 
ture of the Last Judgment. (Ch. xz. 9, 10.) 
General and Special.—Brief history of the great- 

est war. 1. The war: (a) they went up; (0) 

they surrounded the camp of the saints and the be- 

loved city. 2. The defeat: (a) fire from Heaven 
devoured them; (6) Satanis cast into the lake of fire. 

—Great Heaven as an ally of this little earth.— 

The Kingdom of the Lord must always be victo- 

rious.—The greater the danger which menaces 

the people of God, the more wondrous their pre- 
seryation.__The last victory, in its magnitude: 

Most wonderful (apparently without a weapon 

of defense), most mysterious (from Heaven), 

most glorious (destruction of Satan forever), 

Starke: Those who regard this vision as, in 
part, fulfilled, apprehend it as relating to Turks, 
Tartars, Scythians and Mohammedans, etc. 
Those who take it, in company with the thousand 
years, as still future, ete. (Confused mingling 
of the most diverse periods!)—DimrreL: O 
wretched hellish trinity! The Beast, the False 
Prophet and Satan, are tormented in the fiery 
lake to all eternity. 

H. Boumer (p. 293): The fact here presented, 
to wit, that Satan, after having been bound, 
shall at last be loosed again for a short time, 
seems to us to constitute a deep and weighty 
truth; not because sin can be traced only to a 
seduction through Satan, but because we must 
naturally suppose that God will, at some future 
day, permit all who set Him at defiance to unite 
themselves for the last possible battle against 
Him and thus prosecute their abuse of liberty to 
the climax of self-inflicted judgment. We hold 
this final emergence of Satan to be necessary, 
because without it there would be no real finale 
to that conflict which was begun in apostasy from 
God, and, consequently, no full victory. 

[From M. Henry: God will, in an extraordi- 
nary and more immediate manner, fight this last 
and decisive battle of His people, that the victory 
may be complete, and the glory redound to Him- 
self.—From VaucHan: Upon this gathering, 
this confederation of infidelity, of ungodliness, 
and of atheism, will burst the light of Christ’s 
coming, and the devouring fire of God. ] 


Section TWENTIETH. 

The King- 
dom of glory. a. Heavenly World-picture of the 
Consummation. (Ch. xa. 11—xzi. 8.) 
General.—We here refer to our detailed treat- 

ment of the subject in the Exxanut. Norzus 

(p. 358 sqq.). 











Special.—The end of the old world, the natal 
hour of the new world. This truth is (1) pre- 
figured by life in nature (out of death, life); (2) 
grounded in the antithesis between the old and 
the new life of the Christian (the dying of the 
old man, the rising of the new man); (3) medi- 
ated, in its realization, by the verbal prophecies 
of Scripture and the real prophecies of the de- 
velopment of the Kingdom of God (every apparent 
down-going, the condition of a glorious resur- 
rection).—The end of the world, a presentiment 
of all creature-life.—The new world, an object 
of the aspiration of all the pious.—[ Vers. 11-15.] 
Individual features of the end of the world: The 
Judge; the down-going [of the old world]; the 
resurrection; the judgment; the Book of Life; 
the lake of fire.—[Ch. xx. 1 sqq.] The new 
world: A consummate reality; a new Heaven 
and a new earth; the new Jerusalem; the new 
habitation of God (ver. 8); the new existence 
(ver. 4); the new creation (ver. 5).—The Word 
of God, the foundation of the first world (John i. 
1 [-8]);—in the explication (and world-histo- 
ric operation) of His words, the foundation of 
the second world.—Certainty of the new world, 
(1) in respect of its Founder (ver. 6); (2) in re- 
spect of the heritage which it shall afford to the 
conquerors [ver. 7]; (8) in respect of the cer- 
tainty of its antithesis [the lake of fire, ver. 8]. 
—The second death? Infinitely mysterious in its 
nature. On the other hand, exceedingly clear 
as the final consequence, and hence the final pu- 
nishment, of consistent sin. The second death, the 
last consistent result of the first beginnings of 
evil.—The contradiction immanent in the figure 
of the lake of fire, in perfect accordance 
with the essence of godlessness: 1. Extreme 
agitation and motion; 2. In perfect aimless- 
ness; 8. Hence ethical self-consumption on 
the basis of physical indissolubleness.—Sig- 
nificant character-portrait of the lost under 
the superscription of the fearful. True he- 
roic courage in the light of eternity; and its 
aim. 


Srarke: There are two lines of opinion as to 
the vision set forth in chs. xxi. and xxii. Some 
consider that whilst it presents, chiefly, the con- 
dition of the Church on earth during the thou- 
sand years, a picture of the glorious state of the 
Church in Heaven is commingled with the former 
view; others hold that the contents of these two 
chapters refer particularly to the glorious state 
of the Church Triumphant in Heaven.—QursneL: 
(Comp. ch. xxi. 4 and John xvi. 20.) O precious 
tears of penitence and grief shed by the righteous 
and accounted worthy to be wiped away by the 
hand of God Himself. (Ver. 6.) God will yet 
manifest Himself to His Church as Alpha and 
Omega, and prove that the promise which He 
gave in the beginning, He will emphatically fulfill 
in the end.—QuusNEL ee 8]: There is a fear- 
Juliness which can condemn us equally with any 
misdoings, 


Cuaus Harms, Die Offenh. Joh. gepredigt (Kiel, 
1844; p. 183): The New Jerusalem. I. It has 
its name and form from that Jerusalem in Israel. 
II. But the glory of the new is far greater than 
the glory of the old. III. Greater, even, than 


anything the Prophets have predicted in regard 
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to it. IV. Yes, the new Jerusalem surpasses 
even Heaven and eternal blessedness. V. Chris- 
tians, have we this glorious city before our eyes? 
VI. And in our hearts? 

Haxen, Kosmische Bilder, Riga, 1862 (p. 190): 
The new Heaven and the new Earth. Ps. cii. 
25, 26; Heb. i. 10. In both passages the terms 
pass away [perish] and change are promiscuously 


. employed; the Heavens pass away only so far as 


_ heaven. 


they are changed. 

[From M. Henry: Vers. 11-15. Observe, 1. 
The throne and tribunal of judgment, great and 
white, very glorious, and perfectly just and 
righteous. 2. The Judge. 3. The persons to 
be judged. 4, The rule of judgment settled; 
the books were opened. The book of God’s omni- 
science, and the book of the sinner’s conscience; 
and another book shall be opened—the book of the 
scriptures, the statute-book of heaven, the rule 
of life. This book determines matters of right ; 
the other books give evidence of matters of fact. 
5. The cause to be tried; the works of men, what 
they have done, and whether it be good or evil. 
6. The issue of the trial and judgment; and 
that will be according to the evidence of fact, 
and rule of judgment.—Ch. xxi. 8. The presence 
of God with His people in heaven will not be 
interrupted as it is on earth, but He will dwell 
with them continually.—The covenant interest 
and relation that there are now between God 
and His people will be filled up and perfected in 
They shall be His people; their souls 
shall be assimilated to Him, filled with all the 
love, honor and delight in God that their rela- 
tion requires; this shall be their perfect holi- 
ness, and He will be their God; His immediate 
presence with them, His love fully manifested 
to them, and His glory put upon them, will be 
their perfect happiness.—Ver. 4. Note, 1. All 
the effects of former trouble shall be done away. 
God Himself, as their tender Father, with His 
kind hand, shall wipe away the tears of His chil- 
dren; and they would not have been without 
those tears when God shall come and wipe them 
away. 2. All the causes of future sorrow shall 
be forever removed; There shall be neither death 
nor pain; and therefore no sorrow nor crying ; 
these are things incident to that state in which 
they were before, but now all former things are 
passed away.—Vers. 5, 6. We may and ought to 
take God’s promise as present payment; if He 
has said, He makes all things new, it is done.— 
Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End. 
As it was His glory, that He gave the rise and 
beginning to the world, and to His Church, it 
will be His glory to finish the work begun, and 
not to leave it imperfect.—The desires of His 
people toward this blessed state [vers. 1-4] are 
another evidence of the truth and certainty of 
it; they thirst after a state of sinless perfection, 
and the uninterrupted enjoyment of God; and 
God has wrought in them these longing desires 
which cannot be satisfied with anything else, 
and therefore would be the torment of the soul 
if they were disappointed; but it would be 
inconsistent with God’s goodness and His love 
to His people to create in them holy and hea- 
venly desires, and then deny them their proper 
satisfaction; and therefore they may be assured 
when they have overcome their present difficul- 


ties, He will give them of the fountain of the water 
of life freely.—Vers. 6-8. The greatness of this 
future felicity is declared and illustrated, 1. By 
the freeness of it. 2. The fullness of it; inherit 
all things. 38. By the tenure and title by which 
God’s people enjoy this blessedness; by right 
of inheritance, as the sons of God. 4. By the 
vastly different state of the wicked.—Ver. 8. 
Observe, 1. The sins of those who perish. The 
fearful lead the van in this black list; they 
durst not encounter the difficulties of religion, 
and their slavish fear proceeded from their 
unbelief. They, however, were yet so desperate 
as to run into all manner of abominable wick- 
edness. 2. Their punishment. This misery 
will be their proper part and portion, and what 
they have prepared themselves for by their sins. 
—From Tur Comprenensive Commentary. Ch. 
xxi. 8, There is then a fearfulness which alone 
is sufficient to cause our condemnation, as well 
as the other crimes here mentioned. It is not 
only that fear which causes us to deny and 
abandon the faith; but that also which causes 
us to be wanting to important and essential 
duties, through fear of hurting our fortunes, our 
ease, and even our temporal and spiritual inter- 
ests, and of creating ourselves enemies. True 
courage is, to fear nothing but God and displea- 
sing Him. Real cowardice is, not to have cour- 
age to overcome self, nor renounce the creature, 
through the hope of enjoying the Creator. (Quus- 
NEL.)—From VaugHan: Ch. xxi. 8. To have 
God with us is to be perfectly safe: to have 
God for our God is to be perfectly happy.—Ver. 
8. The fearful. O terrible end! O fatal com- 
promise carried on too long and too far with 
sinners and with sin! O spirit of oversensitive- 
ness, of dislike to trouble, of dread of isolation, 
of inability to judge decisively and to act cour- 
ageously, which has brought you, by slow stages, 
by easy descents, to a level so vile, and a com- 
panionship so horrible !—From Bonar: Ch. xx, 
12. Books are opened—books probably con- 
taining God’s history of the sinner’s life, His 
record of the sinner’s deeds. . . . The Divine 
version of human history . . . how unlike all 
earthly annals! Most of the leading facts the 
same, yet how differently told... and inter- 
preted. . . . Alongside of these is another book, 
called the book of life—the register of those 
whose portion is Lire eternal.—Ver. 13. Judged 
every man according to his works, God keeps His 
diary of every soul’s doings and sayings and 
thinkings.—Ver. 14. Of the old prediction in 
Hosea (ch. xiii. 14): ‘*O death, I will be thy 
plagues; O grave, I will be thy destruction,” 
John here records the awful (and glorious) ful- 
fillment. | 


Section Twenty-First. 


Heavenly-Earthly Picture (Earth-Picture) of the 
New World. The Kingdom of Glory. (Chap. 
xxi. 9—xaxii. 5.) 

General.—The Kingdom of glory is the King- 
dom of consummation; of the consummate de- 
velopment of all the human capabilities of man- 
kind, as born again through Christianity, 
together with the consummate development of 
the renewed cosmes of mankind; the Palin- 
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genesia of the human world, founded on the 
holy Birth and Resurrection of Christ—His 
Primogeniture from the dead—and mediated by 
the regeneration and resurrection of the faithful. 
—Relation of the human cosmos to the universe 
in general.—This relation is modified by the 
absolute priority of Christ, resting upon His 
Divine-human nature, the ideal perfection of 
His life, the holiness of His cross, the glory of 
His victory. The consummation itself, however, 
as eternal, is based upon the super-creaturely, 
God-related, sonic nature of humanity; upon 
the eternal foundation, the eternal aim, and the 
eternal value of the life and work of Christ; and 
upon the covenant-faithfulness of God and the 
sureness of His promises. 

The promises of God, as real prophecies, in 
nature and in the development of life, as well as 
in those verbal prophecies of the Kingdom of God 
which hover above this life, have all aimed at 
that glorious consummation, at the eternaliza- 
tion of the Christian life and its sphere, the 
eternal City of God. Hence, the domain of the 
consummation is at the same time the domain 
of all fulfillments; it is both of these as the 
Kingdom of glory, the blessed realm of spirits, 
filled with the life of the Eternal Spirit. 

The Kingdom of glory unfolds in three spheres, 
appearing (1) as the consummation and fulfill- 
ment of the Theocracy, or as the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, the City of God (vers. 9-21); (2) as the 
consummation and fulfillment of all the truth 
and all the longing contained in the religious 
history of mankind, or as the holy Home-City of 
all believing Gentiles [nations] (vers. 22-27) ; 
(3) as the consummation and fulfillment of all 
the prophecies of nature, or as the Home-Coun- 
try of all souls, the universal, new Paradise (ch. 
xxii. 1-5). 

Special.—The perfected Kingdom of God, in 
respect of its different designations and imports: 
Historic form of the Kingdom of God (ch. xxi. 
9-21); the City of God; the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem; the Bride.—Blessed prospect of the City 
of God. Most glorious of all prospects. ‘ Je- 
rusalem, du hoch gebaute Stadt,” ete. [‘‘ Jerusalem, 
thou city fair and high” ]. ‘Ich hab’ von ferne, 
etc.’—Procession of the City of God: 1. From 
Heaven to earth; 2. From earth to Heaven; 3. 
Back again, from Heaven to earth.—[Ver. 10.] 
The descending City of God, or perfected com- 
munication between Heaven (the starry world) 
and earth.—Description of the City of God (vers. 
11-21). Its source of light; its walls; its gates; 
its dimensions and fundamental forms; its fun- 
damental materials.—Spiritual, universal form 
of the Kingdom of God (vers. 22-27), Its spi- 
ritual Temple. Its spiritual Sun. Its spiritual 
Church. Its spiritual liberty. Its spiritual 
fullness. Its spiritual purity and consecrate- 
ness.—The new Paradise (ch. xxii. 1-5). The 
river of life: 1. Where does it appear? 2. Whence 
does it come? 8, Whither does it flow ?—The 
river of life: 1. In respect of its name; 2. In 
respect of its beauty (like crystal); 8. In respect 
of its products.—The trees of life—the manifes- 
tation of highest life: 1. From the Fountain of 
life to the River of life; 2. From the River of 
life to the Trees of life; 8. From the Trees of 
life to their fruits; 4. From the fruits to the 
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health-producing leaves.—The perfected, pure, 
consecrated creature (ver. 3).—The laws of 
purity for creaturely life: a prophecy of the 
future glorification of the world.—Activity and 
rest in the Paradise of God (vers. 8, 4).—Perfect 
union of culture and cultus in the Paradise of 
God.—The service (ver. 3).—The blessed rest 
(the beholding of God [ver. 4]).—The region of 
eternal sunshine [ver. 5].—The new world 
shining in the radiance of the glory of the Lord. 
—The glorious liberty of the children of God 
(Rom, viii.), in its eternal duration and renewal. 

Starke: [Ch. xxi. 12.] God is a fiery wall 
and protection to His Church (Zech, ii. 5).— 
Ver. 18. Entrance into the Church is free to 
all people, in all corners of the world, who 
will but come to the fellowship of the Church 
(1 Tim. ii. 4).—Ver. 14. The one true Founda- 
tion of the Church and of eternal blessedness is 
Christ alone (1 Cor. iii. 11). This Foundation 
is laid solely through the Apostles (Eph. ii. 20). 
(The reconcilement of the apparent contradic- 
tion is to be found in the fact that Christ has 
organically unfolded His fullness in the twelve 
Apostles. )—On ver. 23, comp. Is. lx. 19, 20.— 
On ver. 24, comp. Is. lx. 8; see ch. xlix. 23; ii. 
2sq.; Ps. Ixxii. 10, 11; also Is. lii. 1; lx. 21; 
Ezek. xliv. 9.—Ch. xxii. 2. A contrast to an- 
cient Babylon is here presented. As the 
Euphrates flowed through the midst of Babylon, 
and as the river of Babylon dried up (ch. xvi. 
12), so, on the other hand, the spiritual Jerusa- 
lem has the river of the Holy Spirit, which 
brings water through the midst of the City and 
which shall never dry up.—Christ is the Tree 
of .life, which has life in itself.—On ver. 3, 
comp. Zech. xiv. 1]. 

W. Horrmann, Maranatha (Ruf zum Herrn, 
Vol. VIII. Sermon on 2 Pet. iii. 13, 14. P. 
180). We shall speak of the new world of the 
redeemed, as described in our text in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘But we wait for a new Heaven 
and a new earth.” For the first word of reve- 
lation from God’s mouth runs: ‘In the begin- 
ning God created the Heaven and the earth,” 
and the last word of prophecy is that which we 
have just read. Thus, between the first coming 
into existence of Heaven and earth and the last 
everlasting being of Heaven and earth, all the 
Divine economy moves. 

[From M. Henry: Ch. xxi. 10. They who would 
have clear views of heaven must get as near 
heaven as they can, into the mount of vision, 
the mount of meditation and faith, from whence, 
as from the top of Pisgah, they may behold the 
goodly land of the heavenly Canaan.—Ver. 11. 
Having the glory of God; glorious in her relation 
to Christ, in His image now perfected in her, 
and in His favor shining upon her.—Ver. 12. 
Note, 1. The wall. Heaven is a safe state. 2, 
The gates. It is accessible to all those that are 
sanctified.—Ver. 22. There the saints are above 
the need of ordinances, which were the means 
of their preparation for heaven. Perfect and 
immediate communion with’ God will more than 
supply the place of gospel-institutions.—Ver. 
28. God in Christ will be an everlasting Foun- 
tain of knowledge and joy to the saints in hea- 
ven.—Ver. 27. The saints shall have (1) no im- 
pure thing remain in them, (2) no impure per- 
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sons admitted among them.—Ch, xxii. 1. All 
our springs of grace, comfort,and glory are in 
God; and all our streams from Him, through 
the mediation of the Lamb.—Ver. 8, And there 
shall be no more curse. Here is the great excel- 
lency of this paradise—the Devil has nothing to 
do there ; he cannot draw the saints from serving 
God to be subject to himself, as he did our first 
parents, nor can he so much as disturb them in 
the service of God.—Vers. 4, 5. Note, 1. There 
the saints shall see the face of God; there enjoy 
the beatific vision. 2. God will own them, as 
having His seal and name on their foreheads. 
8. They shall reign with Him forever; their ser- 
vice shall be not only freedom, but honor and 
dominion. 4. They shall be full of wisdom and 
comfort, continually walking in the light of the 
Lord.—From Tur ComPpRgEHENSIVE COMMENTARY. 
Ch, xxi. 9-27. ‘Glorious things are’”’ indeed 
here ‘‘spoken of the City of God’’ (Ps. Ixxxvii. 
3); and the whole is well suited to raise our 
expectations and enlarge our conceptions of its 
security, peace, splendor, purity and felicity; 
but, in proportion to our spirituality, we shall 
be more and more led to contemplate heaven as 
filled with ‘“‘the glory of God,” and enlightened 
by the presence of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘the Sun of 
righteousness,’ and the Redeemer of lost sinners, 
knowing that ‘‘in His presence is fullness of 
joy, and pleasures at His right hand for ever- 
more.’ (Scorr.)—As nothing unclean can enter 
thither, let us be stirred up, by these glimpses 
of heavenly things, in giving diligence to 
‘“‘cleause ourselves from all filthiness of flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God;” that we may be approved as ‘Israelites 
indeed, in whom there is no guile,” and have a 
sure evidence that we are ‘‘written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.”” (Scorr.)—Ch. xxii. 5. In 
that world of light and glory there will ‘‘be no 
night,” no affliction, or dejection, no intermis- 
sion of service and enjoyments; they will ‘‘need 
no candle;” no diversions or pleasures of man’s 
devising will there be at all wanted; and even 
the outward comforts which God has provided, 
suited to our state in this world, will no longer 
be requisite. (Scorr.)—From Vavauan: Ch. xxi. 
22. The Lord God and the Lamb are the Temple 
of it. The worship of heaven is offered directly, 
not only to God, but in God. It is as if God 
Himself were the shrine in which man will then 
adore Him. . . . The blessed will be so included 
in God that even when they worship, He will be 
their temple.—If we would hereafter worship in 
that temple which is God Himself, Christ Him- 
self, we must know God now by faith; we must 
have life now in Christ.—Ch. xxii. 8. If in hea- 
Wen we would serve God, we must begin to be 
His servants here.—From Bonar: Chs. xx., xxi. 
What a termination to the long, long desert- 
journey of the Church of God, calling forth 
from us the exulting shout which broke from 
the lips of the Crusaders, when first from the 
neighboring height they caught sight of the 
holy city: “Jerusalem! Jerusalem!’ ] 


Sxction Twenty-Seconp. 
The Epilogue. (Ch. xxii. 6-21.) 
General. —The Johannean character of the 
Epilogue of the Revelation has already been 


dwelt upon. A depth of meaning and a festal- 
ness of mood, conjoined with a somewhat indefi- 
nite expression, or a mysterious form, are pecu- 
liar to this section as well as to the Epilogue of 
the Gospel; and the fundamental thought which 
animates them both is an earnest longing for 
the Coming of the Lord. In regard to the con- 
struction, comp. the Exua. Norss. 

Special.—The pureness of the Revelation (ver. 
6) corroborated by its Author. By its intimate 
connection with the whole of Holy Writ. By its 
fulfillment hitherto.—(Ver. 7.) Behold, I come 
quickly. 1. How this saying is misunderstood 
when it is interpreted in the sense of a secular 
computation of time. 2. How, for the stand- 
point of religious sentiment and Christian ex- 
pectations, it always retains its truth, and, 8, 
continually gains in weight.—Blessed is he that 
keepeth the words of the prophecy.—Vers. 8, 9. 
What is the significance of the distinction 
between the Angel of Christ and Christ Himself 
(see Exeg. Nores)?—[Ver. 10.] Seal not the 
words of the prophecy of this Book. Why not? 
The time is at hand.—Earnest and grand charac- 
ter of the course of the world to its end.—Seal 
not the Book; not even by false interpretations 
—especially, chiliastic darkenings and rational- 
istic volatilizings.—Seal not even the Apocalypse 
with hierarchic seals, much less then the whole 
of the Bible.—Ver. 11. Lofty import of these 
words: What thou doest (wilt do), do quickly! 
(See Exna. Norgs.)—Christ’s word concerning 
His Coming (ver. 12). He announces Himself 
as the righteous Recompenser. — His reward 
according to men’s works: 1. The reward not 
as the wages of hired service, but an honora- 
rium of love; 2. Not for works of hired service, 
but for those of the service of love.—Christ as 
the Alpha and Omega. Some say: Omega, but 
not Alpha. Others: Alpha, but not Omega. 
Whoso, however, rightly says the one, says also 
the other.—Antithesis of blessedness and dam- 
nation (vers. 14, 15).— Without—its import (ver. 
15).— Who is without? Note the pure and purely 
moral character of these traits.—Christ’s testi- 
mony regarding His Coming: A testimony to 
the Church (ver. 16).—Christ in His human and 
Divine glory (I am the Root, etc.).—How His 
human and Divine glory guarantees His Coming. 
—[Ver. 17.] The three-fold Come—of the Spirit, 
the Bride, the individual Christian.—He who 
would greet the Lord with a Come! must first 
hearken to the Lord’s call: Come!/—Our Wel- 
come to the Advent of Christ must be based upen 
His Welcome to the reception of salvation.—The 
clear sound of the Gospel may still be heard at 
the very close of the Revelation. Here, also, the 
declaration is: Yake freely.—[Ver. 18.] The 
Apostle’s warning in regard to the Apocalypse: 
It is no subject for haughty cavil, but an enigma 
for humble meditation. —The mysteries and 
enigmas of Scripture concluded with a final 
enigma.—Whoso occupies a wrong position in 
regard to the future, occupies also a wrong 
position in regard to the present and the past.— 
[Ver. 20.] Briefest and most sublime dialogue 
between the Lord and His people. 1. He says: 
I come quickly. 2. We say: Amen, yea, come, 
Lord Jesus.—Who can, with a good courage, say 
Amen to the announcement of His Coming ?— 
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The sum of all human longing, all Christian 
hope, all Divine promise, in the cry: Come, 
Lord Jesus !—The Apocalypse, a Book of faith ; 
of love; of hope; of longing; of patience; of 
comfort; of investigation; of knowledge. Of 
sacred awe, of blessed vision.—Ver. 21. The 
benediction. Benedictions from the beginning 
to the end of the Scriptures: In respect (1) of 
their purport; (2) of their rich development ; 
(8) of their conditionedness; (4) of their glo- 
’ rious operation. 

Starke (ver. 10): No man should be prohi- 
bited from reading the Holy Scriptures.—Ver. 
11. If the wicked wilfully refuse to follow, God 
at last suffers them to go their own way (Proy. 
i. 24 sqq.).—Ver. 12. Comp. Is. xl. 10.—Ver. 
17. Because many souls should yet be drawn to 
Christ—among other things, by the testimonies 
of this Book concerning the glorious Coming of 
Christ—John adds these words: let him that 
heareth, say, Come.—Ver. 19. O awful punish- 
ment of those who falsify God’s word! There 
is nothing more precious [than the word of God] 
—hence it needs no addition of worldly eloquence, 
there is nothing more pure—hence we must take 
nothing from it.—Ver. 20. Let us say Amen and 
Yea to the promises of our Saviour, although as 
yet we see nothing (?) of their fulfillment. 

Catwer Handbuch der Bibelerklirung. [Ver. 
10.] Although much in the Revelation was not 
intended to be understood until the times of 
fulfillment, yet this Book is not a shut (sealed) 
Book, but a Revelation [ Offenbarung]. 

LisKxo (Bibelwerk) : [Ver.16.] He [Christ] is 
also the bright morning-star, Who caused the 
day, the whole period of Divine life in mankind, 
to arise, and issue forth from Himself, and Who 
now beams upon us from the other world (as the 
morning-star of the Day of Eternity). 

GuRLAcH (Bibelwerk): Ver. 17. To inflame the 
longing of the faithful for the return of their Sa- 
viour, is one of the principal designs of this 
Book. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 20. Christ will come 
quickly; let this word be always sounding in 
our ear, and let us give all diligence, that we 
may be found of Him in peace, without spot, and 
blameless.—Surely I come quickly.—Amen, Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus. What comes from heaven 
in a promise, should be sent back to heaven in 
a prayer.—Ver. 21. Nothing should be more 
desired by us than that the grace of Christ 
should be with us in this world, to prepare us 
for the glory of Christ in the other world.— 
From THs CoMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY: Ver. 
16. The bright and morning star. Christ’s rising, 
in His incarnation, introduced the gospel-day ; 
His rising in power introduceth the millennial 
day; His rising in the saving influences of His 
Spirit introduceth the spiritual day of grace and 
comfort; and His appearance to judge the world 
will introduce the eternal day of light, purity 
and joy. (Brown. )—‘“ The Spirit,’’ by the sacred 
Word, and by His convictions and influence in 
the sinner’s conscience, says ‘‘Come”’ to Christ 
for salvation; ‘the Bride,” or the whole Church 
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militant and triumphant, says ‘‘Come,” and 
share our felicity. It therefore behooves every 
man who hears the invitation to call on others 
to “come.” (Scorr.j)—From Barnezs: Ver. 11. 
There is nothing more awful than the idea that 
a polluted soul will be always polluted; that a 
heart corrupt will be always corrupt; that the 
defiled will be put forever beyond the possibility 
of being cleansed from sin.—Ver. 16. The bright 
and morning star. (Let that star) remind us that 
the Saviour should be the first object that should 
draw the eye and the heart on the return of each 
day.—Ver. 17. And let him that is athirst, come. 
Whoever desires salvation, as the weary pilgrim 
desires a cooling fountain to allay his thirst, let 
him come as freely to the gospel as that thirsty 
man would stoop down at the fountain and drink. 
—From Vavuauan: Ver. 7. A special blessing 
is pronounced by our Lord Jesus Christ upon 
those who prize, and keep as a precious and 
sacred deposit, this particular portion of His 
revealed truth.—Ver. 11. There will come a 
time to each one of us, when, whatever we are, 
that we shall be; when the seal of permanence 
will be set upon the spiritual condition; when 
the unjust man shall be unjust forever, and the 
righteous man shall be forever righteous.—Ver. 
12. To give back to each one as his work is. That 
is the judgment. It is the reaping of the thing 
sown. Itis the receiving back the things them- 
selves that were once done in the body (2 Cor. v. 
10); receiving back the very acts and deeds 
themselves, only developed, full-grown, full- 
blown, ripened unto harvest.—From Bonar: 
Ver. 14. Blessed are they that keep His command- 
ments. Itis toa life of such keeping that we 
are called. By such a life, we partake of bless- 
edness as well as glorify God.— Enter in through 
the gates into the city. (Enter) not over the wall; 
not by stealth; but as conquerors in triumphal 
procession, their Lord, as King of glory, at their 
head.—Ver. 17. Note here, 1. The cry for 
Christ’s advent. 2. The invitation to the sin- 
ner. Observe (1) The inviter; Christ Himself. 
He invited once on earth; He now invites from 
heaven with the same urgency and love. (2) 
The persons invited; a. The thirsty. They who 
would fain be happy, but know not how; who 
are seeking rest, but finding none; who are 
hewing out broken cisterns; betaking them- 
selves to dried-up wells. 8. Whosoever will. A 
wide description. It shuts out none. (8) The 
blessings invited to; The water of life. ‘‘ Water,” 
that which will thoroughly refresh you and 
quench your thirst; ‘ water of life,” living and 
life-giving. . . . This water is the Holy Ghost 
Himself, Who comes to us as the bringer of God’s 
free love, with all the joy which that love intro- 
duces into the soul. (4) Zhe price. Freely. 
Free to each one as he is; though the chief of 
sinners, the emptiest, wickedest, thirstiest of 
the sons of men.—Vers. 18, 19. Note here, 1. 
The perfection of God’s word. 2. The honor 
God puts on it. 8. Our responsibilities in regard 
to it. 4. The sin and danger of tampering 
with it.] 
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*Ovoc, Matt. 370. 

"Orda, Rom. 210, 215. 

’Orépa, Jude 22, Rev. 819, Note. 
“Orwc, Rom. 118, 124. 

“Opaua, Matt, 808, Luke 154. 
’Opy7, Rom. 808q., 98sq., Thess. 24, Rev. 2758q. 
‘Opito, Rom. 56, 59, 60, 61. 

‘Opudw, Matt. 166. 

‘Opug, Acts 262. 

"Ootoc, Matt. 71, Acts 247, Rev. 128, 299, Vote. 
*Ootdryc, Eph. 164 sq. 

’Oaun, 2 Cor. 40. 

"Oorpaxov, 2 Cor. 74. 

Ovoia, Matt. 122, 126. 

Ovroc, Heb. 67. 

Otrwr, Matt. 124. 

"OpetAnua, Matt. 126. 

*Odedov, Rev. 186. 

*OxAoc, Matt. 178. 

’Owdpiov, John 210, 

Opé, Matt, 544, 


Iladepacria, Rom. 87. 
Tlacdetw, Rev. 188. 
Tladioxy, Acts 805. 
Tlaic, Acts 67. 
Tladryyeveocia, Matt. 349, John 125. 
Tlavroxparup, Rey. 93. 
TlapéBaow, Matt. 172. 
TlapaBorg, Matt. 234, Luke 234, John 817, 818. 
Tlapadidwur, Matt. 90. 
Tlapddogoc, Matt. 154. 
Tlapddoot, Gal. 24, Thess. 144. 
TlapdkaAnorw, Acts 292, 293, Thess 29. 
TlapéxAnroc, John 482, 440sqq., 1 John 43 sq. 
TlapaxoAoviéw, Luke 11. 
Tlapdavorg, Matt. 152 Luke 86. 
Tlepadvrixéc, Matt. 96, 152. 
Tlapadtw, Luke 86. 
Tlapérraya, Matt. 126, Rom. 172, 182. 
Tlapaonpoc, Acts 470. 
Tlapacxevy, Matt. 455, 585, 587, John 569. 
Tlaparnpjotc, Matt, 96, Vote. 
Tlaparibnur, Acts 272. 
Ilépeorc, Rom. 128, 184, Eph. 37. 
TlapGévoc, John 12, 1 Cor. 159. 
Tlapoiwia, Matt. 238, John 817, Note, 318. 
Tlapopy:ouc, Eph. 170, Rev. 11 sq. 
Ilapovoia, 2 Pet. 18. 
Tlappyoia, Eph, 117. 
Tdoya, Matt. 455, 459. 
Tlarpic, Matt. 255, 
TlavAoc, Acts 174, Rom. 58. 
Tlaybvw, Matt. 240. 
TlecOé¢, 1 Cor, 52. 
Tlespafw, Matt. 81, 82. 

stpaopuéc, Thess. 54, Rev. 130 sq. 
TléAayoc, Matt. 822. 
Tlévyc, Matt, 102, 2 Cor. 155. 
Tlepiepyoc, Acts 354. 
Tleprxabapua, 1 Cor. 97. 
Tepixesuar, Acts 474, 





Ilepirinto, Jas. 387. 

Tlepiooeia, Jas. 63. 

Tleptocetiw, Matt. 1138. 

Ilepeyopnorc, John 334, Note. 

ILepiymua, 1 Cor. 97. 

Tleprepetw, 1 Cor. 269. 

Tlérpa, Matt. 182, 298, 296 sqq. 

Tlérpoc, Matt. 182, 298, 296. 

Iinyf, John 149. 

Tiniixoc, Gal. 157. 

IIcvaxidcov, Luke 26, 

Tlivaé, Matt. 261. 

Tlirto, Rom, 364. 

Tuorixéc, Mark 138. 

Ilioric, Matt. 412, Rom. €3, 885, Wote, 415, Gal. 
27, Phil. 13 sq. 

Teoréc, Eph. 21. 

TlAcovegia, Eph. 162, Col. 64, Thess. 30. 

TlAnpéw, Matt. 53, 109, Acts 26, Col. 17, Rev. 125. 

TlAjpwpua, John 76, Rom. 8698q., Eph. 39, 64. 

TlAndopéw, Luke 11. 

TIAngopia, Luke 11. 

T1Avtr0c, Rom. 95. 

Ilvetpa, Matt.480, Rom. 61 sq., 222, 223, 223 sqq., 
1 Cor. 62, 283, 287, Gal. 142, Eph. 125, Note, 
164, Thess. 95, 98. 

TIvevwarixdc, Eph. 28, Note. 

Tlowwaive, Matt. 59. 

Tlocuqjv, Matt. 95. 

Tloséw, Matt. 225. 

Tloditdpync, Acts 317. 

TloAirevua, Phil. 61. 

IloAvavdpiov, Matt. 164, 

TloAvuepdc, Heb. 23. 

Tlovypia, 1 Cor. 116. 

Tlovypév, Matt. 126. 

Tlovypdéc, Matt. 117, 126, 182. 

Ilopveia, Gal. 188, Vote, 

Ildépo, Rom. 362. 

Tloraréc, Matt. 159. 

IIpaypatetoua, Luke 290. 

IIpactopiov, Matt. 510, Phil. 19, 20. 

I[pdxrop, Luke 209. 

IIpadérnc, 2 Cor, 1638. 

IIpacia, Matt. 266. 

IIpeoBebw, 2 Cor. 100. 

IIpecBirepoc, Matt. 95, Acts 222, Eph. 150, Note, 
Thess. 96. 

TpecBirnc, Philem. 17. 

TIpoa:tedouar, Rom. 120. 

TIpoatAcov, Matt. 491, 497, 498. 

TlpoBiBago, Matt. 261, 268. 

IIpoytyvaoxcw, Rom. 278 sq 

Tpéyvacre, Rom. 279, Note. 

IIpoéyw, Rom. 118, 120. 

Ilpd6corc, Rom. 278, 289. 

IIpofecuia, Gal. 96. 

IIpoopitw, Rom. 279. 

IIpocéBBatwv, Matt. 455, 585. 

Ipocaywy4, Rom. 160 sq. 

Ilpocevy7, Matt. 95, Acts 304. 

Upoofivroc, Matt. 151. 

UpdoKarpoc, Matt. 241, 

IpockAnpdw, Acts 317. 

Ipooxorf, 2 Cor. 108, 

Tlpockvvéw, Matt. 58, 85, Rev. 267. 

Tpéaodoc, Rom. 160 sq. 

IIpooroéw, Luke 392 

Ipoodévuiov, John 631, 

IIpoogopa, Eph. 177. 
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Tpori6nut, Rom. 182, 
IIpépaorc, Thess. 80. 
Ipoarnc, Matt. 109. 
TIpop6ave, Matt. 318. 
IIporebw, Col. 24, 

TIpéroc, Matt. 180, 182. 
IIpwrocrarhe, Acts 420. 
ITpwroréxoc, Matt. 52, 566, Luke 34, John 74. 
IIraia, Rom. 364. 
IIrepbysov, Matt, 84. 
Irwyetw, 2 Cor. 142. 
IIrwy6c¢, Matt. 102. 

Tlvyuy, Mark 64. 

Tlifwv, Acts 302, 305. 
IlvAdév, Matt. 491, 497, 498. 
TIvpéw, 1 Cor, 142. 
Udpeaic, Eph. 161, Note. 


‘Parifw, Matt. 490, 494. 
‘Pegav, Acts 124. 
‘Patwp, Acts 419. 
‘Pirro, Matt. 178. 
‘Pvouat, Matt. 126. 


TaBaybavi, Matt. 526. 

LaBBarioudc, Heb. 84, 87. 

LaBBarov, 1 Cor. 355. 

Saddoveaioc, Matt. 71. 

Saivo, Thess, 51. 

Davdddov, Matt. 185. 

Larpéc, Matt. 144, Eph. 171. 

Dapyavy, 2 Cor. 190. 

Lapkixéc, Rom. 237, 1 Cor. 69, 2 Cor. 46. 

Ddpxivoc, Rom, 237, 1 Cor. 69, 2 Cor. 46. 

Zap&, Matt. 295, 480, John 72, 128, 223, Rom. 61, 
232 sq., 235, 408, Gal. 142, Philem. 20, Thess, 
95, 98. 

Sdépwv, Acts 186. 

Sdrov, Matt. 245. 

ZavAoc, Rom. 58. 

DeGBalouar, Rom. 86. 

LéBaowa, Acts 322, 324. 

Zevoudc, Matt. 161, Luke 133, Rev. 177. 

LeAnvidloua, Matt. 96. 

Zynuaiva, Rev. 89. 

Znyuetov,Matt. 154,210, John 108, 2 Cor.202, Rev.270. 

LixAoc, Matt. 818, 464. 

Zeyuedv, Matt. 182. 

Lupxivoiov, Acts 3538. 

Ziuwr, Matt. 182, Acts 280. 

Sivart, Matt. 245. 

Sado, Luke 342, 

Tkavdaanipov, Matt. 3038. 

Skavdadrivw, Matt. 114, 241, 1 Cor. 175. 

ZKdvdadrov, Matt. 241, 308, Rev. 119sq. 

Zkevoc, Matt. 222, 224, 2 Cor. 74, Thess. 61 sq., 1 
Pet. 53. 

Zxnvh, Acts 130. 

Lenvornyia, John 239, 

Zknvoroidc, Acts 334 sq. 

Xxjvoc, 2 Cor. 79. 

Zxnvéw, John 71, 78, Note, Rev. 192. 

Zkpvoua, Acts 130. 

ZadAowp, 2 Cor. 200. 

ZKopriga, 2 Cor. 155. 

ZKbBarov, Phil. 54. 

BKbAdw, Matt. 178. 

Xovddpiov, Luke 290, Acts 353. 

reipa, Matt. 513 sq., John 544, 

mexovAdtwp, Matt. 58. 


Zreppodrdyoc, Acts 322, 323. 
ZriAdc, Jude 21. 

2imddyya, 2 Cor. 116, Philem. 18. 
ZrAayyvifoua, Mark 72. 
Zrépysoc, Matt. 216. 

Zrvpic, Matt. 226, 285, 289, 290. 
Zrddiov, John 214. 

ZrarAp, Matt. 317. 

Zréyw, 1 Cor, 184, Thess. 51. 
ZréAAw, 2 Cor. 145. 

Zrédavoc, Phil. 62, Rev. 118. 
SriBac, Mark 110. 

Lrotyxeiov, Gal. 96, Col. 44. 
Ztparnyéc, Acts 3806. 

IrTpédw, Matt. 822. 

Xtpovdiov, Matt. 196. 

Zrvyvdfw, Mark 101. 

Lvyyevyc, Matt. 256. 
LvyKardGeouc, 2 Cor. 118. 
LvyKAcio, Rom. 859, 872, Gal. 85. 
Lvykpive, 1 Cor. 61. 

Loifuyog, Phil. 65. 

ZvuKogavtéw, Luke 56. 

LvubiBagw, Acts 179, 1 Cor. 63 sq. 
LbuBorov, Matt. 234. 

Luuedv, Matt. 182, Acts 280. 
Lbupopgoc, Rom. 279, 280. 
Zuurapaxaiéw, Rom. 67. 
Zopmodiryc, Eph. 97. 

Lobugvtoc, Rom. 200, 202. 
Lbugavyorc, 2 Cor. 118. 

Zuvayo, Matt. 95, Acts 218. 
Zvvayoyh, Matt. 95, Rev. 117. 
Luvadifo, Acts 12, 

Luveldjowc, 2 Cor. 18sq., 66, Tit. 10, 1 John 128. 
XvvOpirro, Acts 884. 

Luvinut, Matt. 241, Rom. 120, Nore. 
Luviornu, Rom.-113, 118. 
Lvuvrodiryc, Eph. 97. 

LZuvréuva, Rom. 324, 

Zuvtnpéo, Matt, 170. 

LivrAcupa, Rom. 121. 

Lbvrpogoc, Acts 238, 239. 
xdpayifw, Eph. 44. 

Syria, Rom. 382, Phil. 35. 
Zoya, Rom. 232 sqq., 1 Cor. 62, Thess. 95, 98. 


Tadaimapoc, Rom. 242. 
TéAavrov, Matt. 333. 
Taueiov, Matt. 128, 126. 
Taprapéa, 2 Pet. 27. 

Tdooa, Acts 258. 

Téxvov, Matt. 166. 

Téxrov, Matt. 255, Mark 58. 
TéAoc, Matt. 191, 319. 
TeAdvyc, Matt. 118, 170. 
TeAdviov, Matt. 170. 

Tépac, Matt. 154, 210, John 108, 2 Cor. 202. 
Tetpapync, Matt. 262. 
Téxoc, Matt. 442. 

Tov, Acts 119, 201. 

Typéo, Jude 11. 

Tpaynaiva, Heb. 94. 
TpiBoaoc, Matt. 144. 

Tpodf, Matt, 185. 

Tpodéc, Thess. 30. 

Tpoydc, Jas. 968q. 

Tpdyo, John 224, 227. 
TiuBoc, Matt. 164. 

Tiroc, Matt, 234, Rom. 181. 
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Tudwvixd;, Acts 457. 


"UBpic, Acts 453, 456, 

Uyijc, Matt. 182. 

‘Udpia, John 149, 

Uiobecia, Rom. 260, 

Uléc, Matt. 152. 

‘Urayo, Matt. 85, 

"Uravdpoc, Rom, 218, 219. 
‘Urepopdo, Acts 826, 
‘Unep@ov, Matt. 123, 140, Luke 888, 
‘Unnpétnc, Matt. 95, 1 Cor. 87. 
Urddnua, Matt. 67, 184, 185, 
‘Urédixoc, Rom. 121, 
Unolbyiov, Matt. 370. 
‘Uroxpivoua, Matt. 122, 
‘Uroxpithe, Matt, 122. 
‘UroAgviov, Matt. 887. 
‘Urouévo, Rom. 392, Note. 


‘Uroyuovy, Luke 820, Rom. 162, 275, Jas. 37, Rev. 


108, 180. 
‘Uréoracic, Heb. 26. 
‘Unoridga, Luke 271, 1 Cor. 198, 195. 
‘Uorepéa, John 102. 


Gavépacic, Matt. 25. 

Payracia, Acts 485 sq. 
ddvracua, Matt. 272. 

O64v0, Matt. 223, Rev. 96. 
Piivorapivéc, Jude 22. 

Give, Jude 22. 

Gidéw, Matt. 404, John 688, 639, 1 Cor. 861. 
Pidnua, Thess. 102. 

GDidirroc, Matt. 182. 

Didotiuéw, 2 Cor, 84, Thess, 68. 
oBéw, Matt. 195. 

PpayeAdAda, Matt. 512. 

Gpéap, John 149, 

Dpfqv, 1 Cor. 290. 

@vAakh, Matt. 114, Acts 228, 


®viakthpiov, Matt. 410. 
dar4, Acts 82, 33. 
Gworhp, Rev. 378, 384. 
Goarioudc, 2 Cor. 68. 


Xadketc, Mark 53. 

XarkoriBavov, Rev. 105. 

Xdpaypya, Acts 826. 

Xdpaé, Luke 298. 

Xapayrhp, Heb. 26. 

Xdpic, Acts 258, Rom. 57, 63, 1 Cor. 21, 28, Eph. 
22, Thess. 11, Heb. 98, 2 John 188. 

Xdpiowa, Rom. 69, 182sqq., 1 Cor. 23, 142. 

Xapitéo, Luke 19. 

Xdowa, Luke 255. 

Xeyov, Matt. 286. 

Xecpotovéw, Acts 272. 

Xutév, Matt. 118, John 585, 

XAapéc, Rev. 416. 

XoAq, Matt. 522. 

Xopyyéa, 2 Cor. 156. 

Xpyyatifvo, Matt. 59, Acts 195, 219. 

Xpnyariouéc, Rom. 861. 

Xpyoteba, 1 Cor. 269. 

Xpyotohoyia, Rom. 444. 

Xpyoréc, Matt. 214. 

Xpnorérnc, 2 Cor. 110. 

Xpiotés, Matt. 48, John 93, Acts 46. 


YaArnp, Matt. 437. 

Yadripiov, Matt. 487. 

Yeido, Acts 85. 

Yuyxq, Matt. 188, 198, 808, 404, Rom 233, 1 Cor. 
62, Thess. 95, 98, Jude 28, 

¥vyixéc, 1 Cor. 62, 69, Jude 28. 

Yauivo, 1 Cor. 268, 


’Qdic, Matt. 428, Acts 46 sq. 
"Qc, Rev. 308, Note. 
‘Qoavvd, Matt. 871, 373, John 377, Note. 
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106; jewels in the breast-plate of, Rev. 20; priest- 
hood of, Heb. 104, 

ABADDON, Rev. 35, 199, 209, 370. 

Abba, Mark 143, Rom. 261, Gal. 98. 

ABEL, blood of, Matt. 414; death of, 1 John 115, 119. 

ABIA, Luke 15. 

ABIATHAR, Mark 32. 

Abomination of desolation, Matt. 424sq., Mark 135. 

ABRAHAM, meaning of the name, Rom. 151, Note; history 
of, ‘Acts 113 sq.; his character as shown by Paul and 
James, Rom. 145; children of, Matt. 72,75, John 290, 
300, Rom. 149 sq., Gal. 758q.; Christ’s existence be- 
fore, John 298, 300; God’s covenant with, Rom. 149sq., 
Gal. 758q.; descent from, the boast of the Jews, Luke 
56, John 288 ; his faith, Matt. 50,51, 53, John 297, ae 
117, Rom. 137, Note, 145 sqq., 1528qq , Gal. 668qq., 
sqq., Heb. 188, James 86; called “ a friend of God, » 
John 7 7, James 86; compared to John, John 7; justifi- 
cation of, Rom. 145 8qq., Gal. 66sqq., 70 8qq., James 85; 
rejoicing of, John 297, 300; righteousness of, Rom, 
145 sqq., 155; seed of, Gal. 75 sq. (see children of) ; trial 
of, Heb, 188; his wives and sons, how typical, Gal. 113 

8qq., 121 8qq. 

“Abraham’s bosom,” Luke 254, 

Absolution in the Church, Matt. 168, isthe: , John 617, 2 
Cor. 34 sq. 

Abstinence from food, Acts 281, Rom. 414sq., Tim. 49, 50. 

Abyss, Luke 136, Rev. 30, 198, 241, Note, 349, '370. 

Acceptance with God, Acts 204 8q. 

Acco, Acts 383. 

Accommodation to circumstances, 1 Cor. 190, Thess. 53. 

Accursed, see Anathema, 

Aceldama, Matt. 505. 

Achaia, 2 Cor. 9, 153, Thess, 18. 

Acre, Acts 383. 

Activity, Christian, Matt. 355, 4428sq., Mark 90, Luke 108, 
159, 291 8q. 

Acts of the Apostles, Book of the, its author, Acts 2, 3; ar- 
rangement, Matt. 26, Acts 4sqq.; chronology, Acts ix.; 
credibility, Rom. 7; date of composition, Acts 3; pe- 
culiar features, ib, 18q.; genuineness, ib. 28q.; connec- 
tion with Luke’s Gospel, ib. 1; contrasted with the 
four Gospels, Matt. 25; central idea, Acts 2,4; MSS. 
of ib. 7; object, ib, 295; interpolations in the text, ib. 
341; works on, Matt. 26, Acts 3sq. 

ADAM, compared with Christ, Rom. 173, 178, Note, 1818q., 
196, 1 Cor. 339; the representative head of the race, 
meade sqq.; sin of, ib. 1738qq., 191 sqq., 1 Cor. 839, 
Tim, 34, 

ADAM OF Sr. VICTOR, quoted, John ix. 

Additions to Scripture, Mark 32, 

Adjuration, Matt, 492. 

Admonition, private, Matt. 328 sq. 

ADONIKAM, Rev. 429. 

Adoption, consciousness of, Gal. 100; its nature, Rom. 260, 
306, Eph. 338q., 1 John 92, 968qq.; spirit of, Rom. 260 
8q.; works on, ib. 295 aq. 

Adoration of Christ by the Magi, Matt. 598q.; final and uni- 
versal, Phil. 36, 38. 

Adramyttium, Acts 454, 

Adria, Acts 458. 

Adultery, commandment respecting, Jas.77; condemnation 
of, Heb. 213; a ground for divorce, Matt. 115, Luke 
256; Jewish law respecting, Matt. 114, 115, John 269, 
271; its punishment by the early churches, John 270, 
Note; symbolical use of the term, Matt. 225, Jas. 114, 
Rey. 29; Christ’s judgment of the woman taken in, 
John 267 sqq. 

Advent of Christ, Second, predicted by Him, Matt. 192, 304, 
431, Luke 150, 291, 321, 323 sqq., 826, John 436, 2 Pet. 
22; expected by the apostles, Matt, 422, 429, 431, Rom. 


A ARON, relation of Christ and Melchisedek to, Heb. 





406, 408 sq., 1 Cor. 248q., Tim, 73sq., 114, 1 Pet. 76sq.; 
hope of, a source of consolation, 1 Pet.'79; importance 
of the doctrine, ib. 18; its relation to the millennium, 
Thess. 78; order of, ib. 738qq.; Paul’s hope of, Rom. 
406, Thess. 708q.; readiness for, 1 Cor. 24, 26, Thess, 23 
8q., 708q.; signs of, Matt. 422, 430 8q.; time of, 1 Cor, 
817 sq., Thess. 78sq., Jas. 135, 144, Rev. 339sqq. 

Adversary, Satan an, 1 Pet. 30, 90, 92, 

Adversity, need of wisdom in, Jas. 44, 

Advocate, Christ our, 1 John 44, 46, 

ZENHAS—see ENEAS. 

Aenon, John 141. 

Aeon, Matt. 225, 246. 

ZESCHINES, offering of, Luke 316. 

Affiictions, of Christians, their necessity, Acts 2738q.; their 
value, Rom. 162, 168, 2 Cor. 75, 788q., 868qq., 204, 
Thess. 37, 53, 116,121; national, a source of blessing to 
the Church, Acts 225. 

AGABUS, predictions of, Acts 221, 384. 

Agape, John 405, 416. 

Age, of Christ, Luke 62, John 298; of priests, Matt. 67, Luke 
16, 62; of scribes, Luke 62. 

Agnoetism, Mark 138. 

Agonies of the Cross—see Cross. 

Agony of Christ—see JESUS CHRIST. 

Agora at Athens, Acts 322. 

AGRIPPA—see HEROD AGRIPPA. 

AHIMELECH, Mark 32, 

’Ain et Tin, Matt, 91. 

Air, powers of the, Eph. 73; symbolism of the, Rev. 18. 

Alabaster, Luke 121. 

ALEXANDER, an apostate, Tim. 26, 

—____—, the coppersmith, Tim, 117. 

, of Ephesus, Acts 360, 

, the Great, Luke 296. 

, son of Simon the Cyrenian, Mark 151, 

Alexandria, Acts 345; number of Jews in, ib. 109. 

Alexandrians, synagogue of the, Acts 109, 

Alijah, the, Mark 140, 

Allegorism of the Scriptures, Rev. 11sqq., 204, Note, 

Allegorizing Scripture, Luke 334, Gal. 122. 

Allegory concerning Abraham’s wives, Gal. 114 sqq., 120 qq. 

All things, possessed by Christians, 1 Cor. 83, 84sq., 2 Cor. 111. 

Alms, derivation of the word, Matt, 152. 

Alms-giving, a token of piety among the Jews, Matt. 122; 
commended by Christ, Luke 190; example of Cornelius 
in, Acts 192, 196; blessings of, 2 Cor. 161; motives of, 
Matt, 122, 1 Cor. 268; discrimination in, Thess. 159, 
See Beneficence. 

Aloes, Matt. 536. 

Alogi, sect of the, John 28, Note. 

Alpha, name applied to Christ, Rev. 93, 364. 

ALPH AUS, father of James and Joses, Matt. 255sqq., John 
585, Jas. 12s8q., 20; assumed to be identical with Clo- 
pas, John 285, Jas. 20. 

Altar, symbolical meaning of the term, Rev. 28, 300. 

Altar of incense, Heb. 150 8q., Rev. 203. 

Altars at Athens, Acts 324, 327. 

Amen, import of the word, Matt. 126; use of, by Christ, ib. 
109; various uses of, John 96, Rom. 453, 1 Gor. 289, 2 
Cor. 22, Rev. 29, 138, Note. 135; an addition to several 
epistles, 1 Cor, 361, Philem. 23, 

Amenites, sect of, John 96, Note, 

Amethyst, Rev. 387. 

Amphipolis, Acts 316. 

a duty of Christians with respect to, 1 Cor. 177, 
178. 








Anabaptists, sect of, their error in respect to oaths, Matt. 116, 
Anacephalaiosis, Eph. 408q. 

ANANIAS, sin and death of, Acts 848qq. 

, of Damascus, Acts 168 sqq.. 400, 

, the high-priest, Acts 408, 411. 
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Anathema, John 310, Acts 414, Rom.'302sqq., 331, 1 Cor. 248, 
361, Gal. 19; excursus on, Rom. 3028qq. 

ANDREW, Matt. 93, 158, 182, 184, Mark 130, Luke 96, J. hn 
7; meaning of the name, Matt. 93,182; compared with 
John, John 7. 

Angel, appearance of an, to Moses, Acts 122sq.; to Zacha- 
rias, Luke 16; to Mary, Luke 19sq.; to Christ at Geth- 
semane, Luke 346sq.; to Cornelius, Acts 192; to Peter, 
ib. 228sq., 232, 234, 2368q., Herod Agrippa smitten by 
an, ib, 230, 232, 237. 

Angel of the Apocalypse, Rev. 89; of the Covenant, of Jeho- 
vah, of the Lord, of the Presence, Matt, 52, 53, 325, John 
50, Acts 122, Rev. 89, Note. i 

Angels, the agents of God, Acts 232, 234, 237, Heb. 38, 41; in 
the Apocalypse, Rev. 38sqq.; appearances of, Matt. 
547; appearances of in Christ’s history, Luke 69, John 
611; at His birth, Luke 38 sqq.; at His sepnlchre, Matt. 
647, Mark 156s8q., Luke 386 aq.; attendants of Christ at 
the judgment, Matt. 448, Thess, 58; Christ superior 
to, John 611, Eph. 61; appearances of, under the Old 
Covenant, John 611; character of, Heb. 40; the six 
chief, Rev. 91, Note; present with Christian assem- 
blies, 1 Cor. 226; of the seven churches, Rey. 107 8q ; 
classes of, Luke 16, Rom. 285, 291, Tim. 66, Heb 29; not 
employed to convert souls, Acts 192; elect, Tim. 64, 66; 
their employments, Heb. 40, Rev. 241, Note, 385, Note ; 
proofs of their existence, Matt. 400, Luke 17, 309, 311; 
fallen, 2 Pet. 27, 29sq., Jude 18, 25; good and evil, Rev. 
241, Note; guardian, Matt. 325, Acts 229, 232, Heb. 54; 
to be judged, 1 Cor, 123, 128; their co-operation at the 
giving of the law, Acts 131, Heb. 44; their interest in 
Jife, Acts 94; of light, 2 Cor. 183; ministry of, Acts 
94; nature of, Eph. 66; numbers of, Matt. 448; their 
power, Heb. 48, 54; their interest in man’s redemp- 
tion, Luke 40, Eph. 120, Tim. 66; not subjects of re- 
demption, Heb. 60s8q.; guardian, of the temple, Matt. 
415; why popularly supposed to have wings, Acts 1925 
our witnesses, 1 Cor. 98sq.; worship of, Rom. 285, Col. 


54, 58. 
Anger. how far allowable, Matt. 1138q., Eph. 169sq., 173 sq., 
176, Jas. 62, 68; of Christ, Mark 34, Luke 192, John 
853; of God, Luke 229, Eph. 1738q., Rev. 277, 291, 293 
sqq., 304, 429. 
Animals, kindness to, 1 Cor. 1838q.; symbolic significance 
of, Rev. 21sq. 
Annih:lation of the world, Heb. 41. 
ANNA, Luke 45 sq. 
ANNAS, the high-priest, Matt. 385, 490, Luke 55, 353, John 
552sqq., 556. 
_ Anointing, custom of, Matt. 127, 463, John 93, 371, 1 John 
77; of Christ, Matt. 4628qq.; Mark 138, Luke 120s8qq., 
John 370sqq.; of the sick, Mark 56, Jas, 188 sqq. 
Anomianism, false conclusion of, Rom. 206. 
ANTICHRIST, Thess, 108, 127, 133sqq., 1 John 748q., 87, 
Rey. 263, Note, 404; representation of in the Apocalypse, 
Rev. 36sq.; various views of, ib. 66; Waldensian view 
of, ib. 227, Note; works on, Thess, 133, 1 John 87. 
Antichristianity, Matt.431,465,Rev.427 ; stuges of, Rev.225,237. 
ANTIGONUS, Matt. 56. 
Antinomianism, Rom. 139. 
Antioch, Acts 216; disciples first called Christians at, i. 
219; benevolence of the Christians at, ib, 221sqq. 
——_—_—__, in Pisidia, Acts 248. 
ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, Thess, 128, 
ANTIPAS—see HEROD ANTIPAS. 
. of Pergamus, Rey. 119. 
ANTIPATER, Matt. 56. 
Antipatris, Acts 416. 
Antonia, tower of, Luke 359. 
ANTONY OF EGYPT, Matt. 846, 
APELLES, Rom. 448. 
APIS, Acts 125. 

Apocalypse, meaning of the word, Rev. 4; distinguished from 
prophecy, ib, 5aq.; design and motivs of, ib, 44. 
Apocalypse of John, its allegorical meaning, Rev. 204, Note; 
analysis of, Matt, 28, Rev. 82sqq.; its antitheses, Rev. 
1; its authenticity, ib. 1, 56sq.; its clearness of deve- 
lopment, ib, 52; construction of, ib, 80s8q.; the crown of 
all Apocaly pses, ib, 528qq.; compared to Daniel, ib. 89; 
dogmatic elements in, ib.54; doctrines of, ib 402; history 
of its exegesis, 1b.63s8qq.; an exemplar,ib.10; its form,zb. 
1; compared with Genesis, ib. 55 sq.; Goethe’s opinion of, 
ib. 76; compared with John’s Gospel, John 148q., 30, 
Rey. 568q.; its historical basis, Rev. 79; homiletical 
elements in, ib, 54; fundamental idea of, 1b, 81; import 
of, ib. 61 8q.; rules for its interpretation, ib. 77 sqq.; va- 
rious interpretations of, ib. 62, 638qq., 66,402; introduc- 
tion to, ib, 1 sqq.; Luther’s opinion of, ib. 76; misconcep- 
tion of, ib. 1b.; origin of, ib. 1; place of composition, ib. 
60 sqq.; not popular, tb. 63; prejudice against, ib. 58; a 
revelation, 1b.77sqq.; symbols in, 1b.'79; time of compo- 
sition, tb. 59sqq.; its uniqueness, ib. 1; wealth of, ib. 
55; works on, ib. 638qq., 728qq., 75, 168 sq., 404, 405, 

407, 410. 





Apocalypses, Old Test., Rev. 78q.; Jewish-Christian, ib. 10 

Apocalyprical composition, Rev. 43 sq. 

Apocalyptical writings, classes of, Rev. 6, 7. 

Apocalyptics, import of the name, Rey. 4; newness of the 
science, ib, 4, Note; its origin, ib. 2sqq.; figurative 
form of, ib. 1lsqq.; Judaistic, ib. 8; works on, ib. 
6 sq. 

Apocatastasis—see Restoration. 

Apocrypha, the, their relation to the other Scriptures, Matt. 
13, 14, 209. 

Apocryphal gospels, Luke 26, 50, 377. 

————, gospel, of Nicodemus, Matt. 124; of St. Thomas, 
ib. 267. 

, miracles, Matt. 320, Luke 50 sq. 

—— , writings, Rev. 88q.; list of. ib. 10 sq. 

APOLLOS, Acta 3458qq., 1 Cor. 88q.; Paul’s regard for, Acts 
347; his teacher-, 1b. 346; his zeal, ib. ib.; party of, in 
the Corinthian Church, 1 Cor. 8, 28; authorship of 
Epistle to the Hebrews ascribed to, id. 28, Heb. 
9, 10. 

Apollonia, Acts 316, 

APOLLYON, symbolic significancs of, Rey. 35, 199, 209. 

Apostasy, in the primitive Church, Gal. 18, 20; its conse- 
quences, Heb, 1148qq.; hopelessnens of the state, Rom, 
126, Note; illustrated by Judas Iscariot, Mark 138; 
predicted by Paul, Thess, 127, 1378q.; possibility of, 
Rom. 421, Eph.50, Heb. 115sq.; warning against, Heb. 
118, 177 sq. 

Apostle, meaning of the term, Luke 96, Rom. 59, Eph, 20. 

Apostles, who are called, 1 Cor, 257, Eph. 149. 

——, the twelve, choice of, Matt. 180sq., Mark 36sqq., 
Luke 95sqq., Acts 240, Gal. 13sq.; names of, Matt. 181 
sqq., Mark 387, Luke 96; sent forth by Christ, Matt. 
185 sqq., Mark 558sq., Luke 1438q.; His instructions to, 
Matt. 186sqq., Mark 55, Luke 143; place of Judas 
among, how filled, Acts19sqq.; Paul’s relation to, i. 171, 
Eph. 23; pre-eminence of three, Luke 97, Rom. 1sq.; 
their authority, 1 Cor. 229, Tim. 16; bigotry, Mark 89, 
91, Luke 158 sq.: honor, Luke 280; humility, Acts 111, 
144, 269; inspiration, ib. 262, 273, 290, Thess, 43; their 
relation to Judaism, John 11; division of labor among, 
2 Cor. 170, Note; miracles of, Mark 161sqq., John 439, 
Acts 57, 63, 68, 90, 187sq., 262, Phil. 49, Tim. 119, 
Heb. 45; their piety, 1 Cor.103; power given to, Matt. 
181; preaching of, 1 Cor. 68, Thess. 438q.; preparation 
for their work, Luke 97sq.; their qualifications, Matt. 
183, Eph. 149, Note, 1 Pet. 11,18; relationships among, 
Matt. 184; their unbelief and dullness, Mark 62sq., 87, 
ae 8q., 163; their writings, Thess.43; works on, Luke 





Apostolic age, the, works on, Matt. 6. 

Apostolic office, the, call to, Gal. 138q., Note; unique in its 
character, Eph, 23; not distinct from the church, Matt, 
560; perpetuated in the Church, ib. 299; its essential 
elements, Eph. 149, Note; institution of, Matt. 326; 
its nature and extent, 1 Cor, 20, Tit. 6; qualifications 
for, Eph. 149, Note, 1 Pet. 11, 13. 

eae succession, Matthew 299, 559, Gal. 14, Note, Eph. 


Apparel, royal, of Herod, Mark 81, Acts 230; of Solomon, 
Mark 81, 


Appeal, Roman right of, Acts 431, 

Appearances, duty of attending to, 1 Cor. 221. 

———_, of Christ after His resurrection, Matt. 540sqq., 
5458qq., Mark 159sqy., 163, Luke 3908qq., 896aqq., 
Jobn 630sqq., 1 Cor. 3108q. 

APPTA, Philem. 12. 

Appii Forum, Acts 470. 

Approval, Rom. 162, 168, 

abe soe 334, 341, 346, Rom, 446, 447, Note, 1 Cor. 78q., 

‘im, 118, 

Arabia, meaning of the term, Acts 179; Paul’s abode in, ib. 
1788sq., Gal, 258q. 

Aramaic words in Mark’s gospel, Mark 50. 

ARATUS, the poet, quoted by Paul, Acts 325. 

Archeology, Biblical, list of works on, Matt.7, 17. 

Archangel, Michael, the, Thess. 75, Jude 19, 25, 

ARCHELAUS, Matt, 638q., Luke 48s8q., 291. 

ARCHIPPUS, Philem, 12. 

Areopagus, the, Acts 323; Paul’s address on, 7b. 3288q.; 
court of, ib. 326. 

sacdeer king of Arabia, Matt. 262, Acts 180, 1 Cor. 

0, 


Arianism, John 447, Rom, 86. 

Arimathea, Matt, 535, Luke 383. 

ARISTARCBUS, Acts 360, 367, 454, Col. 84, Philem, 24. 

ARISTOBULUS, Rom. 448. 

ARISTOTLE, quoted, Matt. 512, Rom. 184; Paul’s acquaint- 
ance with writings of, Rom. 184, Note. 

Ark of the covenant, Heb. 1518q., Rev. 203, 245. 

ARMAGEDDON, Rey. 32, 295, 302. 

Arminianism, Rom, 194 8q.. 245, Note. 


Armor, Christian, Eph. 222sqq., 228; of light, Rom. 407, 
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Art, its relations to Christianity, Acts 327, 328; sacred, Rev. 
43; worship of, Acts 365; works of, representing, the 
Annunciation, Luke 40; the Nativity, ib. ib.; the Ma- 
donna; ib.ib.; the Holy Family, 7b. ib. ; the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, ib. 47; the Temptation, ib. 69; the 
Transfiguration, Mutt, 315, Luke 155; Christus Con- 
solator, Luke 103; the Mugdalene, ib. 125 ; Christ and 
Pharisees, ib. 306; the Cleansing of the Temple, ib. 
299; Christ and four Apostles, ib. 318; the Last Sup- 
per, 7b. 338; Christ in Gethsemane, ib. 319; Peter’s 
denial, 2b, 356; Christ bearing the Cross, ib. 370; tho 
Moment before the Crucifixion, ib, 370; the Crucifix- 
ion, ib. 374; the Descent from the Cross, ib, 384; the 
Viewing the Grave, ib. ib.; the Resurrection, ib. 
388 


ARTEMIS, Acts 360. 

ASAPH, Matt, 246, 249. 

Ascension of Christ, the, various accounts of, Mark 1658q., 
Luke 401sqq., Acts 14, 16 sq.; silence of Matthew 
and John respecting, Matt. 559, 561, Luke 403; local- 
ity of, Luke 402, Acts 18 sq.; its relation to Christ’s 
resurrection, Mark 166, Luke 402, Acts 8; its vaiue, 
Luke 408 sq., Acts 8; taught by Paul, Tim, 46, 47; by 
Peter, 1 Pet. 66, 67; time of, Acts 8; Festival of, Matt. 
562, Mark 163, Acts 9. 

Ascension of Moses, Book of the, Rev. 10. 

Ascetics, Jewish, Rom. 414 sq. 

Ashdod, Acts 156. 

Ashes, used by mourners, Matt. 211. 

Asia, name of a province of Asia Minor, Acts 34, 298, 1 
Pet. 12. 

————,, the seven churches of, Matt. 237, Rev. 28, 90, 104, 
108, 113, 132. 

Asmoneans, see Maccabees. 

Asseverations of Paul, Rom, 68 sq. 

Assumption day, see Ascension, Festival of the. 

Assurance of faith, see Faith. 

of immortality, 1 Cor. 332, 
of truth, Thess.97. ‘ 

Astrology, Matt. 57 sq. 

Astronomy, its relation to religion, Matt. 58. 

Atheism the essence of heathenism, Eph, 91. 

Athen, Acts 322 sqq., 328'; altars at, ib. 324, 327; number of 
idols at, ib. 322, 326; market-place at, ib. 322; Paul’s 
visit to, ib. ib.; characteristics of the people, ib. 
323 sq. 

Atonement of Christ, the, benefits of, Col. 111 sq.3 com- 
plete, Luke 319; effect of, Heb. 166,1 John 45; true 
idea of, Rom. 140; its relation to justification; 7b. 
135, 188, 139, 156; nature of, Matt. 158, 548, Rom. 166 ; 
parable of Prodigal Son used against, Luke 242; 
Paul’s belief inthe doctrine, Tit. 17,18; distinguished 
from reconciliation, 1 John 45; one element in the 
work of redemption, Matt. 366; attempts to refute the 
doctrine, Rom. 140; statement of the doctrine, 1 John 
147 sq., 152 sq.; universal John 134, 1 John 45; vica- 
rious, Matt. 366, 2 Cor. 96,101 sq., 1 Pet. 49. 

Attalia, Acts 272. 

ATTILA THE HUN, Rev. 206, Note. 

Attributes of God, Col. 27; revelation of, Rom. 188; mani- 
fested in sending of Christ, Luke 33. 

AUBERLEN, C. A., biographical notice of, Thess. vii. 

Augsburg Confession, Luke 200. 

AUGUSTINE, mother of, 1 Pet. 54; conversion of, Rom. 
409; his appreciation of John’s Gospel, John vii. ; his 
theory of original sin, Rom. 192,194 8q.; his theory 
of sin and grace, ib. 155, 

Authority, of the Apostles, 1 Cor, 229, Tim.16; civil, not to 
be assumed by the church, Matt. 366; civil, obedience 
to, Rom, 398 sqq., 401 sq.,1 Pet. 40, 42; of ministers, 
1 Cor. 92. 

Avarice, Luke 200, Tim, 70, 71. 

AVE MARIA, Luke 19 sq. 

Azotus, Acts 156. 


AAL, Rom. 361. 
Bose, 1 Pet. 95; symbolical significance, Rev. 26, 278, 
285, 303, 306, 314, 319 sqq., 328, Note, 434 qq. 

Backsliders, Heb. 110; see Perseverance. 

BALAAM, character and sin of, 2 Pet. 34 8q., 37; his history 
atest of faith, Matt. 230; his prophecy, i. 60, Rev. 8, 
Note; doctrine of, Rev. 119. 

Balaamites, Rey. 116, 120. 

Band of soldiers, Matt. 513 sq. 

Banias, village of, see Ceesarea Philippi. 

Banishment of Christians in early times, Rev. 59. 

Bankers, ancient, Matt, 442, 444, 

Baptism, Jewish, Matt. 68, Heb. 112; John’s, Matt. 68, 70, 
73 sq., Mark 16, Luke 59, Acts 349 sqq.; by disciples of 
Christ, Luke 59, John 141, 146, 151; by Paul, 1 Cor. 
30; of Christ, by John, Matt. 76 sqq., Luke 57, 59, 60, 
62, John 87 sq., 1 John 160 sq. ; of believers, on the day 
of Pentecost, Acts 53,55; of the eunuch, by Philip, 
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ib. 156; of Paul, ib. 170, 400, 402; of Cornelius, 4b. 203 ; 
of Lydia, ib. 305, 308; of the jailer, at Philippi, ib. 307 
sq.; for the dead, 1 Cor. 328 sqq.; with fire, Matt. 72, 
74, Luke 57; with the Holy Spirit, Matt. 72,'74, Luke 
56, Acts 12, 14, 206; its relation to circumcision, Matt. 
557, Luke 42, Acts 305, Rom, 114, 123, Col. 49; formula 
of, Matt. 557 sq.; its relation to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, Acts 53,148, 171, 203, 206; interrogatories used 
in the ceremony of, 1 Pet. 66; mode of, Matt. 68, 70, 
Luke 56, Note, Acts 307, Rom, 202, Note, Col. 46, 49; 
subordinate to preaching, 1 Cor. 30; its relation to re- 
generation, Matt. 557, Mark 161, 163, John 126 sqq., 
462, Acts 159, Rom, 114, 126, Note, 201, 206 eq.,1 Cor. 
33, Eph. 142, 199, sq., 207, Titus 20, 22, Heb. 175, Janes 
§8, 1 Pet. 29, 65 sq.; Roman Catbolic rite of, Mark 70, 
1 Cor. 33; significance of, Matt. 557 sq., 561, Mark 101, 
John 136, Acts 52, 53, 400 sq., 402, Rom. 201, 205 s¢., 
Gal. 87, 90; subjects of, Matt. 187, 342, 557, 560, Mark 
85, 91, Luke 276, Acts 159 sq. 305, 308, 350, Rom. 201, 
1 Cor. 30, 149, Gal. 90, Eph. 207, 212, Col. 148, Tit. 225 
works on, Matt. 560. 

Bar (son), Matt, 292, 295, Note. 

BARABBAS. Matt. 511, Mark 149, Luke 367 sq., John 566. 

BARACHIAH, Matt. 414 sq. 

Barbarians, application of the term, Rom. 70, 1 Cor. 286. 

BAR-JESUS, Acts 242, 245. See ELYMAS. 

BAR-JOANNA, Matt. 295, Note. 

BAR-JONA, Matt. 292, 295, Note, John 93, Note. 

Barley, John 210. 

BARNABAS, Acts 81; sent on a mission to Antioch, ib. 218 
8qq.; preaching of, ib. ib.; sent to Jerusalem, ib. 221 
8q.; Sent ona mission with Paul, ib. 238 sq.; his disa- 
greement with Paul, Mark 5s8q., Acts 248, 295 sqq., 
Gal. 46; mentioned by Paulin his epistles, 1 Cor. 183, 
Gal. 46; last mention of, Acts 295; Epistle of, quoted, 
1 Cor. 13; authorship of Epistle to the Hebrews as- 
cribed to, Heb. 4 sq., 9. 

BARSABAS, Joseph, Acts 21. 

———-, Judas, Acts 288. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Matt. 182, Luke 96, John 94, 

BARTIMEUS, Mark 108. 

Basket, Matt. 266, 285, 289, 290. 

Bath, a measure, Luke 246, 

Bath Kol, Rev. 42. 

BATHSHEBA, faith of, Matt. 49, 51. 

BAUR, F. C., criticisms of, Rom. 14 sq. 

Bay, St. Paul’s, Acts 460. 

Beam, Matt. 138. 

Beast, image of the, Rev. 31. 

Beasts, taming of, Jas. 98; of the Apocalypse, Rev. 21, 154, 
1616q., 404, 

Beatitades, the seven, Matt. 99 sqq., Luke 101 sqq.; arrange- 
ment of, Matt. 101,105 sq.; based upon the Old Testa- 
ment, ib. 102; not in the same category with the ten 
commandments, 7b. 105; contrasted with the seven 
woes, ib. 411, 416; mount of the, ib. 100, 105. 

Beauty and goodness, Hebrew ideas of, Matt. 324. 

BEELZEBUB, see 

BEELZEBUL, Matt. 193 sq., 223, Luke 183. 

Beginning, the, 1 John 20, Rev. 135 sq. 

Beginnings in Christian life, Mark 90. 

BELIAL, see 

BELIAR, 2 Cor. 116, 118. 

Believers, see Christians, 

Ben (son), Matt. 292 eq. 

Benedictus of Zachariah, Luke 25, 27 sq. 

Beneficence, acts of in the early church, 1 Pet. '78; sheuld 
be joined with benevolence, Thess. 69 sq.; a duty, Acts 
225, Eph. 174, 1 John 118 sq.,1 Pet. 79; examples of, 
Luke 286 sq., Acts 186, 188,192,196; inducements to, 
2 Cor. 147, 151; measure of, 1 Cor. 362; Paul’s direc- 
tions respecting, 1b. 3558q,; reward of, Luke 247; its 
scope, 1 Cor, 361, Thess. 159; its source, 1 Cor. 361; 
proper spirit of, Matt, 449, 451 sqq., 2 Cor. 159; should 
be systematic, 1 Cor. 362, 364; its power in promo- 
ting Christian unity, 2 Cor. 159. See Almsgiving. 

Berea, Acts 317; its people, ib. ib. sq. 

BERENICEH, Matt. 294. 

BERNICE, Acts 435. 

BERTHOLDT the Franciscan, 1 Cor. iv. 

Beryl, Rev. 386. 

Bethabara, John 85. y 

Bethany, Matt. 371, Mark 110, Luke 293 sq., John 85, 339 sq. ; 
meaning of the name, John 85, 340; symbolical adap- 
tation of the name, Matt. 479, Note ; description of, ib. 
871, John 339 sq.; the anointing at, Matt. 462 sqq., 
Mark 187 sq., John 370 sqq. 

Bethel, John 365, 

Bethesda, pool of, John 181. 

Bethlehem, Matt. 55 sq. ; symbolical adaptation of the name, 
ib. 479, Note; children of, ib, 63. 

Bethphage, Matt. 371, 479, Note, Mark 110, Luke 293 sq. 

Bethsaida of Galilee, Matt. 210 sq., Mark 62, John 94. 

———— Julias, Matt. 210, Mark 76, Luke 146, John 213, 
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Bibelwerk, Lange's, Matt. viii.sqq., xiv. sqq. 

——. Starke’s, Rev. 405. 

Bible, signification of the word, Matt. 10; introduction to 
the, ib. 1 sqq.; accessible to all, ib. vi; its divine au- 
thority, Luke 69; characteristics of the, Matt. v. sq., 
11, 18; commentaries on, ib. vi. sq., xxi‘, 19; dictiona- 
ries of, ib. 19, Rom. 3 sq.; editions of, Matt. 18 ; exege- 
sis of, ib. vi. sq.; its frankness in regard to the faults 
of good men, Acts 296, 297; history of, Matt. 12 sq.; 
import of, ib. 15; its influence, John 654; inspiration 
of, Matt. 11 sq., Luke 13, John 334, Rom. 116, 1 Cor. 
61, 143, 2 Cor. 108, 128, 133, Thess, 122, Tim. 107, 109, 
110, 2 Pet. 21 8q.; compared with the Koran, 
Matt. 15; Lange’s Commentary on, ib. viii. sqq., xiv. 
aqq.; languages of, ib. 7; as @ literary production, ib. 
y.; love for, a measure of love for God, 1 Pet, 36; its 
relation to the sacred records of other nations, Matt. 
15 sq.; as a book of religion, ib. vy sq., 115; use of, in 
schools, Tim. 109 sq.; study of, Matt. vii., Acts 157 ; 
translations of, Matt. 18 sq.; works on, ib. 10, 19, Rom. 
431 sq.; writers of, Matt. 13. See also Scriptures. 

Bigotry of the apostles, Mark 89, Luke 158. 

B nding, power of, Matt. 298 aq. 

Biography, Christian, Tim. 89. 

Birth, the new, John 125 sqq., 136, Rom. 245, 2 Cor. 98, 

Birthdays of kings, Matt, 262. 

Bishops in the primitive church, Acts 222, 374, Thess. 95 sq., 
Tim. 36 sq. 

Bithynua, 1 Pet. 12. 

Black, symbolical significance of, Rev. 17. 

Blame, right and cuty of, 2 Cor. 87. 

Blasphemy, against Christ, Matt. 177, 224, 227 sq.; Christ ac- 
cused of, ib. 166, Mark 27, John 187 ; against the Holy 
Spirit, Matt. 224, 227 sq., Luke 197, 198; names of, 
Rev. 294, 303, 313, 427. 

Blessed, The, an appellation of God, Mark 146, 

Blessedness, gradations of, Heb. 89. 

Blessing of cuildren by Christ, Matt. 342, Luke 276 sq.; of 
food by Christ, Matt. 266, 268, Mark 72; hereditary, 
Matt. 50, 60; at meals, Jowish custom of, 1b. 266. 

Blessings, spiritual and temporal, 2 Cor. 159, Eph. 28, 51; pro- 
nounced by Christ, see Beatitudes. 

Blind, the, healed by Christ, see Miracles of Christ. 

Blindnoees, common in the East, Matt. 176; of Didymus, John 
315, Note; of Milton, ib. ib.; of Paul, Acts 167. 

, spiritual, Matt. 135, 369, Luke 283, John 312 
8qq., 397, 402, Rom. 373, 2 Cor. 66 sq., 71 sq. 

Blood, use of in sacrifices, Heb. 152, 159, 163, 1 Pet. 12; field 
of, Matt, 505, 507, Acts 20; issue of, Matt. 174, Mark 
50, Luke 140; symbolism of, Rev, 197, 204 sq. 

of Christ, drinking th». John 223 sq., 227 sq. ; 
an expiation, Eph. 36, Heb. 158 tq.,1 Pet. 49; flow of, 
on the cross, John 597 sq.; purifying effect of, Matt. 
472, Heb. 144, 158,1 Pet. 12,1 John 32 sq., 35, Rev. 
185; a ransom, Heb. 159, 1 Pet. 23, 25; symbolized in 
the Lord’s Supper, Matt. 471 sqq., 1 Cor. 236 sq. 

Blood-money, Matt. 507. 

Blue, symbolism of, Matt. 410, Rev. 17. 

BOANERGES, Mark 37, Luke $6. 

Boasting, true and false, Rom. 110; of Paul, 2 Cor. 186 sqq. 

Bodies, celestial, 1 Cor, 337. 

Body, the, use of the term in the New Testament, Rom. 232, 
8q.; teaching of Christianity respecting, 1 Cor. 135; 
death of, Rom, 176; deeds of, ib. 259; its destination, 
1Cor. 132; its dignity, ib. 134, 185 sq.; its true posi- 
tion, 1b. 135; its purity, how maintained, ib. ib.; re- 
demption of, Rom, 274 sq.; its nature after the resur- 
rection, ib.. 274 sq., 288, 1 Cor. 336, 338, 342, 2 Cor. 
80 sqq., Phil. 62 sq., Heb. 55; the seat of sin, Rom. 207, 
209, 215; social orders compared to, ib, 384, 388; its 
relation to the soul and spirit, Matt. 479, Rom. 232 
8qq., 1 Cor. 62, 2 Cor, 205, Thess. 95, 98; natural and 
spiritual, 1 Cor. 336, °38, 

of Christ, symbolic of his church, 1 Cor. 255, 257, 
Eph. 64, 66; symbolized in the Lord’s Supper, Matt. 
47\ sqq., Luke337, John 227,1 Cor. 236 sq.; after his 
resurrection, Luke 398 sq. 

——-— of death, Rom. 242 sqq. 

——— of sin, Rom. 203 sq., 206 sq. 

Boldness of the Christian, Eph. 117,120, Heb, 174,175; in 
preaching the gospel, Eph. 227, Thess, 35, 37. 

Bondage to fear of death, Heb. 60, 638q., 65 sq.; of the law, 
2 Cor. 47, 51 sq., 60; of sin, John 288 sq., 299, Rom. 211, 
215 sqq., 237 sqq.; spirit of, Rom. 260; works on, ib. 


295 sq. 

BONTFAOE VIIL., Pope, Luke 344, 
Book, in the angel’s hand, Rev. 217, 219, 221 sq. 
———— of life, Phil. 65 sq.. Rev. 28, 127, 360, 362. 

, the sealed, Rev. 155 sq. 
Books, ancient, Rev. 156; bad, destruction of, Acts 357 sq. 
Borders of Jewish garments, Matt. 173, 174, 275, 410. 
Bottles of skins, Matt. 171. 
Bow, the, Rev. 30. 
Bowels, figurative use of the term, 2 Cor.116, Phil.15,31, Col.69. 





Branches, Jews symbolized by, Rom. 366 sq. 

Bread, use of in the Fast, Luke 254; breaking of, ib. 392.1 
Cor. 210; effect of Christ’s blessing on, Matt. 268; 
daily, petition for in the Lord's Prayer, ib. 121 8q., 126, 
Luke 179; of life, a title of Christ, John 207 sq., 211, 
229; use of in the Lord’s Supper, Matt. 470 8q., 474, 
Luke 336 sq., 338, 1 Cor. 210, 236 sq.; unleavened, see 
Passover, 

Brethren, misuse of the term, Matt. 23". 

Bribery used by the Sanhedrin, Matt. 552. 

Bride, the church symbolized by a, John 148, 

Bridegroom, Christ called a, Matt. 170, 172, 437 sqq., John 
143, 


Brooks, symbolical meaning of, Rev. 18 sq. 

Brotherhood of Christians, Col. 10, Thess. 58, 69 sq. 

Brotherly love, Thess. 67, 69 sq., Heb. 212,1 Pet. 27, 29, 1 
John 54, &6,118 sqq. 

Brothers, use of the term in the Bible, John 114. 

———_,, of Christ, Matt. 53, 182, 231 sq., 255sq., Luke 34, 
128 sq., Jolin 115, 240 sq., Acts 19, 1 Cor. 182, Gal. 26 sq., 
38 aq., Jas. 10 sqq, 18 sqq., Jude 5 8q., 12. 

Building, church of Christ compared to a, 1 Cor. 74, 78, 2 
Cor. 167, Eph. 98 sqq., Col. 48, 1 Pet. 32 sq. 

Bullock, symbol of Matthew’s Gospel, Matt. 39. 

Burdens, imposed by the Pharisees, Matt. 409 sq.; of others, 
to be borne, Gal. 149, 154. 

Burial, Jewish customs of, Matt, 160, 586, Mark 154, Luke 
112; of Christ, Matt. 585 sq., Mark 154, Luke 88 sq., 
John 599 sq., Rom. 207. 

Bushel, Matt. 104. 

Butterfly, the, as a symbol of immortality, John 390. 

Byssus, a kind of linen, Luke 253, Rev. 337. 


ZESAR, AUGUSTUS, Luke 54. 
————,, CLAUDIWUS, Acts 221. 
, JULIUS, incident in the life of, Acts 463, 

, TIBERIUS, Luke 54. 

, rendering tribute to, Matt. 396 sq., Luke 206 8q.5 
saints in the household of, Phil. 76, 

Ceesarea Palestinz, Acts 191; Paul’s visits to, ib, 182, 342, 
384, 416; its distance from Joppa, ib. 156, 194; from 
Jerusalem, ib. 156; road from Jerusalem to, ib. 416; 
palace at, ib. ib. 

Cesarea Philippi, Matt. 294, 

Ceesarea Stratonia, see C. Palestine. 

CAIAPHAS, JOSEPH, the high priest, Matt. 385, 460, 490, 
Luke 55, 353, John 363 sq , 366, 552. 

CAIN, Jude 20. 

CAIUS, see GAIUS. 

Calf, golden, made by the Israelites, Acts 125. 

CALIGULA, Thess. 106. 

Call of the apostles, see Apostles; of four disciples, Matt, 93 
Mark 20 sq., Luke 81, 833 of Paul, Acts 239 sq.; of 
Matthew, Luke 88, 90; to the ministry, Acts 239 sq., 
Gal. 13 sq., Heb. 106. 

Called, distinguished from chosen, or elect, Matt. 352, 354 
8q., 391, Rom, 64, 278, Note, 280 sq., Heb. 74. 

Calling, use of the word, 1 Pet. 35, Heb. 74; of Christians, 
its nature, Rom. 278, 280 sq. 290, 328 sqq., 1 Cor. 26, 
43,49; who are included in the, 1 Cor. 438q., 48 aq.; 
its requirements, Phil. 30; of the Jewish nation, Rom. 
309 sqq., 328 sqq.; effectual, its relation to faith, John 
221, Note. See Hlection. 

Calling in life, proper estimate of, 1 Cor. 158, 

Calmness of Chri-t, Matt. 174, 481, Luke 74, 328, 334, 

Caltumny among Christians, Jas. 118 sq., 122. 

Calvary, Mount, Matt. 519, 520 sq., John 582 sq. 

CALVIN, JOHN, on baptism, Rom. 206; on the Gospel of 
John, John vii.; on original sin, Rom. 192, Note. 
Calvinists, New School, their theory of original sin, Rom. 194 
Home eae: compared to a, Matt. 345 sq.; swallowing a, 

- 413, 

Camel’s hair, Matt. 70. 

Cana, John 103; miracle at, ib. 102 sqq. 

Canaan, the woman of, Matt. 281 sqq.; the earthly and the 
heavenly, Rom, 157. 

Canaanite, see Cananite, 

Canaanites, Matt. 281. 

CANANITE, SIMON THE, Matt. 180,182, Mark 37, Luke 96, 

CANDAOCR, Acts 155, 

Candia, Tit. 8. 

Candle, Matt, 104, 

Candlesticks, symbolical significance, Rev. 28, 104. 

Candor of the sacred historians, Acts 212 sq. 

Cannon, use of among the Turks, Rey. 210, Note, 215, 

Canon, the Scriptures as the, Matt. 13sq.; of the Old Testa- 
a Jas. 4; of the New Testament, Matt. 22 sqe, 

as, 4, 

Capernaum, site of, Matt. 90sq., John 114; Christ’s residence 
at, Matt. 166, Mark 26, Luke 77; symbolic adaptation 
of the name, Matt. 479, Note. 

Capital punishment, Jews deprived of the right of, Matt. 485, 
503; sanctioned, ib. 486, 487, Rom. 400, 402, 
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Cappadocia, 1 Pet. 12, 

CARACALLA, edict of, Rev. 173, Note. 

Care, of God for His work, Matt. 65; for earthly things 
reproved, ib. 133 sqq., Luke 201 sq.; to be cast upon 
God, 1 Pet. 90. 

Carnality, of the Corinthian church, 1 Cor. 108q.; in the 
nature of man, tb. 69 sqq. 

Carnal affections, mastery of the, 1 Cor. 136. 

mind, works on, Rom. 295. 

security, fatal, 1 Cor. 201. 

Carpenter, trade of, among the Jews, Matt. 255, Mark 53. 

Carrae, see Haran. 

Carriages, Acts 383. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX, Acts 469 sq. 

Casualia, Matt. 32. 

Ca-uistry, of Pharisees, Matt, 412. 

Catechism, The Heidelberg, Rom. 148, 

Catechizing, Luke 11, 12. 

Catholic Epistles, the, Jas. 1 sqq., 9. 

Catholicity, true, Matt. 330. 

Causes and effects in Christ’s kingdom, Acts 846, 

Cnnan: THOMAS A., author of “Dies Ire,” Matt. 452, 

‘ote. 

Celibacy, argument against, Luke 311; Christian, Matt. 340, 
341: occasion of, 1 Cor. 144, 145; not sustained by the 
Old Testament, Matt. 259, Rev.431; Paul’s view of, 1 Cor. 
139sq.; how far praiseworthy, ib. 189 sq , 144,145; in the 
Roman Cathoiic Church, Matt. 339 sq., Luke 79 sq., 
311, 1 Cor. 144, 165. 

Cenchrea, Acts 341, Rom. 447. 

Census, of Judea, Luke 31 sqq.; of the Roman Empire, 








ab., 0b. 

Centurion, of Capernaum, Matt. 151 sq., Luke 110 sq.; at the 
cross, Matt. 528, Mark 154, Luke 381 sq. 

CEPHAS, a name of Peter, John 93 sq., 1 Cor. 28. 

Ceremonies, reliance on, Thess. 44; Jewish, their object, 
Matt. 105, 

CERINTHUS, heresy of, 2 Pet. 29, 1 John 13. 

Chalcedony, Rey. 386. 

Change, God not subject to, Jas. 56 sq., 60. 

Meee independence of, Thess. 71; of Christ, see Jesus 

rist. 

Charitable funds, management of, 2 Cor. 148. 

Charity, misuse of the term, 1 Cor. 265; works of, see Benefi- 
cence. 

CHARLEMAGNE, empire of, Rev. 261, Note. 

CHARLES V., Interim of, Mark 30. 

Charran, see Haran, 

Chastisement, Divine, Heb. 201 sq. 

Cherubim, over the ark of the covenant, Heb. 151 sq., 1 Pet. 
18; the four named by Ezekiel, symbolical of the four 
Gospels, Matt. 25 sq.; symbolism of, Rev. 19, 38, 161. 

Chests in the temple, for offerings, Luke 315. 

Childhood, innocence of, Rom. 230. 

Children, guardian angels of, Matt.325; baptism of, see Bap- 
tism, subjects of; blessed by Christ, Matt. 342, Mark 
99, Luke 276 sq.; His notice of, Matt. 323, Mark 99, 
Luke 117, 276 sq.; Christians compared to, Matt. 323, 
Mark 89, 91, 99; Luke 158, 159, 277, 1 John 68; in the 
church, Matt. 342; to be dedicated to God, Luke 47; 
dreams of, Mart. 66; future state of, Rom. 196; Ger- 
son’s delight in, Matt. 323; Jews compared to, ib. 208, 
Luke 211; lies to, Eph. 173, Note; their duties to 
parents, Eph. 210, 212 sqq., Col. 76; duties of parents 
to, 1 Cor. 165, Eph. 212 sqq., Col. 76; blessed through 
parental faith, Mark 85; way sing God’s praises, Matt. 
379; in the temple, ib. 378; Christian training of, 
4b. 327 sq., 557, Eph. 213 sq., 2 John 193; first men- 
tion of, in Acts, Acts 385; of Abraham, Mark 72, Rom. 
149 sq.; of Bethlehem, Matt. 63; of God, John 74, Note, 
Rom. 259 sq , 263, 272, 287, 811, Note, Heb. 55; Jewish, 
instruction of, Luke 48; of ministers, Acts 356. 

Chiliusm, Rev. 3, 58, 62. Note, 342 8q. 

CHLOK, 1 Cor. 28. 

Chorazin, Matt. 210, 

Chosen, the, see Elect, 

Chrism, 1 John 77, 88. 

CHRIST, see JESUS CHRIST. i 

Christianity, its relations to art, Acts 327 aq.; its teachings 
respecting the body, 1 Cor, 135 sq.; Christ the centre 
of, Acts 220; concealment of, Matt. 248, 252; a con- 
quest of evil by good, Rom. 395; compsred with cul- 
ture, Eph. 175; not declining, Rom, 373; defence of, 
Luke 311; development of, Matt. 248, Mark 43, Rom. 
374; its dominion over nations, Matt. 272: its duties 
compatible with every station, 1 Cor, 165; effects of, 
Matt. 248, Acts 41; subjective elements of, Eph, 67; 
union of enemies against, Luke 363: its ethical cha- 
racter, Acts 150; externalism in, Matt. 127, 1388, Rom. 
126; a series of facts, Luke 13; false and true, con- 
trasted, Matt. 134; its relation to the family, John 102, 
104, Rom. 447, Note; the occasion of family separations, 
Matt. 191; Gentile, its relation to Jewish, Gal. 39 
Note; its relation to civil government, Rom. 398 sqq.; 


superior to heathenism, 1 Cor. 259; early history of, 
Matt. 248, Note; based on humility, ib. 65, 93; ideal- 
ism in, 1 Cor, 98; individualism of, Acts 376; its rela- 
tion to Judaism, John 161, Acts 422, 2 Cor. 61; the 
development of law, Matt. 119; a new life, John 136, 
Rom. 207; relation of literature to, Tit. 11; in har- 
mony with nature, 1 Cor. 229; outward and inward, 
Kom. 126; divine philosophy iu, 1 Cor. 64; its relation 
to philosophy, Acts 327, 1 Cor. 42, 46, Note, Col. 49; its 
relation to poetry, Matt. xi.sq.; practical, Tit. 15; 
proofs of, Luke 404, Rom. 59 sq., Thess, 34; propaga- 
tion of, Heb. 45: realism in, 1 Cor. 98; differs from 
other religions, Luke 18; the absolute religion, 1 Cor. 
164; the final stage of revelation, Heb. 30; opposed to 
everything revolutionary, 1 Cor, 152; not schismatic, 
Acts 354; social element in. ib. 369, 376; spread of, 
Matt. 248, Luke 215 sq., 344, 352; its relation to sla- 
very, 1 Cor, 155, Eph. 218, Lim. 68, 70. Philem. 29, 1 
Pet. 50; its relation to society, 1 Cor. 156; system of, 
Acts 205; a treasure, Matt. 252; its truth suited to all 
capecities, 1 Cor. 70 ay.; types of, John 648; its uni- 
versality, Acts 14, 277 sq., 446, Gal. 91; its benefits to 
woman, Matt, 341, Mark 51, Acts 41, 308, Tim. 35, Jas, 
ai the world’s judgment of, Matt. 209; its yoke, ib. 
14, 


Christianization of the world, Matt. 447. 

Christian liberty, see Liberty. 

Christian life, the, alternation in, 1 John 128; beginning of, 
Eph. 165 sq.; characteristic of, 1 Pet. 24; proper con- 
duct of, Rom. 391 sqq., 1 Cor. 219 sq.; development of, 
Rom. 274, 288; ground of, Col. 27; ideal of, 1 Cor. 118; 
the divine judgment of, Thess. 49; love the principle 
of, Eph. 177; many-sided, 1 John 55; necessity of 
leading, Luke 232; newness of, Rom. 250 sqq.; perse- 
verance in, Luke 232; requirements of, ib. 232, Eph. 
187; a continual service, 1 Cor. 220; social require- 
ments of, Eph. 187; relation of speech to, ib. 174, Col. 
81; a constant strife, Luke 230 sqq., Rom. 215, Eph. 
189 sq.; success in, 1 Cor. 362; the world’s opinion of, 
Luke 231 sq. 

Christians, should be active, Matt, 355, 442, Mark 90, Luke 
108, 159, 291 sq.; afflictions of, see Afflictions; all 
things theirs, 1 Cor. 83 sqq., 2 Cor. 111; blessedness 
of, 1 John 98, Rev. 131, blessings pronounced by, Heb. 
190; boldness of, Eph. 117, 120; brotherhood of, Col. 
10, Thess. 53, 69 sq.; nature of their calling, Rom. 278, 
280 sq., 290, 328 sqq., 1 Cor. 26, 43, 49, Phil. 30; 
the children of God, John 74, Note, Rom. 259, 263, 272, 
287, 311, Note, Heb. 55; their duty to contribute to 
support of the church, Matt. 320; their citizenship in 
heaven, Phil. 61, 63; communion among, 2 Cor. 144, 
147 sq.; their duty of consecration, ib. 120; constancy 
of, Rom. 162, 168, 175, Col. 86; contentions among, 
Matt. 521 sq., Acts 213 sq., Rom. 444, 448, 454 sq., 1 
Cor. 27 sqq., 31 sq., 35, Heb. 204, Jas. 111; conversa- 
tion of, Eph. 174, 181, 187, Col. 81, Jas. 103; grounds 
for courage, 1 Cor, 332; death of, Heb, 189; their con- 
duct toward enemies, Matt. 120, Rom. 394 sq.; equality 
of, Acts 41, 2 Cor. 147; evil speaking among, Jas. 118 
sq., 122; their example, 1 Cor. 103, Thess. 19; faults 
of, Acts 213 sq., Jas. 102, 2 Pet. 26; fellowship of, Acts 
58, 420, Rom. 433, 435, 2 Cor. 15, 147 sq., Gal. 152, 154, 
Eph. 103, Col. 10, Phil. 26, 42, Heb. 72 sq.; their fel- 
lowship with God, 2 Cor. 11, Eph. 128, 1 John 83; flight 
of, when allowable, Matt. 192 sq., Acts 263; forbear- 
ance of, Matt. 117 aq.; friendship of, Phil. 46, Col. 10; 
Gentile, Rom. 427, Thess. 44; glory of, Rom. 272, 1 
Cor, 83 sqq.; their certainty of future glory, Rom. 268 
8qq.; glorving of, 1b. 168; gospel doctrine food for, 1 
Cor. 72; effects of the gospel upon, ib. 37 sqq.; should 
labor to advance the gospel, Thess. 53; groaning of, 
Rom. 278; high priest a type of, ib, 168; honor among, 
ib. 443; humility of, 1 Cor. 99, 2 Cor. 205, Phil. 36 sq.; 
compared to infants, 1 Pet. 31; their inheritance on 
earth, 1 Cor. 219; Jewish, Rom. 427, Thess. 44; joys of, 
Rom. 436, 2 Cor. 26; final judgment of, Matt. 451; 
kingship of, Rev. 92; labors of, Heb. 88; their relations 
to the law, Rom. 218 sqq.; law-suits among, 1 Cor. 121 
8qq., 127 sqq., Jas. 78; lukewarmness of, Rev. 133 sq., 
136; marriage of, 1 Cor. 228; origin of the name, Acts 
219, 224 sq.; use of the name in Acts, ib. 444; various 
names of, ib. 219; nominal] and real, ib, 349; the true 
people of God, Heb. 208; priesthood of, Rev. 92; secu- 
rity of, Rom, 268 sqq.; sins of, 1 John 101 sq., 105, 108; 
social relations of, Acts 369, 376, Eph. 187 sq.; sonship 
of, Gal. 100 sq.; sufferings of, see Sufferings; compared 
to a temple, 1 Cor. 134, 136 sq.; unfaithfulness of, 
Luke 206; not to be united with unbelievers, 2 Cor. 
120; union of, Rom. 202, 207, and see Unity; union 
with Christ, Matt. 232, Acts 166, Rem. 168, 1 Cor. 26, 
83 sqq., 2 Cor. 15, Thess. 12, Heb. 55, 63; as warriors, 
1 Cor. 201; their work to be tried, ib. 76, 78; relation 
to the world, John 444, Jas, 122, 1 John 67 sqq.; wore 
thiness of, Rev. 127. 
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Christmas, origin of, Luke 36. \ 

Christology, province of, Matt. 214;—Old Testament, Luke 28. 

Chronological order, of books of the New Testament, Matt. 
21 sq.; of events in religious history, 1b. 3 eqq., of 
events in the Gospel narrative, ib. 65, 86, 90, 150, 216, 
220, 223, 261 sq,, 276, 316, 318, 336, 368, 454, 490, 510, 
540 sq., Mark 64, 69, 86 sq., 88, 112, Luke 46, 72, 85,92, 
120, 127, 161, 217, 263, 293, 336, 353, 366, John 164, 208, 
370, Acts ix., 1, 98, 221, 231. 

Chronology, works on, Matt. 6. 

Chrysolite, Rev. 386. 

Cbhrysoprasus, Rev. 386. 

CHRYSOSTOM, on John’s Gospel, John vi. on persecutions, 
1 Pet. 62. 

Oburch, The, use of the term, Matt. 293, 298, 329, 1 Cor. 20, 
233, 235, Thess. 12; who constitute, Matt. 330, Eph. 
234; absolution in, Matt. 168, 298 sq., 332 8q., John 617; 
authority in, Row. 386 sq., 2 Cor. 26 sq.; Pentecost the 
birthday of, Acts 53; national afflictions a blessing to, 
ib, 225; one body, ib. 166; represented as a building, 2 
Cor. 167, 1 Pet. 32 sq.; the body of Christ, 1 Cor. 255, 
257, Eph. 64, 66; its relation to Christ, Matt. 389, 2 
Cor. 190 sq., Eph. 202 sq., Col. 28; his care for, Matt. 
330, Acts 232; Christ the head of, Acts 166, Eph, 63 
8q., Matt. 293 sq.; His by redemption, Acts 377; its 
readiness for his second coming, Matt. 439 eqq.; chil- 
dren in, ib. 342; its jurisdiction in civil affairs, 1 Cor. 
125, 127, 130; mutual concurrence in, ib, 362; conten- 
tions in, Acts 213 eq., Rom. 444, 448, 454 sq., 1 Cor. 35, 
Jas. 111; discipline in, see Discipline ; seven epochs in 
its history, Rev. 317, Note; extent of, Eph. 66; exter- 
nality of, Rev. 116; its relation’ to the family, John 
102, 104, Rom. 447, Note; distinctive features of, 1 Cor. 
22; a fellowship, Gal. 14, Eph. 103; God’s field, 1 Cor. 
78; foundation of, Matt. 293, 296 sqq., 299, 1 Cor. 75, 
78, 106, Eph. 103; freedom in, Matt. 366; government 
of, Rom. 386, Note, 387, Tit. 11; growth of, Acts 58, 1 
Cor. 106; identified with the Kingdum of heaven, 
Matt. 299; history of, ib. 6,439, Acts 9, 1 Cor. 405q., 
Rev. 317, Note; God’s house, 1 Cor. 78; true idea of, 
Eph. 120; ideal, Rev. 24 8q.; institution of, Matt. 561; 
instruction in, Acts 58 ; judgments by, 1 Cor. 90; lega- 
cies to, Matt. 411; its duty in reference to marriage, 1 
Cor. 145, Eph. 205, Note ; members of, Matt. 326, 1 John 
83, 1 Cor. 255; midnights in its history, Matt. 439; 
mutual dependence of its members, 1 Cor. 255; officers 
in, Phil. 12; apostolic offices perpetual in, Matt. 299; 
offices in, ib. 326, 366, 1 Cor. 260, Eph. 156 sq.; princi- 
ples of order in, Matt. 326; an organism, 1 Cor. 253, 
Col. 58, Thess. 49; organization of, Tim. 4; party spirit 
in, 1 Cor. 30, 71, 80 sqq., Phil. 37; peace in, Thess. 91; 
not perfect, Acts 213; polity of, Rom. 387; God’s pur- 
chased possession, 1 Cor. 136; primitive condition of, 
Acts 56sqq.; property in, Matt. 345 sq.; prosperity 
of, 1Cor. 26; purification of, 2b. 118; purpose of, Luke 
233; rank in, Matt. 366; built on a rock, ib. 293, 296 
&q.; its sacredness, 1 Cor. 80 8q., 84 §q.; sects in, 2 Cor. 
190; separation from, ib. 120 sq.; spiritual and tempo- 
ral interests united in, Acts 111; its relation to the 
state, Matt. 299, 320, 397, 514 sq., Luke 307, John 565, 
572, Acts 337, Rom. 402, 1 Cor, 113, 127; conditions of 
its success, 1 Cor. 220; its sufferings the sufferings of 
Christ, Col. 37; support of, Matt. 320; symbols of, 
Luke 270, 272, 1 Cor. 255, 257, 2 Cor. 167, 178, 190 sq., 
193, Eph. 64,66, Rev. 243, 245; the synagogue the germ 
of, Matt. 95; relations to its teachers, 1 Cor. 87 4q.; 
triumphant, Rev. 184; true, characteristics of, Luke 
268, 1 Cor. 265, Eph. 133; unity of, Acts 187, 1 Cor. 31, 
32, 253 sqq., 264, Eph. 142, Phil. 36, Thess. 12; univer- 
sal, 1 John 25; objective and subjective view of, Eph. 
24; woman in, Luke 126, Acts 190, 346, 1 Cor. 224, 296 
8q., 302, Tim. 33, 35; its relation to the world, 1 Cor. 
15 worship of, Matt, 127; an object of worship, Acts 


Church, the primitive, first mention of, in Acts, Acts 86; 
charity of, 1 Pet. 78; community of goods in, see Com- 
munism ; condition of, Acts 80; internal dangers of, 
ib. 105 8q.; development of, ib.106; elders in, see Elders; 
its growth in faith, Eph, 157; its firmness in persecu- 
tion, Matt. 145; government of, Rom. 384 sqq., Eph. 
156, Note; growth of, Acts 58,72, 1 Cor. 106; means of, 
grace employed by, Acts 58; hospitality of, 1 Pet. 78; 
formed on the model of a household, Rom. 447 ; offi- 
cers in, Thess. 90, 96; officers in, Rom. 384 sqq., Eph. 
156, Note, Tim. 42,1 Pet. 87; unity of, Acts 82, Eph. 
157; the word of God employed by, Acts 106, 

Church history, works on, Matt. 6. 

Church visitations, model of, Acts 295, 

Church year, the, Matt. 31. 

Churches, primitive, independency in, Eph. 232, Col. 87; re- 
lations of, 1 John 12. 

Churches, the seven of Asia, compared with the seven para- 
bles, Matt. 237; messages to, Rey. 90, 104, 108 sq., 113 
8q., 132, 407, 4088q.; symbolic significance, <b. 28. 


CHUZA, Luke 126. 
CINEAS and PYRRHUS, anecdote of, 1 John 70. 
Circumcision, origin of, Luke 26; antiquity, Rom. 123; its 
correspondence to baptism, Matt, 557, Luke 42, Acts 
305, Rom. 114, 123, Col. 49; Jewish opinions concern- 
ing, Rom. 114, Note; its significance, Luke 26, John 
248 sq., 252, Acts 115, Rom.1[5, 123 8q., 1268q., 149, Eph. 
89; its abolition by Christ, Luke 42, 333, Rom. 123; of 
Christ, Luke 42; of Timotheus, Acts 298 sqq.; dispute 
at Antioch concerning, 1b. 276 sqq. 
Citizens, Roman, Acts 307. 
City, the heavenly, Heb, 186, Rey. 385; symbolic use of the 
word, Rey. 26. 
Civil affairs, church jurisdiction in, 1 Cor. 125, 127, 130. 
Civil rights to be valued by Christians, Acts 405 sq. 
Civilization, history of, works on, Matt. 6. 7. 
Claims of Christ, extraordinary, Matt. 198. 
Clairvoyance, 1 Cor. 300 sq. 
Classical writers, their view of a future life, Thess. 77, 
Clauda, Acts 457. 
CLAUDIUS, the Emperor, Acts 221; famine during the reign 
of, ib. ib. ; Jews expelled from Rome by, tb. 334, Rom. 
31 8q., 398, Rev, 59. 
CLAUDIUS LYSIAS, Acts 394. 
CLAUDIUS, M., quoted, John ix. 
Clay, use of in eye diseases, John 307. 
CLEANTHES, quoted by Paul, Acts. 325, 
CLEMENS, see CLEMENT. 
ALEXANDRINUS, hymn of, Luke 83. 
—— FLAVIUS, Phil. 6, 65. 
——_—— ROMANVUS, quoted 1 Cor. 13, 
CLEMENT, associate of Paul, Phil. 6, 65. 
CLEOPAS, Luke 390. 
CLEOPHAS, see CLOPAS. 
Clergy, see Ministers. 
Clericalism, Luke 314. 
CLOPAS, Matt. 255 sqq., 259, John 585, Jas. 12 sq., 20. 
Closet, a place of prayer, Matt. 123. 
Cloud, symbolical import, Rev. 19, 219; at the Transfigura- 
tion, Matt. 308 sqq. 
Clouds, coming of Christ with, Rev. 93. 
Cnidus, Acts 455. 
Coals of fire, Rom. 394 sq. 
Coasts, Acts 256, 348. 
Coat, the holy, Luke 374, 
Cock-crowing, Matt. 478, 498, Luke 354, 
Codex Sinaiticus, Matt. xx., 565, Acts vii. 
Codex Vaticanus, Acts vii., Note. 
Cohort, Matt. 514, John 544, Acts 454. 
COLERIDGE, S. T., quoted, Gal. 62, Note. 
Collections, charitable, Acts 223 sqq., Rom. 443,1 Cor. 354 
8qq., 2 Cor. 148. 
Colors, symbolism of, Rev. 16 sq. 
Colosse, Col. 5; church at, ib. 5 sq.; false teachers at, ib. 7. 
Colossians, Epistle to the, its author, Col. 3 sq.; its character 
and significance, tb. 2 sq.; synopsis of contents, Rom. 
218q., Col. 1 sq.; date of composition, Col. 8; compared 
with Epistle to the Ephesians, Rom. 21, Col. 3; place 
of composition, Col. 8; works on, ib. ib. 
COLUMBANUS, Matt. 268. 
Comfort, spiritual, need of, Thess. 58; afforded by the gospel, 
2 Cor. 11, 15, Thess, 146 sq., 148. 
Comforter, the, office of, John 428, 432, 440 sq., 2 Cor, 11. 
Coming to Christ, John 99. 
Commandment, the great, Matt. 402 sqq., Mark 122 sq.; the 
fifth, Eph. 211, sqq. 
Commandments, great and small, Matt. 403, Mark 122 sq.; 
the seven Noachic, Matt. 151; the ten, division of, ib. 
344; keeping of the, 1 John 49 sq., 158 sq., 167. 
Commentaries on the Bible, see Bible. 
Commentary, Lange’s, history of, Matt. viii., sq.; plan of, ib. 
viii. sqq., xiv. sqq.; Anglo-American edition of, ib. xvi. 
eqq., Luke vi., vii., viii. 
Commentators, English and American, Matt. xvi. 
Commission, Apostolic, Matt. 557, 561, Mark 161 sq. 
Common things, value of, Mark 68, 
Communicatio idiomatum, Heb, 73. 
Communication of the truth, Heb. 109 sq. 
Communion, the Holy, see Lord’s Supper. 
a with God, 2 Cor. 120, Heb. 175, 1 John 23, 
8q. 
of the Holy Spirit, 1 Cor. 254, 2 Cor. 217, 219, 220, 
Philem, 26, 31. 
, open, Rom, 435. 
———— of saints, John 522 sq.. 1 Cor. 259. 
Communism, Christian, Acts 57, 59, 80, 83, 2 Cor. 143 sq., 147 











8q., 159. 

Compassion of God, illustrated in parables, Matt. 235 sq., 
Luke 241 sq. 

Compulsion of heretics, Luke 228, 

Concessions to opinions of others, 1 Cor. 189, Thess. 71. 

Concordances of the Bible, list of, Matt, 32 sq. 

Conduct, Christian, 1 Cor. 219 sq., Phil. 30, Col. 72; rules for, 
Rom. 391 sqq.; toward the State, i, 398 sqq. 
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Confession of Christ, made at baptism, Tim. 73; Christ the 
centre of, Rom. 352; by the early church, Acts 81; its 
relation to faith, Rom, 347, 352, 353 sq., Heb. 75, 99; 
nature and grounds, Matt. 197, 299; necessary to sal- 
vation, i John 136, 147 ; a test of saints, ib. 133 sq.; its 
worth, Heb. 73, 99. 

Confession of sins, a condition of forgiveness, 1 John 40; 
mutual, James 140, 144.8q.; nature of, 1 John 42; by 
Paul and others, Tim. 24; the result of repent- 
ance, Acts 355, 357, 1 John 37, 40, 62; varieties of, 1 
John 37, 

Confession, auricular, Jas. 141, 146, 1 John 87 sq., 40. 

Confessions of faith, historical necessities, 1 Cor. 31 sq. 

Confessors of Christ, Matt. 358. 

Confidence in God, Theses, 153. 

Confirmation, rite of, Acts 149, 151. 

Conflict, the Christian life a, 1 Cor. 194 sqq., Eph. 220, 227, 

Tim. 75, Heb. 196. 

between Kingdom of God and of Satan, Matt. 224. 

—— of truth with error, 2 Cor, 172, 175. 

Congregations, early Christian, Philem., 12. 

Conscience, approval of, Rom. 104,1 John 128 sqq.; para- 
mount authority of, 1 Cor. 177; a good, an evidence of 
Christianity, Acts 422, 424; relation of faith to, Tim. 
26; power of the gospel over, Acts 427; not to be in- 
terfered with,,Jas, 123 ; a law to the Gentiles, Rom. 101 
8q.; liberty of, Acts 319; possessed by all, Rom. 104; 
of others, regard for, 1 Cor. 177, 179, 220; rule of, 
Rom. 429, Jas. 123; not to be trifled with, Rom. 429; 
voice of, Eph. 102; witness of, 1 John 128 sqq.; ser- 
mons on, ib, 131. 

Consciouswess, Christ’s, John 283; human, opposes the law 
of gravity, Matt. 271; of sin, Eph. 120; two-fold form 
of, Rev. 41. 

Consecration to God, a duty, Rom, 386, 2 Cor. 120. 

Consistency of God, Rom. 314, 331. 

Consolation of the Gospel, Thess. 146 sqq. 

Constancy, Christian, Rom, 162, 168, 175, Col. 86. 

CONSTANTINE, the Emperor, vision of, Acts 470. 

Contentions among Christians, Acts 213 8q., Rom. 444, 454 
sq., 1 Cor. 35, Heb. 204, John 111. 

Contentment, 1 Cor. 255, Phil. 72, 75, Tim. 70, 71. 

Continence, praised by Paul, 1 Cor. 139 sq. 

Contrasts, in the life of Christ, see Jesus Christ; shown by 
the parables of Christ, Matt. 286; between the hierar- 
chical and evangelical church, Mark 108. 

Contributions, method in, Rom, 443; to the support of the 
church, Matt. 320. 

Controversies, among Christians, Matt. 521 sq.; concerning 
the Lord’s Supper, 7b. 475, Luke 338, John 229; of the 
Jews, Christ’s conduct in reference to, Luke 200. 

Convenient, meaning of the word, Rom. 80, Note. 

C nversation, Christian, Eph, 174, 181, 187, Col. 81, Jas. 103. 

Coaversion, divine and human agency in, Rom. 329 sq.; 1 
Cor. 102 sq., 128; a condition of church membership, 
Matt. 326; delay of, Luke 377; means employed in, 
ib. 287; does not merit God’s favor, Jas. 122; nature 
of, Matt. 323, Luke 241, 355, John 123; distinguished 
from regeneration, John 68, 123, 1 Pet. 29; results of, 
Heb. 180. 

Converts, training of, Matt. 326, Mark 91; temporary, Luke 
130. 

Conviction, certainty of, Rom. 418. 

Co-operation of God with Christ, Matt. 214. 

Corban, Matt. 277, Mark 65. 

Corinth, Acts 334, 1 Cor. 6; church at, 1 Cor. 6 sqq.; Panl’s 
visits to, Acts 334, 1 Cor. 7, 30, 2 Cor. 7, 212; his letters 
to the church at, Rom. 20, 1 Cor. 7 sq., 2 Cor. 7. 

Corinthians, Paul’s Epistles to the, analysis of, Rom. 20 sq.; 
characteristics of, 1 Cor. 5 sqq.; their position and sig- 
nificance, zb., ib. ; works on, ti). 12. 

, Paul’s First Epistle to the, analysis of, 1 Cor. 15 
sqq; its genuineness, ib. 13 sq.; occasion and 
design of, ib. 14; its style, ib. 15; time and place of 
composition, ib, 14. 

———, Paul’s Second Epistle to the, analysis of, 2 Cor. 5 
8q.; its genuineness, <b. 1 sqq.; importance, 7. 5 sq.; 
occasion and design, tb, 3 sqq.; style, ib.5; time and 
place of composition, ib. 3: unity, ib. 2 8q. 

Corn, plucking of by the disciples, Matt. 216 sq., Mark 31 8q., 
Luke 92 sq. 

CORNELIUS, Acts 191 sqq. 

Corporeality of Christ in heaven, Acts 165 sq. 

Corpus Christi, festival of, John 137, Note. 

Corpse, symbolical meaning, Rev. 23. 

Corruption, of human nature, Rom, 327 sq., Eph. 165; of the 
Jews, Rom, 328; of the world, ib, 327. 

Cos, Acts 383. 

Council, of the church, the first, Acts 285 sqq.; of seven, 
Matt. 113; of seventy, see Sanhedrin; of Trent, lecree 
of quoted, Acts 355, 

Councils, Papal, Rev. 260. 

Counsels of God, Acts 69. 

Courage, Christian, grounds for, 1 Cor, 332, 














Court of the Gentiles, see Temple. 

Court of justice in every Jewish city, Matt. 118, John 185, 

Courts, ecclesiastical, 1 Cor, 125, 127, 130. 

Cousins of Christ, Matt. 256. 

Covenant of God, Rom. 307, Gal. 75 sqq.; always perfect, 
Rom. 124; the law not the complement of, Gal. 77; 
the Old and the New contrasted, Matt. 105, 156, 171, 
472, Luke 28, 89 sq., 2 Oor. 61, Gal. 123, Heb, 134, 146 
8q., 208; with Abraham, Rom. 149 sqq. 

Covetousness, the sin of, Rom, 229, 246; dangers of, Tim. 70, 
71; called idolatry, Col. 64, 66; its connection with 
licentiousness, ib. 64, 66, Thess. 65, Heb. 213. 

COWPER, WILLIAM. quoted, Gal. 74, 131. 

CRASHAW, RICHARD, quoted, John 80, Note. 

Creation, the, Christian doctrine of, John 59 sqq., 63, Acts 

" $27, 329; its connecticn with redemption, John 59, 
Eph. 66, 120; threefold, John 59; the history of, works 
on, Matt. 6. 

Creative miracles not performed by Christ, Matt. 267 sq. 

Creator, God the, Acts 327, 329. 

Creature, deification of the, Acts 269; groaning of the, Rom. 
270, 286 sq.; a new, 2 Cor, 98, Gal. 160. 

Credibility of the Gospels, proof of the. Luke 355. 

Creed, the Apostles’, Matt. 395, Tim. 73, 

Creeds, origin of, Jude 14. 

Crete, Tit. &. 

Crimson, symbolical import, Rev. 17. 

CRISPUS, Acts 535, 

aaa! Biblical, works on, Matt. 7 sq., 18; principles of, 
ib, 7 sqq. 

Cross, the, agonies of, Matt. 523; bearing, 2b 303, Mark 79, 
Luke 149, 152; carried by Roman criminals, Matt. 198; 
form of, ib, 522 sq., John 584; symbol and emblem of 
the Gospel, Matt. 531, John 584, Acts 94, 216, 239; 
Greek, Matt. 522 sq.; St. Andrew’s, ib., ib. 

Cross of Christ, the, use of the expression, 1 Cor. 34; the 
touchstone of Christianity, Gal. 159 sq.; glorying in, 
ib. 158 sqq.; mystery of, Mark 87, 1 Cor. 40; an offence, 
1 Cor. 40, 41; the power and wisdom of God, ib, 40; 
preaching of, 1b. 37, 41; reconciliation through, Eph. 
94. 8q., 102. 

Crosses, blessing of, Phil. 25. 

Crown, use of the word in the Bible, 1 Pet. 87; of life, Jas. 
44, 47, 1 Pet. 87, Rev. 29, 118. 

Crucifixion, the worst punishment known, Matt. 199, John 

64, 583; agonies of, Matt. 523; modes of, ib. 522 sq., 
ea John 583 sq.; abolition of, Matt. 522, Note, John 

Crucifixion of Christ, the, Gospel accounts of, Matt. 519 sqq., 
Mark 151, Luke 373; date of, Matt. 368, 454 sqq., Luke 
332 sq., John 563, 569 sq.; locality of, Matt. 520 sqq., 
John 583; the act of the people, Acts 46; illustrated 
ie BOON, Luke 374; the fulfillment of prophecy, 

al. 70. 

Crueader, Matt. 139, 521. 

Cubit, Matt. 134. 

Culture, authority of, Rev. 179; its benefits to Christianity, 
Acts 347; compared with Christianity, Eph. 175; not 
the salvation of the world, Luke 269. 

Cup, symbolical use of the word, Matt. 368, Mark 106, Luke 
348; use of the, in the Lord’s Supper, Matt. 470 sqq., 
Luke 336 sq., 1 Cor. 209, 287; withheld from the laity 
in the Rom. Cath. Church, Matt. 472. 

Curiosity in reference to Scripture prophecy, Matt. 480. 

Curse, hereditary, Matt. 50, 60; of the law, Gal. 68, 71 sq., 
invoked on themselves by the Jews, Matt. 512, 515, 

Curtain, see Veil. 

Custom, payment of, Rom. 405. 

Customs, Oriental, of anointing the head, Matt. 127, 463, John 
93, 371, 1 John 77; of kissing the feet, Luke 122; of 
washing the feet, Matt, 463, 533, John 371, 407, 415; 
of places of honor, Matt. 363; of reception of kings, 
ib. 373; of marriages, ib. 170, 208, 390 sq., 399, 436 sq., 
John 143; of meals, Matt. 389, Note; of position at 
table, ib. 170, 410, 467, 469, Luke 335. 

Cyclical view of prophecy, Matt, 431, Rev. 47 sqq. 

Cymbal, 1 Cor. 267. 

Cyprus, government of, Acts 243; visited by Paul and Bar- 

nabas, ib, 242. 

Cyrenians, synagogue of the, Acts 109. 

CYRENIUS, see QUIRINIUS. 

D)anet. Tim, 116. 

AMARIS, Acts 326. 

Damascus, Acts 162; rivers of, ib. 170; Paul’s escape from, 
2 Cor. 190. 

Dan, town of, Matt. 294; tribe of, Rev. 30, 183, 189. 

Dancing, at heathen festivals, 1 Cor. 198; at marriages, Matt. 
208; of Salome, <b. 263. 

DANIEL, book of, its leading idea, Rev. 9, 10; its eschato- 
logy, ib. 44, 46 sq.; his prophecy of the Messiah, Matt, 
161. 


almanutha, Matt. 286, Mark 74, 
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DANTE, the poet, Luke 256; quoted, Heb. 89. 

Darkness, at the crucifixion, Matt. 625 sq., 530, Luke 378 8q. ; 
figurative use of the term, John 61, Acts 443 ; spiritual 
and mental, Thess. 86; symbolical import, Rev. 19; 
works of, 1 Cor. 90. 

DAVID, his relation to Christ, Matt 51, 176, Mark 135, Luke 
813, John 99, Acts 81, Rom. 60, Rev. 157 ; his justifica- 
tion, Rom. 148, 155; key of, Rey. 29, 129; his prophe- 
cies, Acts 20, 22, 47, Heb. 85 sq.; Psalms of, Matt. 404, 
Rom. 363; restoration of his house, Acts 282. 

Day, meaning of the term, Rev. 260, Note; symbolical mean- 
ing, ib. 19; figurative use of the term, John 307, 313, 343, 

, Jewish, Matt. 353, 454, Note; of judgment, see 
Judgment; of the Lord, Acts 40, Thess, 83, 86, 2 Pet. 
46, 50, Rev. 301; of preparation, Matt, 455 sq., 537, 
Luke 383, John 569; works of the, Rom. 409, 

Days, holy, Rom. 414, 418; last, Acts 41, Tim. 103, 105, Heb. 
24 sq., Jas. 129; observance of, Rom. 418, Gal. 106, 
109, Col. 53, 57. 

Days and nights, three, Matt. 226, Note. 

Deacons, seven appointed, Acts 104, 106; office of, Phil. 12; 
qualifications of, Tim. 41 sqq. 

Deaconess, Rom. 446, 450, Tim, 58 sq., 61. 

Dead, the, baptism for, 1 Cor. 328 aq. ; burial of, practised by 
the Jews, Matt. 150; Jewish lamentation over, Mark 
50; Jewish law respecting, Matt. 413; raised to life by 
Christ, Luke 113 ¢q., 141 sq., John 357 sq. ; number of, 
raised tv life, John 359; monuments to, Matt, 413; 
God’s power displayed in raising of, Rom. 152; the 
place of, Christ’s abode in, Acts 49; prayer for, Tim. 
31, 90; realm of, Rom. 346; resurrection of, see Resur- 
rection: sorrow for, Thess. 73 sq., 77. 

Dead Sea, contrasted with the Sea of Tiberias, Matt. 211; 
symbolic import of the, Rev. 348. 

Deaf and dumb, schools for the, Mark 70; healed by Christ, 
see Miracles. 

Dearth, Rey. 165, 173. 

Death, various meanings of the word, Rom. 176, 2 Pet. 37, 
Rev. 125; doctrines of the Apocalypse concerning, 
Rey. 403; of believers, Heb. 189; body of, Rom, 242 8q., 
an introduction to Christ’s presence, Phil. 26; over- 
come by Christ, Tim, 86, 90, Heb. 63; with Christ, 
Rom. 205, 220 sq.; eternal, Rom. 176, Phil. 26, Tim. 86, 
2 Pet. 37; fear of, Rom. 285, Thess. 77: its relation to 
life, Rom. 285; ministry of, 2 Cor. 48; probation after, 
Matt. 228; the second, Rev. 28; its relation to sin, 
Rom, 176, 180, 196, 257, 263, 1 Cor, 332 sqq., Heb. 63; 
a elease from sin, Rom, 204; compared to sleep, Matt, 
175, Luke 142, John 344, Thess. 77; state of the soul 
after, Luke 256, Phil. 26, Thess. 78; symbolized, Rev. 
173 sq. 

Death of Christ, symbolized by baptism, Rom. 207; physi- 
cal causes of, Matt. 523, 537, John 588, 597; cortainty 
of, Luke 384; its character, Heb. 63, 1 Pet. 63,1 John 
33; date of, Matt. 454 sqq., Luke 332 sq., John 563, 
569 sq.; effects of, Matt, 530,548, Mark 152, 154, Rom. 
166, 1 Cor. 83 sqq., Tim. 30, Heb. 63, 139, 159, 175; va- 
rious opinions concerning, Matt. 537; predictions of, 
ib. 302, 304, 316 sq., 360 sq., Mark 103 sq., Luke 150, 
221 sq., 281 sqq. ; vicarious nature of, Matt. 366, 2 Cor. 
96, 101 8q., 1 Pet. 49; voluntary, John 324; witnesves 
of, Luke 381; works on the subject, Matt. 523, 537, 
Luke 333, 

Debt of love, Rom. 405, 408 sqq. 

Debtors, Roman law in reference to, Matt. 333 sq. 

Decalogue, the, divisions of, Mark 123; harmony of, Rom. 
138, WNote, 

Decapolis, Matt. 96. 

Decrees of God, Matt. 239, 415, Note, Rom. 333. 

Dedication, feast of the, John 330; of a church, gospel for, 
Luke 287. 

Defence of Christianity, best method of, Luke 311. 

Degrees of rewards and punishments, 2 Cor. 85 sq. 

Deification of the creature, Acts 269, 

Deism refuted, John 61. 

Deity, names of, 1 Cor. 21. 

Delay in receiving the Gospel, danger of, 2 Cor. 112 sqq.] 
Deliverance, from the power of sin, Heb. 63; from the 
wicked, Thess. 163; from this evil world, Gal. 15. 

Deluge, the, traditions of, 2 Pet. 43; works on, Matt. 6. 

Delusions, sent by God, Thess. 141. 

DEMAS, Tim. 116, 119, Philem. 24. 

DEMETRIUS, a disciple, 3 John 199. 

, the silversmith, Acts 360, 362 sq. 

Demons, see Devils, 

Demoniacs, Matt. 96; nature of their affliction, ib. ib. 
164 8q., 314, Luke 77 sq.; healed by Christ, Matt. 96, 
164 sqq., 177, 223, 281 aq., 314 8q., Mark 22, 46 sq., 67 sq. 
83 sqq., Luke 77 sqq., 135 sqq., 157 sq., 183 sqq.; healed 
by Philip, Acts 144. 

Denarius, Matt, 332 sq., 352 sq., 463, Mark 60, Luke 122, 
John 206. 

Denial of Christ, by his people, Matt. 197; by Peter, ib. 497 
8qq., Mark 145 sq., Luke 353 sq, 








Dependence, of Christians on Christ, John 480, 1 Cor. 228 
Jas. 122; of woman on man, 1 Cor. 228. 

Depravity of man, Rom. 120 5q., 124, 247 sqq., 255 sq., 264 
qq, 1 Cor. 128, Gal. 138 sqq., 142 sqq., Eph. 76, 82, 85 
6q., 161 sq., 165 sq. 

Derbe, Acts 262. 

Descent of Christ into Hades, 1 Pet. 63 sq., 66, 67 sqq., 75, 

Desert of Ephraim, Mark 103. 

Deserts, the habitation of devils, Matt. 226. 

Desire for things forbidden, Rum. 229, 246. 

Development, of Cnristian life, Rom. 274, 288; of mankind, 
Rev. 3. 

Devil, the, see SATAN; characteristics of, John 299; chil- 
dren of, 1 John 1068q.; condemnation of, Tim. 39, 40; 
present condition and future destiny, 2 Pet. 29 8q.; 
contest with, Eph. 170, 221 ; fall of, John 293, Tim. 39, 
40; relation of heathendom to, 1 Cor. 212; a mur- 
derer, John 292; how resisted, 1 Pet. 91. 

Devils, belief of, Jas. 84, 89; cast out by Christ, see Demo- 
niacs; present condition and destiny, 2 Pet. 29 sq.; 
dwelling in deserts, Matt. 226; existence of,1 Cor. 
172; legion of, Matt. 47 ; no power over life, Mark 85; 
mention of, Rev. 36; heathen sacrifices to, 1 Cor. 212; 
the seven, parable of, Luke 184, 185; worship of, 
Rey. 30. 

Diaconate, the, Acts 111, Rom. 385. See Deacons. 

Dialect, Aramean, Mark 50, Acts 395; Galilean, Luke 354; 
Hebrew, Acts 395. 

Dialogue, didactic, use of by Christ, Matt. 234. 

Diana, Acts 360; temple of, at Ephesus, Acts 353, 360, Eph. 
12, Note. 

Dictionaries of the Bible, Matt. 19. 

DIDYMUS, see THOMAS. 

————, a blind man, John 315, Note. 

“ Dies Ire,” Matt. 452, Note, Luke 327, John 204. 

DIOCLETIAN, Rev. 177, Note, 259, Note. 

DIONYSIUS the Areopzgite, Acts 326. 

DIOSCURI, Acts 470. 

DIOTREPHES, 3 John 198, 200. 

Disciples of Christ, the, see Apostles; call of, Matt. 93, 101, 
Mark 20 sq., John 91 sq.; their bigotry, Mark 91; 
Christ’s regard for, Matt. 232; their dependence on 
Christ, ib. 314; disputes among, ib. 365 sq., Luke 340, 
343; their coubts respecting Christ, Matt. 302, 556; 
their incapacity to understand Christ, i. 290, 302, 315, 
326, Mark 45, Luke 283; meeting of at Pentecost, Acts 
27 sq., unbelief of, M»rk 159 sq., 163 ; secret, John 136; 
their finatical zeal, Matt. 342, Mark 91. 

Disciples of John, Matt. 170 sqq., 203, Luke 89, 115 sq., John 
18, 99, Acts 348 sqq. 

Discipleship, true, character of, John 287, 299. 

Discipline, church, exercised by the Apostles, 1 Cor. 106, 
Thess. 159 sq., Tim. 26, 64; proper ends of, 1 Cor, 111 
sq., 120, 2 Cor. 35, Thess. 159 sq., 162, Tim. 26; extent 
of, 1 Cor. 90, 110 sqq. ; to be miintiined, ib. 90,118 sqq. ; 
its neglect lamented, Thess. 161 sqq., Tim. 26, 66: rujes 
for, Matt. 328 sqq., Thess. 159 sq.; to be exercised in 
the proper spirit, 2 Cor. 217. 

Discourses of Christ, John 215 sqq., 422 sq., 433, Acts 9; escha- 
tological, Matt. 418 sqq., 430, Mark 129 sqq., Luke 266, 
317 sqq., 323, 326; works on Matt. 421, Mark 130. 

Discrepancies in the Gospel narratives, alleged, in reference 
to, the blind men at Jericho, Matt. 369, Mark 108, Luke 
282; the woman of Canaan, Mark 68; appearances of 
Christ, ib. 159; Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, Matt. 
871; resurrection cf Christ, 2b. 541; the great com- 
mandment, ib. 402, Mark 122; plucking of the corn, 
Mark 32; hour of the crucifixion, Matt, 525, Mark 152, 
demoniacs at Gadara, Matt. 164, Luke 135; calling of 
disciples, Luke 81; sending trem forth, Mark 56; He- 
rod and John, ib. 58; the Passover, Matt. 454 sqq., 468, 
John 562 sq., 569 sq.; Peter’s denial, Matt. 498, Mark 
146, Luke 354; preaching to the Samaritans, Matt. 185, 
John 166 ; stilling of the tempest, Luke 132. 

, in the Acts, concerning Judas, Acts 8, 20; Theu- 
das, t+. 98; in Paul’s address, ib. 249. 

Diseases, our, borne by Christ, Matt. 158. 

Disinterested affection, Rom. 205, ote. 

Disobedience, the mother of sin, Rom. 187; its relation to un- 
belivf, Rom. 353, Eph. 74. 

Dispensation, see Covenant. 

a of the early Christians, Acts 216; of the Jews, ib. 


Diversities, of calling, Gul. 41; of gifts, Acts 225, 1 Cor. 249, 
257, 260, 263, Thess. 53. 

Divination, arts of, Acts 309. 

Divine nature, 2 Pet. 12. 

Divine things, familiarity with, Mark 54. 

Divinities, heathen, 1 Cor. 212. 

Divinity of Christ, the, proofs of, Matt. 168, 382, 409, Luke 52, 
86, 316, John 54 sqq., 397, Acts 134, 170, 188, Rom. 64, 
807 sqq., 331, 347, 419, Note, 427, 1 Cor. 21 sq., 58, 2 Cor. 
103, Thess. 12, 59, Tim. 31, 45, Tit. 16 sq., Heb. 41, 74; 
declared by Him, Matt. 560, Luke 170, 326, John 190, 
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215, 332, 335, 447; proclaimed by Paul, Acts 180; Pe- 
ter’s t-stimony to, ib. 48 sq., 305; importance of the 
gone Tim. 16; list of passages relevant to, Rom. 
33.1. 

Divinity of the Holy Spirit, Acts 87, 1 Cor. 86. 

Divisions, among Christians, Acts 263, Rom, 448, 454 8q., 1 
Cor. 32 sq., and see Contentions, Christians; in the fa- 
mily, Matt, 191. 

Divorce, Christ’s views respecting, Matt. 115, 340, Mark 96 
sq., Luke 256; evils of, Eph. 206, Note; grounds of, 
Matt. 115, Luke 256, 1 Cor. 144 8q., 149 sq.; Mosaic law 
of, Matt, 52, 115, 339 sq., Mark 96 sq.; Rom. Cath, law 
of, Matt, 115, 339, 340, Luke 256; its wrong and its 
right, 1 Cor. 144 sq., 149 sq. 

Djerasch, Luke 135. 

Docetism, Matt. 271, 2 Pet. 29, 

Doctor of Divinity, title of, Matt, 410. 

Doctrines, Gospel, food for Christians, 1 Cor. 72; importance 
of, Tit. 9; intended for mature minds, 1 Cor, 56; test 
of, John 246 sq., 252; condition of understanding, ib. 
246, 

Dogs, in the Hast, Matt. 282, Luke 254; unclean by the Mo- 
saic law, Matt. 139; idea attached to the term, Phil. 
52; name given to the heathen, Matt. 282; symbolical 
import, Rev. 22. 

“Dolores Messi,” Matt. 58, 422, Rom, 273. 

Donatism, Matt. 247, Mark 29, Luke 268 sq. 

Door, of Jesus, Jas. 17, 186; Christ the, John 317 8q.; the 
open, Rev. 29, 

DORCAS, Acts 185, 

Dort, Synod of, Rom. 329, Note. 

Doubt, of the disciples, Matt. 556; not evidence of humility, 
Rom. 154, Note. 

Dove, descent of Holy Spirit like a, Matt. 77, Luke 58, John 
87 sq.; symbolical idea of the, Matt. 78. 

Doves, the apostles to be like, Matt. 188; offering of, ib. 375. 

Doxologi s, import of, Rom, 86; us; of, Mark 70, Rom, 308, 
331, 375, 453. 

Doxology, to the Lord’s Prayer, not anthentic, Matt. 122, 125, 
567; use of, by Paul, Phil. 69. 

Drachma, Matt. 317 sq., Luke 235, Acts 354. 

Dragon, Rey. 237, 240 sqq., 246, 258 sqq., 425, 426. 

Dreams, a mode of Divine revelation, Matt. 53, 64 sq., Acts 
40, 43; of children, Matt. 66; of Joseph, 7b. 53, 63 sq., 
65; of Pilate’s wife, ib. 511; works on, ib. 65. 

Dress, of Christian wom-n,1 Tim. 33, 35, 1 Pet. 52, 55; re- 
gard for, Tim. 35; a symbol, 1 Cor. 228 sq. 

Drinking deadly things, Mark 162. 

Drinks given to the condemned, Matt. 522; offered to Christ, 
ib, 522, 527, 529. 

Drunkenness, Luke 325, John 111, Gal. 144, Eph. 191, 194, 
196. 


DRUSILLA, Acts 426. 

Dust of the feet, shiking off the, Matt. 187. 
Duties, conflict of, Acts 75, 77. 

Duumviri, Acts 306. 

“Dying daily,” 1 Cor, 332 sq., 334. 
Dynamical view of the word, John 652. 


agles, Matt. 426; s,ints compared to, ib. ib., Note. 
arnest of the Spirit, 2 Cor. 24 sq. 

Harnestness, see Zel. 

Earth, creation of the, 2 Pet. 41; a new, th, 48, 50, Rev. 363, 
442.8q.; symbolical use of the term, Matt. 104, 198, 226, 
410, John 137, Rev. 188q., 338q., 182, 197. 

Easter, derivation of the word, Matt. 542 sq. ; festival of, <b. 
543, 1 Cor. 119. 

Fat, us> of the term, Rev. 221. f 

Ebionites, in the early church, Rom. 414, Col. 7; omissions in 
their Gospel of Matthew, Matt. 55, 60; their heresy, 
John 33, 2 Pet. 29, 30; their contempt for riches, Matt. 
102, Luke 247, 279. 

Eeclesia, 1 Cor. 20, 22. 

Ecclesiastes, leading thought of, Rom. 395. 

Ecclesiasticism, fa!s» estimate of, John 199, 

Economy taught by Christ, Matt. 226. 

Eden, John 547. 

Edification, Christian, Acts 187, Rom. 422, 430,1 Cor. 171, 2 
Cor. 167, Thess. 87. 

Eilify, use of the word, 2 Cor. 167. 

Edomites, conquests of, Rom, 311 sq. See Idumeans, 

Education, of chil:'ren, Matt. 327; Christ’s, John 246, 252; 
Christian, Eph. 213; of ministers, Acts 346, Jas. 102. 

Egypt, historical importance of, Matt. 63, 69; desire of the 
Tsraelites to return to, Acts 124 sq.; symbolical use 
of the name, Rev. 225, 231. 

Egyptian magicians, Tim. 105; sorcerer, Acts 395. 

Egyptians, the, idol-worship of, Rom. 84 sq. ; wisdom of, Acts 
119, 


Kee symbolic»] import, Rev. 9sq., 22, 198, 207. 


Hight, symbolism of the number, Rev. 15. 
Elders, Jewish, Matt. 277, 385, 502, 1 Pet. 85. 
,in the primitive church, Acts 221 sq., 272, 273, 
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Rom, 386, Note, 387, Thess. 96sq., Tim. 63 sq., Tit. 8, Jas- 
138, 1 Pet. 85, 87; the same as bisiiops, Acts 374. 

———_,, the twenty-four, Rev. 152, 244, 414. 

ELEAZAR, Matt. 385, 

Hlect, the, Matt. 355, 391, 426, Col. 69, 1 Pet. 11, 13, Rev. 184, 
190, 418, 419, See Hiection. 

Elect lady, the, 2 John 186 sq. 

Election, defined, Thess. 17 ; exposition of the doctrine, Rom. 
278 sq., 289 sqq., 327 sqq., Thess. 18, Eph. 29 sqq., 46 
8qq.; assurance of, Nph. 50, 2 Pet. 14 sq.; a consola- 
tion, Luke 202; unlimited differences in, Matt. 445; 
eternal, Thess. 145, 147; a fact, Col. 72; final, Matt. 
391; its relation to human freedom, ib. 387, Luke 232, 
John 331 sq., Note, Acts 252, 258, 268 sq., Rom. 278, 329 
8q., 332, Eph, 48, 50, Thess. 19, 43, Heb, 80; freeness of, 
Rom. 313; to life, not death, Matt. 325, Acts 260, Rom. 
328, 451, Kph. 47, Thess. 19; its relation to predestina- 
tion, Eph. 33; to restoration, Rom. 374; importance of 
the doctrine, Eph. 46, Tit. 6; references to,1 Pet. 11, 
18; works on, Rom, 327. 

Eleven, symbolism of the number, Rev. 15, 

El-Ghuweir, Matt. 276, 

ELIJAH, parallel between Christ and, Matt. 279, 282, Mark 
67; contrasted with Elish», Matt. 73; the prototype of 
Jobn, ib, 69 sq., 73, 203, 206, 312, Luke 18, John 84; le~ 
gend of, Heb. 77; prayers of, Jas. 142; prophecy of 
Malachi respecting, John 84; his appearance at the 
Transfiguration, Matt. 307. 

beeuaie ri : type of Christ, Matt. 73; contrasted with Elijah, 


tb, ab. 

ELIZABETH, Luke 15; her relationship to Mary, ib. 20; 
compared to Sara, ib. 17; her song, ib, 25, 28. 

Hl Mejdel, Matt. 286. 

KLOHIM, Heb. 38, 49. 

E oquence, Acts 422, 425, 

ELYMAS, Acts 242 8q., 245. 

Emancipation of slaves, Philem. 24. 

Embalming, spices used in, Luke 383. 

Emerald, Rev. 386. 

Emmaus, Luke 390. 

End, of days, 1 John 72 sqq.; of the Lord, Jas. 136 sq.; of 
the world, see World; enduring to the, Matt. 191. 

Endurance, Christian, Jas. 43, Rev. 269, 287. 

ENEAS, Acts 186. 

Enemies, Christian conduct towards, Matt. 332 sqq., Luke 104, 
105, 259, 372 sqq., Rom. 394 sqq., 1 Pet. 58. 

, of God, Rom. 165. 

Engedi, wilderness of, Matt. 68. 

Enmity between God and man, Rom. 256, Eph. 95, 100; list 
of works on the subject, Rom. 295. 

ENOCH, Jude 23 sq.; Book of, ib, 8 sq., 24, Rev. 10. 

EPAPHRAS, Phil. 47, Col. 6, 13, Philem. 23 sq. 

RPAPHRODITUS, Phil. 47, Col. 13, Phi.em. 24. 

Eparch, see Procurator, 

EPENETUS, Rom. 447. 

Ephesian letters, Acts 354, ase 

Ephesians, Paul’s Epistle to the, analysis of, Rom. 21 sq., 
Eph. 1 sqq. ;, authorship, Eph. 8; character, 1b. 3; com- 
pared with Hpistie to the Colossians, ib. 4, 5, Col. 3; the 
most difficult of Paui’s writings, Eph. 4; opinions on, 
ib, 6; its readers, ib. 10 sqq., Rev. 132, Note ; its signifi- 
cance, Eph. 7 sq.; works on, ib. 16 »q. 

Ephesus, Acts 342, 360, Eph. 12, Note, Rev. 114; temple of 
Diana at, Acts 353, 360, Eph. 12, Note ; John’s residence 
at, John 11, Rev. 59; practice of magic at, Acts 354; 
Paul’s visits to, #b. 342, 348, 352 sqq., 1 Cor. 330. 

, the church at, Paul’s relation to, Eph. 11 sq. ; his 

address to the elders of, Acts 373 sq., 378; appointment 
of elders in, ib. 377; Apocalyptic message to, Rev. 409, 

Ephphatha, Mark 70. 

Ephraim, city of, John 365; desert of, Mark 103. 

Ephratah, Matt, 59. 

Epicurean philosophy, antagonistic to the Gospel, Acts 323, 
327 


EPIMENIDES, quoted by Paul, Tit. 9. : 

Epiphany, festival of, Matt. 57; list of sermons on, ib. 62. 

Episcopate, the, Tim. 37, 39. 

Episcopus, Tim. 37. 4 

Epist es, clissificati n of the, Matt. 27; catholic, Jas. 1,3 8qq., 
9; of John, John 14 5q., Jes. 7 8q.; lost, 1 Cor. 116, 2 
Cor. 7; pastoral, Rom. 24 sq. Tim. 1 sqq.; of Paul, 
Rem, 20 sqq. = 

Epochs, of exegesis, Matt. vi. sq.; in revelation, tb. 3, Gal. 77, 
Heb, 30. 


Equality, Christian, Acts 41, 2 Cor. 147. 

PRASTUS, Acts 360, Rom. 452, Tim. 118. 

Eretri+, Acts 322. ; 

ERNESTI, on John’s Gospel, John vii, : 

Error, a calamity, Col. 48; duty of Christians toward, Tim. 
20; conflict of truth with, 2 Cor. 172, 175. 

Errors of different secrs, Eph. 158. 

——_——_,, graphical, in English Bible, Matt. 413. 

ESAU, Mattt. 60, Heb. 204. ; ‘ 

Eschatological discourses of Christ, see Discourses. 
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Eschatology, Mark 133; value of, Luke 326; Jewish, Rom. 
287; New Testament, ib. ib.; Old Testament, ib. ib., 
Rey. 45; Persian, Rom. 287; prophetic, Rev. 2; of 
Book of Danisl, ib. 44, 46 sq.; of Ezekiel, ib. 45; 
in Paul’s epistles, Tuess, 23, 24, 8, 86; various views 
of, Rom, 288, 

ESDRAS, Bouks of, Rev. 6, Nofe, 8 sq. 

Essenes, Matt, 71. 

ESTIENNE HENRY, Acts 164, 

Eternal, Matt, 447. 

Eterual Jife, conditions of, John 222; development of the doc- 
trine of, Rom, 352. 

Eternity of punishment, see Punishment. 

of the world, Heb, 41. 

Ethiopia, Acts 155. 

Ethnarch, Matt. 64, 2 Cor, 190. 

Ethnology, works on, Matt. 7. 

Eucharist, origin of the nume, Matt. 470, 475; its relation to 
the name of the New Testament, ib. 20. 

Fuergetes, name given to rulers, Luke 340. 

Eunuch, conversion of the, Acts 155 sqq., 160 sq. 

Eunuchs, classes of, Mitt. 339 sq.; symbolical import of the 
term, ib. ib. 

EUODIA, Phil. 64. 

KUODIAS, see EUODIA. 

Euphrates, symbolical significance, Rev. 32, 294, 304. 

EURIPIDES, quoted, Rom. 105 sq. 

Euroclydon, Acts 457. 

Europe, Gospel carried to, Acts 308, 309, 311. 

ERUTYCHDS, Acts 368, 369. 

Evangelists, Eph. 149 .8q. See Gospe!, writers of the. 

EVE, Satan's apperance to, 2 Cor. 178; sin of, Luk» 69, Rom. 
175, 190, Tim. 34; Mary compared with, John 591, 
595. 

Evening, Jewish, Matt. 265, 

Rverlasting, Matt. 447. 

Evil, moral, origin of, Jas. 55; natural and moral, their con- 
nection, Luke 86 sq., 211, 213; God not the author of, 
Rom. 315, 328 sq.; permitted by God, Thess. 141; its 
connection with sin, John 306, 313; progress in, 1 
John 56. 

Evil-speaking, 1 John 122. 

Exaltation of Christ, see Jesus Christ. 

Examination, self, 1 Cor. 242, 244, 2 Cor. 218, Heb, 80. 

Example, power of, Rom. 110 sq., Phil. 62; of the Apostles, 
Thess, 19; of Christ, Matt. 127, 2 Cor. 141, 147, Phil. 37, 
Thess, 19, 1 Pet. 50; of Christians, 1 Cor, 103, Thess. 19. 

Excitement, religious, Thess. 132. 

Excommunication, Christian, Matt. 329, 330, 1 Cor. 111 sq.; 
use of in the early church, 1 Cor. 110s8q., Gal. 19, Tim. 
26; Jewish, Matt. 329, 330, John 310, Rom. 302, Note, 
303 8q.; Roman Cath,, Matt. 329, 1 Cor. 110; its nature 
and end,1 Cur. 120; right, occasion and grounds of, 
tb. 111 sq. 

Exegesis, epochs of, Matt. vi. sq.; sciences auxiliary to, ib. 
7 


Bq. 

Eixegetics, definition and principles of, Matt. 9; special, ib. 16. 

Exhortation, gift of, Rom, 385; mutual, Thess, 53, Jas. 145 ; 
need of, 1 Pet. 35. 

Exorcism, rite of, Matt. 165; used by the Pharisees, Matt. 224, 
Luke 183, 

Exorcists, Jewish, Luke 183, Acts 353, 

Experience of the Apostles, a source of instruction, Acts 282. 

of the gospel, personal, Gal. 64. 

Expiation, in the Mosaic iitual, Heb. 152; of Christ, John 86 
8q., 2 Cor. 102, Eph. 36, Heb. 158 sq., 1 Pet. 49. 

Exposition of the Scriptures, Matt. 16. 

Externalism in religion, Matt. 127, 188, Rom, 126, Rev. 116. 

Eye, clay used in diseases of the, John 307; an evil, Matt, 132, 
354, Mark 65; used as an illustration, Matt. 132 sq., 134 
8q., 324, 326, Mark 90, Luke 187 gq. ; lust of the, 1 John 
64 sq. 

Eyes, Paui’s disease of the, Gal. 107; symbolical import, 
Rev, 23 


HZEKIBL, eschatology of, Rev. 45. 
EZRA, Book of, Rev. 6, Note. 


able, defined, Rev. 12. 
H aculties, cognitive and emotional, 1 Cor. 171, 
abil, Matt. 338. 
Faith, assurance of, Luke 170, Acts 150, Rom. 161 sq., 261, 
264, 282, 291, 1 Cor, 92, 200, Eph. 50, Tim, 89 sq., Heb, 
184, John 127 sqq., 176; beginnings of, Mark 90, 91; 
centre of, Rom. 353; Christ a subject of, Heb. 198 sq. ; 
connected with confession, Rom, 347, 352 sqq., Heb. 75, 
99; and conscience, Tim, 26; defined, Heb. 183 sqq. ; 
degrees of, Eph. 67; enthusiasm of, Luke 28; essenc 
of, ib. 264; of fear, Mark 47; fruits of, Luke 287, 
Thess. 49 ; its relation to grace, Matt. 176; growth of, 
Thess. 58; an affair of the heart, Acts 74 sq, Rom. 347, 
353 sq.; connected with hope, 1 Cor. 273, 332, Gal. 130, 
Thess. 16; importance of, Heb. 89; intellectual and 
moral, John 67; James’ view of, Rom, 145, Jus, 28 sq., 


39, 82 sqq., 87 sqq.; justification by, Luke 287, Acts 
252, 445, Kum, 76 sq., 96 8q., 100, 103, 130 sqq., 136, 139, 
147, 148, 154#q., Ga. 56; its relation to knowledge, 
Luke 14, 326 sq., John 235, 621, Tim. 76, 2 Pet. 1; its 
reiation to the law, Gal. 127, 185; liberty of, 1 John 
165; shown by a holy life, Rom. 136, Note; need of a 
living, ib. 378; connected with love, Gal. 130, Eph. 67, 
128, Col. 14, Thess. 87, Tim. 20,1 John 164 sqq. ; mea- 
sure of, Rom. 383, 385; nature of, Acts 282, 1 Cor. 52, 
Heb. 185, 1 John 164; need of, Luke 111, Rom. 378, iT 
John 165; okedience of, Rom. 63, Heb. 186; offerings 
of, Heb. 184; how originated, 1 Cor. 50, 52 sq,, 1 John 
164; of parents blessed, Mark 85; Pauls views of, Rom. 
145, Jas. 28 sq., 39, 87 sqq.; permanent, 1 Cor. 273, 275; 
power of, Mark 114, 1 Cor, 332, Heb. 185, 186; exercise 
of in prayer, Luke 261; the result of preaching the 
gospel, Acts 267, Col. 14; profession of, Tim. 75, 1 Pet. 
59, 62; proportion of, Rom. 384, 389 ; its relation to rea- 
son, Acts 318 sqq., 1 Cor, 64, Tim. 76; its connection 
with repentanc , Luke 287, Acts 376, 381; righteous- 
ness by, Matt. 51, Rom. 341 sqq., Phil. 54, 57; its effi- 
ciency in salvation, Acts 309 sq., 1 Cor. 48,1 John 164 
8q.; without sight, John 622; steadfastness of, Heb. 
199; want of susceptibility for, Thess. 152; system of, 
Acts 205; temporary, Luke 130; trial of, ib. 142, Heb. 
189, 1 Pet. 17; true and apparent, Acts 144; universal- 
ity of, Rom. 341 sqq., 347; victories of, Heb, 196, 1 John 
167; virtues of, 1 John 165; walking by, 2 Cor. 84; 
weakness in, Rom. 415; its relation to works, Luke 130, 
Rom. 96 sq., 100, 103, 136, 139, Gal. 140 sq., Thess. 49, 
Jas, 82 sqq., 89, 2 Pet. 51; of Abraham, see Abraham ; 
of the Apostles, Rev. 42; of Bathsheba, Matt. 49, 51; 
of the Gentiles, ib. 60.sq., Luke 111, Rom. 350; of 
Jairus, Mary, Rahab, Ruth, Thamar, see those words ; 
of Paul, Rom. 155 sq.; of varions persons, Matt. 166, 
174, 281 sqq., Mark 50 sq., Luke 111,141. 

Faith, the, Jude 14. 

Faith, confessions of, 1 Cor. 31 8q. 

Faithfulness, important in a minister, 1 Cor. 88, 91, 92, Thess. 
70; rewards of, Luke 204 sq., 249; in little things, ib- 
248. 

, of God, 1 Cor. 25, 26, 1 John 38; of Christ, Rom. 


129. 

Fall of man, Rom, 177 sqq., 187 sq., 1 Cor. 339; an allegory, 
Tim, 34; Pre-Adamic, Rom. 191 sq. 

Falling into sin, Matt. 499 sqq.; from graces, Rom. 168, 369, 
374, Eph. 172, Note, 174, Heb. 114 sq., 116. 

Family, the, Christ’s regard for, Matt. 187; of Christ, ib. 231, 
Mark 38 sq.; relation of the church to, John 102, 104, 
Rom. 447, Note; a divine institution, Matt. 187, John 
102; divisions in, Matt. 191; government in, 1 Pet. 49 
8q.; love of related to love of Christ, Matt. 199, Luke 
231; of ministers, Tim. 39 sq.; religion in, ib. 83; 
Scriptural view of, Matt. 557. 

Famine, predicted by Agabus, Acts 221; symbolized in Apo- 
calypse, Rev, 165, 173, 174, Note. 

Fan, Matt. 72. 

Fanaticism, Jewish, John 264, 300; legalistic, Rom, 155; reli- 
gious, ib, 189, Thess. 132. 

FAREL, W., Luke 358. 

Farthing, Matt. 114, 195, 196. 

Fashion of the worid, Rom. 389, 

Fasting, benefits of, Acts 240; of Christ, Matt. 81, Luke 66; 
days of, Matt. 32; Christiin freedom in respect to, Col. 
57; Jewish, Matt. 122, 126, Acts 456; of John’s disci- 
pls, Matt. 170 sq., Mark 30; various kinds of, Mark 
30; proper motive for, Matt. 170 sq., Luke 90; Rom, 
Cath. doctrine of, Luke 90. 

Father, the name applied to God, Matt. 213, John 613, Rom. 
261, Eph, 27 sq., 128, 134, Jas, 52; applied toa teacher, 
Matt. 410, 

Fathers, see Parents; the church, exegesis of, Matt. vi. sq.; 
spiritual, 1 Cor, 102 sq. 

Faults, of Christians, Acts 213 sq., Jas. 102, 2 Pet. 26; of good 
men, not covered in the Bible, Acts 296, 297; of others, 
easily seen, Luke 107, 108. 

Fear, faith of, Mark 47; as a motive to repentance, Thess. 66; 
superstitious, Luke 36; of God, Matt. 195, Luke 196 sq., 
Rom. 260, 263, 2 Cor. 93, Thess. 66, 1 Pet. 23, 26, 60, 61; 
of Satan, Luke 196 sq. 

Fearful, the, Christ's rebuke of, Matt. 161 sq. 

Feast-days, release of prisoners on, Matt. 510 sq. 

Feasts, of heathen, 1 Cor. 209; Jewish, John 198, 252, 

Feet, the, nailing to the cross, Luke 372; kissing, ib, 122; 
washing, Matt. 463, 633, John 371, 407 sqq., 415; sym- 
bolical import, Rey, 23. 

ee eee Acts 415, 4265 Paul’s address before, ib. 

, 426 sq. 

Fellowship with Christ, Rom. 168, 1 Cor. 26, 84, 2 Cor. 15, 
Heb. 55, 63; Christian, Acts 58, 470 sq., Rom, 433, 435, 
2 Cor, 15, 147, Gal, 14, 152, 154, Eph. 103, Phil. 26, 42, 
Col. 10, Heb. 72 sq.; with God, 2 Cor. 11, Eph. 128, 1 
John 83; with unbelievers, 1 Cor. 213, 215. 

Fertility of Galilee and the East, Matt. 239. 
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Festival, appointed by state churches, Matt. 32; of the Ascen- 
sion, ib, 562, Mark 163, Acts 9; of Corpus Christi, John 
137, Note ; of Easter, Matt. 543, 1 Cor. 119; of Epiphany, 
rages 57; of the three kings, ib., iv.; of martyrs, 
ib. 65. 

Fidelity, see Faithfulness. 

Field of blood, Matt. 505, 507. 

——, the church a, Luke 212 sq. 

Fig-tree, Matt. 380; cursing of the, tb., ib., Mark 112 8q.3 
parables of the, Matt. 429, Luke 212 sq., 324; a type of 
Israel, ib., ib. 

Fire, baptism of, Matt, 72, '74, Luke 57; furnace of, Matt. 246, 
247 ; lake ot, Rev. 347 .8q.; punishment by, ib. ib. ; salted 
with, Mark 90; symbolical meaning of, ib. 90 sqq., Rev. 
19, 106, 197, 204.8q.; atoken of God’s manifestation, John 
193, Thess. 117 ; tongues of, Acts 27 sq.; work of believers 
to be tried by, 1 Cor. 76, 78; destruction of the world 
by, 2 Pet. 42. 

Fire and brimstone, Rev. 286. 

Fire-arms, use of among the Turks, Rey, 210, Note. 

Firmness, Christian, Acts 290, Col. 86. 

First, to be last, Matt. 354 sqq. 

First-born, Matt. 53, Col. 21. 

First day of the week, 1 Cor. 355, 

First-fruits of the Spirit, Rom. 274, 288. 

Fishers of men, Matt. 93, Mark 20 sq., Luke 83. 

Five, symbolism of the number, Matt, 118, Rev. 15, 

Flacianism, Rom, 104. 

Flame, symbolical import of, Rev. 105, 

Flattery, to be avoided, Matt. 207. 

Flesh, use of the term, Rom. 61, 235, 1 Cor. 48, Gal. 142; con- 
test of with the Spirit, Gal. 142, 144; crucifixion of the, 
ib. 140, 145; lusts of the, Gal. 138, 143; sin in the, Rom. 
253; sins of the, Eph, 179 sqq.; walking in the, Rom. 
255, 263; weakness of the, Matt. 480; works of the, 
Gal. 138. 

Flesh and blood, Matt. 295 sq., John 223, 1 Cor. 341. 

Flesh of Christ, John 223, 227. 

Flight of Christians, when allowable, Matt. 192 sq., Acts 263. 

Flood, the, see Deluge. 

Floods, symbolical meaning of, Rev. 259. 

Floor, threshing, Matt. 72. 

Fiowers of Palestine, Matt, 134, 

“ Following Christ,” Matt. 303. 

Fool, Matt. 114. 

Foolishness of God, 1 Cor. 39. 

Foot, symbolical meaning of the 
Mark 90. 

Forbearance, Christian, Matt. 117 sq. 

Forbidden things, desire for, Rom, 229, 246. 

Foreknowledge of God, Matt. 387, 415, John 519, Note, Acts 
46, Rom. 278 sq., 1 Cor. 44, Gal. 67, 71, 1 Pet. 12. 

Fore-ordination, see Election. 

Forgiveness, human, Matt. 332 sqq., Luke 259, 1 Pet. 58; con- 
trasted with divine, Matt. 334; Christ's example of, 
Luke 372 sqq.; Jewish ideas of, Matt. 332, 

Forgiveness of sins, assurance of, Acts 150; power of, granted 
to the church, Matt. 168, 298, 332 sqq., John 617; con- 
dition of, Matt. 334, Luke 400, Acts 205, 252 sq.,1 John 
40, 62; after death, Matt. 227 sqq.; power of, a proof 
of Christ’s divinity, 1b. 168, Luke 86; elements of, 1 
John 40; a gift of God, Acts 99, 1 John 67; connected 
with justification, Rom. 148; besought in the Lord's 
Prayer, Matt. 126; results of, 1 John 67. 

Form and substance, relation between, Matt. 171 sq. 

Forms, reliance upon, Thess. 44; in prayer, Matt. 124 sq. 

Fornication, 1 Cor. 132 sqq., 136 ; symbolical use of the term, 
Matt. 340. 

FORTUNATUS, 1 Cor. 359, 

Forty, symbolism of the number, Matt. 87. 

Forty-two, symbolism of the number, Matt. 49. 

Fountain, symbolism of, Rev. 18. 

of the Virgin, John 181. 

Four, symbolism of the number, Matt. 25, 87, 93, 183, 236, 
Mark 133, Rev. 15. 

Fourteen, symbolism of the number, Matt. 49, 

Fourth Commandment, binding on Christians, Matt. 218 sq. 

Fowls, in Jerusalem, Matt. 478, 498, Luke 354, 

Fractions, symbolism of, Rev. 16. 

Francke’s Orphan House, origin of, 2 Cor. 155. 

Frankincense, Matt. 59. 

FREDERIC II. of Germany, Matt. 515. 

Free agency, see Freedom; of Paul, Acts 166 sq. 

Freedom, in the church, Matt. 366; of God’s grace, Acts 252, 
258, 401, Rom. 314, 315 sq;, 329, 435, Eph. 48, Tim. 86, 
89, Tit. 22, 2 John 188; individual, Eph. 147; of the 
Spirit, 2 Cor. 47, 51, 58, 60. 

Freedom, Christian, see Liberty. 

Freedom of the will, declared and implied, Matt. 387, 415, 
Note, Acts 87, 268, 445, 2 Cor. 42; its relation to fore- 
ordination, Matt. 387, 415, Note, Luke 232 sq., John 220 
8q., 332, Note, Acts 252, 259, Rom. 118, 278, Note, 328, 329 
8qq., 332 sq., Eph. 48; i's relation to converting grace, 
Acts 99. 





word, Matt. 324, 326, 





French revolution, prefigured, Rev. 296, 

Friday, Good, Matt. 533. 

Friend, use of the word by Christ, John 344, 

Friendship, with Christ, Johu 66; Christian, Phil. 46, Col. 10; 
letters of, 3 John 201. 

Fringes of Jewish garments, Matt. 173 sq., 275, 410. 

Frogs, Rey. 22, 295, 301, 304. 

Fruit, different from gift, Phil. 75. 

Fruits, Matt. 144, 146, Luke 107; of faith, Luke 287, Thess. 
49; of repentance, Acts 429; of righteousness, 2 Cor. 
111 sq., Jas. 101 sq.; of the service of sin, Rom, 216; 
of the Spirit, Rom, 274, 288, Gal. 139, 145, 

Fuller, Mark 81. 

Fulness of the Gentiles, Rom. 369 sq. 

of time, Gal. 99. 

Funerals, ancient, Matt, 174, 208, Luke 141, 

Furnace of fire, Matt. 246, 247. 

Future world, the, its relation to the present, Matt. 309, Luke 
155; Jewish faith respecting, Luke 217; secrets not 
Se ib. 257; what we know of, ib. 256, Thess. 

8q. 


abbatha, John 569. 
ABRIEL, Matt. 52. 
adara, Matt. 164, Mark 46, Luke 136. 

Gadarenes, see Gadara. 

GAIUS, Acts 360, 367, Rom. 452, 1 Cor. 30, 3 John 195. 

Galatia, Acts 298, Gal. 1,1 Pet. 12; churches of, Gal. 2 sq., 4. 

Galatians, Hpistle to the, analysis of, Rom, 21, Gal. 6 sqq.; 
date, Gal. 4; genuineness, ib. 5; Luther’s affection for, 
ib. 9; object, ib. 5 sq.; occasion, ib. 3; place of composi- 
tion, ib. 4; style, ib. 6; value and significance, ib. 8 sq; 
works on, ib. 9 sq. 

Galilean, name applied to Christ, Matt. 497, John 263, Note. 

Galileans, the, character of, Luke 74; their dialect, Matt. 498, 
Luke 354, Acts 34; despised by the Jews, John 263 sq.; 
slaughter of, 7b. 211; name applied to Christians, Matt. 
497, John 263, Note. 

Galilee, meaning of the name, Matt. 64, 90; the three cities 
of, i. 210 8q.; description of, ib. 94; divisions of, ih. 
64, 90, John 103; extent of, Matt. 94; famous men born 
in, John 263 sq.; population, Luke 49; beginning of 
Christ's work in, ib. 72; His residence in, Matt. 91 sq.; 
His journeys through, i). 94 sq., 99, 178, Mark 87; 
driven from, Matt. 288, 290; His appearances in ufter 
His resurrection, ib. 546, 

Galilee, Sea of, see Gennesaret. 

Gall, Matt, 522, Acts 148. 

GALLIO, Acts 336 sq., 339 sq. 

GAMALIEL L., Acts 97,100. 

—————_ IL, Acts 97. 

Games, Greek and Roman, Paul’s iilustrations from, 1 Oor. 
194 sq., Phil. 56, Tim. 72 sq., 94, 113, Heb. 197 sq., 1 
Pet. 87. 

Gangas, Acts 304. 

Garments, festal, Matt. 390 sq ; Jewish, Matt. 173 sq., 275, 
410; Orieutal, Luke 260; spreading of, Matt. 273; 
white, use of, Mark 81, Rey. 127; symbolical signifi- 
cance, Rev. 29, 127. 

of Christ, Matt, 523 sq., Mark 151, Luke 374. 

Garner, Matt. 72. 

Gate, use of the word, Acts 195, 229, 266; Beautiful, 2b. 62; 
the strait, Matt. 143, 146; proselytes of the, see Prose- 
lytes. fe 

Gates of Hades, Matt. 293 sq., 298, 

Gaulonite, see Judas, 

Gaulonitis, Matt. 263. 

Gaza, Acts 154. 

Gazelle, Acts 186. 

Gehenna, Matt. 195, 246, 479, Luke 254, Jas, 97, Rev. 35, 347 
8q., 370, 

Genealogy of Christ, Matt. 39, 48 sqq., Luke 62 sq. 

Gernesaret, Lake, described, Matt. 93, John. 208, Note; its 
beauty, Luke 77; contrasted with Dead Sea, Matt. 211 ; 
various names of, ib. 93, John 208; storms on, Matt, 
161. 

Gennesaret, land of, Matt. 276. 

Gentile, Rev. 230. 

Gentile Christians, Thess. 44. 

Gentiles, the, their interest in Christ, Matt. 60, John 382, 390 
8qq.; conscience a law to, Rom. 101 sq.; conversion of, 
Acts 195, 206, Rom. 369 sq.; court of, see Temple ; faith 
of, Matt. 60 sq., Rom, 350; fulness of, Rom. 369 sq. ; 
their reception of the gospel, Matt. 171, 281 sq., Acts 
69; how regarded by the Jews, Matt. 281 sqq, 1 Cor. 
44, Note; Jewish customs respecting, Acts 201; equal- 
ity with the Jews, Rom. 114; their knowledge of God, 
Thess. 65; their fulfillment of the law, Rom. 100 sq., 
104; compared to the wild olive tree, i. 367; Paul, »n 
apostle to, Acts 169, 171; salvation of, Rom. 100, 103, 
186, 140, 369 sq. 

Gentleness, Christian, Acts 401, Gal. 145, Thess. 30, Tim. 101, 
102, 114. ; 
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Genuineness of certain disputed passages, Mark 158, John 267 | Gospel pecans to John, Luke, Mark, Matthew, see those 


sqq., 629, 1 Cor. 13 sq. 

Geography, Biblical, works on, Matt. 7. 

Geometrical figures, symbolism of, Rey. 18. 

Gerasa, Matt. 164, Luke 135. 

G rgesa, Matt. 164, Luke 135. 

Gergesenes, Matt 164, Luke 135. 

Gerizim, Mt., Matt. 185, John 160. 

German, Christianity, Rom. 374; commentators, Matt. vii. 

GEROK, C., not ce of, Acts v. 

GURSON, aie C,, his love for children, Matt. 323. 

Gethsemane, description of, Matt. 478, John 544, Note; sym- 
bolical meaning of the name, Matt. 479, Note; antithe- 
sis of Paradise, John 547; Christ in, Matt. 479 sqq., 
Mark 148, Luke 345 sqq., John 544 sqq. 

GIBBON, EDWARD, quoted, Rev. 309, Vote, 323, Note. 

Gift, different from fruit, Phil. 75; of Holy Spirit, of tongues, 
see those words. 

Gift of God, John 155, 

Gifts, of God, Acts 99, Jas. 57. 

, of the magi, Matt. 59. 

—— spiritual, to the early Christians, 1 Co~. 247, 249, 260; 

* classification of, ib, 250, 257, 258, Note ; abuse of, ib. 247: 

distribution of, “Matt. 443, 445, Tim. 89, H b. 45; diver- 

sities of, Acts 225, 1 Cor. 249, 257, 260, 263, Th’ss. 53; 

prayer for, Luke 181; how to be used, Rom. 386, Thess. 

97; varicti s of, Rom. 384 sq. 

Girdle,“Matt. 185, Eph. 223, Rev. 104. 

Giving, blessedness of, Acts 377, 381 sq. 

“ Gloria in exce’sis,” Luke 39. 

Glorification of Christ, see Jesus Christ. 

Glory, of Christ, see Jesus Christ; of Christians, Rom. 272, 1 
Cor. 83, 84 sq.; divine, Luke 36, 37, John 73 sq, Rom. 
161, 306 sq., Thess. 36; fiture, Rom. 268 sqq., 289; of 
God, Acts 113, 116, Rom. 130, 161, 306; of Israel, Rom. 
3305 suffering connected with, Luke 155. 

Glory to God, giving, John 311, Rom. 163. 

Glorying of Christians, Rom. 168. 

Gnat, straining out a, Matt. 413, 

Guostics, John 23, Tim. 49. 

Goad, use of the, Acts 442. 

Goats, Matt. 448 sq 

GOD, fear of, Luke 195 sq.; glory of, Acts 113, 116, Rom. 130, 
161, 306; the source of goodness, Matt. 344; in history, 
Acts 330; image of, 2 Cor. 59, 69, Eph. 166, Col. 20, Jas, 
103 ; manifestatio.s of, John 50; names of, 1 Cor. 21, 
Rey. 91; personality of, John 59 sq.; preemundane ex- 
ist ‘nce of, ib. 53; mghteousness of, see Righteousness; 
seeing, Rey. 106. 

God, the unknown, altar to, at Athens, Acts 324, 327. 

“ Gol of this world,” 2 Cor. 66 sq. 

“ God forbid,” Rom. 112, Note, Gal. 49, Note. 

Godliness, mysteries of, Tim. 45 sqq.; profitable, ib. 54, 

Gods, heathen, Acts 268 sq. 

Goetee, Luke 267, 319. 

G@THE, quoted, Matt. 110, Luke 26, 29, 79, 188, 236, 388, 
John 52, 61, 66, 293, Note, 435, Note, 652, Acts 365, Rom. 
230, Note, Rsv. 58, 76; religious views of, Acts 365. 

GOG, Rev. 34, 355 sqq. 

Gold, given to infant Jesus, Matt. 59; symbolical meaning, 
Rey. 21. 

Golden rule, Matt. 148, Luke 104. 

Golgotha, Matt. 105, 520 sqq., 529, Mark 151, John 582 sq. 

Gomorrah, judgment of, Luke 167, 

Good, the highest, Matt. 344, 346. 

Goodness, of Christ, Matt. 381 sq.; God the source of, ib. 344. 

Gospel, the, meaning of the word, ‘Matt. 94, Rom. 59; suited to 
all capacities, 1 Cor. 70 sq.; its power over the con- 
science, Acts 427; consolation of, 2 Cor. 11, 15, Thess. 
146 sqq.; its doctrines, 1 Cor. 72; not an abstract sys- 
tem of doctrines, Tim. 82; absolute in its effects, Matt. 
213; diff-rent effects of, i Cor, 37 sqq., 41 8q.; carri d 
to Europe, Acts 308 sq.; taken to the Gentiles, Matt. 
171 sq. ; how to be heard and kept, Acts 311 ; responsi- 
bility of its hearers, Heb, 45; compared wiih the hea- 
then philosophy, Luke 105; hidden, when,.2 Cor. 70; 
its historical character, 1 ‘Cor. 322; fosters in: Aepen- 
dence, Thess. 71; first preached to the Jews, Matt. 185 ; 
rejected by the Jews, ib. 171; produces joy, Thess. 97 ; 
its contrast and relation to’ the law, Matt. 320, 399, 
Mark 19, Luke 58, Rom. 345, 2 Cor. 63, Eph. 102, Heb. 
147; the law of liberty, Jas. 66, 68; light of, 2 Cor. 67 
sq., 71; order of its message, Rom, 353 sq.; compared 
to milk, 1 Cor. 70, 70; given to the poor, Luke 119; 
power of, Acts 258, 357, Rom. 73, 77, 1 Cor. 105, 2 Cor. 
42; preaching, see Preaching; the perf-ct revelation 
of God, Heb. 45; spread of, Mats. 424, Mark 131, 163, 
Acts 140, 216 sq., 224, 239, Rom. 373 sq., Col. 31, Thess, 
152; comprehensive statement of, Rom, 154, 156; tes- 
timony of evil spirits to, Acts 306, 309; nota theory, 
1 Cor. 50; unity of, Acts 376; universal, Mark 113; 
wisdom of, 1 Cor. 55 sq., 64; not understood by the 
wise, Luke 168, 170; its relation to woman, see Wo- 
man; God’s word, Acts 376, Thess, 43; opposition of 
the world to, Acts 14, 














words. 

Gospel history, its truth, Matt. 361, Luke 42, 50. 

Gospel invitation, Matt. 214. 

Gospel messengers, Luke 229, Rom. 348, 353. 

Gospels, apocryphal, Luke 26, 50, 377. 

@ospels, the f sur, characreristics of, Matt. 26, John v.; com- 
pared with one another, Matt. 209, 218, 431, 454 8qq. -, 546, 
Mark 1, 22, Luke 57, 132, 139, 141, 143, 24, 321 ; com- 
pared with the four ‘cherubim, Matt, 25 8q. contrasted 
with the Book of Acts, Matt. 25; their discr-pancies, 
see Discrepancies; their diversities a proof of their 
truth, John 605; modesty of their writers, John 99; 
simplicity of the style, Luke 373; symbols assigned to, 
Mat. 25 sq.; proofs of their truth, ib. 361, 373, Luke 
355; unity of, Matt. 25 sq.; works on, ib. 18, 19, 26, 36. 

Government, ¢ vil, its relation to Christianity, see Church and 
State ; obedience to, Rom. 401, 1 Pet. 40, 42. 

church, see Church. 

———- Gozo, see Clauda. 

Grace, bestowed on th : apostles, Rom. 63; blessings to be as- 
cribed to, Acts 346; a feature iu the Christian’s condi- 
tion, Rom 215, Note ; essential feature of the new cove- 
nant, Acts 376; effects of, Thess. 11; relation of faith 
to, Matt. 176; falling from, Rom. 168, 369, 374, Eph. 
172, Note, 174, Heb. 114 8qq. ; and see Perseverance ; 
freedom “of, Acts 252, 258, 4 1, Rom. 314,329, 435, Eph. 
48, Tim. 86, 89, Tit. 22, 2-John 188; its relation to jus- 
tice, Eph. 48; justification by, Luke 260; distinguished 
from law, Acts 282; in harmony with nature, 1 Cor. 
259, Eph. 101; operations of, Acts 445; its relation to 
p ace, Rom. 64,1 Cor. 21, Eph. 24, 234, Thess. 11, 2 
John 188 sq.: power of, Matt. 356, Luke 97, Acts 166, 
308, Phil. 26, Heb. 116; prevenient, Matt. 60, Lu-e 
130; richness of, Rom. 197, 355; salvation only by, 
Acts 284 sq., Eph. 85; saving na‘ure of, Matt. 325; an- 
tithesis of sin and, Rom. 300 sqq., 327 sq.; standing in, 
1 Pet. 95; value of, Acts 41; work of, Eph. 234, Hb. 
80; its relation to works, Luke 361, John 136, Rom. 
361 sq., 373. 

Grace, means of, Acts 58, Rom. 125, Eph. 49. 

Graces, Christian, 2 Cor. 147. 

Gradarion of evangelical functions, John 642. 

Grass of Palestine, Matt. 134, 256. 

Gratia irresistibilis, Acts 166, Eph. 50. 

Gratitude, 1 Cor, 26, Col. 72. 

Graves, Matt. 536; opening of, at Christ’s death, 1b. 527. 

Graveyards, Christian, Matt. 507. 

Gravity, law of counteracted, Matt. 271. 

Greek church, doctrines of the, John 469, Rom. 195. 

Greek language, use of in Palestine, Acts 13; of the New Tex 
tament, Rev. 49 sq. 

Greek philosophers, Rom. 82, 84. 

Greek symbolism, Rev. 106, ‘Note. 

Greek Testament, MSS. of the, Matt, xix. sq. 

Greeks, use of the name in New Testament, Acts 394, Rom. 
70, 74, 1 Cor. 38; contrasted with the Jews, Eph. 104; 
party ‘spirit among, 1 Cor. 8; philosophy of, Acts 327, 
Rom. 82, 84; social repasts among, 1 Cor. 232. 

Green, symbolism. of, Rey. 17. 

Greenlander, the first converted, Luke 349. 

Greeting, sce Salutation. 

Grinding, Matt. 430, Luke 268. 

Greene of believers, Rom, 274, 288; of the Spirit, tb. 275 sq., 


GROTIUS, HUGO, quoted, Luk» 275, 

Growth, Christian, Acts 346, 347, Rom. 274, 288, Thess. 64, 120 
sq., Tim. 54, 2 Pet. 50: of the church, ‘Acts 58, 72, 1 ‘Cor. 
106; of faith, Thess, 58. 

Guard of the temple, Acts 72. 

Gunpowder, use of among the Turks, Rev. 210, Note. 


106, 165; Christ's descent into, Matt. 226, 229, Acts 47, 
49, Eph. "146, 1 Peter 63 sq., 66, 67, sq., 74, 75, Rev. 
376 8q.5 gates of, Matt. 293 sq., 998 ; symbolical mean- 
ing of the term, Rov. 35; Excursus on, tb. 364 sqq. 

HAGAR, Gal. 114 sqq., 120 sqq. 

Hail, symbolical us; of the verm, Rev. 197, 204 

Hair, fashion of dressing, 1 Cor. 227 ; of Persian “tndleat tb. tb.; 
of the Saracens, Rev. 207, Note. 

Hair, camels, Matt. 70. 

Half- 'shekel, Matt. 318, 

Hallel, the, hymn of praise, Matt. 467, 469, 472. 

Hallelujah, Rev, 335, 437 sq. 

HALLER, "ALBERT, quoted, Luke 170. 

Halt, the, "Matt. 325,” 

Handkerchiefs, Acts 353. 

Hands, imposition of, Matt. 342, Acts 149, 170 sq., Tim. 53, el 
89; washing of, Matt. 276, 512, Mark 64 8q.}3 sermon 
use of term, Matt. 324, 326, Mark 90, Rey. 23. 

Hanging, among the Jews, Matt. 623. 

Haran, Acts 113. 

Hardening, of the heart, Matt. 240, Heb. 80: of the Jews, John 


Hi; Matt. 114, 210 sq., 226, 298, Luke 254, 255, Rev. 35, 
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397, 402, Rom. 313 sqq., 362, 373 ; of Pharaoh, John 397, 
Rom. 314 sqq., 331. 

Harmony of the gospels, see Gosp-ls. 

Harp, Jewish, Matt. 437. 

Harvest, symbolical use of the term, Rey. 31. 

Hate, Rom. 312, Note. 

Hatred, when commendable, Luke 231; akin to murder, 1 
John 119. 

Hattin, Horns of, Matt. 100. 

Hea, anointing the, see Anointing; shaving the, Acts 341 sq. 

Head of the church, Matt. 293 sqq., Acts 166, Eph. 63 sq., of 
Christ, Rev. 438, 

Heads, symbolical use of the term, Rev. 23; of the dragon, ib. 
242, Note, 246, 265. 

Healing virtue of Christ, Luke 140. 

Health, value of, 3 John 199 sq. 

Hearers and teachers, Gal. 108 sq., 120. 

H-aring the word, Jas. 62, 68. 

Heart, meaning of the term, Matt. 225, 404; Christ’s know- 
ledge of the, Luke 192, 334; hardening the, Matt. 240, 
Heb. 80; renewal of the, 2 Cor. 102 sq.; wickedness of, 
Matt. 278, Luke 304. 

Heart of the earth, Matt. 226. 

Heathen, the, Christ’s view of, Matt. 282 sq., 329 sq.; first one 
of converted, Acts 192, 195 sq.; corruption of, Rom. 89; 
divinities of, Acts 268, 1 Cor. 212; faith of, Luke 111; 
final fate of, Matt. 229, 449, John 322 sq., Luke 206, 
Rom. 99, 100, 103, 1 Pet. 75; feasts of, to idols, 1 Cor. 
209; not without knowledge of God, Rom. 82, 90, Thess. 
65, 122; injudicious method with, Acts 362; missiona- 
ries to, ib. 331 sq.; missions among, Matt. 563, Luke 
400; estimated number of, Matt. 563; prejudices of the 
Jews against, ib. 281 sqq., 329 sq.; their repetitions in 
prayer, ib. 123; ancient sages of, the disciples of Christ, 
John 62, Note; symbolical use of the t rm, Rev. 27 sq. 

Heathenism, atheistical, Eph. 91; characteristics of, Gal. 108, 
Eph. 165, 167 ; inferior to Christianity, 1 Cor. 259; bet- 
ter than spurious Christianity, Rom. 126; distinguished 
from Judaism, Eph. 101; works on, Matt. 6. 

Heaven, import of the term, Rev. 413; degrees of bliss in, 
John 435, 2 Pet. 16; Christ’s revelation concerning, 
John 449; on earth, Rev, 181; employment in, Heb. 88 
sq., Rov. 185; contrasted with Hades, Matt. 210 sq.; 
God’s home, 7). 125; compared to a house, John 434, 2 
Cor. 80, Note ; joy in, Luke 236; joys of, Matt. 449, 2 
Cor. 26; kingdom of, see Kingdom; locality of, Luke 
403, John 434; Scripture idea of, John 434, 449; taber- 
nacle of, Heb. 141 sq., 144; the first theatre of sin, Eph. 
40; swearing by, Matt. 412; symbolical use of the term, 
Rev. 37; war in, ib. 238, 240 sqq., 248 sqq. 

Heaven, the third, 2 Cor. 197 sq., 205. 

Heavenly places» Eph. 28 sq., 222. 

Heavens, use of the term, Matt. 69, John 137, Rey. 18; new, 
Rom. 286, 2 Pet. 48. Rev. 363, 4428q.; opened, Matt. 
77, John 97; plurality of, 2 Cor. 198. 

Hebraic forms, Acts 122. 

Hebrew dialect, Acts 395. 

Hebrew, use of th» term, 2 Cor. 186, Heb. 10. 

Heb.ew symbolism, Rey. 106, Note. 

Hebrews, in the early church, Acts 103; Gospel of the, Luke 
279. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, analysis of, Heb. 20 sqq., Jas. 8; its 
author, 1 Cor. 28, Heb. 3 sqq.; canonical position and 
authority, Heb. 1 sqq.; fundamrntal idea, ib. 19 sq.; 
language, ib. 14; its relation to the Old and New Tes- 
taments, 15. 80; readers, ib. 10 sq.; how different from 
Paul’s epistles, ib. 7; style, ib. 14 sq.; time and place 
of composit:on, ib. 12 sq.; works on, ib. 16 sqq. 

Hedge, symbolical meaning of, Matt. 387. 

HEGEL quoted, Matt. 83. 

Heidelberg Catechism, Rom, 148. 

HELENA, ST., Matt. 521. 

Hell, use of the term, Matt. 114, 210, 211, 246, 247; for the 
body as for the soul, ib. 196 Note; judgment of, ib, 414; 
pains of, ib. 449; torments of, Rey. 286. 

Hellenism, Rev. 49 sq. 

Hellenistic view of Apocalyptics, Rev. 51; of Sacred History, 
tb, 49 sq. 

Hellenists, Acts 103, 216. 

Help, divine, Heb. 62. 

HERBERT, GEORGE, quoted, John 421, 577, 601, Jas. 109, 

Heresies, use of the term, 1 Cor. 233, 2 Pet. 25; in the apos- 
tolic age, Tim. 20, 49, 50, 2 Pet. 29, 1 John 13 sq.; seem- 
ing advantage of, 1 Cor, 234. 

Heretics, use of the term, Tit. 22; compulsion of, Luke 228; 
punishment of, Thess. 244 sq., 246 sq.; Simon Magus a 
type of, Acts 149 sq. 

HERMAS, Rom. 448; quoted, 1 Cor. 13. 

Hoemcnew cs Biblical, rules of, Matt. 8 sq., 220, 245; works 
on, ib. 8. 

HERMES, Acts 265 sq. 

Hermon, Mt., Matt. 306 sq. 

HEROD, family of, proselytes, Matt. 412; their cruelty, Acts 
233 





——, AGRIPPA I., Matt. 262, Acts 227, 232 sq.; his royal 
apparel, Mark 81, Acts 230; his death, Acts 230, 237, 

——, AGRIPPA IL., Acts 435; Paul’s defence before, ib, 
440 sqq. 

——, ANTIPAS, Matt. 64, 203, 262, Luke 54, 57; his 
alarm at Christ’s app'oach, Matt. 262, Luke 144; hig 
menace, Luke 220 sq.; beheatis John, Matt. 262 sqq., 
Mark 58 sq., Luke 144 8q.; compared to Pilate, Mark 
58; his relation to the Sadducees, Matt. 262, Mark 74; 
his policy, Matt. 290; his relations with Pilate, Luke 
362 sq.; palace of, Matt. 502, 613: Manaen’s relation 
to, Acts 239; Paul and Barnabas contrasted with, ib, 
267 4.5 his duplicity and want of character, Matt. 263 
8q., 338. 

———,, THE GREAT, Matt. 56, 60, 63. 

, PHILIPPUS, Matt. 64, 262 sq., 297, Luke 54, 

Herodians, the, Matt. 58, 395 sq., Mark 34, 97, 119 sq, Luke 
305 sqq. 

HERODIAS, Matt. 203, 262 sq., Maik 58, 

Hiding of God's will, Luke 168. 

Hierapolis, Col. 85. 

Hierarchism, principles in, Matt. 326. 

High-priest, Christ a, Heb. 97 sqq., 124, 142, 144; a type of 
Christ and believers, Rom. 168; duties of, John 364, 
Heb, 139; house of, Matt. 502; prayers of, Heb. 102; 
qualities requisite in, <b., ib. 

Highway, Matt. 390. 

Hill of Evil Counsel, Matt. 505. 

TIILLEL, Rabbi, his views on divorce, Matt. 115, 338, 

Hinnom, valley of, Matt. 114, Mark 91 sq. 

Hirelings, John 322. 

History of the Apostolic Church, Acts viii. 

History, Bible, Matt. 17, Rev. 11, 50. 

——, Church, works on, Matt. 6. 

——_, God in, Acts 330. 

Holiness, motives for, 1 Pet. 23, 25; perfecting of, 2 Cor. 120; 
to be sought, ib., ib.; spirit of, Rom. 62; of Christ, 
Acts 68. 

Holy days, Col. 57. 

HOLY GHOST, see Holy Spirit. 

Holy g:ound, Acts 123, 

HOLY ONE, the, Rev. 128. 

HOLY SPIRIT, The, baptism of, Matt. '72,'74, Luke 56, Acts 
12 sqq., 206; blasphemy against, Matt. 224 sq., 227 sq.; 
its relation to Christ, Luke 22, 60, 64, John 450, Rom. 
257; descent of, at Christ’s baptism, Matt. 77 sqq., 
Mark 17, Luke 58, 59, John 87 8q.; its agency in the 
birth of Christians, Rom. 168; the Comforter, John 428, 
432, 440 sq., 1 Cor. 11; communion of, Philem. 26; con- 
troversy respecting, Rom. 250, Note 11; bestowed on 
the disciples, John 258 sqq., 616, 620; divinity of, Acts 
87, 1 Cor. 86; doctrine of, John 258, Acts 9; the earnest 
of, 2 Cor, 24 sq.; its contest with the flesh, Gal. 142, 
144 sq.; foretaste of, John 503; freedom given by, 2 
Cor. 47, 51, 58, 60; first-frnits of, Rom. 274, 288; fruit 
of, Gal. 139, 145; gift of, John 258 sqq., Acts 30, 53, 74, 
99, 148 sq., 171, 206, 348 sqq., Rom. 163; grieving, Eph. 
171 sq.; groaning of, Rom. 275 sq., 288; indwelling of, 
Acts 87, 99; influence of, Luke 46, Acts 299, 300, Rom. 
235, 2 Cor. 147, 2 Pet. 21, 23; seven-fold influences of, 
Rev. 153; intercession of, Rom. 276 sq., 289; its inti- 
mations to be ascertained, Acts 385; judgment by, 
John 447; law of, Rom. 251 sq., 262 sq.; life of, ib. 295; 
ministerial endowments the work of, 1 Cor. 265; office 
and work of, Luke 257. John 445, 472 sqq., 520, Acts 
14, Rom. 168, 1 Cor. 63, 65, 66, 126, 1 Pet. 12; bestowed 
on Paul, Acts 244; descent of at Pentecost, 1b. 27 sqq.; 
personality of, tb. 87, 290 sq.; place of, John 450; pro- 
cession of, 2b, 450, 469, Rom. 257; promise of, Luke 197, 
198, Acts 12, 14, 74; quenching, Thess. 93, 97; recep- 
tion of, Gal. 64; its representation in the Apocalypse, 
Rev. 38; the sin against, Matt. 227 sq., Luke 197, 198, 
Heb. 116, 1 John 171, 178; titles of, John 442; walking 
in, Rom. 255, 263; compared to the wind, John 129; 
witness of, Acts 99, Rom. 261, 263 sq., 296, Thess. 70. 

Homage of the apostles to Christ, Luke 403 sq. 

Homiletics, place of, Matt. 28; character and principles of, 75. 
29; divisions of, 2b. 30, 34 sq.; works on, wb. 35. 

Honey in Palestine, Matt. 70, Luke 397. 

Honor, among Christians, Rom. 443; of God, the end of 
redemption, Gal. 15; from men, Thess. 71; places of 
Matt. 363, 

Hope, an anchor to the soul, Heb. 123 sq.; God as author of, 
Rom, 435; development of, 2b. 162 sq., 168, 485; effect 
of, 2 Cor. 86; its relation to faith, 1 Cor. 273, 332, Thess, 
16, Gal. 130; meanings of, Rom. 275; permanent, 1 
Cor. 273, 275. 

Hopkinsianism, Rom. 305, Note. 

HORACE, quoted, 1 Cor. 331, Note, 

Horeb, Mt., Acts 122, 1 Cor. 197. 

Horn, symbolical use of tne term, Luke 24, 27, Rey. 23, 158, 
199, 210 sq. 

Horse, the, liable to fright, Matt. 166; symbolical significance 
of, Rey. 22, 164 sqq., 179, 198, 333 sq., 416. 
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Horse-tails, used by the Turks, Rev.210, Note. 

Hosanna, Matt. 371, 373, John 377. 

HOSEA, quoted by Christ, Matt. 170 sq. 

Hospitality, Matt. 449, Col. 86, Heb, 213, 1 Pet. 78. 

Hours, Jewish divisions of, Matt. 353 sq.; symbolical meaning 
of, 7b, 354 sq., Mark 138. 

of prayer. Acts 40, 62, 197. 

House, of David, Acts 282; of God, Heb. 62 sqq.; in the 
vens, John 434, 2 Cor. 80, WVote. 

Houses, Oriental, Matt. 491, Mark 27, 140, Luke 86, John 552, 
Note. 

Household piety, Tim. 83. 

House-tops, Matt. 195, 

Huguenots, Matt. 268, Luke 280. 

Human nature, fallen, Rom. 90; ever the same, Luke 269, 

Human race, unity of the, Acts 328, 330. 

Humanity of Christ, see Jesus Christ. 

Humiliation of Christ, see Jesus Christ. 

Humility, commended by Christ, Luke 260 sq.; in Christians, 
Matt. 323, 326, Luke 158, au7, 1 Cor. 99, 2 Cor. 205, Phil. 
36 sq.; Christianity based on, Matt. 65; doubt, not an 
evidence of, Rom, 154, ote; importance of, Matt. 284, 
Mark 89, 106, 1 Pet. 90,92; an essential element of true 
knowledge, 1 Cor. 176; reward of, Matt. 485; taught, 
Luke 224, 225; true and false, 7b, 111; of the apostles, 
see Apostles; of Christ, see Jesus Christ. 

Humor in sacred things, Phil. 57. 

Hunger, symbolism of, Rev. 192. 

Husbands and wives, mutual duties of, Eph. 204 sq., 199 sqq., 
Col. 75, 1 Pet, 54. 

Husks, Luke 239. 

HUSS, JOHN, Matt. 60; prophecy of, ib. 92, Note. 

Hussites, Matt. 268. 

HYMENEUS, Tim. 26, 99. 

Hyman, of Clemens Alexandrinus, Luke 83; of Luther, Matt. 
ry Acts 145; of praise, sung at Passover, Matt. 469, 
472 sq. 

Hymnology, Church, Eph. 188. 

Hymns, of the early church, Eph. 192: on Christ’s birth, 
Luke 40; on His resurrection, ib, 388; on ‘he symbol 
of Jacob’s ladder, John 101: use of in the church, 
Eph. 194; on the New Jerusalem, Rev. 391, Note. 

Hyperbole, John 652. 

Hypocrisy, Matt. 122, 127, 140, 279, 289, 398, 417, 435, Luke 
191 sqq , 198, 275 sqq. 

HYRCANUS, JOHN, Matt. 56, 185, 412, Mark 34, Luke 15. 

Hyssop, Matt, 527. 





hea- 


dealism in Christianity, 1 Cor. 98. 
diom of the New Testament, Rom. 18 sq. 
Idleness, Thess, 159, 
Idols, feasts to, 1 Cor. 209 ; embodied lies, Rom. 86; use of 
things offered to, 1 Oor. 11, 169 sq.; worship of, Acts 
124 sq., Rom. 84 sqq., 1 John 175,176; at Athens, Acis 
322, 326. 
Idolatry, how not to be attacked, Acts 362, 364; the church 
an objet of, ib. 133; its relation to covetousness, Col. 
64, 66; of the Israelites, Acts 124 sqq.: every sin con- 
Bectee with, Eph. 180 sq.; man’s tendency to, Acts 


[ese Acts 258, 262. 


Idumeans, Matt. 56, 60; kindred to the Arabs, 7b. 264; con- 
quests of, Rom, 311 »q.; forced to become Jews, 
Mark 34. 

IGNATIUS, tradition of, Luke 158; quoted, 1 Cor. 13. 

Ignoranve, the sin of, Heb. 178; a ground for pardon, Luke 
374; in the worship of God, Acts 333. 

Illumination at feast of tabernacles, Jobn 277. 

Image of God, Christ the, 2 Cor. 69, Phil. 32 sqq.. 37, Col. 20, 
28, Heb. 26, 31; Christians changed into, 2 Cor. 59; 
man created in the, Eph. 166, Jas, 99, 103, 

Image-worship, see Idols. 

Imagery of Paul, 2 Cor. 63, 

Imitation of God and Christ, Eph. 178, 189, 1 John 33. 

Immaculate Conception, see Mary. 

IMMANUEL, Matt. 53. 

Immersion as a mod4 of baptism, see Baptism ; three-fold, 
Matt. 558, Note; works on, ib, 560. 

Immortality of the soul, assurance of, 1 Cor, 332; views of 
the ancirnts upon, Thess. 77; not the same as eternal 
life, Rom. 352; taught in the Old Testament, Luke 310 
8q.; proof of, Matt. 196, Mark 121, Luke 380; connected 
with resurrection of the body, Matt. 401, Luke 198, 
1 Cor. 350; views of Sadducees on, Matt. 71, Mark 121; 
works on, 1 Cor. 350, 

Imprecations in the Psalms, Rom, 363. 

Imputation - f Christ’s righteousness, Hatt, 390 8q., Rom. 187 
sq., 191 sq., 254, 2 Cor. 46, 47. : 

Inability, human, John 463. 

Incarnation of Christ, John 72 sq., 79, Rom. 61, 2 John 192. 

Incense, symbolism of, Rey. 203. 

Independence of character, Thess. 71. 


Independency in churches, Eph. 232, Col. 87. 

Indifferentism in religion, Acts 204. 

Individual, value ot the, Thess, 36. 

Individualism of Christianity, Acts 376. 

Indulgences, Rom. Cath. doctrine of, Matt. 139, 300, Col 
34, 37. 

Industry, duty of, Eph. 174, Thess. 70, 159. ees 

Indwelling, of man in God, Acts 328; of the Holy Spirit, ib. 
87, 99 


, 99. 

Infallibility, papal, Matt. 300. 

Infant baptism, see Baptism, subjects of. 

Infants, Christians compared 10, 1 Cor. 70, Heb. 109, 1 Pet. 
31; salvation of, Matt. 229. 

Infirmities of the weak to be borne with, Rom. 425, 431; see 
Faults, 

Inheritance, of the Christian on earth, 1 Cor, 219; heavenly, 
Acts 377, 1 Pet. 15. 

Inner man, Rom, 240 sq., Eph. 124, 128. 

Inquiry, spirit of, Acts 319, 320, 

Inquisition, Rom. Cith., Matt. 139, 495; in Spain, John 484; 
use of crucifixion by, Matt. 523. 

Inscription, over the cross, Matt, 524, Luke 373, John 584; 
epistolary, Rom. 57. 

Inspiration of the apostles, Acts 262, 273, 290, 2 Cor. 184, 
Note, Thess. 43. 

Inspiration of the Bible, Rom. 116, 1 Cor. 229, Tim. 107, 109; 
arguments for, Matt. 190, Rom. 116, Thess. 122; indi- 
cated by Christ, John 334; conditions of, Matt. 12; 
human element in, Luke 13, 2 Cor. 108, 128, 133, Tim. 
110; nature and mode of, 1 Pet. 18 sq.; theories of, 
Matt. 11 sq., Tim. 110; writers unconscious of, 2 Cor. 
108 ; verbal, 1 Cor. 61; works on, Matt. 12, 1 Cor. 143, 
Note, Tim. 110. 

Instruction in the church, Acts 58. 

Installation sermons, text for, Rom, 442. 

Insurrection, right of, Rom. 400, Note, 401 sq. 

Intemperance, Gal. 144, Col. 56, Eph. 194, 196. See Drunk- 
enress. 

Intercession, of Chris', Luke 344, John 511 sqq., Rom. 291, 
1 Joha 46: of saints, Mark 82,1 John 46, Rev. 159; of 
th> Spirit, Rom. 276 sq., 289. 

Intercessory prayer, see Prayer; of Christ, John 511 sqq. 

Interim of Charl:s V., Murk 30, 

Intermedi ite state, Matt. 401, 1 Cor. 349 sq., Thess. 78. 

Intoxication, forms of, Eph. 194. 

Introduction to the Scripturys, Matt. 1, 13, 17; to the New 
Testament, ib. 1, 20 sqq., 36. 

Invasion of Pevnsylvania, illustrative, Matt. 423, Vote. 

Invitations, to a feast, Luke 224 sq.; of the gospel, Matt. 214. 

Tota, Matt. 109. 

Trony, divine, Matt. 209, 480, 538, Mark 65, 143, Rey. 187; 
legitimate use of, 1 Cor, 99; Paul’s use of, ib. $5; in 
sacred things, Phil. 57. 

Irvingites, Acts 36, Thess. 79. 

ISAAQO, a type, Gal. 118, 120 sqq., Heb. 188. 

Isagogics, Matt. 12 sq. 

ISAIAH, prophecy of, Luke 73; eschatology of, Rev. 45. 

ISCARIOT, Matt. 182. See Judas Iscariot. 

Iscariotic Psalm, Acts 20. 

ISHMAEL, a type, Gal. 119 sqq. 

——_—_—, the high-priest, Matt, 385. 

Israel, glory of, Rom. 330, See Jews. 

Israelite, John 95, 

Israclites, their history an example, 1 Cor. 207; period of 
their stay in Egypt, G 1.77; their discontent in the 
wilderness, Acts 124 sq., 1 Cor. 199. See Jews, 

Isthmian games, 1 Oor. 194, 

Italian band, Acts 191. 

“Tt is written,’ Paul’s use of the formula, 1 Cor, 35, 93. 

IZATES, Acts 221. 


‘abne, Acts 97. 
J acinth, Rey. 387. 
ACOB, his vision of the ladder, John 97. 

Jacob’s well, John 153. : 

Jailer at Philippi, conversion of the, Acts 307, 309. 

JALRUS, faith of, Mart. 174, Mark 50 sq., Luke 140 sq.; his 
Geeneee raised, Matt. 173 sqq., Mark 49 sqq., Luke 

sqq. 

JAMBRES, ‘Vim, 105. 

JAMES, the son of Alpheus, his name, Matt. 182; typical 
character, ib. 183; cal ed “the Less,” Mark 154, Acts 
227; his identity with “James, the brother of the 
Lord,” discussed, Matt. 255 sqq., Luke 96, John 240, 
241, Acts 230, 1 Cor. 182, Gal..26 sq., 88 sq., Jas. 10 sqq., 
Jude 5 sq.; his address to the council at Jerusalem, 
Acts 280; his charactur, tb. 283: sketch of his lif», Jas, 
14 sqq.; his ecclesiastical position, ¢b. 16 sqq. 

———, “the brother of ta Lord,” see supra, 

———, the sn of Zebedee, his name, Matt 182; call of, id. 
93; typical character, tb. 183: made an apostl:, Matt. 
182, Luke 96; rebuked by Christ, Luke 162; contrasted 
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with John, John 5 sq.; hisrelationship to Christ, Luke 
82; his death, Acts 227 sqq., 232 sq. 

JAMES, Epistle of, its author, Jas. 9 sqq.; its relation to the 
Catholic Epistles, 2b. 30; Christology of, ib. 78; con- 
tents, 7b. 31 sqq.; date of composition, 7b. 48; death of 
the author, 7b. 141; its de tination, 7b. 25 sqq.; view 
of faith taken in, Rom, 145, Jas, 28 sq., 89, 82 sqq., 87 
8q.; genuineness of, James 22 sqq., 78; its relation to 
Epis le to the Hebrews, 7b. 30; New Testament pecu- 
liatity of, tb., 2b.; occasion, +b. 25 sqq.; contrasted 
with Paul’s views, Rom. 145, Jas, 28 sq., 87 sqq.; its 
relation to the Pauline Hpis: les, Jas. 23 sq.; its relation 
to First Epistle of Peter, ib, 30; place of composition, 
ab, 27 sq.; wo. ks on, 26. 33 sq. 

Jamnia, Acts 97. 

JANNES, Tim. 104 sq. 

Janienists, Matt. 172. 

JASON, Acts 317, Rom. 452. 

Jasper, Rey. 20 sq.; 387, 

JEHOVAH, Rom. 314, Rey. 91; representation of in the 
Apocalypse, Rev. 37 sq. 

JEREMIAH, the Book of, its eschatology, Rev. 45, 

Jericho, Matt. 368 sq.; curse upon, Luke 287; palace of 
Archelaus at, ib, 291; abode of priests at, 7b. 173, 

—_,, wilderness of, Matt. 81, Luke 173. 

Jerusalem, its name and location, Matt. 371; abode of the 
aposthes at, Acts 12 sq.; Christ’s entry into, Matt. 371 
sqq., Lnke 293 sqq.; His lamentation over, Luke 221; 
the metropolis of Christendom, Acts 276; church at, 7b. 
288, 290, 292 sqq.; later condition of, Matt. 415; de- 
struction of, 7b. 146, 422 sqq., 530, Mark 131, 133, Luke 
267 sq., 297 sq., 317 sqq., Acts 43; ext nt of, Matt. 521; 
keeping of fowls in, 2b, 478, Note, 498 ; the heavenly, Gal. 
116, 120 sqq.; called the Holy City, Matt. §4; the word 
used for Jews, Gal. 115; Paul’s visits to, Acts 222, 389 
sqq.; Paul's relations to the Christ-ans at, Rom. 442 
Note; population of, Luke 49 ; representative, Matt. 416 ; 
compared with Rome, Acts 362; sepulcbres around, Matt. 
413; symbolic character, Luke 321; works on, Matt. 


371. 
, the new, Rey. 363, 389 sqq., 442, 444; hymnology 
of, ib. 391, Note, 

Jeshimon, Matt. 68. 

Jesting, Eph. 179, 

JESUS, signification of the name, Luke 42, Rom. 62, Eph. 20; 
same as Joshua, Acts 130; abus d, 7b. 355; a name of 
Barabbas, Luke 368, 

JESUS CHRIST, life of, works on the, Matt. 6; genealogy of, 
ib. 39, 48 sqq., Luke 62 sq.;the seed of Abraham, Matt. 
51, Gal. 75 sqq.; his descent trom David, Matt. 51, Luke 
21, Acts 47, Rom. 60, Tim. 94; his J wish d. scent, 
Rom. 307, #08; early histories of, Luke 13; his miracu- 
lous conception, ib, 21; bis incarnation a mirac'e, ib. 
34, 40, John 72 sq, 79; his birth, Matt. 56,57, Luke 33 
gqq., 55; the era dated from his lirth, Gal. 99; «alled 
Jesus, Matt, 48, Luke 42; his subjection 10 law, Mark 
17, Luke 42; ci.cumcision of, Luks 42; his presenta- 
ti n in the temple, ib. 44 +qq. ; his stay in Egypt, Matt. 
63; his human developmen’, Luke 47, 51 sq.; his con- 
versation in the temule, ib. 49 sqq.; abode of. at Naza- 
reth, Matt. 64, Luke 51; filial obedience of, Lnke 50; 
boyhood of, Luke 50 sq., Acts 22 ; his first w rds, Luke 
51; beginning of his ministry, Matt. 67, 91, Mark 19, 
John 123; his age, Luke 62; baptism of, Matt. 76 +qq., 
Mark 17 sq., Luke 57, 59 sqq., Juhu 87 aq.; his rela- 
tion to John the Baptist, Matt, 69, 72 sq., 74, Luke 59 ; 
John’s testimony to, John 65, 83 sqq., 99, 142 eqq. 146; 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon, Matt. 79, Luke 53, 59; 
temptation of, Matt. 80 qq., Mark 17 +q., Luke 64 sqq.. 
69; fasting of, Matt. 81, Luke 66; ca:ls first disciple, 
John 91 &qq., 99; hisstay in Galilee, Matt. 91 sq., Luke 
72; annouices the kingdom of heaven, Mark 19; per- 
forms miracle at Cana, John 102 sqq.; his relations to 
Mary, ib. 104sq.; brothers of, Mart. 53, 182, 231 +q., 
255 sqq., Luke 34, 128 sq., John 115, 240+q., Acts 19,1 
Cor, 152, Gal. 26 sq., 38 sq., James 10 sqq., 18 eqq.,, Jude 
5 sq.,12; his a ode at Capernaum, Matt. 90 sq, Luke 
77, John 114 8q.; goes up to the passover, John 115; 
cleanses the temple, ib. 114, 115 sq., 119; foret lls his 
resurrection, 7b, 118; his interview with Nicodemus, 
ib. 122'sqq.;did not baptize, ib. 141, 151; journeys from 
Judea to Galilee, 1b. 151 sq., 166, 172 »q.; his ia'erview 
with the Samaritan womat, 1b. 150 sqq.; heals nobl:- 
man’s son, ib. 171, 173 sq.; his visit to Nazareth, Luke 


72 sqq.; his aboJe at Capernaum, Matt. 91 sq., Ma k! 
26 sq., Luke 77; calls four cisciples, Matt. 93, Mark 20) 


sq., Luke 81 sq., 83; heals a demoniac at Capern um, 
Mark 21 +q., Luke 77sq.; heals Peters mother-in-law, 
Matt. 158, Mark 23, Luke 78; performs d vers miracles, 
Matt. 158, Mark 23, Luke 79; his firs: general circuit 
of Galil-e, Matt. 94 sq, Mark 24 sq., Luke 79, John 180;| 
his sermon on the mount, Matt. 97 sqq , Luke 100 +qq.;| 
the draught of fishes, Luke 81 sqq.; heals « leper, 





Matt. 150 sq., 156, Mark 26 sq., Luke 85 sq. ; ,eturns to! 
Capernaum, Mark 26; heals man w.th palsy, Maitt., 


166 sq., Mark 26 syy., Luke 86; accused of blasphemy, 
Matt. 166, Mark 27, John 187; declares his Messiah- 
ship, Matt. 167, Mark 27; calls Matihew, Matt, 170, 
171, Mark 29, Luke 88 sq., 90, 91; is entertained by 
Matthew, Mark 29, Luke 88 sq.; goes to the passover 
the second time, John 180; heals a lame man, ib. 183 
aq. 198; the Jews seek to k/ll him, ib 185; his dis- 
course respecting his oneness with the Father, ib. 187 
8qq., 199; gives proofs of his Messiahship, ib. 193 sqq. ; 
his disciples pluck grain on the Sabbath, Matt. 216 
sqq., Mark 31 sq., Luke 93 8q.; heals man with with- 
ered hand, Matt. 218, Mark 33, Luke 93 sq. ; retires to 
the sea of Galilee, Matt. 220 sq.. Mark 34; chooses 
twelve apostl s, Matt. 180 sqy., Mark 36 8q., 55 sq., Luke 
95 sqq.; enters Capernaum, Matt. 150, Luke 110; heals 
centurion’s servant, Matt. 151 eqq., Luke 110 sq.; raises 
the widow’s son, Luke 112 sq.; visited by Johns disci- 
ples, Matt. 203 sq., Luke 115 8q.; speaks concerning 
John, Mutt. 205 sqq., Luke 116 sqq.; denounces citics 
of Galilee, Matt. 210 sq., Luke 167; dines in house of a 
Pharisee, Luke 120 sqq.; anointed by a woman, ib. 121 
8qq.; his second journey through Galilee, Matt. 178, 
Luke 125; heals a blind and dumb demoniac, Matt. 
223, Luke 183 ; reproves Pharisees for )'asphemy, Mast. 
225 sq., Mark 39, Luke 183 sqq.; teaches by the sea- 
side in parables, Matt. 239 sqq., Mark 42 sq,. Luke 127 
8q., 215 sq. stills the tewpest, Matt. 161, Mark 45, Luke 
132 sqq.; heals demoniacs of Gadara, Matt. 164. sqq, Mark 
46 sq., Luke 135 sqq.; ¢ats with puvlicans and sinners 
at Capernaum, Matt. 170 sq.; heals diseased woman, 
ib. 174, Mark 49 sqq.. Luke 140; zais¢s Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, Matt. 174, Mark 49 eqq.,, Luke 139 sqq.; heals two 
blind men, Matt. 176 sq.; heals « dumb demoniac, ib. 
176 sq.; his first miracle as the Mes-iah, ib. 177; re- 
visits Nazareth, 7b, 255, 260, Mark 52 sq., Luke 72; h's 
third journey thr ugh Galilee, Matt. 178 sq., Mark 52; 
instructs and sens out the twelve apostles, Matt. 180 
8qq , 185 sqq., Mark 55 sq., Luke 143 sq.; perplexity of 
Herod respecting, Matt. 261 sqq., Mark 57 sqq., Luke 
144 sq.; feeds five thousand, Matt. 265 sqq., Mark 60, 
Luke 146 sq., John 207 sqq.; walks upon the sea, Matt. 
270 sqq., Mark 62, John 213 sq.; heals many in Genes- 
saret, Matt. 276, Mark 62: discouv~es upon the bread 
of life, John 207 sq., 211, 289 ; turning point in his life, 
ib. 236 ; rebukes the Pharisees, Matt. 277 sq., Mark 64, 
74 8q.; goes into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, Matt. 
280, Mark 67 sq.; heals daughter of Canaanitish wo- 
man, Matt. 281 sqq., Mark 67 sq.; returns near sea of 
Galilee, Matt. 284, Mark 68; h-als deaf man, Mark 69 
sq.; heals many sick, Matt. 285; feeds four thousand, 
ib. 2°4 sq., Mark 72; goes to Magdalen, Matt. 286, Mark 
72; Pharisees ask a sign of, Matt. 287sq., Mark 74, 79, 
Luke 1‘7sq.; returns t>» Bethsaida, Mark 76; heals 
blind man, 1+. 76 sq.; vis ts vicinity of Caesarea Phi- 
lippi, Matt. 2 '4, Mark 78; his divin ty confessed by Pe- 
ter, Matt. 293 sqq., Ma k 79, Luke 149; foretells suffer- 
ings an! diath, Matt 302, 304, Mark 78, Luke 150 sq.; 
rebukes Peter, Matt. 303 ; speaks of his second coming, 
2b. 304 sq., Lule 150; his transfigurat on, Matt, 271, 306 
sqq., Mark 80 sqq., Luke 1528qq., 155; heals demoniac 
child, Matt. 3l4sq., Mark 53 sqq., Luke 157,159 ; returns 
toGall-e, Matt, 316, Mark 86sq., John 233 8q.; foretells 
sufferings and death, Matt. 316 sq., Mark 87, Luke 158 ; 
pays tribute, Mutt. 318sqq.; places a child as an exam- 
ple of greatness, tb. 323 sq., Mark 89, 91; reproves bigo- 
try of the aiscipl’s, Mark 89 sqq., Luke 158 ; discourses 
on humility and offences, Matt, 323 sqq., Mark 89 sqq. ; 
enjoins forgiveness, Matt. 332; rela‘es parable of un- 
forgiving servant, ib, 383 sqq.; sends out the Sey- 
enty, Luke 166 sq., 169 sq.,; sets out for Jerusalem, ib. 
161, John 244; heals teu lepers, Luke 263 sq.; teaches 
in the temple, John 245; disputes with Jews, ib. 246 
fq |.; an adulteress brougut to him, ib. 268 sqq.; pro- 
claims himself the light of the world, ib. 277 sqq.; dis- 
co. rses concerning Abraham’s seed, ib, 257 sqq.; Jews 
seek to stone him, ib, 299; heals blind man, ib. 305 
8yq.; speaks of himself as the Door, ib, 317 sqq., 325; 
as the Good Shepheril, ib. 321 sqq., 825; dissens.ons of 
Jews respecting, 7b. 325; 1e-visits Jerusalem at feast 
of the dedication, ib. 329 sqy.; disputes with the Jews 
who seek to stone him, 7b. 330 8\q.; withdraws to Pe- 
raea, ib. 334; raises Lazarus, ib. 339 sqq.; Jews take 
couns«! against him, ib, 362 sqq.; withdraws to Eph- 
raim, ib. 365 aq.; heals infirm woman, Luke 212 +q.; 
journeys toward Jerusalem, ib. 217; dines with 
a Ph rise*, ib. 189, sq.; discourses with disciples, 
ab. 195 sqq.; heals man with dropsy, i), 228 sy.; 
del vers various parables, ib. 226 sqq.; his pre- 
cepts respect ng divorce, Matt. 388 ‘qq, Mark 
96 sq.; blesses children, Matt, 3/2, Mark 98 s8q., 
Luke 2/6 eq.; interview with rich young man, Matt. 
844 sqq., Mark 100 sq., Luke 278 sqq.; his views con- 
cerning riches, Matt, 344 sqq., Mark 101, Luke 2.) 
8q.; delivers parable of laborers, Matt. 352 sqq.; predicts 
sufferings aud death, ¢b, 360, Mark 1u3 sq., Luke 281 
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sqq.; answers request of James and John, Matt. 363 
sq., Mark 106; heale blind mén near Jerichn, Matt. 
369, Mark 108, Luke 282 sq.; visits Zaccheus, Luke 
285 eqq.; his parable of the Ten Pounds, ib. 289 sqq.; 
goes to Bethany, Mark 110, Luke 293, John 370; an- 
ointed at Bethany, Matt. 462 sq., 465, Mark 138, John 
871 aq. ; his entry into Jerusalem, Matt. 371 sqq., Mark 
110 sq., Luke 293 sqq., Jobn 377 sqq.; weeps over it, 
Luke 297 sqq,; curses the fig-tree, Matt. 380 sq., Mark 
112 sq.; cleanses the temple, Matt. 375 sqq., Mark 113 
sq., Luke 298 sqq.; his controversy with ‘he priests 
and elders, Matt. 385 sq., Mark 115 sq., Luke 301 sq. ; 
relates parable of the two sons, Matt. 386; of the 
wicked husbandmen, Matt. 387 sq., Mark 117 8q., 
Luks 302 sq.; of the marriage supper. Matt. 389; his 
controversies with the Pharisees, Herodians, Saddu- 
cees and scribes, Matt. 395 sqq., 399 sqq., 402 sqq., 
Mark 119 sqq., Luke 305 sqq., 312 sqq.; denounces 
scribes aud Pharisees, Matt. 408 sqq., Mark 126, Luke 
313; discourses concerning lust things, Matt. 421 sqyq., 
Mark 129 sqq., Luke 817 sqq., 323 sqq.; delivers several 
parables, Matt. 434 sq., 437 sq., 442 sqq.; discourses 
concerning the final judgment, Matt, 447 sqq.; history 
of his Passion, Matt. 453 sqq., Mark 137 sqq., Luke 
330, John 543; Jews conspire against, Matt. 460, Mark 
138, Luke 330; close of his public ministry, John 389; 
c-lebrates the Passover and institutes the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Matt. 468 sqq., Mark 140 sq., Luke 332 sqq., 338 
8qq., John 405 »q., 428, 1 Cor. 209 sqq., 213; predicts 
Peter’s denial, Matt. 478, Mark 141, Luke 341, 344, 
John 427; his farewell discourses, Luke 340 sq., John 
405, 422, 433, 461, 496 sqq.; his intercessory prayer, 
John 511 sqq.; in Gethsemane, Matt. 478 sqq, Mark 
148 sq., Luke 345 sqq., John 544, 546, Heb, 102; his ar- 
rest Matt. 485 sqq., Mark 143 8q., Luke 350 sqq.; be- 
fore Annas, Luke 853, John 552; before Caiaphas, 
Matt. 490 sqq., Mark 146, Luke 353, John 554; bef re 
the Sanhedrin, Matt. 491 sqq., Mark 146 sq., Luke 356 
8qq.; his silence, Matt, 492, 194, 514, Luke 358, John 
368; accused of blasphemy, Matt. 493; sentenced to 
death, ib. 493 sq., Luke 366; denied by Peter, Matt. 497 
sqq., Mark 147, Luke 354, John 553 sqq.; taken before 
Pilate, Matt. 502 sqq., 510 sqq., Mark 148 sq., Luke 359 
sq., Joho 561 sqq.; sent to Herod, Luke 361; scourged, 
Matt. 512 sq., Mark 149, John 567 ; mocked, Matt. 514, 
Mark 151, Luke 362; his crucifixion, Matt. 519 sqq., 
Mark 151 sq., Luke 372sqq , 378, John 583 sqq. ; his suf- 
ferings on tae cross, Matt, 523, 526, 530, Mark 143 sqq., 
Luke 346 sqq., 372, John 587; his cry on the cross, 
Matt. 526, 530; his seven words, ib. 527, Luke 372 sqq.; 
bis thirst, John 587 sq.; his promise to the thisf, 
Luke 376 sq.; cause of his death, Matt. 523, 537, John 
588, 597; effects of his death, see Death of Christ; his 
burial, Matt. 535, Mark 164, Luke 383, John 599; his 
resurrection, Matt. 540 aqq., 561, Mark 156, 159, 166, 
Luke 385 sqq., John 603 sqq., Acts 253, 436, Rom. 6!, 
154, 258, 419, 1 Cor. 310 sqq., 322 ; his appearances after 
the resurrection, Matt. 540, 545, Mark 159, 161, Luke 
390, 396, John 609, 615, 621, 629, L Cor. 310; questions 
Peter, John 638 sqq.; his word concerning John, ib. 
647 ; last words to his disciples, Matt. 556 sqq., Mark 
161, Luke 400 sqq.; his ascension, Matt. 559, 561, Mark 
165, Luke 402 sqq., Acts 8. 

,his relation to Aaron, Heb. 106; abandonment 
of, Luke 348; his abasement, Matt. 60, 65; compared 
with Adam, Rom. 173, 178, Note, 181, 196, 1 Cor. 339; 
adoration of, Phil. 36, 38; second advent of, see Ad- 
vent; an advocate, 1 John 44, 46; affections of, John 
357; his age, Luke 62, John 298; coatrasted with Al- 
exander, Luke 296; all-sufficiency of, Acts 277; angelic 
appearances in the history of, Matt. 549, Mark 15, 
Luke 38 sqq., 69, 386, John 611; »nger of, Mark 34, 
Luke 192, John 353; working through the apostl+s, 
Acts 262, 273; sudden appearances of, John 242; his 
atonement, see Atonement ; being of, Col. 48 ; his union 
with believers, Acts 166; blood of, see Blood; body of, 
see Body ; the bread of life, John 207 aq., 211, 229; as 
bridegroom, Luke 90; brothers of, see Brothers of 
Christ; calmness of, Matt. 174, 374, 481, Luke 74, 328. 
334, John 309; the central point of the word of G d, 
Matt. 30; character of, Luke 218, 334, 338, John 399, 1 
John 45; his regard for children, Matt, 323 sqq., Mark 
99, Luke 117, 276 sq.; praised by children, Matt. 878 
sq.; the ceatre of Christianity, Acts 220; dependence 
of Ohristians upon, John 480, 1 Cor. 228, James 122; 
the life of Christians, Thess. 12; his relation to Chris- 
tians, Heb. 74; church of, 1 Cor, 220; the foundation 
of the church, Matt. 293 sqq.,1 Cor. 75,78; head of 
the church, Acts 166, Eph, 63, 64; his judgment on the 
church, Matt, 437 eq., 439; protection of the church, 
Acts 232; his relation to the church, Matt. 389, Ool. 
28; coming to, John 99; compassion of, Matt. 158, 
Mark 62, 82, Luke 80, 147, Heb. 62 64 sqq., 98, 99 sq.; 
conduct of, Matt. 209, Luke 105; confession of, Matt, 
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197, 299; his consciousness, John 283; his knowledge 
of coutingencies, Matt. 211; contrasted with his ad- 
versaries, John 299; contrasts in his life, Matt. 87, 
214, 268, 316, 360, 374, 457 sq., 481, Mark 59, 85; his 
corpvreality in heaven, Acts 165 sq,; in what sense a 
creator, Matt. 267, 268, John 57, 61; cross of, see Cross ; 
made a cursefor us, Gal. 69, 71 Bq. ; prophecy of Daniel 
respecting, Matt. 161; contrasted with David, Mark 
125,; his raising of th+ dead, Luke 113 sq. ; his death, 
Matt. 457, John 132 8q., 323 8q., Rom. 134 sq., 207, 2 
Cor. 96 sq.,1 John 34, Heb. 139, 159; deliverance 
through. Gal. 15; denial of, Matt. 197; dependence of 
Christians on, John 480, 1 Cor. 228, Jas. 122; descrip- 
tion of by Leutulus, Luke 170; his dignity, Matt. 214; 
discourses of, John 198, 199, 215 sq, Acts 9; his al- 
leged dissimulation, Luke 392; divinity of, see Divini- 
ty; the door, John 317 sq.; education of, John 246, 
252; spiritual elevation of, Matt. 214; compared with 
Elijah, ib. 279, 282, Mark 67; Elisha a type of, Matt. 
73; time of the end unknown to, Mark 132, 133; his 
power over his enemies, Matt. 460; equality with God, 
1 Cor 22; Phil. 33 sq., 37; eternity of, John 54; exal- 
tation of, Acts 99, 186, 165, Eph. 66, Phil. 34 8q., 37, 
Heb, 28, 31; his example, Matt. 127, 2 Cor. 141, 147, 
Phil, 37, Thess. 19, 1 Pet. 50; expiation of, John 86 sq., 
2 Cor. 102, Eph. 36, Heb. 158 sq.,1 Pet. 49; faithfui- 
ness of, Rom. 129; his relation to the Father, Matt. 
268, Luke 169, John 50, 55, 60, 187 sq., 283, 332, 447; 
image of the Father, 2 Cor. 69; feasts of, John 198; 
fellowship with, Rom. 168, 1 Cor, 26. 135, 137, Heb. 55, 
63; female friends of, Luke 126; flesh of, John 223; 
following, Matt. 303; his foreknowledge, Luke 192, 
334; had no need of forgiveness, Matt. 124; friendship 
with, John 466; addressed as God, Acts 170; his good- 
Bess in severity, Matt. 381; his glorification, John 427, 
516, 525; glory of, Matt. 349 sq., Jobn 79, 2 Cor. 68; 
his descent into Hades, Matt. 229, Acts 47, 49, 
Eph. 146, 1 Pet. 67 sqq., 74, 75, Rev. 3768q.; head 
of, 7b. 438; his healing power, Luke 140; _high- 
priest a type of, Rom. 168, Heb. 97 sqq., 124, 142, 
144 ; his history valuable, Heb.55; the centre of his- 
tory, Acts 328, Rom. 164; his holiness, Acts 68; rela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to, Luke 22, 60, 64, Jobn 450, 
Rom. 257; his custom of teaching in the house, Mark 
97; his humanity, Matt. 382; see Nature; his humilia- 
tion, Luke 348, John 79, Ph 1. 34 &q., 37; humility of, 
Matt. 214, Mark 89, 108, Luke 34, 148, 279 sq., Joha 
879; his incarnation, John 72 sq., 79, Rom. 61, 2 John 
192; his intercession, Luke 344, Rom. 291, 1 John 146; 
irony of, Matt. 480; his lament over Jerasalem, Matt. 
415 sqq , Luke 221; Jewish expectations of. John 250; 
his appearance at Jewish feasts, ib, 252; motive of the 
Jews for persecuting, ib. 199; his views of Jewish piety, 
Mark 127; contrasted with John the Baptist, Mutt. 69, 
72 sq. 74, 207 sqq.; relation of John to, Luke 82 sq.; 
Joseph a type of, Acts 116; joy of, Luke 168; his de- 
scent from Judah, Heb, 134; his choice of Judas. see 
Jadas; the Judge, Matt. 447 sqq., 450, John 131, Acts 
328, 2 Cor, 85,127 sq..2 Pet. 53; his judgment on the 
church, Matthew 4348q, 487, 439; a king, Luke 
295, 303, Acts 99, 205; kingdom of. see King- 
dom; divine knowledge of, Matthew 161, 166 sq, 
430, Mark 132, John 95, 99, 119, 160; the Lamb of 

God, John 86 sq.; antitype of the paschal lamb, 1 Cor. 

118, 119; his regard for law, Matt, 481, Mark 17, Luke 

42,94; his relation to the law, Mait. 110, 112 sq. 

Luke 94, John 273, Rom. 342, 353, Gal. 99 sq., Eph. 935 

102; letter of Lentulus describing him, Luke 170; 

liberty in, Gal. 40; the life and light of men, John 58; 

61, 69, 198, 277, 283; called Lion of the tribe of Judah, 

Rav. 157; the look of, Luke 101; the one Lord, Epb- 

142; Lordship of, Rom. 419, 427; love for, John 412, 
415; love of, Acts 162, Rom. 284, Eph 123; see Love ; 

lowliness of, John 379; his views of marriage, Matt. 
838 sqq., Mark 97, John 167; mediation of, 1 Cor 323, 
Eph. 49, Tim. 29 sqq., Heb. 31; meekness of, Matt. 

486; a mercy-seat, Rom. 132 sq.; the Messiah, Matt. 

145, 177, 204, Mark 27; mildness of, Luke 159, 163 sq.; 
ministry of, Matt. 365, Heb. 73; his miracles. see Mira- 
cles; his mission, Rom. 253, and see Work of; the 

model man, John 98 sq.; Moses a type of, Avts 120 eq.5 
mother of, see Mary; use of his name in baptism, Matt. 

558; prayer in the name of, see Name; nativity of, see 
Nativity; nature of, see Nature; nearness of, Phil. 67; 
his obedience, Matt. 365; his occupation, Mark 53; 

his relation to the Old Testament, Luke 75, John 607 ; 
Old Testament prophecies of, Matt. 304 sq.. 2 Cor. 61 

his regard for the Old Testament, Luke 314; Parables 
of, see Parables; his paradoxical sayings, Matt. 169, 
Note; his participation in human sufferings, Heb 99; 

passion of, see Passion; the passover a type of, Matt. 
459 sq.; patience of, Thess. 151, 153, 1 Pet. 46; the 

Prince of peace, Matt, 372 sq.; our peace, Eph. 102; 
peace of, John 503; relation to his people, John 143, 
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146, Acts 337; his perfection, Acts 277, Heb. 107; per- 
80n of, Acts 48, Col. 27, Phil. 33 sqq., 87 sqq., 1 John 
83 sq.; a physiciau, Luke 90; his uvoidance of politi- 
cal temptations, Matt. 373; portrait of, Luke 140; his 
poverty 2 Cor. 141, 147; prayers of, see Prayec; his 
preaching, Matt. 253 sq., Luke 73 sqq.; his precaution, 
Jvhn 241; pre-existence of, ib. 50, 53, 75, 298, 300, 
Rom. 252, Gal. 99; his triumph over prejudices, Mark 
53; his presence, Heb. 31 sq.; priesthood of, Acts 205, 
Heb, 142, 144; a prince, Acts 99, Rev. 92; promise of, 
Matt. 3:0; a prophet, Luke 75, Acts 205; distinguished 
from the prophets, Heb. 30 sq.; his use of proverbs, 
Matt. 134, Note, 238, Luke 73; his providence, Matt. 
179, Luke 141; putting on of, Gal. 93; nis quickening 
work, John 199; his life a ransom, Matt. 365, 1 Peter 
60; his relationships, John 536; no remission without, 
Rom. 134; requirements «f, Luke 164; his retirement, 
Matt. 106, Note, 221, Mark 24; the embodiment of 
revelation, Matt. 2 sq., Acts 252, 1 Cor. 202; his views 
of riches, Matt. 344 sq.; righteousness of, ib. 200 sq., 
Rom. 254, 263, 1 Cor. 75, 78; at the right hand of God, 
Heb. 27 sq.; his teachings concerning the Sabbath, 
Matt. 217 sq., Mark 32, Luk - 94, John 185 sq.; ralva- 
tion through, the main doctrine of Christianity, Rom. 
138 sq.; sanctification of, John 521; a living Saviour, 
Luke 37, Acts 99, 165, Tit. 6; his appeals to Xcripture, 
Luke 94; testimony of Scripture to, Jobn 196; seek- 
ing, ib. 251; his self-consciousness, Luke 291, 343; se!f- 
denial, ib. 124, 2 Cor. 141, 147; sentence of, Matt. 493, 
502, Luke 366; a servant, Matt. 365, Luke 229, Acts 
68; service of, Matt. 161, Note, John 166; severity of 
his Janguage, Matt. 409; sighing of, ib. 288, Mark 70, 
74, 75; silence of, Matt. 234, 492, 494, 514; his injunc- 
tion of silence on those healed, ib. 151, Mark 22, 50, 
Luke 85, 141; sinlessness of, Luke 68 sq., John 294 sq ; 
his intercourse with sinners, Mark 28 sq., Luke 235; 
sisters of, Matt. 256 sqq., Mark 5%; his social nature, 
John 104; sonship of, Matt. 819, John 74, Note, 187, 
Rom. 56; scenes of sorrow in his life, Matt. 214; his 
final sovereignty, Phil. 38; spirit of, Rom. 257; his 
subjection to the Father, 1 Cor. 320 sq.; his submis- 
sion, Matt. 365, 479, 482; his sufferings, John 503, Acts 
809, 446, Eph. 178, Col. 37, Heb. 55; compared to the 
sun, Luke 50; sympathy of, Heb 98 squ.; as a teacher, 
Matt. 233, Luke 107, 218, John 245, Acts 9; tempera- 
ment of, Luke 163; his relation to the temple, Matt. 
877; his frequent temptations, Luke 69; a testator, 
Heb. 162; skilled in reading the thoughts, Matt. 161, 
166; his prohibition of titles, Matt. 410; titles of: 

Alpha, Rev. 93; - 

Beginn ‘ng of C eation, Rev. 135; 

Christ, Matt. 48, Rom. 62, Eph. 20; 

The Door, John 317 ; 

First-Born of the Dead, Rev. 92; 

Fisher of men, Mark 20; 

Galilean, Matt, 497, John 263, Note; 

Jesus, Matt. 48, Luke 42, Eph. 20; 

Just One, Acts 400; 

King of the Jews, Matt. 61; 

Lamb of God, John 86; 

Lord, Luke 36, 1 Cor. 21. 22; 

Lord of the Sabbath, Mark 32; 

Nazarene, Matt. 64; 

Omega, Rev. 98, 364; 

- Prine of outcast children, Matt. 61; 

Prince of kings, Rev. 92; 

Prince of peace, Matt. 372 sq.; 

Resurrection and life, John 351, 357 ; 

Root of David, Rev. 157; 

Saviour, Luke 37; 

Searcher of hearts, Mark 27; 

Good Shepherd, John 317 sqq., 821, 331; 

Son of David, Matt. 176, Mark 129, John 99; 

Son of God, Matt, 492, 494, John 74, 96, 98; 

Son of man, Matt. 160 sq., 1 Cor. 71; 

‘whe Vine, John 461; 

The Way, ib. 487, 419; 

The Wisdom of God, Luke 191 sq.; 

Faithful Witness, Rev. 91, 135; 

The Word, John 54 sqq., Jas. 54, 57 8q.; 
truth and grace of, 1 Cor. 31; the realized essence of 
types, John 167; ubiquity ef, Heb. 99; union with, 
J John 58; his unity with God, Jolin 382, 335, 522, 
Gal. 81 sqq.; the point of unity, Col. 66; his vicarious 
sacrifice, Eph. 118, 178, Tim. 29, 31, 1 Pet. 47, 49, 66; 
views of, 1 Cor. 31, Gal. 160; voluntariness of his acts, 
John 79; walking after. 1 John 51 sq.; weeping of, 
Juke 297 sqq., John 354 sq.; his wisdom, Matt. 361, 
897, Luke 97, 107 sq., 147; his relations with woman, 
Luke 126, John 150,167; his wonder at unbelief and 
faith, Mark 54, Lv ke 111; word and deed united in, 
Luke 79; his work, Luke 155, Acts 205, Eph. 102, Col. 
28, 48, 1 Juhn 46, 107; his relation to the world, John 
60 sq., Col. 28; his writing, John 272, 274. 








Jew, meaning and uses of the name, John 83 sq., Rom. 108, 
1 Cor, 38, 2 Cor. 55 sqq., Rev. 182, 

Jews, the, descent from Abraham their boast, Luke 56, John 
288; number of, at Alexandria, Acts 109; almagiving 
a token of piety among, Matt. 122; assumption of, 
Luke 322; boast of, Matt. 382; bond#ge of. John 288 
8q.; burial customs among, Matt. 160, Mark 50; their 
censriousness, Matt, 208; ceremon es of, ib. 105; their 
hatred of Christ, Luke 331, John 199; their reproaches 
of Christ, John 252; their rejection of Christ, Mutt. 
171, Mark 54, Luke 360; judgments of Christians 
upon, Rom, 874, 377; their religion preparatory to 
Christianity, Joun 161; modern, their relation to 
Christianity, Luke 3822; mission of the church to, 
Thess, 44 sq.; condemnation of, Matt. 382; present 
condition of, Luke 322; corruption of, Rom, 109 sq. 
conversion of, Acts 477, Rom. 373 sq, 2 ‘or. 60, 61; 
crucifixion of, by Titus, Matt. 530; curse invoked on, 
ib. 512, 515; their law respecting the dead, ib. 413; 
moral decay of, John 270; dispersion of, Acts 37; divi- 
sion of, Thess. 45; excommunication among, Matt. 329 
8q., John 310, Rom. 302, Note, 303; exorcism among, 
Luke 183, Acts 353; their fanaticism, John 264, 300; 
fasting among, Matt. 122, 126, Acts 456; fate of, Rom. 
374; feasts of, John 198, 252; garments of, Matt. 173, 
275, 410; their relation to the Gentiles, Acts 201, Rom. 
114; their estimation of the Gentiles, Matt. 281 tqq., 
1 Cor. 44, Note; the gospel first preached to, Matt. 185; 
contrasted with the Greeks, Eph. 104; hardening of, 
John 397, 402, Rom. 313 sqq., 362, 3738; history of, 
works on, Matt. 6; their idolatry, Acts 124 8q.; num- 
ber of slain af Jerusalem, Luke 321; their bondage to 
the letter of the law, 2 Cor. 60; their perversion of the 
Jaw, Matt. 339, 340; unwise liberality towards, Luke 
322; their marriage customs, Matt. 170, 208, 399, 436 
8q., John 143; marriage with heathen forbidden to, 
Acts 298; measures of, Matt. 245, Luke 246; their 
expectations of the Messiah, see Messiah; missions 
among, Matt. 411 sq.; estimated number of, ib. 563, 
Note; use of parables among, ib. 233; Paul’s sorrow 
over, Rom. 300 sq.; prerozatives of, ib, 306 sq.; punish- 
ment of, Luke 303; their laws respecting punishment, 
Rom. 3; deprived of the right of capital punishment, 
John 563 sq.; rejection of, Rom. 341 sqq., 373; restora- 
tion of, ib. 374, 377; their righteousness a failure, ib. 
333; rev lt against the Romans, Jas. 25; expulsion of 
from Rome, Acts 334, Rom. 31 sq., 398, Rev. 59; their 
exclusion from Christian salvation, Rom, 299 sqq.; their 
priority in respect to salvation, 1b. 74; their hatred of 
the Samaritans, Luke 161, John 151), 152, 166; schools 
among, Acts 399; sects of Matt. 400; the nation a 
typical servant of God, Rey. 182; symbolic meaning 
of the name, ib. 27; modos of teaching among, Matt. 
233 sq., Mark 53; their mode of reckoning time, Matt. 
226, Luke 187; their custom in respect to trades, Acta 
335; atype of nations, Rom. 334; unbelief of, Matt. 
658, Mark 53 sq., Luke 111, 295, John 288, 399. Rom. 
299 sqq., 341 sqq, 350 sqq., 353, 374; weather-signs 
among, Matt. 287, Luke 208; their places of worship, 
Acts 304, 

JEZEBEL, Rey. 121 sq. 

Jezreel, plain of, Matt. 556. 

JOANNA, Luke 125 sq. 

JOB, book of, Rev. 8. 

JOEL, prophecy of, Acts 40 sq. 

JOHN, the apostle, his name, Matt. 182, John 2; his parents, 
John 48q.; his relationship to Christ, Luke 82 sq.; 
called to be an apostle, Matt. 93, Luke 96; his train- 
ing for his work, Matt. 326; his house, ib. 351; at 
Christ’s tomb, John 604 sq.; Christ’s word respecting 
his death, ib. 647 sqq.: in Ephesus, John 11, Rev. 59; 
on Patmos, John 11 sq., Rev. 59 sqq., 103; his death, 
Matt. 364, John 12; legends respecting, John 12; a 
representative apostle, Rom. 1 sq.; his character, John 
2 sq.; Christ’s love for, ib. 412, 415; his longing for 
Christ’s second coming, Rey 4; contrasted with Abra- 
ham, John 7; with James, ib. 5; with John the Bap- 
tist, ib. 6; with Judas, ib.7; with Mary, ib. 7; with 
Paul, ib. 9,14; with Peter, 2b. 4, 8 sq.; his courage, 
Matt. 363 sq.; his account of the crucifixion, John 588, 
599; his accounts of the miracles, ib, 108 sq.; his 
modesty, ib. 92, 99; his zeal, Mark 37, Luke 162. 

—, the Gospel according to, analysis of, John 16 sqq., 
35 aqq.; contrasted with the Apocalypse, John 14 sq., 
Rev. 56 sq.; attacks on, John x. sq.; its character and 
import, ib. 15 sqq.; commentaries on, ib. xii. sqq.: its 
relation to Ebionism, ib. 23; compared with First 
Epistle of John, 1 John 8, 16, 20; its genuineness, 
Matt, 213, John x. sqq., 24 sqq., 31; its relation to 
Gnosticism, John 28; fundamental idea of, ib. 41; 
introduction to, ib. v. sqq.; miracles recorded in, ib. 
21 sq.; objections to, ib. 29 sq.; place of composition, 
ib. 33 sq.; prologue to, ib. 49 sqq.; its purpose and 
tendency, 4b. 626; its reality, 1b. 20 sq.; its relation to 
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the other Gospels, Matt. 209, 213, 431, 454 sqq., 480, 
486, 490 sq., Luke 321, Juhn 22 sq., 40, 49; Renan 
upon, John 31, Note; its signification and mission, ib. 

34 8q.; its sources and design, 7b. 32 sq.; its style, ib. 

xi., Vote; its symbolism, ib. 18 sqq ; testimonies to, 

ib. vi. sqq.; time of composition, 7b. 38 8q.; unity of, 

ib, 21 sq.; works on, ib. 28, 46 sq. 

, Hpistles of, John 14, 15, Jas. 7 sq. 

——, First Epistle of, its author, 1 Johr 6 sqq.; its charac- 
ter, ib. 4 sqq.; compared with John’s Gospel, 2. 8, 16, 
20; date of composition, 7b. 15 sqq.; furm of, 7b. 11 
8q].; genuineness of, ib. 6 sqq.; place of composition, 
ib. 17; its readers, ib. 10 sq.; scope of, ib. 14.8q.; works 
on, ib. 17 sq. 

——, Second and Third Epistles of, their anthor, 2 John 
182 sqq.; character, ib. 180; contents, ib. ib.; date of 
composition, ib. 184; occasion, ib. 181; place of com- 
position, ib, 184; readers, ib. 181 sq.; works on, ib. 185, 

JOHN the Baptist, sketch of his life, Matt. 68 sq.; name of, 
ib. 68, Luke 16, John 85; birth of, Matt. 68, Luke 17, 
26 sqq.; his youth, Luke 28; beginning of his mission, 
Matt. 67 sq.; date of his ministry, Luke 54; in the 
desert, 7b, 28 sq.; preaching of, Matt. 96 sq., Luke 55, 
68, Acts 254; his baptism, Matt. 68 sqq., Luke 59, Acts 
349 sqq.; embassy of the Sanhedrin to, John 83, 88; 
his message to Christ, Matt. 69, 203 sq., Luke 115 sq.; 
imprisonment and death of, Matt 90, 203, 262 sqq., 
Mark 57, Luke 144 sq.; last mention of, Acts 349; his 
character, Matt. 73 sq., Luke 56, 59; Christ’s praise 
of, Luke 116 sqq.; sources of his knowledge of Christ, 
John 86; contrast with Christ, Matt.72 sqq., 77 8q., 
96, 207; his testimony to Christ, Matt. 386, Mark 116, 
John 65, 68, 83 sqq., 88, 99; his relation to Christianity, 
Luke 59, Acts 347; disciples of, Matt. 170 sqq., 203, 
Luke 89, 115 sqq., John 13, 99, Acts 348 sqq.; his 
gloomy disposition accounted for, Matt. 171; his dress 
and food, ib. 70; extent of his labors, Acts 349; com- 
pared to Elijah, Matt. 69, 73, 203, 206, 312, Luke 18, 
John 84; contrasted with the Apostle John, John 6; 
ultimate object of his mission, Matt. 68 sqq., John 89; 
a Nazarite, Matt. 73 sq.; a representative of the Old 
Testament, ib. 68, 72 +q., Rom. 16; spiritual power, 
Matt. 75; other preachers compared to, Luke 55, Acts 
347; wilderness of, Matt. 68. 

JONAH, history of a test of faith, Matt. 230; sign of, ib. 225 
8q., Luke 187 sq.; Christ compared to, Matt. 226, Luke 
187. 





Jonah, son of, name applied to Peter, Matt. 295. 

Joppa, Acts 186. 

Jordan, the river, Matt. 70. 

JOSEPH, of Arimathea, Matt. 535 sq., Luke 383 sq., John 
599, Acts 186. 

, Barnabas, see Barnabas. 

————, Barsabas, Acts 21. 

——, son of Jacob, a type of Christ, Acts 116. 

———,, brother of Jesus, Matt. 255 sqq. 

———, husband of Mary, Matt. 232, 256 sqq.; his geneal- 
ogy, ib. 48, 51; dreams of, ib, 53, 63, 64 sqq.; marriage 
of, ib. 53; his residence, ib. 64 sq. 

JOSEPHUS, his omissions explained, Matt. 63, 69. 

JOSEHS, Matt, 255 sqq. 

Journey, a Sabbath-day’s, Matt. 425, Mark 32, Acts 18, 23. 

Journeys of Christ, Matt. 178, 220, 280, Mark 67, 68. 

Joy, of Christ, Matt. 214, Luke 170, John 465; of Christians, 
Acts 143, 259, 2 Cor. 26, Gal. 145, Phil. 57 sqq., 68, 
me 97, Jas. 43,1 John 25, 27; in heaven, Luke 
236, 

Joys of heaven, Matt. 449, 2 Cor. 26. 

JUDAH, descent of Christ from, Heb. 134; wilderness of, 
Matt. 68. 

JUDAISM, advantage of, Rom. 114, 116; apocalyptics of, 
Rey. 8; relation of the apostles to, J;hn 11; compared 
with Chiliasm, Rev. 62, Note; its relation to Chris- 
tianity, Acts 422, 2 Cor. 61; its relation to heathenism, 
Eph. 101; contrasted with Hellenism, Rev. 49 sq.; 
modern, Heb. 147. 

JUDAS BARSABAS, Acts 288. 

, the Galilean, see 

, the Gaulonite, Matt. 396, Luke 31, 306 eq., Acts 98. 

ISCARIOT, Matt. 182, Mark 87, Rev. 25%: his apos- 
tasy, John 236; bis avarice, Luke 200; call of, Matt. 
183, 506, Luke 97, John 235 sq.; bis character, Matt. 
506, Lake 331; Christ’s knowledge of, John 410 sq.; 
why made purse-bearer, ib, 372; his part in the Lord’s 
Supper Matt. 469 sq.. Mark 141, John 413, 416; his 
betrayal of Christ, Matt. 464 xqq., 485 sqq., Mark 138, 
Luke 330 sq., 350, John 407, 413 sqq., 544 sq.; his 
repentance, Matt. 503 sq., 506 sq.; his dexth, ib, 504 
sqq., Acts 20; contrasted with John, John 7; con- 
trasted with Mary, ib. 871, Note, 372 sq.; contrasted 
with Peter, Matt. 499, 504, Mark 147; called son of 
perdition, John 519, 

——, brother of James, Matt. 180, 182, 183, 255 sqq., Luke 
95, 96, Jude 5 sq. 

















, brother of Jesus, see above. 

. LEBBAUS, see above. ; ; 

JUDE (JUDAS) Epistle of, analysis of, Jas. 7, Jude 3; its 
author, Jude 38q.; contents, ib. 3; date of composi- 
tion, ib. 7; compared to second epistle of Peter, 2 Pet. 
7, Jude 7 sq.; readers, Jude 6; works on, i. 7. 

Judge of the world, Christ to be the, Matt. 97,388, 447, 450, 
Acts 205, 328, 331, 1 Cor. 91, 2 Cor. 85, 87, 2 Pet. 53... 

Judges, Jewish, Luke 270. 

Judgment, a court, Matt. 113. 

Judgment, of others, Matt. 188, Luke 105, Rom. 94, 103 sqq., 
416 sq., 419; divine and human contrasted, Luke 316, 
John 278, 283, 1 Cor. 91; private, right of, 2 Cor. 26; 
by the Holy Spirit, John 477. 

Judgment, the final, Matt. 156, 447 sqq, Luke 322, Rev. 276 
sqq.; Apocalyptical doctrme of, Rev. 3842 sq., 345 
sqq., 360 sqq., 3928q., 403; ita relation to Christ’s 
second coming, Heb. 166; of the deaj, 1 Pet. 
74; events of, 1 Cor. 1228q., 2 Pet. 528q.; reve- 
lations of, Rom. 104, 106; part of the saints in, 1 
Cor, 122 sq., 127; time of, Matt. 430, Mark 132; accord- 
ing to works, Matt. 229, Rom, 96 sq., 100, Thess. 49, 
1 Pet. 22, 25. 

Judgment-seat, Matt. 511. 

Judgment-seat of Christ, Rom. 419, 428, 2 Cor. 85, 87. 

Judgments by the church, 1 Cor. 90. 

Judgments of God, relation of, t2 His grace, Eph. 48; begin- 
ning at the house of God, 1 Pet. 83; illustrated in 
parables, Matt. 236; prophetic, Luke 322; punitive, 
2 Pet. 26; righteous. Thess. 116, 121; on unbelievers, 
Rom. 3738q., Rev. 421; unsearchable, ib. 372 sq., 378. 

Jngglers, Jewish, Acts 353, 

JULIA, Rom. 448. ; 

JULIAN, the apostate, his attempt to rebuild the temple, 
Matt. 416, Luke 298 sq.; reported saying of, Matt. 497. 

Julias, Matt. 263. 

JULIUS, Acts 454. 

JUNIA (JUNIAS) Rom. 447, 

Jus talionis, Thess. 121, 

Just man, described, Matt. 511 sq, 

Justice, instinct of, Rev. 166 sq. 

Justice of God, Mait. 356 sq., Acts 127; relation of grace to, 
Eph. 48; revealed in New Testament, Rom. 138 ; illus- 
trated in parables, Matt, 236. 

Justice, Roman, Acts 436. 

Justification, defined, Rom. 130 sq., 139; of Abraham, Rom. 
145 sqq., Gal. 66 sqq., 70 sqq., Jas. 85; its relation, to 
the atonement, Rom, 135, 138, 139, 156; through faith, 
Luke 274 sq., 287, Acts 252 sq., 445, Rom. 76 8q., 130 
sqq., 140, 141, Gal. 56 sqq., 140, Jas. 70, 82sqq., 88 sqq.3 
by grace, Luke 261; hope of, Gal. 130; importance of 
the doctrine, Rom. 188; by the law, ib. 97, 100, 104 sq., 
136, 1 Cor, 122 sqq., Gal. 54 sqq., 140; te law insuffi- 
cient for, Acts 252 sq.; means of, ib. 445, Rom. 140; 
Pauline doctrine of. Gal. 54 sqq. ; its relation to regene- 
ration, Rom. 139; results of, 2b. 159 sqq., 167 sq., 169; 
its relation to God’s righte vusness, ib. 74 sqq., 103; its 
relation to sanctification, 7b. 75 sqq., 131, 135,139, 201, 
Jas. 88, 1 John 34,40; and sealing, Rev. 417; tractarian 
doctrine of, Rom. 139; tridentine doctrine of, ib. ib.; its 
relation to works. ib. 96 sq., 131, 136, 189, 343, Jas. 82 
8qq, 88sqq.; works on the subject of, Rom. 75, 76, 
139, 142. 


Ana—el—Jelfl, John 103. 

JC assis. sect of the, Matr. 403. 
EBLE, JOHN, quoted, John 650, 

Kedron, brook and vale of, Matt. 478, John 542 sq, 

Kef’r Kenna, John 103. 

Kerioth, Matt, 182. 

Key, symbolic meaning of the term, Rey. 198, 

Key of David, Rev. 29, 129. 

Keys of Hades, Rev. 106. 

Keys, power of the, Matt. 168, 298 sq., 300, 329, John 617, 
Acts 150, 

Kidron, see Kedron. 

King, Christ as, Luke 295, 303,.Acts 99, 205. 

King of the Jews, import of the title, Matt. 61. 

Kingdom of Christ, not the sime as church, Eph. 181; devel- 
opment of, Luke 295; establishment of, Matt. 349 sq. ; 
extension of, by persecution, Acts 140, 216 sq., 224, 239; 
same as the Kingdom of God, Eph. 180; nature o", 
Matt. 373, 560, Acts 99, 205; three-fold, 1 Cor. 318 
Note ; not worldly, Luke 295, John 565, 581, 

Kingdom of darkness, Col, 49. ‘ 

Kingdom of God, the, call. to, Luke 229; characteristics of, 
Rom, 422, 429, Rev. 97 sqq.; not same as the church, 
John 126, Acts 273, Eph. 181; coming of, Luke 265 sq,, 
268; definition of, Matt. 69, 73, Mark 99, John 125. 1 
Cor. 105, Rev. 98 sqq.; the theme of Christ and the 
apostles, Acts 9; eagerness for, Matt. 134, Luke 2525 
its establishment on earth, Heb. 41 sq.; Excursus on, 
Rev. 93 sqq.; its futurity, ib. 94 sqq., 236, 238 ; history 
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of, Matt. 2 sqq.; nearness to, Mark 123; opposition to, 
Matt. 246, Luke 252; positions in, Matt. 364; a thing 
of power, 1 Cor. 106; spread of, Luke 215 sq.; com- 
pared to a supper, ib. 228 sq.; called a tabernacle, Acts 
282, 285; works on, Rom. 430 sq. 

Kingdom of heaven, the, Matt. 4sq., 108, 125, Rev. 93, Note; 
Christ’s announcement of, Mark 19 ; the church identi- 
fied with, Matt. 299; the disciples’ idea of, ib. 326; dis- 
tinguished from the Kingdom of God, ib. 69, 73; pro- 
gress of, 7b. 248; rank in, ib. 206; reward of, ib. 356; 
cenpared to a vineyard, 7b. 355; suffering violence, <b. 

8q. 

pees of the Messiah, expectations concerning, Luke 291, 

cts 13. 

Kingdom of Satan, Matt. 223 sq., Luke 69, 344, Eph. 73 sq., 
227, Heb. 64. 

Kings, birthdays of, Matt. 262; prayer for, Tim. 28, 30; re- 
ception of, Matt. 373; divine right of, Rom, 398, Note ; 
the three of the Orient, festival of, Matt. 57. 

Kiss, among the ancients, Matt. 485; brotherly, 1 Pet. 95, 96; 
in Christian assemblies, Rom. 448; a holy, 1 Cor. 360, 
2 Cor. 217; of Judas, Matt. 485, 487, Luke 350 sq.; ag 
salutation, Thess. 102. 

Kissing the feet, Luke 122. 

KLING, F. C., biographical sketch of, 1 Cor. iii. sq. 

KKLOPSTOCK, F. G., quoted, Rom. 96. 

KNAPP, A., quoted, John 157, Note. 

Knowledge, of doctrine, Titus 9; of God’s requirements, Jas, 
121, 123; of the times, Acts 13; basis, object, and ef- 
fect of, Col. 27; its relation to faith, Luke 14, 326 sq., 
John 235, 621, Tim.76, 2 Pet. 14; growth in, Eph. 67, 
Jas. 123; humility an element of, 1 Cor. 1763 its rela- 
tion to love, 7b, 176, 178, Eph. 128, 131, 1 John 49; its 
relation to wisdom, Rom. 375, 1 Cor. 251 sqq. 

, Christ’s divine, Matt. 161, 166 sq., 480, Mark 132, 

John 119; Christ’s miracles of, John 95, 91; God’s, 

Rom, 375, 378. 

of God, attainable only through Christ, Luke 169, 

Eph. 67; how far possessed by heathen, Rom. 82, 90, 

Thess, 65, 122; two kinds of, 1 Cor. 333, 1 John 49 ; na- 

ture of, 1 John 49, 56 sqq., 67; joined with obedience, 

1b. 56 sqq 





abor, manual, dignity of, Eph. 174; a duty, Thess. 70; 
i necessity of, ib. 159; true object of, Eph. 171, Note; 
of Paul, Thess. 158. 
, Christian, Heb, 88. 


Laborers, treatment of, Jas. 132; Christian, need of, Matt. 


Lady, the elect, 2 John 186 sq. 

Laish, Matt. 294. 

Laity, cup withheld from the, Matt. 472; training of the, 
Thess. 98. 

Lakes of Palestine, Luke 77. 

Lamb, paschal, typical of Christ, John 599, 1 Cor. 118, 119. 

, 8ymbolical import of the term, Rev. 22, 157 sq., 

332, 336 sq., 413, 

Lamb of God, John 86 gq. 

Lambs of Christ, John 639 sq. 

Lame man healed by Peter, Acts 62 sq. 

Lamps, among the ancients, Matt. 437 ; the seven in the Apo- 
calypse, Rev. 153. 

LANGH, J. P., biographical notice of, Matt. x. sqq.; list of 
his works, 2b. xiii. sq.; his hymn on the Sabbath quo- 
ted, 1b, 219, 

Language, origin of, 1 Cor. 301, Jas. 103; the Lycaonian, Acts 
266; spoken in Judea, 76., 395, 

Languages, of Scripture, Matt. 7, 12 sq., 17; used by disciples 
at Pentecost, Acts 34 sqq. 

Laodicea, 01. 5, Rey. 1382 8q.. 409. 

Laodiceans, epistle to the, Col. 86. 

Last, the, to be first, Matt. 354 sq. 

Last day, the, Rev. 403. 

Last days, Acts 41, Heb. 25,1 John 72 sqq. 

Last hours, 1 John 72 sqq. 

Last things, Thess. 78, 86. See Eschatology. 

Last times, 1 Pet. 16. 

Latin church, its controversy with the Greek church, John 
469 sq. ‘ 

Latin classi ‘s quoted, Rom, 229 sq. 

LAURENTIUS of Rome, 2 Cor. 156, Note. 

Law, the, given through angels, Acts 131, Heb. 44; how 
fer annulled by Christ, Romans 223; Eph. 93, 
102, Col. 47 sqq., 51; bondage of, 2 Cor. 47, 51, 60; cere- 
monial, Matt. 219, Heb. 147; character of, Rom. 282, 
246; Christ born under, Gal. 99; fulfilled in Christ, 
Matt. 109, 110, 112, 119, Rom. 342, 350, Col. 49; Christ’s 
regard for, Matt. 481; his relation to, Luke 94; spirit- 
valized by Christ, Matt. 119; his submission to. Mark 
17, Luke 42 ; the Christian’s relation to, Rom. 218 sqq., 
Gal. 140 sq.; Christianity the development of, Matt. 
119; not the complement of the covenant of promise, 
Gal. 77; curse of, id, 68, 71 sq.; development of, Matt. 
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412; doers of, 1b. 110, Rom. 100; dying to, Gal. 
50 sq.; relation of faith tu, 7b. 127, 135; fulfillment 
of, Rom. 187, 140, Gul. 135 sq., 140; relation of the Gen- 
tiles to, Rom. 100 sqq. ; giving of, 2b. 307, Jas. 79; relu- 
tion of the gospel to, Matt. 320, 399, Mark 19, Luke 58, 
Rom, 345, Eph, 102, Heb, 147, Jas. 66, 76; its relation 
to grace, Acts 282; hearers of, Rom. 100; written in 
the heart, 7b. 101; abrogated by the Jews, Matt. 109, 
110; justification by, see Justification; letter and 
spirit of, Matt. 119, Rom. 222 sq., 2 Cor. 47, 51, 60; love 
the fulfillment of, Matt, 219, Rom. 406 sq., 408, Gal. 
135 ; object of, Gal. 80, 88,92; its relation to the old 
covenant, ib. 88, 99; not needed in a perfect world, 
Luke 252; a living power, Acts 126; not for the right- 
eous, Tim. 19; righteousness by, Rom. 343, Fhil 
57; called royal, Jas. 76; insufficient fursanctification, 
Rom, 122, 124, 244 sq., Heb, 133; its relation 10 sin, 
Rom. 196 sq., 215, 224, 226 sqq., 245, 1 Cor. 348; its re- 
lation to ths sinne , Rom. 232 sq. ; tables of, Matt. 344, 
Mark 123; terrors of, Heb. 208; relation of tradition- 
alism to, Matt. 118sq., 216, 278, Mark 65; transgression 
of, Jas. 77, 79; unity of, 7b. 79; threefold use of, Rom. 
124, Note, 196; works of, ib. 121 8q., Gal. 548q.; how pro- 
ductive of wrath, Rom. 151; yoke of, Matt. 214. 

Law of liberty, the gospel a, Jas. 66, 68, 76, 77, 79. 

Law of the Spirit, Rom. 251 aq., 262 sq. 

Lawegivers, Jas. 123, 

Lawsuits among Christians, 1 Cor. 121 sqq., 127 sqq., Jas. 78. 

Lay elders in the early church, Tim. 63. 

Lay preaching, Acts 140 sq., 217. 

Lay workers, Acts 346. 

Lazarus, meaning of the name, Luke 254, 

the beggar, Luke 253 sqq. 

of Bethany, raising of, Luke 141 sq., John 339 
8qq., 350 sqq.; works on the subject, John 345 sq. 

Leaven, a symbol of evil, Matt. 289 sq., 1 Cor. 114, Gal. 128; 
parable of the, Matt. 245, 248, 250, Luke 215; of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, Matt. 289, Luke 196. 

LEBBAUS, Matt. 180, 182, 183, 255 sqq., Luke 96, Jude 5 sq. 

LECHLER, G. V., notice of, Acts v. 

Legacies to the church, Matt. 411. 

Legion, Matt. 487, Luke 381. 

LENTULUS, P., letter of, Luke 170. 

Leontopolis, Matt. 63. 

Leprosy, Matt. 150 sq., Luke 86, 263 sq. 

Leshem, Matt, 294. 

Lessous for the year, Matt. 31, 37. 

Let, use of the word, Rom. 67. 

Letter, of Christ’s precepts, Luke 105; of the law, Rom. 222 
eq., 2 Cor. 47, 51, 60; of the Scriptures, John 196. 
Letters, of commendation, 2 Cor. 45; congregational, Acts 
288; of friendship, 3 John 201; Paul’s piactice of wri- 

ting, 1 Cor. 356. See Epistles. 

LEVI, Luke 88. See Matthew. 

Leyites, use «f the name, John 84; their right of property, 
Acts 81 

Liars, a designation of sinners, Rom. 117. 

Libba, Matt. 182. 

Liberality, to Christian teachers, Gal. 150, 153. See Almsgiv- 
ing, Beneficence. 

Libertines, synagogue of the Acts 109. 

Liberty, Christian, not to be abused, Rom, 421, 429, 1 Cor. 131, 
Gal. 134, 140; derived from Christ, Acts 277; Cowper 
quoted on, Gal. 131; glorious, Rom, 272; trom the Mo- 
saic law, Acts 391, 1 Cor. 131, Gal. 37, 129 sq., 134, 140, 
Tim. 50; its nature and limitation, 1 Cor, 135, 155, 176 
sq.; principle of, Col. 58; when to be renounced, Gal. 
40; the gift of the Spirit, 2 Cor. 58; assoviated with 
truth, John 287, 299; to be used in search of truth, Acis 
319, 320; the gospel the law of, Jas. 66, 68, 76, 77, 79. 

Liberty, fraternity and equality, of Christianity, 2 Cor. 147 





sq. : 

iieuboabeeen Rom. 87, Col. 64,66, Thess. 65, Heb. 213. 

Lies, see Lying; to children, Eph. 173, Note. ! 

Life, use of the word in New Testament, Rev. 125; interest of 
angels in, Acts 94; the book of, Phil. 65 sq., Rev. 28, 
127, 360, 362; Christ the, John 198; its relation to deat», 
Rom. 285 ; eternal, doctrine of, 7b. 352; the future, 1 Cor. 
349 sq., Col. 61 sq., Thess. 77, Tim. 86; precautions for 
guarding, John 241; river cf, Rev. 383, 387; saviny and 
losing, Matt. 198sq., when to be sacrificed, 1 John 118. 

Life, the Christian, see Christian Life; tree of, Rev. 388. 

Light, armor of, Rom. 407, 410 sq.; Christ the, John 69, 198, 
277; an attribute of God, 1 John 298q.; a tokeu of 
his manifestation, John 193; of the gospel, 2 Cor. 67 sq., 
71; spiritual, Thess. 86; symbolism of, Luke 188, 
Acts 443, Rev 19. 

Lightning, symbolisin of. Rev. 152. 

Lights, the father of, Jas. 52. z 

LILLIE, JOHN, biographical notice of, Thess, ix. 

Limbus infantum, John 297. 

Limbus patrum, John 297. 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, quoted, Luke 41, R m. 401, Note. 

Linen, Luse 253, 333. 
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LINUS, Tim. 118, ‘ 

Lion, a symbol in the Apocalypse, Rev. 217; a title of Christ, 
ib. 157; the symbol of the Gospel of Mark, Mark 2; Sa- 
tan represented as a, 1 Pet. 90 sq.; a title of Turkish 
yulers, Rey. 210, Note. 

Liquor-driaking, Tit. 13. 

Literal, use of the word, Rev. 98, Note. : 

Literature, secular, its relation to Christianity, Tit. 11; its 
use in the pulpit, ib. ib. 

Litigation among Christians, 1 Cor. 121 sqq., 127, 128 sq. 

Little things, faithfulness in, Luke 248; power of, ib. 316. 

Liturgy, derivation of the word, 2 Cor. 157, Note. 

Livias, Matt. 263. 

Living God, the, use of the expression, Matt. 295, 400, Luke 
311, Acts 268, 270. 

Living to God, Gal. 5) sq. 

Loaves, Jewish, Matt. 266. 

Localities, Scripture, Matt. 521, Luke 368 sq. 

Locusts, Matt. 70, Rev. 22, 208, 

Logos, doctrine of the, John 49 sqq., 54sqq., 1 John 24. 

Loug-suffering of God, Rom. 103, 320, 321. 

LORD, application of the name to Christ, Luke 36, 112, Rom. 
62, 1 Cor. 21, 22, 58, Thess. 12 sq.; end of the, Jas. 
136 sq. 

Lord’s Day, see Sunday. 

Lorl’s Prayer, the, Matt. 123 sqq., 128 sqq., Luke 179 sqq. 

Lurd’s Supper, the authenticity of, 1 Cor. 240 sq.; the body 
and blood of Christ symbolized in, Matt. 471 sqq.; Luke 
337, John 227, 1 Cor. 236 sq.; first celebration of, Matt. 
473, 1 Cor. 243; distinctive character of, 1 Cor. 240 sq.; 
reference of Christ’s discour e to, John 227 sq. ; custom 
of the primitive church in respect to, 1 Cor. 232, 234; 
an occasion of controversy, Matt. 475, Luke 338, John 
229; exclusion from, Thess. 160; generic idea of, John 
227, 1 Cor. 213; institution of, M-.tt. 469 sqq., Mark 140 
sq. Luke 335 sqq., John 405 sqq.; Judas’ participation 
in, Matt. 469 sq.; not a mere memorial, ib. 471, 474; 
proper mode of its observance, 1 Cor, 241; its nature 
and influence, Acts 68; compared with the Passover, 
Matt. 472 sq., Mark 141; questions forself-examination 
before partaking of, 1 Cor, 241, 244; represented by art, 
Luke 338; a pledge of the resurrection of believers, 1 
Cor. 214; rites of, Matt. 475; abuse of, by the Roman 
Catholic Church, 1 Cor. 245; not a sacrifice, Matt. 475 ; 
sickness resulting from, *1 Cor. 241, 242; its signifi- 
cance, Matt. 471, 475, Mark 141, John 227,1 Cor. 209, 
8qq., 237, Note, 240 sq.; theories in reference to, 1 Cor. 
213; unworthy partakers of, ib. 238 sq.; works on, 
Luke 338. 

Lordship of Christ, Rom. 419, 427. See Lord. 

Lost, relative number of the, Rom. 197. 

Lot, use of the, Acts 21 sq., 318, 

LOT'S wife, Luke 267. 

Love of Christ, Christians not to be separated from, Rom. 
284; surpasses knowledge, Eph. 128, 131; seen in the 
Lord’s Supper, Luke 338 ; reciprocal nature of, 2 Cor, 
104; victory through, Rom, 284. 

Love, Christian, activity of, Col. 72; boldness of, Acts 290; 
distivetive mark of Christians, John 427 ; its duty and 
nature, Phil. 17, 1 John 149 sqq.; excellence of, 1 Cor. 
267 sqq.; exhibition of in early churches, Acts 223; dis- 
tiuguished from love to neighbor, Luxe 174, John 426; 
the principle and impulse of Christian life, Eph. 177 ; 
shown to the weak, Heb. 119. 

Love of God, revealed in Christ, Rom. 163, 166, 168, 284, 286, 
1 John 146; an attribute, Luke 49 sqq., 1 John 140 sq,, 
146; the ground of the believer’s love, Rom. 168 ; its 
greatness, Eph. 77, 82, 128, 131; related to knowledge, 
1 Cor. 176; revealed in New Testament, Rom. 138; re- 
lated to His wrath, Luke 229, 

Love to Gol, Matt. 404, Mark 123, 1 Cor. 171, 176, 267 sqq. 

Love, commandment of, 1 John 53, 57; debt of, Rom, 405, 408, 
409 sq.; to enemies, Luke 104, 105; essential to moral 
excellence, 1 Cor. 274; excellent quality of, ib. 275; 
its relation to faith, Gal. 130, Eph. 128, Col. 14, Thess. 
87, Tim. 20, 1 Jobn 164 sqq.; to fellow-men, Matt, 404, 
Mark 123, Luke 174, John 425, Rom. 405 sq., 408, Gal. 
135 sq., 140 8q., 143, Jas. 79; identical with knowledge, 
1 Cor. 176, 178, Eph. 128, 1 John 49; festal offerings of, 
Matt. 465; parental, a symbol of God’s love, ib. 146; 
permanent quality cr, 1 Cor. 273, 275 ; self —, Matt. 404; 
service of, in the church, ib. 366; covering sins, 1 
Pet. 77, 79: 

Love-feasts of early Christians, John 405, 416. 

Lowliness of Christ, John 379. 

LUCIUS, Acts 239, Rom. 451 sq. 

LUKE, biographical sketch of, Luke 1 sq.;a companion of 
Paul, Acts 303, 308, 367, 2 Cor. 146, Note; a physician, 
Luke 110, 116, Col. 85; referred to by Paul, Col. 85, 
Tim. 116, Philem, 24; his favorite appellation of Christ, 
Luke 385; authorsip of Epistle to the Hebrews as- 
Phase: to, Heb. 8; inspiration of, Luke 13; works on, 
ib, 2. 


» Gospel, according to, its connection with the 
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Book of Acts, Acts 1; its aim or purpose, Luke 6; cha- 
racteristics of, ib. 2 sqq., 52; chronological order in, 
John 40 sq.; list of commentaries on, Luke 7; its cre- 
dibility disputed, ib. 166; date of ity composition ib. 6; 
genuineness, ib. 4 sqq., 18, 34, 52; compared with other 
Gospels, Matt. 546, Luke 266, 301, 309, 350, 345 rq., 359, 
385 sq., John 40 sq.; fundamental idea and arrange- 
ment of, Luke 8 sqq.; Lange’s Comwmentary on, ab. Vi. 
sqq.; parables peculiar to, ib. 129 sq. 

Lukewarmness, Rev. 133 sq., 136, 412. 

Lunatics, Matt. 96, 314.sq., Mark 83 sqq., Luke 157 sqq. 

Lust, condemned, Matt. 114; related to covetousnes, Col. 64, 
66, Thess. 65, Heb. 213; dominion of, how escaped, 1 
Cor, 135; evil of, 2 Pet. 37; of the eyes, 1 John 64 sq. 

Lusts of the flesh, Gal, 138, 143. 

Lustrations, see Washings. 

LUTHER, MARTIN, hymns of, Matt, 488, Acts 145; on 
John’s Gospel, John wi.; compared with Paul, Acts 
177, 411, 417; on Revelation, Rev. 76; watchword of, 
Rom. 136, 140; at Wittenberg, Matt. 60; at Worms, 
Acts 77, 386. 

Lutheran church, Matt. 128, Note, 474 sq., Mark 166, Luke 
338, Rom, 168, 

Lutheranism, Rom. 374, Note. 

Lycaonia, Acts 262, 266, 267. 

Lydda, Acts 186. 

LYDIA, at Philippi, Acts 305. 

Lydia, country of, Acts 305. 

Lying. sin of, Hph. 169, 183, Col. 65. 

LYSANTAS8, Luke 54 sq. 

Lystra, Acts 262; healing of a cripple at, ib. 265 sqq. 


accabees, the race of, Matt. 56, 60. i 
acedonia, Thess. 18; controversy among the Christians 

of, Rom. 250; liberality of the Christians in, 2 Cor. 
139; its condition in the time of Puul, ib. ib. ; Paul’s 
call to, Acts 303. 

Macheerus, Matt. 203, 262, 263. 

Madian, see Midian. 

Magadan, and 

Magdala, see 

MagJjalan, Matt. 286, 

MAGDALENH, derivation of the name, Matt. 286 sq.; Mary, 
ib. ib., Luke 121. 125, See Mary Magdalene. 

Magi, visit of the, to infant Jesus, Matt. 56 sqq. 

Magic, practice of, at Ephesus, Acts 354. 

Magicians, Egypt.an, Tim. 105, 

Magistrates, duty o', Rom. 403; obedience to, 7b. 398 sqq., 401 
sqq., 1 Pet. 40, 42 sq.; prayer for, Tim. 28, 30; divine 
right« f, Tit, 22. 

Magnificat, of Mary, the, Luke 25 sq. 

MAGOG, Rev. 34, 355 sqq. 

Maimed, Matt. 325. 

Majesty of God, Heb. 208. 

MALCHUS, Matt. 486, Luke 351. 

Malta, Acts 460, 461, 466. 

MALTHACE, Matt. 262. 

Mammon, Matt. 133. 

Man, use of the term, 1 Cor. 70, 71; distinguished from 
angels, Eph. 83; carnal nature of, 1 Cor. 69 sqq.; 
depravity of, 1b. 128; the creature of God, Eph. 83; 
his relation to God changed by Christ’s death, Heb. 
159; tripartite nature of, 1 Cor. 62, 339; natural con- 
dition of, ib. 128; relation of to woman, ib. 228, Eph, 
205, Note; to have the dominion of the world, Heb. 
54; vanity of, 1 Cor. 71. 

—, the inward, Rom. 240 sq., Eph. 124, 128, 

—, the natural, 1 Cor, 62, 68. 

— , the old, Rom. 203, 207, Eph. 163, 

— , the spiritual, 1 Cor. 65, 66. 

“ Mau of sin,” Rom, 207, Note, Thess. 106, 111, 127, 138 sqq. 

Man, Son of, John 191, 1 Cor. 71, 

MANAEN, Acts 289, 

Mandeans, Acts 350, 

Manger, Lute 33. 

Manna, description of, John 217 sq.; a type of Christ, 7b. 229, 
1 Cor. 197. 203; gathering of, 2 Cor. 144; the hidden, 
Rey. 29, 120 sq. 

Manuscript, Sinaitic, Matt. xx. 565, Acts vii. 

agai Asn of the New Testament, Mutt. xix. sqq., Acts 
vii., 84, 

Marah, wild+rness of, Matt. 68, 

Maranatha, 1 Cor. 361, 

MARCELLA, tradition respecting, Luke 184, 

MARCION, Gosnel of, Luke 5. ‘ 

MARIAMNE, Matt. 60. 

Mariolatry, Luke 19, 185. 

MARK, name of, Mark 4; biographical sketch of, ib., ib.; 
mother of, ib. 5, Acts 229; accompanies Paul and Bar- 
nabas, Acts 229, 242; his departure from them at 
Perga, 7b. 248; their dispute concerning, Mark 6, Acts 
295 sqq ; Paul's allusions to, Col. 84, Tim. 116, Philem, 
24; Peter’s relations to, Mark 6 sqq., 62, 1 Pet. 95. 
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—, Gospel according to, Aramaic words in, Mark 50; cha- 
racteristics of, tb. 1 sqq.; composition of, ib. 7 sqq.; 
genuineness, ib. 10 sq., 157; fundamental idea and 
arrangement, ib. 12 sqq., 166; compared with Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, ib. 1; its relation to Peter, ib. 6 sqq., 62, 
157; vividness of the descriptions in, ib, 44, 46, 49, 64, 
83, 110, 117; works on, ib. 12. 

Marriage, use of the word in the New Test., Rev. 336, Note; 
when to be avoided, Matt. 339 sqq.; of believers, 1 
Cor. 147 sqq., 155 sq., 228, 1 Pet. 78; Bible-, history of, 
Eph. 206; Christ’s views of, Matt. 338 sqq., Mark 97; 
recognized by Christianity, John 102, 104, Eph. 206; 
its relation to the church, Eph, 205, Note; duty of the 
church in reference to, 1 Cor. 145; of clergymen, not 
to be hasty, Tim. 39; undervalued by the Corinthians, 
1 Cor. 139; mutual duties resulting from, Eph. 198 
8qqg., 208 sqq.; an ecclesiastical ceremony, 1 Cor. 165; 
end of, Eph. 206, Thess, 65; proper estimation of, Tim. 
51; essentials to happiness in, 1 Cor. 229; holiness of, 
Matt. 258, Heb, 213, 1 Pet. 54; used as an illustration, 
Rom. 218 sqq., 223; of Jews with heathen forbidden, 
Acts 298; Jewish customs respecting, Matt. 170, 208, 
399, 436 sq., John 143; of the Lamh, Rey. 332, 336 8q.; 
laws relative to, Matt. 339 sqq., 399; Mosaic law of, 7b. 
399; nature and obligations of, 1 Cor. 143 sq., 145 sq., 
Eph. 205, 206, Note, 1 Pet. 56; offences, Matt. 264; duty 
of parents to children in respect to, 1 Cor. 165; Paul’s 
views on, ib. 138 sqq.; perversion of, Acts 88; how far 
a hindrance to a religious life, 1 Cor. 166 sq.; laws of 
the Rom. Cath. Church respecting, Matt. 115, 119, 339 
8q.. Eph. 207, Tim. 50; second, Luke 811, 1 Cor. 148, 
150, Tim. 38 sq.; Scripture view ot, Rev. 277; duty of 
the State in reference to, 1 Cor, 145; symbolical use 
of the term. Matt. 389; typical of Christ and the 
church, John 143, 146, Eph. 198 sqq., 205; true view 
of, Luke 311, 1 Cor. 136. 

Mar’s Hill, Paul’s address on, Acts 323 sqq. 

MARTHA, Luke 176 sqq., John 352, 

Martyr, use of the term, Acts 400. 

Martyrdom, genuine, Matt. 189, 264, Acts 263; different 
kinds of, Matt. 65, Note, 364; of Stephen, Acts 135 sqq.; 
Old Testament and New Testament contrasted, Matt. 
488; true value of, Acts 136, Phil. 25. 

Martyrs, proper estimate of, Acts 136; their courage, Luke 
349; festivals of, Matt. 65; in the Apocalypse, Rev. 
166. 

MARY, mother of Jesus, her descent, Matt. 48, Luke 21, 62, 
63; descriptions of, Luke 20; her person and charac- 
ter, ib. 20, 40, 45; her relations to Joseph, Matt. 53; 
her relation to Elizabeth, Luke 20; immaculate con- 
ception of, Matt. 232, Luke 21, 130; song of, Luke 25 
rq., 28; her visit to Bethlehem, 7b. 33; her grief, 1b. 
45; Christ’s reproof of, John 105; at the cross, Matt. 
529, John 585, 591; commended to John, John 103, 
586, 594; her views respecting Christ, Matt. 231, Luke 
128 sq.; children of, James 12 sq., 20; and see Brothers 
of Jesus; compared with Eve, John 591,595; her faith, 
Matt. 53, 231, 232, John 104, 106; human nature of, 
Luke 130; her friendship with John, John 7 sq.; not 
named by John, 7b. 103; her obedience to be imitated, 

Matt. 232; position assigned to by Christ, ib., 1b. ; her 
poverty, Luke 44. 46; types of, in history, Matt. 53; 
perpetual virginity of, ib. 53, Note, 258, 260, Luke 34; 
worship of, Matt. 232, Luke 19, 185, John 105; last 

mention of, Acts 19. 

, of Bethany, Matt. 463 sqq., Mark 138, Luke 176 sqq., 

John 340 sq. ; 

, mother of James and Joses, Matt. 255 sqq., 259, 529, 
537, Mark 154, John 585. 

— MAGDALENE, Matt. 286 sq., 528sq., Mark 159, Luke 

121, 125, John 340, 604, 606, 609 sqq., 623. 

, mother of Mark, Mark 5, Acts 229. 

, of Rome, Rom. 447, 454. 

MARYS, the three, identity of, John 340, Note. 

————., of the New Testament, Rom. 454. 

Mass, sacrifice in the, Heb. 169. 

Massacre ot St. Bartholomew’s Day, Matt. 264, Note, 265. 

Master, a title of a teach«r, Matt. 410, Luke 82, 192. 

Masters, their duties to servants, Eph. 217 sqq., Col. 78 sq.; 
impossible to serve two, Matt. 133. 

Matarea, Matt. 63. 

MATTANTAH, Acts 98. : 

MATTHEW, biographical sketch of, Matt. 40 sq.; his iden- 
tity with Levi, 7b. 40, 170, Luke 88; his character, 
Matt. 364, Luke 96. 

, Gospel according to, characteristics of, Matt. 39 
sq.; Commentaries on, 7b. 42 sq.; date of its composi- 
tion, ib. 42; genuineness of, ib. 42, 45 ; fundamental idea 
of, ib. 43; compared with the other Gospels, +). 164, 453, 
541, 546; Lange’s Commentary on, ih. xviii. sqq.; lan- 
guage of, ib. 41 sq.; order and arrangement, 7b. 43 sqq.; 
peculiarities of, ib, 454; its connection with the Penta- 
teuch, ib. 46, Note ; title of, ib. 42. 

MATTHIAS, Acts 21 sq., 98. 























Meals, of the ancients, Matt. 389, 1 Cor. 232; blessing at, 
Matt. 266, Tim. 49. 

Measures, Jewish, Matt. 245, Luke 246. 

Meat, the gospel compared to, 1 Cor. 70, 71. 

Mediation of Christ, 1 Cor. 323, Eph. 49, Tim. 29 sqq., Heb. 31. 

Mediator, office of a, Gal. 81; need of u, Heb. 208. 

Meekness, Matt. 102, 486. 

Megiddo, Matt. 287, Rev. 295, 302. 

MELCHISEDEK, Heb. 126, 128 sq. 

MELDENIUS RUPERTIUS, maxim of, Acts 286. 

MELITE, Acts 466. 

MENANDER, quoted by Paul, 1 Cor. 331, 

Mendicancy, system of, 2 Cor. 148, 

Mennonites, their error respecting oaths, Matt. 116. 

Mental reservation in oaths, Matt. 412. 

Merciful, the, blessed, Matt. 102. 

Mercy of God, Matt. 235 sq., 334, Eph. 77. 

Mercy and judgment, Jas. 79, 81. 

Mercy-seat, Rom, 132 sq.; Christ as a, ib. 133. 

Merit, works of, Rom. 269. 

Meritoriousness, Acts 192. 

Meritum ex congruo, Acts 192. 

Meroe, Acts 155. 

Messengers, gospel, Luke 229, Rom. 348, 353. 

MESSIAH, the, Christ’s claims as, Matt. 145, Mark 27; Dan- 
iel’s description of his appearance, Matt. 161; feast of, 
ib. 152; Gentile expectations of, ib. 57; Jewish expec- 
tations of, ib. 48, 69, 86, 287, Luke 46, John 250, 284, 
330; Jewish idea of, John 163; kingdom of, Luke 291, 
Acts 13 ; prophecies respecting, Matt. 204, 220 sq., Heb. 
44, Rev. 48 eq.; Samaritan idea of, John 163; sign of, 
Matt. 225, 428. 

Messiahs, false, Matt, 422 sq., Luke 267, 319. 

MEYER’S Commentary on the Gospels, Matt. 537. 

MICHAEL the archangel, Thess. 75, Jude 19, 25, Rev. 238, 
248, 

Midian, land of, Acts 120. 

Midianites, Acts 120. 

Midnights in Christian history, Matt. 439. 

Mildness of Christ, Luke 159, 163. 

Mile, Roman, Acts 194. 

Milk, a Sea compared to, 1 Cor. 70, 71, Heb. 109, 1 Pet. 


Millenarianism, Matt, 447 sq. 

Millennium, the, Apocalyptic doctrine of, Rev. 343,401.402,440 ; 
relation of Christ's second coming to, Thess. 78; pre- 
dictions of, Matt, 422, 428, 447, 1 Cor. 122; theory of, 
Matt. 437, Note ; time of, unknown, Acts 13. 

Millstone, Matt. 324. 

MILTON, quoted, Luke 29, 188, 205, John 315, Note, Thess. 75, 
Note, Jas. 51, 1 Pet. 43. 

Mina, Luke 290. 

Mind, the, definition of, Matt. 404; renewing of, Rom. 382; 
vanity of, Eph. 160, 165. 

Ministers of the gospel, their authority, 1 Cor. 92; attitude of, 
ib. 53 sq.; celibacy of, Matt. 340, Luke 79 sq.; and see 
Celibacy; characteristics of, Matt. 326, 2 Cor. 172, Thess. 
34; children of, Acts 356; Christ a model for, Luke 
75; circumspection needful in, Tim. 61; their relation 
to their congregations, 2 Cor. 26, Gal. 108, 120; how far 
to engage in controversy, Tim. 102; list of distinguished, 
Matt. 33; dutics of, Luke 261, 2 Cor. 112, Jude 31; edu- 
cation of, Acts 346, Jas. 102; to oppose error, Tim. 26; 
an example for, Luke 327; their example, 1 Cor. 103 
8q., 206, Tim. 14; personal experience necessary to suc- 
cess of, 2 Cor. 69 sqq.; families of, Tim. 39 sq.; spirituat 
fathers, 1 Cor. 102, Thess. 35; their duty as correctors 
of faults, 2 Cor. 36 sq.; fidelity requisite in, 1 Cor. 88, 
91, 92; furniture of, Matt. 253 sq.; gentleness requisite 
in, 2 Cor. 172; their endowments from the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor. 265; instruction for, Luke 229, 2 Cor. 70 sqq.; 
manner and matter of, 1 Cor. 538q.; engaging in other 
occupations, Tim. 93; how they may offend in werd, 
Jas, 102; Paul # model for, Rom. 66, 1 Cor. 53, 191; 
should use plain language, Acts 401; portrayed, Luke 
170; not to preach themselves, but Christ, Acts 144; 
should make suitable preparation, Jas. 102, 105; quali- 
fications of, 1 Cor. 106, 191 sq., 2 Cor. 70; remissness of, 
Luke 219; salvation of, ib. 108; self-watchfulness neces- 
sary in, 1 Cor. 206; servants of Christ, Col. 14; sins of, 
Tim. 106; stewards of the mysteries of God, 1 Cor. 88, 
90 sq., Tim. 11: strength requisite in, 2 Cor. 172; sup- 
port of, 1 Cor. 185, Gal. 150, 153, 155, Thess. 35, 158, 
Tim. 66; should warn against unfaithfulness, Heb. 118; 
spiritual warriors, 2 Oor. 172; witnesses to the truth, 
Thess. 44; co-workers with God, 1 Cor. 74,77; in what 
their worth consists, ib. 91. 

Ministry, The Christian, its institution by Christ, Matt. 558; 
accommodation in, 1 Cor. 190; appointment to, Jobn 
642; call to, Acts 239 sq., Gal. 13sq., Eph. 118, Heb 106; 
claims of, 1 Cor. 190; division of labor in, Tim. 114; 
education for. in the primitive church, Acts 346; obli- 
gations of, 1 Cor. 290; ordination to, Acts 403, 447, Tim. 
89; how far a priesthood, Rom. 440, Note, 442 sq.; pre- 
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paration for, Jas. 102; requirements of, Tim. 54; work 
of, Acts 273, 2 Cor. 69, 70 sqq., 89, Eph. 118 sa., Col. 38, 
Tit. 6. 

Ministry of angels, Acts 94. 

Ministry of Christ, Matt. 365. 

Minstrels at funerals, Matt. 174, 208, Luke 141. 

Miracles, detinitions of, Matt. 153 sq.; terms used in the New 
Testament for, ib. 154, 210, John 108, 2 Cor. 202 &q. ; ar- 
guments for, Luke 79; distinguished as difficult or 
easy, ib. 86; evidence from, 2 Cor. 202, 205; gift of, 
Luke 168, 170, 261; wrought only by the power of God, 
Acts 63,68; their harmony with nature, Mark 77; 
power to work, why not continued, ib, 163. 

, apocryphal, Matt. 320, Luke 50 sq.; attending 
Christ’s birth, Luke 40; traditional, at His death, 2b. 
380; false, Thess. 131, 140 sq.; of nature, Luke 133; 
Old Testament, Matt. 154, 267, Luke 147; works on, 
Matt, 153, 

———_, of Christ, John’s account of, John 108 sq. ; differ- 
ent from ayocryphal ones, Matt. 320; central point of, 
John 110; their resemblance to Christ, Matt, 154 sq. ; 
conditions of, Mark 53; not creative, Matt. 267, 268, 
John 106, 210; of deed, ib. 153 sqq.; performed at a 
distance, ib. 152, 155, 282, 283, Luke 110 sq.; proofs of 
His divine mission, Matt. 155, Luke 118; emblems of 
spiritual deliverance, Matt, 204; endof, Luke 284, 329; 
their power in quickening faith, Matt. 211; in Gali- 
lee and in Judea distinguished, John 109; internal and 
external, Mark 27; of knowledge, John 95, 99, 108; or- 
der and significance of, Matt. 155 sq.; progression in, 
ib. 174; punitive, ib. 381 sq., Luke 137; on the Sabbath, 
Luke 93, 94; stages of, Matt, 153; wrought on women, 
Mark 50; of word, Matt. 153 sqq.; compared with mi- 
racles of the apostles, John 439. 

, of Christ, water made wine, Mark 22, John 102 

8qq., 109 sqq.; nobleman’s son healed, John 171 sqq.: 

demoniacs healed at Capernaum, Mark 21 sqq., Luke 77 

8qq.; Peter’s mother in-law healed, Matt. 158, Mark 

23, Luke 79 8q.; first draught of fishes, Luke 81 sqq.; 

leper healed, Matt. 150 sqq., 156, Mark 25, Luke 85 

8qq.; paralytic healed, Matt. 166 sqq., Mark 26 sqq., 

Luke 86 sqq.; impotent man healed, John 179, 181 sqq.; 

man with withered hand healed, Matt. 217 sqq., Mark 

33 sqq., Luke 93 sq.; centurion’s servant healed, Mtt. 

165 sq., 155 sqq., Luke 110 sq.; son of the widow raised, 

Luke 112 sqq.; blind and dumb demoniac healed, Matt. 

223, Luke 183; tempest stilled, Matt. 161 sqq., Mark 

44 sq., Luke 132 sqq.; demoniacs healed at Gadara, 

Matt. 164 sqq., Mark 46 sqq., Luke 135 sqq.; woman 

with issue of blood healed, Matt. 174 sq., Mark 49 sqq., 

Luke 140 sqq. ; Jairus’s daughter raised, Matt. 173 sqq., 

Mark 49 sqq., Luke 139 sqq.; two blind men healed, 

Matt. 176 sqq.; dumb demoniac healed, 7b. 177; five 

thousand fed, Matt. 265 sqq., Mark 60 sq., Luke 146 sq., 

John 207 sqq.; walking on the sea, Matt. 270 sqq., 

Mark 62 sq., John 213 sqq.; daughter of the Canaani- 

tish woman healed, Matt. 281 sqq. ; deaf and dumb man 

healed, Mark 69 sqq.; four thousand fed, Matt. 285, 

Mark 72 sq.; blind man healed, Mark 76 sq.; dumb de- 

moniac healed, Matt. 314 sq., Mark 83 sqq., Luke 157 

sqq.; money in the fish’s mouth, Matt. 319 sq.; ten 

lepers cleansed, Luke 263 sq.; blind men at Jericho 
healed, Matt. 369, Mark 108 sq., Luke 282 sqq.; Laza- 
rus raised, Luke 141 sq., John 339 sqq., 345; infirm wo- 
man healed, Luke 212 sqq.; man with the dropsy 
healed, ib, 223; fig-tree withered, Matt. 380 sqq., Mark 

112 sqq.; Malchus healed, Matt. 486, Luke 351; second 

draught of fishes, John 631 sqq.; various, Matt. 94, 158, 

178, 276, 284 sq.. Mark 23, 34, Luke 79, 101, 1'6, 

, of the apostles, Mark 161 sqq., John 439, Acts 63, 
68, 187, 188, 262, Phil. 49, Tim, 1149, Heb. 45; of Barna- 
bas and Paul, Acts 262; of Paul, ib. 265, 267 sq., 305 
8q., 309, 353 sqq., 368 sq , 467 sq.; of Peter, ib. 62 sqq., 
90, 186; of Philip, #b. 143; of Stephen, 7. 108, 111, 

Missionaries among the heathen, Acts 331 sq ; Scriptural 
mode of sending forth, tb, 240 sq.; task of, Rom, 443. 

Missionary meeting, the fir t, Acts 241, 

—— ship, the first, Acts 245. 

spirit, Matt. 412, 

Missions, when most blessed, Acts 58, 241; call for, ib 310; 
instituted by Christ, Matt. 563, Luke 400; of the ea ly 
Christians, Acts 217, 239 sqq.; the work of the church, 
Matt. 252, Rom. 355, 355, 3 John 199; contriburions 
for, Luke 316 ; course of, ib. 219; history of, works on, 
Matt. 68q.; reflex influence of, Acts 241; among tha 
Jews, Matt, 411 sq.; value of, Acts 241; woman’s work 
in, ib, 190. 

Mites, the widow’s, Mark 127, Luke 315 aq. 

M Kaur, probable site of Machserus, Matt. 203. 

MNEVIS, the idul, Acts 125, 

M ickery of Christ, Matt. 514, Luke 356 sq., 362, 373, 374. 

Mocking God, Gal. 152, 

Modesty of the gospel writers, John 99. 

MOHAMMED, deisticsl doctrines of, Matt. 403. 
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Mohammedanism, works on, Matt. 6. 
Mohammedans, spread of Christianity among, Matt. 61; 
eatimated number of, ib. 563. 
MOLOCH, Acts 126. 
Monasticism, censured, Matt. 132; its features, Luke 29." 
Money, coining of, the symbol of authority, Matt. 397, Luke 
306; love of, Tim. 70,71 ; piece of, Matt. 319; possession 
of, not sinful, 1b. 133. 
Money-changers, Matt. 376. 
MONICA, mother of A ‘gustine, 1 Pet. 54. 
Monkery, Rey, 198. 
Monks, poverty of, Matt. 346, 
Monogamy, the trae idea of, Mark 97; arguments for, Matt. 
341, Eph. 206. ; 
Monotheism of the Pharisees, Matt. 403. 
Monothelite controversy, Matr. 479, 482. 
Montanism, Col. 7. 
Monuments to the dead, Matt. 413. 
Moon, symbolism of the, Rey. 34, 246. ? 
Morality, not independent of religion, Rom. 87 ; not sufficient 
for salvation, Acts 204; its worth, nature and basis, 
Eph, 84. 
, Christian, its relation to the Mosaic law, John 
273, 275. 
Morals, corruption of, in heathen lands, Rom. 89. 
Moriah, Mt., Matt. 105. 
Morning star, Rev. 124 sq. 
MOSES, Stephen's account of, Acts 119 sqq.; his youthful 
beauty, ib. ib.; burial of. Jude 19, 25; a type of Christ, 
Acts 120 sq., 126, Heb. 68 sqq., 73; his flight from 
Egyp:, Heb.192; his fidelity, ib. 69; his learning, Acts 
119; contrasted with the Pharisees, Rom. 316, 332; 
his appearance at the Transfiguration, Matt, 307; veil 
upon the face of, 2 Cor. 55 +qq., 61 sqq. 
, Book of the Ascension of, Rev. 10. 
——, seat of, Matt. 409. 
Mothers, pious, Acts 300 sq., Tim. 83. 
Mountain, meaning of the term in Bible, Matt. 100; figura- 
tive use of the term, ib. 381, Rev. 18, 197, 205. 
Mountains, three sacred, Matt. 562; removal of, ib. 315, 
Mount of Beatitudes, Matt. 100, 105. 
—— Calvary, Matt. 519 sqq , Luke 372, John 582 sq. 
Gerizim, Matt. 185, Johu 160, 
Hermon, Matt. 306 *q. 
Horeb, Acts 122, 1 Cor. 197. 
———— Moriah, Matt. 105. 
of Olives, Mutt. 105, 422, Acts 18. 
Panius, Matt. 294, 306. 
Sinai, ib. 105, Acts 122, Gal. 114 sqq. 
Tabor, Matt. 105, 306, 311, 556, Luke 152 sq., Acts 
22, 2 Pet. 19. 
of Transfiguration, Matt. 306, Luke 152, Acts 22, 
2 Pet. 19. 
. Christ’s Sermon on the, Matt. 97 sqq. 
Mourners, proper treatment of, Matt. 161. 
Mourning, Hastern custom of,*Mtt. 211; in spirit, ib. 102. 
Mormuring of the Isrselites, 1 Cor. 199, 
Mustuar !-seed, Matt. 245. 
Myra, Acts 455. 
Myriads, Heb. 207. 
Myrrh, Matt, 59, 536, Mark 151, 
Mysia, Acts 299, 
Mysteries, of God, Acts 234, 1 Cor. 87, 90 sq., 283; heathen, 
Luke 198; of the Kingdom of heaven, Matt. 239 sq. 
Mystery, definition of, 1 Cor. 57, 88, Tim. 45, Rev. 107; of 
Christ, Eph. 110, 111; of godliness, Tim. 45 sqq.; of the 
divine will, Eph. 51; of the divine wisdom, 1 Cor. 66, 
68 ; communicated by Paul, Rom. 369 374. 
Mystical, proper use of the term, Rev. 98, Note. 
Mythology, works on, Matt. 6; symbolism of, Rom. 90. 


AAMAN, Luke 74, 
\ abulus, John 153, 
ain, Luke 112, 

Name, in the, Matt. 200, 324, Luke 158, 

———,, of Christ, the, abuse of, Acts 355; baptism in, 
Matt. 558; calling upon, 1 Cor. 21; faith in, Rom. 63; 
miracles wrought in, Mark 89, Acts 63; prayer in, John 
439, Thess. 120; secret, Rev. 29, 338. 

, the new, Rev. 120 sq., 132. 

Names, of Deity, Matt. 125, 557 +q., 560 sq., 1 Cor. 21; double, 
in Palestine, Matt. 182 sq., John 94, Note; Greek, of 
Jews, John 94, Note; among Jews and Christians, 
Rom. 58; Scripture, orthography of. Matt. 48, Luke 15, 
61 sq.; of Scripture localities, Matt. 479, Note; typical 
meaning, t>, 183, 479, Note. . 

Naphtali, Matt. 91. 

Baa AEL, Matt. 182, Luke 96, John 94 sq. See Bartho- 

omew. 

Nationalities not distinct under the"gospel, Thess, 36. 

Nativity of Christ, date of the, Matt. 56 sq., Luke 35 sq., 55, 

Natural man, the, 1 Cor. 62, 66. 

Natural science, works on, Matt. 7. 
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Nature, Christ’s rule over, Matt. 272. Mark 45; Christianity 
in harmony with, 1 Cor. 229; worship of, Acts 365. 

Nature of Christ, divine and human, Mark 50, 81, Luke 47, 
11, 117, 209, John 72, 79, Acts 48, 49, Phil. 38, Tim. 31, 
1 John 23 sa., 136, 138, 

Nature, human, fallen, Rom, 90; ever the same, Luke 269; 
three-fol i, Rom. 23°33 sq., Thess. 95 sq., Heb. 95. 

Nature and grace, 1 Cor. 229, 259, Eph. 101. 

Naz ‘rene, Matt. 64. 

Nazarenes, sect of, Matt. 497, Note, Acts 420. 

Mera Matt. 64 sq., 4°9, Note, Mark 52, Luke 51, 74, John 


Nazarites, M ‘tt. 73 sq., Luke 16, Acts 390. 

Neapolis, Acts 303 sq., Philom. 6. 

Nearness of Christ, Phi!. 67, 

Needle, eye of a, Matt. 345 sq. 

NEHEMIAH, Book of, Rev. 7, Note. 

Neighbor, love for, Luke 174, Gul. 185 sq., 143, Jas. 79 ; con- 
duct towacds, Matt. 138, 143, 146, 334, 

Nein, see Nain. 

Nephthalim, see Naphtali. 

NERO, persecutions by, Matt. 523; impostors of the name, 
Thess. 110. 

Neronias, Matt. 294. 

Nestoriarism, Mark 53, 

Neutrality in reference to Christ impossible, Luke 184, 185. 

New commandment of Christ, John 425 sq. 

New covenant and old contrasted, Mat. 171, Luke 89, 90. 

New School Calvinists, their theory respecting original siu 
Rom. 194, 4 

Now Testament, the, arrangement of, Matt. 23 sq.; canon of, 

ib, 22 sq., Jas. 4; chronological order of books of, Matt. 

21 sq.; editions of, Acts vi. the epistles in, Matt. 27 ; va- 

rious readings of Greek text of, ib. xix. sq.; historical 

books of, 6. 24 sqq.; idiom of, Rom. 18 sq., Rev. 49 sq. ; 

introduction to, Matt, 1, 20 sqq., 36 ; manuscripts of, 1). 

xix. sqq., Acts vii., 84; name of, Mat’. 20; its relation 

to the Old Testament, i). 13 sq., 39, 78, 78, 101, Mark 

16, Luke 58, 118, John 76, 80, 197,323, Acts 157, Rom. 

59 sq., 129, 134, 1 Cor. 229, 2 C r.60 8q., Eph. 119, 147, 

Col. 58, Heb, 40 sq., Jas. 89,1 Pet. 19, 36,1 John 56, 

Rey. 3; its origin, Matt. 20 sq.; prophetic portion of, 

ib 28; writers 0’, ib. 20, Note. 

New Year’s Day, reflections for, Luke 43. 

Newspaperr, religious, Eph. 232. 

NICODEMUS, John 122 sqq., 599. 

Nicolaitai 1es, 2 Pet. 29, Rev. 28, 116. 

NICOLAS, Acts 105, Rev. 116, 120. 

Nicopolis, Luke 390, Tit. 23. 

NIGER, 4cts 239. 

Night, R man division of the, Luks 204; traveling hy, Matt. 
59; works of the, Rom, 409; figurative use of the term 
by Christ, John 307, 313, 343; symbolism of, Rev. 


19, 33. 

Night-watches, Luke 204. 

N ne, symbolism of the number, Rey, 15. 

Nineveh, rains of Luke 294, 

NOAH, preaching of, 1 Pet. 67; time of, typical, ib. 64. 

Nobility, Christian, Acts 318 sq., 320. 

Nrmal, proper use of the word, Rev. 98, Note. 

NOVALIS, quoted, Matt. 351, John 67, Wote. 

Novatianism, Matt. 246, 499, Mark 29. 

Number of the beast, Rev. 256, 260 sq., 271 sq. 

Numbers, symbolism of, Matt. 25, 28, 49, 87, 183, 256, 333, 
Luke 166, Rev. 14 sqq., 29, Note; works on, Matt. 183 


8q. 
NUMIDIUS, martyr of Carthage, Acts 270. 


Mother dear, Jerusalem!” Rev. 391, Note. 

Os: Christ’s opini n of, Matt. 116; duty of Christians 
respecting, ib. 116, 144, 145sqq.; divine example in re- 
gard to, Heb. 121 sq., 124, Rev. 220; Scripture doctrine 
conceruing, Thess. 35; perversion of, by the Jews, 
Matt. 116 sq.; Paul’s use of, 2 Cor. 25, Gal. 29 sq.; use 
of among the Pharisees, Matt. 412; error of Quakers 
and others respecting, ib, 116; sinful use of, Jas. 137, 
144, 145 sq.; ungodly, Mark 59. 

Obedience to God, inculcated by Christ, Matt. 397, Luke 307 ; 
the only true nobility, Matt. 232; perfect, required, 
Luke 174. 

to civil authority, Matt. 897, Luke 307, Acts 75, 
77, Rom. 398 sqq., 401 eq., 1 Pet. 40, 42. 

——— to parents, Hph. 210, 213 sqq., Col. 76. 

Obscurity of Scripture, 2 Pet. 51. 

ODOACER, reign of, Rev. 206, Note. 

Offence, giving of, Matt. 324, Rom. 419 eq., 429, Jas. 102, 107; 
avoided by Christ, Matt. 319, 820: the cross of Christ 
an, 1 Cor. 40, 41. 

Offences, necessity of, Luke 259,261; in word, Jas, 102, 107 ; 
by hand and foot, Matt. 324, 326, Mark 90, 

Office and officer, distinct, Matt. 409, Acts 410. 

Office, apostolic, institution of, Matt. 326. 

Officers in the primitive church, Phil. 12, Thess. 90, 96. 
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| Officers in the church ordained by Christ, Eph. 156; duties 


pertaining to, Mats. 326, Eph. 157; their relation to 
spiritual gifts, 1 Cor. 260; gradation in, John 642; in 
primitive church, Rum. 384 sqq., Eph, 156, Note, Tim. 
42, 1 Pet. 87. 

Oil, use of among Eastern nations, Mark 56; anointing with, 
see Anointing; typical m-aning of, Matt. 438. 

Ointment, Matt, 463, 1 John 77; use of in embalming, Mark 
156; as symbol of the Spirit, 1 John 85. 

Old man, the, Rom. 203, 207, Eph. 163. 

Old Testament, the, connection of Apocrypha with, Matt. 13, 
14, 209; canon of, Jas. 4; Christ’s regard for, Luke 814; 
his relation to, 7b, 75, John 607; its types and prophe- 
cies of Christ, Matt. 304 sq.; the Christian religion 
built on, ib. 253, Jas. 6; commentaries on, Matt.7, 19; 
difficulties to be explained, tb, 230; divisions of, 1b. 14; 
errors respecting, Rom. 155; eschatology of, ib. 287, 
Rey. 45; called the religion «f thefuture, Rev. 3; its 
teachings concerning smmortality, Luke 3108q.; inspi- 
ration of, Rom. 116, 1 Cor. 229, Tim. 107, 109; rich in 
promises for the Jews, Rom, 485; John the Baptist the 
representative of, Matt. 72 sq., Mark 16; its relation t» 
the law, Gal. 98 sq.; called the old marriage, Eph. 
208; its relation to the New Testament, Matt. 13, 21, 
73, 78, 101, Mark 16, Luke 58, 118, John 76, 80, 197, 323, 
Rom. 59 sq., 129, 138, 401 sq., 1 Cor. 229, 2 Cor. 60 sq., 
119, Eh, 119, 147, Col. 58, Heb. 40 eq., Jas. 89,1 John 
56, 1 Pet. 19, 36; Paul’s treatment of, Gal. 122; symbo- 
lism of, Matt. 7, 278, Tim. 28, Heb. 154; undervalued, 
Tim. 110; unity of, Rev. 8. 

Old things passed away, 2 Cor. 98. 

Oleaster, see 

Olive tree, wild, Rom. 367, 374, Rev. 21, 230. 

Olives, Mouut of Matt. 105, 422, Acts 18. 

OMEGA, title given to Christ, Rev. 93, 364, 

Omission, sins of, Matt. 419, Jas, 121, 123. 

Omkeis, Matt, 164, Luke 136. 

Omnipotence of God, Acts 81, Eph. 133. 

Omniscience of Christ, John 160. 

One, symbolism of the number, Rev. 14. 

ONESIMUS, Col. 82 sq., Philem. 4 sq., 21, 24. 

Onesiphorus, Tim. 88. 

Opinions, diversity of, how remedied, Rom. 428; of others, 
regard for, 1 Cor, 189, Thess. 71. 

Opposition of the world to the g+spel, Acts 74. 

Ordeal for the work of believers, 1 Cor. 76, 78. 

Order, in the church Matt. 326; in God’s proceedings, Heb. 
ae in prayer, Eph. 67, Col. 29; of salvation, Acts 53, 
258. 


Ordinances, how saving, Rom. 206 sq.; of ceremonial 'aw, 
Heb, 154; Jew sh, relative to meats, Matt. 278; symbo- 
lic, ib. 217, 

Ordination to the ministry, Acts 403, 447, Tim. 89; sermons 
for, Thess. 36. 

Ordo salutis, Acts 258, 

Organism, proper definition of, 1 Cor. 253, Note. 

Orientals, custom of, see Customs; profanity of, Matt. 117. 

ORIGEN, quoted, John vi. 

Original sin, Matt. 50, 325 sq., Rom. 178, Note, 191 sqq., Eph. 
76; controversy respecting, Acts 363 ; theories of, Rom. 
191 sqq.; works on, ib. 191. 

Ornaments of women, Tim. 33, 1 Pet. 52, 55. 

Orphan House at Halle, 2 Cor, 155. 

OVID, quoted, 1 Pet. 76. 


aintings, see Art. 
Presaaiee, origin of, Acts 267. 
alace of Herod, Matt. 502, 518. 

Palestine, flowers of, Matt. 134, 266; its government, 7. 503 5 
grass of, 7b. 134, 266; honey of, Luke 397; lakes of, 2b. 
77; language spoken in, Acts 395; population of, Luke 
49 ; rain in, Jas. 185; seasons in, Matt. 266, Luke 35 sq., 
354; rocky soil of, Matt. 239; waters of, Luke 77. 

Palm Sunday, Matt. 533. 

Palm-tree, John 377, Rey. 190. ; 

Palsy, derivation of the word, Matt, 152; nature of the dis- 
ease, ib, ib. 

Pamphylia, Acts 248, 

Paneas, Matt. 294, Luke 140. 

Panius, Mt., Matt. 294, 306. 

Pantheism, Acts 328, 

Pantheistic theory of original sin, Rom. 191. 

Papacy, the, see Rom. Cath. Church. 

PAPTAS, his testimony to John’s Gospel, John 26, 

Paphos, Acts 242, 243 sq. 

Parables, defini ions of the term, Matt. 234, Luke 129, 234, 
John 317, Rey. 12; constituent elements of, Matt. 234; 
characteristics of, 7b. 353, John 317 ; use of among Hast- 
ern nations, 7b. 234. Luke 129. r 

Parables of Christ, classified, Matt. 234 sq. ; their connection, 

ib. 235 8q., Mark 41 8q.; contra:ts exhibited in, Matt. 
236; object of, 7b. 234. 235; their prophetic character, 
Luke 130; list of those only in Luke’s Gospel, 1b. 129; 
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in the sermon on the Mount, 7b, 107 sq; the seven re- 
lating to the kingdom of heaven, Matt. 233, 235 sqq., 
251; the two debtors, Luke 122, 124; the rich foo!, 2b. 
199 sq.; the barren fig tree, 7b. 212 sq.; the sower, Matt. 
239 sqq., Mark 42 s8q., Luke 127 sqq.; the tares, Matt. 
244, 246 sq., “49; the grain of muxtard-seed, ib. 245, 
247 sq., 249 sq., Luke 215; the leaven, Matt. 245, 248, 
250, Luke 215; the hid treasure, Matt. 251 sqq.; the 
pearl of great price, ib. 2b. ; the net in the s-a, 7b, ib. ; 
the king and his two servants, 2b, 333 sq.; the good Sa- 
mari an, Luke 173 sq.; the great supper, 2b. 226 sqq.; 
the lost sheep, Matt, 325, Luke 234 sqq.; the lost 
piece of money, Luke 235 sq.; the prodigal son, 2b, 238 
8qq.; the unjust steward, 2), 244 sq. ; rich man and La- 
zarus, 1b, 253 sqq.; unjust judge, 7b. 270 sqq.; Pharisee 
and publican, 7b. 273 sqq.; laborers in the vineyard, 
Matt. 352 sqq.;the pounds, Luke 289 sqq.; the two 
sons, Matt. 386; the wicked husbandmen, 2b, 356 sqq., 
Mark 117 sq., Luke 302 sqq.; marriage of the king’s 
son, Matt. 389 sqq.; faithtul and unfaithfnl servants, 
7b, 435, Luke 203 sqq.; servants waiting, Mark 132 sq.; 
the virgins, Matt. 437 sqq.; the talents, 2b. 442 sqq. 

Paraciete, John 440 sqq., 2 Cor. 11, 1 John 44, 

Paradise, Luke 254, 256, 257, 2 Cor. 205, Rev, 28. 

Paradoxical sayings of Christ, key to the, Matt. 160, 

Parallelisms, Matt. 251. 

Paralysis, nature of, Mark 152, Luke 86, 87. 

Parents, duties of, 1 Cor.165, Eph. 212sqq., Col. 76; duties of 
children to, Eph. 210, 212 sqq., Col.76; faith of, Mark 85. 

PARKER, T., quoted, Luke 40, 

Participation of Christ in human suffering, Heb. 99. 

Participle, Greek Aorist, uses of, Heb. 52 sq. 

Partings of friends, Acts 385, 386, 387. 

Party spirit, always contentious, Rom. 98, 103; not allowable 
in the Christian church, 1 Cor. 32, 71, 80 sqq., Phil. 37. 

Passion of Christ, the, various accounts of, compared, Matt. 
453 sq. ; peculiaritie: of Luke’s account of. Luke 330 sqq. ; 
peculiarities of Mark’s account of, Mark 137 sq.; pre- 
dicted by Christ, Matt. 360 sq., Mark 103 sy., Luke 
221 sq., 281 sq., 283; chronology of, Matt. 454 sqq., 
Luke 366; chiet points in history of, Matt. 529; works 
on, tb. 458, 

Passions, evil, Rom. 86 sq., Eph. 172; of sins, Rom, 221, 223. 

Passover, the Jewish, Matt. 459, Heb. 192; ceremonies of, 
Matt. 468, 469, Luke 335; celebration of at the present 
day, Matt. 468; celebrated by Christ, ib. 454 sqq., 468, 
Luke 332 sq.; Christ’s modification of, Matt. 469 sq., 
Luke 332 sq.; its relation to the Lord’s Supper, Matt. 
472, 473, Mark 141; number present at, Matt. 460; 
regulati ns respecting, Luke 48 sq., John 415; its sig- 
nificance, Matt. 459, 473; its symbo ical meaning, ib. 
470 sq., Mark 141, 1 Cor. 115, 118; time of, Matt. 368, 
459, 468, John 562. 

Pastoral Epistles, the, analysis of, Rom. 24 sq.; characteristics 
of, Tim.1; genuineness of, 2b, 2; their importance, ib. 
6; works on, ib. 7 sq. 

Pastoral Mirror, Acts 378, Thess. 34. 

Pastoral office, the, Christ’s relations to, John 325; instruc- 
tions for, Acts 378 sqq.; nature and duties of, Matt. 326, 
Eph. 118 sq., 150, 1 Pet. 86 sqq. 

Pastoral visits, A ts 209. 

Pastoralia, Matt. 32. 

Patara, Acts 33. 

Patience, Rom. 162, 168, Gal. 145, Thess. 16, Rev. 103; God the 
one of, Rom. 433, 436; of Christ, Thess. 151, 153, 1 

et. 46. 

Patmos, John 11 sq., Rev. 103. 

Patripassianism, Matt. 268, 

PAUL, the Apostle, biographical sketch of, Rom. 3 sqq,; 
chronology of his life, Acts 178 sq., Rom. 6, 7; name 
of, Acts 174, 243, 245, Rom. 8, 57 sq., Eph. 19; his birth 
and education, Rom. 4, 5 sq.; his citizenship, Acts 308, 
405; his trade, ib. 334 sq., 338, Rom, 4; a member of 
the Cilician synagogue, Acts 109; zealotry of, ib. 166; 
p rsecutes the Christians, ib. 140, 161 sq.; his walk in 
Judaism, Gal. 29; his conversion, Ac‘s 162 sqq., 180, 
399, 401, 441 sqq., Rom. 4 sqq., Tim. 22, 23; his baptism, 
Acts 170, 171, 400, 402; his preparation for the apostle- 
ship, Rom. 6, 9, Gal. 27 sq.; his journey t» Arabia, Acts 
178 sq., Rom. 6, 9, Gal. 25 sq.; escape from Damascus, 
Acts 179 sq., 2 Cor. 190; called to be an apostle, Acts 
169, 171, 239 sq., Rom. 7, Gal. 11, 13 8q., 25, 28 sq., Tit. 
6; his work to be among the Gentiles, Acts 169, 171, 
Rom, 6, 9; visits Jerusalem, Acts 181 sq., Gal. 26; goes 
to Tarsus, Acts 182, Gal. 27; his journeys to Jerusalem, 
Gal. 33; his miss‘onary tours, Acts 239, 294, 344, Rom. 
7 sqq., 440 sq.; visits Antioch, Acts 218; second visit 
to Jerusalem, ib, 222, Gal. 33; his first missionary jour- 
ney, Acts 239 sq., 242 sqq.; labors in Cyprus, ib, 242 
sqq.; rebukes Elymas, 7b, 242 sqq.; his address at An- 
tioch of Pisidia, 2b. 249 sqq.; driven thence, ib. 258; 
preaches at Iconium, <b, 262; driven thence, 1b., ib. ; 
heals cripple at Lystra, <b. 265 sqq.; is there stoned, 
tb. 267, 270° preaches in Derbe, 7b. 271; returns to 








Antioch, 2b. 271 sq.; third visit to Jernsalem, 7b. 276 
sq.; address to the church council, ¢b. 280; returns to 
Antioch, 2b. 293; controversy with Peter, Gal. 45 «q., 
53 sq.; second missionary journey begun Acts 2948q.; 
his dissension with Barnabas, Mark 5sq., Acts 295 sqq.; 
his judgment of Mark, Acts 295 sq.; goes through Asia 
Minor, 7b. 297 sqy.; associates Timothy with him, 7b. 
ib ; visits Galatia, 7b. 298, Gal. 2. 106 sq.; rece.ves a 

vision at Troas, Acts 303, 310; visits Philippi, <b. 303 

8qq.; his imprisonment and release, 7b. 306 sq., 309; 

his labors in Thessalonica, 7b. 316, 318 sq.; in Berea, 

7b. 316 aq.; visits Athens, 7b. 322 sqq.; his address on 

Mars’ Hill, 7b. 323 sq.; visits Corinth, 2b. 334 sq., 1 Cor. 

7, 2 Cor: 212; visits Ephesus, Acts 342, 348, 1 Cor. 330; 

goes to Cesarea, Acts 342; fourth visit to Jerusalem, 

tb, 342 sq.; third missionary journey, 7b. 344 sq.; 
preaches and works miracles at Ephesus, 7b. 352 sqq.; 

second journey to MaceJonia and Greece, 7b. 359, 367; 

visits Troas, 1b. 367 sqq.; restores Hutychus, 7b. 368 +q.; 

his farewell add,ess to the Epbesian elders, 7b. 373 

sqq.; goes from Miletus to Ceesarea, 7b. 883 sqq.; pro- 

phecy of Agabus « oncerning, 1b. 384 sq.; last visit to 

Jerusilem, 7b. 389 sqq.; takes part in a vow, ib. 390; 

attacked by Jews, 7b. 394; his defence before the peo- 

ple, 2b. 398 sqq.; arrested, 7b. 404 sq.; his defence 
before the Sanhedrin, ¢b. 407 sqq.; conspiracy against, 
ib. 414 8y.; is sent to Ceesarea, 2b. 415; accused before 

Felix, ib. 419; his addresses before Felix, 1b. 420 sqq., 

426 sq.; imprisoned at Cesarea, ib. 429; accnsed before 

Festus, and appeals to Cesar, 1b. 430 sqq.; his addre-s 

before Agrippa, 7b. 449 sqq.; journey from Ceesarea to 

Rome, ib, 454 sqq.; shipwrecked at Malta, 2b. 466 sqq.; 

arrival at Rome, 7b. 470, 473; conference with Jews 

there, 1b, 473 sqq.; his imprisonment at Rome, ib. 473, 

Rom. 9 sqq., Tim. iii., 5, Phil. 20; his opposers at 

Rome, Phil. 22, Note; traditional journey to Spain, 

Rom. 11, Note, 12, 441, Acts 478; Jater history of, Acts 

478; his fate, 2b., 2b., Rom. 11, Tim. 118 sq.; perils of, 

2 Cor, 13 sq. 

his brotherly affection, Gal. 14; his regard for Apol- 

los, Acts 347; his relation to the other apostles, Acts 

22,171, Gal. 14, Note, 41, Eph. 23; personal appearance 

of, 2 Cor. 168; his boasting, 2b. 186 sqq.; care of the 

churches, Col. 48; his character, Rom. 6, 12 sqq., Tim. 

83 sq., Philem. 25 sq.; his acquaintance with classical 

literature, Acts 325, Rom. 184, Note, 1 Cor. 331, Tit. 115 

his consistency, Acts 369; his rrlation to the Corinth- 

jan church, 1 Cor. 6 8q., 8, 28; his devotional life, 

Thess. 18; his holy disposition, Acts 395 sq.; relation 

to the Eyh: sian church, Eph. 11 sq.; his disease of the 

eyes, Gal. 107; his conception of God, Col. 27; hand- 

writing of, Gal. 157; contr:sted w th Herod, Acts 267 

8q.; his Christian hope, Tim. 114; his humility, Thess. 

10; imagery of, 2 Cor. 63; allezed inconsistency of, 

Acts 299 sq.; inspiration of, 2 Cor. 184, Note; con- 

trusted with James, Rom. 145, Jas. 28 sq., 87 sqq.; with 

John, John 9, 14; his labors and sufferings, 2 Cor, 187 

sq.; his practice of writing letters, 1 Cor. 356; his 

liberty of conscience, Acts 391; compared to Luther, 

2b. 177, 411, 417; bis miracles, ib. 265, 267 sq., 305, :09, 

353 sqq., 368, 369, 467 sq.; his missionary method, 

Rom. 9 sq.; moral greatness, Phil. 26; bis oaths, Rom, 

68, Gal. 29 sq.; his treatment of the Old Testament, 

Gal. 122; perseverance of, Phil. 58; his self-drawn por- 

trait, 1 Cor. 191; his prayers and thanksgivings, Phil. 

69; his method of preaching, Acts 318, 319, 1 Cor. 50 

8qq.; & model for preachers, Rom. 66, 1 Cor. 53 sq.; as 

a prophet, Rom. 370; the prototype of Protestantism, 

Gal. 14, Note; his prudence and ability, Acts 461; r-ve- 

lation to, Gal 23 sq., 27 sq.; saiutations of, Rom. 57, 

64, 446, 450, Phil. 76, Philem. 12; self enial of, 1 Cor. 

181; self-suppo't of, Thess, 35; possibly acquainted 

with Seneca, Phil. '76, ote; his social nature, 2 Cor, 

124 sq.; as a public speaker, 1b, 179 sq.; his sufferings, 

i. 187 sq.; his thorn in the flesh, 1 Cor. 200 sqq.; vin- 

dication of himself, 2 Cor. 194; visions of, ib. 196 8q.; 

his views respecting woman, Kom. 447; works on, w. 

14, 1 Cor. 19. 

, Epistles of, apocryphal, Rom 16; their auth: nticity, 

tb. 16 sq.; characteristics of, ib. 17 sq.; contents of, 7b. 
15 sq.; hard things in, 2 Pet. 49, 51; lost one, 1 Cor. 7; 
their historical order, Rom, 14 sq.; style of, ib. 18 8q., 
25 sqq.3 theology of, i. 27; their organic uuity, ib. 19; 
works on, #), 14, 27 sq. 

Peace, God the author of, Rom. 443, 444; Christ the prince of, 
Matt. 372, 373; not b onght by Christ to the old earth, 
ib. 198; Christ our, Eph. 102; in the church, Thess. 91 ; 
when not desirable, Acts 278; with God, Rom. 160, 167 
8q.; its relation to grace, Rom. 64, 1 Cor. 21, Eph. 24, 
234, Thess. 11; living in, Rom. 396; Meldenius’s max- 
im respecting, Acts 286; salutation of, ib, 293, Thess, 
a Aes ts on ene 503; of God, Phil, 

, 70, Thess, 98; 0: Tist and of the world 
John 446, Ni as 
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Peacemakers, Matt. 103. 

aera Sean 139; the twelve, Rev. 203; symbolism of, ib. 

Pederasty, Rom. 87. 

Pedigree, sacred, conferred no personal holiness, Matt. 51. 

Pelagianism, Rom. 139, 191. 

Pella, locality of, Matt, 338; flight of Christians to, ib, 425; 
church at, John 10 sq. 

Penance not repentance, Matt. 73. 

Penny, Matt. 195, 332, 352 8q., 355 sq., 463, Mark 60. 

Pentecost, day of, Acts 26, 1 Cor. 302; the birthday of the 
church, Acts 53; two-fold significance of, ib. 29; descent 
of the Holy Spirit on, ib. 27 sqq.; gift of tongues at, ib. 
29, 31 sq., 1 Vor, 302. 

People, the, aristocratic contempt for, John 263; fickleness 
of, Matt. 515, 517 ; compared to the sea, ib. 93, 272, 324, 
410, John 137, Jas, 39, Rey. 17 sq., 33 sq., 197; voice of, 
not a safe guide, Luke 367. 

People eg Christ, fed by him, Matt. 268; their number small, 
tb, 242. 

Persea, Matt. 91, 96, 337 sq., Mark 95. 

Perfection of Christ, Acts 277, Heb. 107. 

Perfection, Christian, elements of, Heb. 134; erroneous ideas 
of, Thess. 99, 1 John 41,108; endurance necessary to, 
Jas. 43; progress toward, Phil. 17; its attainment, 
apparently impossible, Heb. 119, 1 John 108 sqq.; not 
to be looked for in this world, 1 John 41; to be striven 
after, Matt. 118, 119, Heb. 112; only attainable in 
Christ, Thess. 98 sq. 

Perga, Acts 248. 

Pergamus, Rey. 118, 409. 

Pericopes, works on the, Matt. 31, 36. 

Persecution, anticipated by Christ, Matt. 188, 424, Mark 130 
sq.; Christ’s sympathy in, Col. 37; present exemption 
of the church from, Rev. 179, Note; effect and value of, 
Acts 74, 140, 216 sq., 224, 239, 310, Thess. 54, 1 Pet. 61; 
flight from, when allowable, Matt. 192 sq., Acts 263; 
necesssity of, Gal, 132; for political reasons, Acts 309, 
318; religious bodies always leaders in, Matt. 189; 
under edict of Caracalla, Rev. 173, Note; under Diocle- 
tian, ib. 177, Note; at Jerusalem, Acts 139 sq.; in Mid- 
dle Ages, Matt. 189; by Rom. Cath. Church, Rey. 228. 

Perseverance, in Christian life, Rom. 162, Phil. 58; in prayer, 
Luke 180 sq., 271 sq. 

Perseverance of the saints, Luke 232 sq., John 236, 331, Vote, 
Rom. 168, 275, 369, 374, 1 Cor. 25, 26, 200, 201, Eph. 50, 
172, Note, 174, Col. 201, Heb. 114 sqq. 

Persians, spread of Christianity among the, Mutt. 61. 

PERSIS, Rom. 448. 

Person of Christ, divine and human nature in, Acts 48 sq., 1 
John 33 sq.; three-fold relation of, Col. 27 sq.; conside- 
rations respecting, Phil. 33 sqq., 37 5q. 

Personality of God, Luke 380, 2 Pet. 15, 

of the Holy Spirit, Acts 87, 290 sq. 

of Satan; see Satan. 

Persons, respect of, Rom. 99, Jas. 74 sq., 78. 

Perspective view of prophecy, Matt. 430 sq. 

Perversion of religious life, Matt. 127, 138. 

Pestilence, Rev. 174, Note. 

PETER, SIMON, biographical sketch of, 1 Pet. 3 sq.; his nam, 
Matt. 93, 182, Mark 37, 2 Pet. 10; named by Christ, 
John 93 sq.; a native of Bethsaida, Matt. 158, 1 Pet. 3; 
his marriage, Matt. 158, Mark 23 sq.; healing of his 
wife’s mother, Matt. 158, Mark 23, Luke 78; call of, 
Matt. 93, Mark 20, Luke 81 sqq., John 93 sq.; chosen 
an apostle, Matt. 181 sqq., Mark 37, Luke 96 sq.; walks 
on the water, Matt. 271 sqq.; his confession of Christ, 
Matt. 293 sqq., Mark 78 sq., Luke 149; at the transficu- 
ration, Matt. 307, 310, Mark 80 sqq., Luke 153, 2 Pet. 
19; rebukes and is r-buked, Matt. 302; his cenial of 
Christ, ib. 497 sqq., Mark 146 sq., Luke 341 sq., 353 sqq., 
Jobn 553 sqq.; wounds Malchus, Matt. 486, 487, Jonn 
546 sqq.; his repentance, Matt. 499, Mark 147, Luke 
855; his visit to Christ's tomb, John 604 sqq.; appear- 
ances of Christ to, Luke 393, John 630 sqq., 1 Cor. 310; 
questions and commands of Christ to, John 638 sqq.; 
his martyrdom foretold, ib. 640, 642; re-instated in the 
ministry, ib. 642; his first address to the disciples, Acts 
20; his address on the day of Pentecost, ib. 39 sqq.; 
heals a lame man, 7). 62 sq.; second address, ib. 67 sqq. ; 
arrest of, ib. 72 sqq.; his address before the Sanhedrin, 
ab. ib.; rebukes Ananias and Sapphira, ib. 85 sqq.; 
visits S:maria, ib. 146; rebukes Simon Magus, ib. 147 
8qq.; Visits congregations in Judea, ib. 185 sq.; heals 
Eneas, ib. 186, 189 ; raises Tabitha, ib. 187 sq.; his vision 
at Joppa, ib. 194 sqq.; visits Cornelius, 7b. 200 sqq., 
209; address to congregation at Caesarea, tb, 202 sqq.; 
reproved by the church at Jerusalem, ib. 211 sqq.; ar- 
rested by Herod, 1). 227 sq., 233.8q.; his miraculous de- 
liverancs, ib. 228 sq., 232; his address to the church 
council, ib. 279 sq.; rebuked by Paul, Gal. 45 sqq., 53 
8q.; visits Rome, Rom. 30, 1 Pet. 4.sq.; legend respect- 
ing, John 427, ote. 

———_,, sudden changes in, Matt. 302, Gal. 46; his charac- 





ter, Luke 96; Christ’s care for, ib. 78 8q.; his confidence, 

Matt. 272; his party in the Corinthian church, 1 Cor- 

8 sq., 28 s8q.; apostolic development of, Matt. 307 sq., 

Luke 79 sq.; humility of, Matt. 364; his infallibility 

not proven, ib. 300; contrasted with John, John 4, 8 sq. , 

with Judas, Matt. 499, Mark 147, John 4, 8 sq.; his re- 

lation to Mark’s gospel, Mark 6 sqq., 62, 157; miracles 

of, Acts 62 sqq., 90,186; primacy of, Matt. 182, 293, 296 

8qq., 300, 327, 329, 366, Mark 79, Luke 97, 340, John 234, 

Acts 19, 147, Gal. 41; his rashness, Matt. 319, 320; his 

conduct under reproaches, Acts 213s8q.; not exempt 

from reproof, Matt. 329; his self-will, John 408, 416; 

his truthfulness, Matt. 8364; an image of the weak in 

faith, ib. 273; his zeal, John 546. 

, Epistles of, Rom. 1 sq., Jas. 6 sq. 

, First Epistle of, analysis of, 1 Pet. 5 sq.; its cha- 
racteristics, ib. 6 sq.; its contents, ib. 5 sq. ; date of com- 
position, 7b, 9; its genuineness, ib. 8; readers of, 7b. 7 
8q.; parallels with Ep. to the Romans, ib. 7; its scope, 
ib. 5; works on, tb. 9 sq. 

, Second Epistle of, analysis of, 2 Pet. 3 sq.; its 
contents, ib. ib.; date of composition, 2b. 8; its genu- 
ineness, ib, 4, 22; its relation to Ep. of Jude, ib. 7, Jude 
7 sq.; object of, 2 Pet. 3; works on, 2b. 8. 

capes God’s dealings with, John 397, Rom. 314 sqq., 

sq. 

Pharisaism, Luke 275, Rom, 139. 

Pharisees, the, description of, Matt. 70 sq.; blasphemy of, 7b. 
177; their hostility to Christ, Matt. 218, 225, 276, 338, 
403 sqq., Mark 31, 32, 64, 74 sq.; reproved by Christ, 
Matt. 225 sq., 408 sq., Mark 126, Luke 190 sqq.; exor- 
cism of, Matt. 224; hypocrisy of, 7b. 139, 289 sqq.; re- 
proved by John, 7b, 225; leaven of, Luke 196; their 
disputes on marriage and divorce, Matt. 338 sqq. ; com- 
pared with Sadducees, 7b. 409; schools of, 7b. 338; 
washings of, Mark 64 sq., Luke 190. 

PHEBE, Rom. 446 sq. 

Phenice, Acts 216, 

Philadelphia, Rev. 128, 132, 409. 

Philanthropy, Christian, Luke 174, Jas. 67, 68. 

PHILEMON, Philem. 4 sq. 

, Paul’s epistle. to, its sesthetic character, Philem. 
7; analysis of, 7b. 9, Rom, 25; eulogiums on, Philem. 7 
8q.; its genuineness, 2b. 1 sqq.; contains substance of 
the gospel, 2b. 26; its occasion and object, ib. 6; its pu- 
sition, 7b. 1; its relation to slavery, 7b. 29 sqq.; time 
and place cf composition, 7b. 3 sqq.; works on, 7b. 8 





sq. 

PHILIP, the apostle, his name, Matt. 182 ; nativity of, 7b. 158; 
callmg of, 2b. 182, John 94; his character, Luke 96; 
traditions respecting, John 94. 

, the evangelist, Acts 105, 142; his daughters, zb. 
384, 386; his interview with the eunuch, 7b. 155 sqq.; 
miracles of, <b. 143; his preaching, 7b. 142; his resi- 
dence at Cesarea, 7b, 384. 

, the tetrarch, Matt. 64, 262, 297, Luke 54. 

Philippi, Acts 303 sq., Phil. 6, Philem. 6; conversion of the 
jailer at, Acts 307, 309; church at, Phil. 7. 

Philippians, Paul’s epistle to the, analysis of, Rom. 22 sq., 
Phil. 3 sq.; its author, Phil. 5; character and impor- 
tance, tb. 4; time and place of composition, 2b. 8; its 
unity, 7b.5; works on, 7b. 8 sq. 

PHILIPPUS, see Herod. 

PHILO JUDASUS, quoted, John 51, 55 sq., Gal. 122, Note, 
eb. 93, Note. 

Philology, Biblical, works on, Matt. 7, 17. 

Philosophers, heathen, sayings of, Matt. 1°6; their precepts 
compared with the gospel, Luke 105; knowledge cf, 
Rom, 82, 84. 

Philosophy, its relation to Christianity, Acts 327, 1 Cor. 42, 
46, Note, Col. 49; of the Epicureans and Stoics, Acts 
823, 327; of the Greeks, 7b. 327 ; divine, 1 Cor. 64. 

PHOCION, wife of, 1 Pet. 55. 

Phoenicians, Matt. 281. 

PHOTINA, John 154. 

Phrygia, Acts 298, 

Phrygians, Col. 6 sq. 

Phylactery, Matt. 410. 

Picture of Christ, miraculous, Luke 140. 

Piece of money, Matt. 319. 

Pieces of silver, thirty, Matt. 464. 

Pietism, Mark 29. 

Piety, apostolic, 1 Cor. 103; household, Tim. 83. 

PILATE, PONTIUS, reign of, Luke 54; his character, 2b. 360 ; 
his relations with Herod, 7b. 362, 363; Herod compare 
to, Mark 58; Christ's trial before, Matt. 503, 512 sqq., 
Mark 148 sq., Luke 359 sq., John 563 sqq.; guilt of, 
Jobn 563, 566, 568; his wife, Matt. 511 sq. 

Pillar, symbolical meaning of, Rev. 29, 131. 

Pinnacle of the temple, see Temple. 

Piping at marriage dances, Matt. 208 sq. 

Pit, bottomless, Rev. 195. 

Place of honor, Matt. 363. 

Plague at Carthage, conduct of Christians during, 11 t. 40. 
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Plasma, doctrine of the, Rom. 203, Note, 207. 

PLATO, quoted, Matt. 511.sq., Luke 373, Rom. 162, 1 Pet. 
48, 55. 

Pleasing men, Gal. 20. 

PLINY, quoted, Philem. 7, 25. 

Plucking of grain allowed, Matt. 216. 

Plural, used for singular, Matt. 303. 

PLUTARCH, quoted, Rom. 101, 1 Pet. 55. 

Pods, Luke 289. 

Poetry sacred, Luke 39; its relation to Christianity, Matt. 
xi. sq. 

Poets quoted: 

Adam of St. Victor, John ix.; 

Claudius, tb. tb. ; 

Cleanthes, Acts 325 ; 

Coleridge, Gal. 62, Note ; 

Cowper, Gal. 74, 131; 

Dante, Heb. 89; 

Epimenides, Tit. 9; 

Euripides, Rom. 105 sq. ; 

Goethe, see Goethe; 

Herbert, John 421, 548, 577, 601, Jas. 109, 

Horace, 1 Cor. 331, Note ; 

Juvenal, John 355, Note ; 

Keble, 2. 650; 

Klopstock, Rom. 96 ; 

Knapp, John 157, Note; 

Lange, Matt, 219, Note ; 

Lenau, John 390, Note ; 

Milton, see Milton ; 

Ovid, 1 Pet. 76; 

Pollock, Rev. 417; 

Riickert, Matt. 60, John 102, Note ; 

Schiller, Matt. 215, Acts 405, Rom. 90, 321, Note, 
Rey. 397, Note. 

Shakspeare, Matt. 89, Luke 78, Rom. 152, Note ; 
Thess. 118, Note, Jas. 81; 

Sophocles, Rom. 101, 122; 

Strauss, John 60, Note ; 

Toplady, 2b. 597; 

Venantius, Fortunatus, 7b. 584; 

Virgil, Luke 255, Jas. 108 ; 

Watts, John 597. 

., heathen, quoted by Paul, Acts 325, 1 Cor. 331, 
Tit. 9. 

Polity, church, Rom. 387. 

POLLOCK, R., quoted, Rev. 417. 

POLYCARP, quoted, Acts 163, 1 Cor. 13, Col. 50. 

Polygamy, first instituted, Matt. 339; not approved by God, 
tb. 341, Eph. 206. 

Pontus, 1 Pet. 12. 

Poci of Bethesda, see Bethesda. 

— of Siloam, see Siloam. 

Poor, care for the, Thess. 158 sq., Tim. 61, Jas. 82 sq.; preach- 
ing to the, Luke 119; provisions.in the early church 
for, 1 Cor. 354 sq. 

Pope, the, claims of, 1 Pet. 87; considered as Antichrist, 
Thess. 134; secular power of, Rev. 261, Note; his down- 
fall prefigured, 7b, 296. 

POPPGA, Matt, 412. 

Porch, Solomon’s, John 330, Acts 66. 

PORCIUS FESTUS, Acts 426, 430. 

Pots, Mark 65. 

Potters’ field, Matt. 505. 

Pound, Matt. 463, 536. 

Poverty, not essentially evil, or meritorious, Jas. 78, 131; 
voluntary, Matt. 346; of Christ, 2 Cor. 141, 147; of 
monks, Matt. 346; of spirit, ¢b. 102, 

Power, an attribute of Deity, Matt. 492; given to the apos- 
tles, 2b. 181 ; spiritual, inherent in humun nature, 75, 
271; woman to have on the head, 1 Cor. 225; of God, 
1 Cor. 39, Rev. 236; of the gospel, see Gospel ; of the 
Keys, see Keys; of the Kingdom of God, 1 Cor, 106. 

Powers, miraculous, Mark 161 sq., 163; of the air, Eph. 73. 

Preetor, Acts 306. 

Praotorium, Matt. 513, Phil. 20. 

Praise of God, Matt, 379. 

Prayer, Eph. 129 sq.; agreement in, Matt, 330; almsgiving 
an accompaniment of, 7b. 123; answers to, 7b. 142, 146 
8q., 232, Luke 181, Acts 82, 2 Cor, 205, Jas. 44, 111, 141 
sq., 1 John 175,177 sq., Rev. 204, Note; benefits of, 
Phil. 68; lawful to address Christ in, 2 Cor, 205; in the 
name of Christ, John 439, Thess. 120 ; inseparable from 
the Christian, Luke 181; confidence in, Matt, 143, 1 
John 128,170; when evil, Jas. 111; faith in, Matt. 381, 
Mark 114, Luke 283 sq., Jas, 44 8qq.; fasting an ac- 
companiment of, Matt. 123; forms of, 2b. 124 eq.; an 
aid to growth in virtue, Acts 58; hours of, 7b. 62, 197 ; 
subjective and objective influence of, Luke 180, James 
44; need of instruction in, Luke 181, Rom, 276, 288 
sq.; kinds of, Tim. 28; nature and qualities of, Matt. 
146; need of, tb. 142, 179; order in, Col. 29, Eph. 67; 
Paul’s estimate of, Thess, 18; perseverance in, Luke 
180 sq., 271 sq.; all places suited for, Acts 310; posture 





in, Matt. 122, Acts 375, Eph. 129; power of, Acts 232, 
234, Jas. 141 sq.; repetition in, Matt. 123 ; secret, 2b. ¢b.; 
help of the Spirit in, Rom. 276 sq.; unceasing, Thess. 
92, 97; to be combined with watching, Eph. 228; a 
wrestling and striving, Rom. 443. 

, for those in authority, Tim. 28, 30,31; for ad- 
vanced Christians, Thess. 104; for the dead, Tim. 31, 
90; for spiritual gifts, Luke 181; intcrcessory, #. 111, 
Eph. 228, Tim. 28, 30 sqq., Jas. 138 sq., 1 John 170, 175 
sqq.; before meals, Matt. 266, Tim. 49; for ministers, 
Phil. 26 ; for the sick, Jas. 138 sqq. 

, of the apostles, Acts 798q., 188 sq.; of the church, 
powerful, 7b. 82; of Cornelius, ib. 192 sq., 196; of tne 
high-priest, Heb. 102; of husbands and wives, 1 Pet. 54 
sqq.; of the Jews, Matt. 122; of the Pharisees, 2b. 123, 
Luke 2738q.; of the publican, Luke 2748q.; of 
saints, Rev. 421; of Stephen, Acts 135 sq.; of two ur 
three, Matt. 330. 

, Christ’s resort to, Matt. 212, 272, Luke 57, 79, 95, 
148, 179, 181, 329, John 525; nis high-priestly, inter- 
cessory, John 511 sqq., 524 sqq.; works on. 4b. 524; of 
Christ in the garden, Matt. 482, Mark 143 sqq., Luke 
346 sqq., Heb. 105; on the cross, Luke 372 sq., 379, 
Heb. 105. 

, Lhe Lord’s, Matt. 122 sqq., Luke 179 eqq.; ar- 
rangement of, Matt. 123 sq.; its use as a formula, 7b. 
124, Luke 180; its resemblance to Jewish prayers, 
Matt. 125 ; called the greatest martyr, 7b. 125, 128 ; num- 
ber of petitions in, 2b. 125; compared with the Beati- 
tudes, 2b. 124; made the occasion of strife, 7b. 128; re- 
ference to the Trinity in, 7b. 124; twice taught, 7b. 2D. ; 
Hedy of, Luke 180, 181; works on, Matt. 130, Luke 180, 

82 





Preachers, see Ministers. 

Preaching, apostolic, 1 Cor. 68, Thess. 43 sq.; Christ’s method 
of, Matt. 233 sqq., Luke 73 sq.; ordsined by Christ, 
Matt. 557 sq., 562sq., Luke 400s8q.; Christ crucified 
the theme of, Gal. 64 sq.; by Christ to spirits in prison, 
1 Pet. 63 sq., 66, 67 sqq., 75; how the duty of all Chris- 
tians, 2 Cor. 70; difficulties in, 7b. ib.; faith the end 
of, 1 Cor. 50, Col. 14; when acceptable to God, 1 Cor, 
66; placed by Christ above healing, Mark 24; its im- 
portance, Rom. 348 sq.; of John the Baptist, Matt. 96 
8q.; by laymen, Acts 140, 217; modes of, 7b. 253 sq., 1 
Cor, 42, 48, 156, 302, 2 Cor. 42, 50; motives to be used 
in, Phil. 6; opposition to, Acts 74; Paul’s method of, 
1 Cor, 50 sqq.; preparation for, James 102, 105; a proot 
of the truth of the gospel, Gal. 64; compared to sow- 
ing, Matt. 241 sq.}; women not to engage in, ‘Tim. 35. 

Pre-Adamic fall, theory of, Rom. 191 sq. 

Precaution of Christ, John 241, 

Predestination, see Election. 

Pre-existence of souls, John 306, 

Preparation, day of, Matt. 455 sq., 537, Luke 383, John 539, 

——— for an office, Heb. 106; for speaking, Matt. 190. 

Presbyterate, institution of the, Acts 222, 1 Pet. 87. 

Presbyteresses, T:m. 58 sq. 

Presbyters, institution of the office of, Acts 222, 1 Pet. 87; du- 
ties of, Thess. 96, 1 Pet. 85; their relavion to bishops, 
Acts 222, Thess, 96, Tim. 37, 1 Pet. 85. 

Presently, Phil. 45. 

Prevent, Matt. 318, Rom. 67. 

Pride, Jas. 122, 1 Pet. 89 sq, 92; spiritual, 1 Cor. 99. 

Priesthood, its origin, Heb. 102; nature, 7b. 127 sqq.; ap- 
pointment to the, 7. 104. 

of Christ, Acts 205, Heb. 64, 120, 184, 136 sqq., 1 

John 47, 

Priests, age of, Matt. 67, Luke 16, 62; clusses of, Luke 15; 
their hatred of Christ, Matt. 502, Luke 360. 

Primacy of Peter, see Peter. 

Prince, Christ a, Acts 99, 

of the powers of the air, Eph. 73 sq. 

PRISCA, Rom. 446 sq., Tim. 118. 

PRISOILLA, Acts 334, 341, 346, 1 Cor. 7. 

Prisoners, released on feast-days, Matt. 510 sq. 

Probation after death, Matt. 228. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost, John 450, 469, Rom. 257. 

Processions, bridal, Matt. 486 sq. 

Proconsul, Acts 243. 

Procurator, Matt. 503, Acts 243, 

Profanity, Matt. 116 sq., Rom. 69, Jas, 137, 144, 145 sqq. 

Profession of faith, Tim. 75, 1 Pet. 59, 62. 

Progress, in Christian life, Phil. 57, 1 Pet. 35, 2 John 193; in 
good and evil, 1 John 56, 

Promise of faith, Rom. 155. 

Promises, of Christ, Matt. 350; of God, Acts 29, Heb. 121 sqq, 
189, 1 John 177 sq. ‘ 

Property, destruction of, by Christ, Matt. 381; in thechurch, 
w, 345 8q.; held by the priests and Levites, Acts 81; 
its relation to theft, Eph. 174. 

Prophecy, definition of, Rom, 384, Rev. 12, 78; curiosity re- 
specting, Matt. 430: eschatological, Rey. 78 sq.; histo- 
rical foundations of, Heb. 41; given by inspiration, 2 
Pet. 21 sq.; nature of, Luke 283; in the New Testament, 
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Tim. 50; perspective and cyclical views of, Matt. 430 
8q., Rev. 47 sqq.; probationary use of, 2 Pet. 22; real 
and verbal, Rey. 13; distinguished from revelation, ib. 
5 sq.; should be studied, 76. 90; typical fulfillment of, 
Matt. 53, 63, 69 sq., 240, 249, 277, 872; unconscious, John 
864, Note, 366 sq.; verbal fulfillment of, Matt. 53, 91, 
377; works on, Matt. 6, 2 Pet. 23. 

Prophecy of Agabus, Acts 384. 

Prophecies respecting Christ, Matt. 220 sq., Luke 28, 46, 283, 
392, 398, 478, John 118, 396, Acts 47 sq.; interpreted by 
the Holy Spirit, Matt. 221, Note; respecting John the 
Baptist, <b. 69 sq., 312; respecting destruction of Je- 
rusalem, Luke 320. 

Prophesy, Rev. 221. 

Prophesying, gift of, Thess. 93. 

Prophet, Christ as a, Acts 205; Paul asa, Rom. 370. 

Prophets, compared with apostles, Rev. 42 sq.; of oldand new 
covenant, Acts 222; duties of, ib. 1b., 1 Cor, 257, 283, 
Eph. 149; false, Matt. 143 sq., R-v. 36; inspiration of, 
2 Pet. 21 sq., Heb. 24; murderers of, Matt. 413; sepul- 
chres of, 7b. 1b. ; writings of, 7b. 109; use of the term 
in Acts, Acts 221. 

Propitiation of Christ, Rom. 252 sq., 263, 1 John 44 sqq. ; see 
Atonement. 

Propretor, Acts 243. 

Proselytes, Jewish, Matt. 68, 355; of the gate, 7b. 151, 156, 
376, Mark 113, Luke 1; made by the Pharisees, Matt, 
411 sq.; of righteousness, ¢5, 151, 376, Luke 1. 

Proselyting spirit, Matt. 412. 

Proselytism, Christian, Rom. 443, 447, Note. 

Proseuche, Acts 304. 

Protection, divine, Acts 416. 

Protestantism, a charge against, Matt, 199. 

Proverbs, definition of, Matt 233 sq.: use of, by Christ, ib, 
134, 233, Luke 73; of the Jews, Matt. 134. 

Providence, divine, Matt. 65, 268, Luke 141; special, Luke 
113 sq., 370. 

Proving all things, Thess. 97 sq. 

Prudence, Matt, 146, Eph. 37, 193. 

Prussia, marriage laws of, Matt. 340, 341. 

Psalm, Second, Acts 80, 81, Heb. 35 sqq.; Twerty-second, 
Matt. 530; Sixty-eighth, Eph. 145; Ninetieth, Matt. 
404 sq., Mark 125, Luke 313; One Hundred Ninth, 
Acts 20; One Hundred Tenth, Luke 313; One Hundred 
Eighteenth, Matt. 388, Luke 303. : 

Psalms, authorship of the, Matt. 404, Rom. 363 ; imprecatory, 
Rom, 363; Messianic, Luke 314; prophetic, Acts 20; 
their value to suffering Christians, Luke 314. 

Pseudo-plasma, doctrine of, Rom. 203, Note, 207. 

Psychology, Biblical, Matt. 404, Mark 123, 

Psychopanychia, doctrine of, Matt, 401. 

Ptolemais, Acts 383. 

Publicans, Matt. 118, 170; Christ’s association with, ib, 329, 
Luke 335 sq.; John’s advice to the, Luke 56; their 
reputation, Matt. 118, 329, 330, Luke 56. 

PUBLIUS, Acts 467. 

Punishment, capital, Matt. 485, 486, 487, 503, Rom. 400, 402, 
Rey. 166; Christian idea of, 2 Cor. 37; degrees of, ib. 
85 sq.; by fire, Matt. 246, 247; in the future world, 1b. 
228, 334 sq., Rom. 189; the right of the Jews to inflict, 
John 563 sq.; Jewish laws of, Rom.3; modes of among 
the ancients, Matt. 324, Acts 304; by stripes, Acts 306. 

, future, degrees of, Matt. 211, Luke 205, 206, 
Rom. 96 sqq., 99, 2 Cor. 85s8q.; eternity of, Matt. 228 sq., 
334 sq., 450, Mark 91 sq., Rom. 189, Thess. 118, 122 sq. 5 
nature of, Mark 90, 91 sq.; of the heathen, Matt, 229, 
Luke 206, Rom. 99. 

Purgatory, doctrine of, arguments for and against, Matt. 228, 
229, 334 sq., Luke 256, 376, 377, 1 John 40. 

. not Hades, 1 Pet. 71. 

Purification, of the church, 1 Cor. 118; of the soul, Heb. 27, 
1 Pet. 27, 29; Jewish law and rites of, Luke 44, 190, 
Acts 390, Heb. 27. : 

Purim, feast of, Mark 31, John 180. 

Purity, Christian, Matt. 103, 2 Cor. 120, 1 John 95, 99. 

Purple, Luke 253, Acts 305, Rev. 17. 

Purpose of God, Matt, 325, 327, Luke 303, Rom. 278. See 
Election. 

Puteoli, Acts 470. 

PYBRHUS, anecdote of, 1 John 70, 

PYTHON, Acts 305. 





uadrigesima, Matt. 533, 
uakers, error of, Matt. 106, 110. 
uarantania, wilderness of, Matt, 81, Luke 65. 
Quarrels in the church, Jas, 111. 
Quaternion, Acts 228, 
Queen of the south, Matt. 226, 
Quenching the Spirit, Thess. 93, 97. ; 
Questions, unnecessary, Luke 218; for self-examination, 1 


r. 244, 
QUIRINUS, PUB. SUL., census by, Luke 31 sqq. 


abbi, Matt. 95, 410. 

Revs schools of, Matt. 115, Luke 49. 
aca, Matt, 113, 

Race, the Christian, 1 Cor, 194 sq., 202 sqq, 

RACHEL, lamentation of, Matt. 63, 65. 

RAHAB, Matt, 49, 51, Jas. 87, 89 sq. 

Raiment, white, Mark 81, Rev. 127, 167, 190. 

Rain, symbolism of, Rey, 19. 

Rainbow, symbolism of the, Rev. 16 sq., 19. 

Ramah, Matt, 635. 

Ramathaim, Luke 383, 

Rank, dispute of disciples concerning, Matt. 365 sq., Luke 
340, 343; in the church, Matt. 366. 

Rationalism, original principles of, Mark 53; a vacnity of 
ideas, Eph. 53; controversy with, 2 Cor. 166, Note; its 
view of justification, Rom. 139. 

Readings, various, of Greek Testament, Matt. xix. sq. See 
Textual Notes, passim. 

.» ———_, of English versions of New Testament, 
Matt. 90, 92, 112, 121, 159, 170, 176, 184, 205, 208, 210, 
212, 223, 231, 255, 261, 275, 289, 293, 301, 317, 318, 322, 
332, 342, 352, 378, 385, 408, 420, 442, 447, 467, 477, 484, 485, 
490, 501, 509; 510, 519, 535, 544, 551, 552, 555, Luke 11, 
24, 30, 38, 44, 48, 61, John 102, 122, 268, 305, 353, 370, 
404, 432, Acts 32, 45, 56, 66, 71, 92, 129, 134, 163, 226, 
247 sq., 256, 271, 292, 316, 322, 334, 344, 359, 872, 435, 
439, 453. 

Realism in Christianity, 1 Cor. 98. 

Realistic theory of original sin, Rom, 192, 

Reason, right use of in religion, Thess. 132, 1 John 148 sq.; 
its relation to faith, Acts 318 sq., 320, 1 Cor, 64, Tim. 
76; its relation to will, Eph. 165, 

Rebuke, by ministers, 1 Cor. 102 sq.; public, Gal. 57; value 
of, 1 Cor, 26, 102 sq. 

Reconciliation with God, Rom. 166 sq., 169, 2:Cor, 98 sq., 102, 
104 sqq., Eph. 94, 102, Col. 24 sq., 28, 1 Johm 45. 

Records, religious, Matt. 16. 

Recreation, need of, Eph. 194, Note. 

Red, symbolism of, Rey. 17. 

Redemption, Mosaic law of, Luke 44. 

Redemption, angels attendant on, Luke 40, Eph. 120, Tim. 
66; angels not subjects of, Heb. 60 sq.; benefits of, 
Rom. 197; the blood of Christ essential to, Heb, 159, 1 
Pet. 23, 25; connection with creation, John 59, Eph. 
66, 120; elements in the work of, Matt. 366; end and 
aim of, Gal. 15, Col. 28 sq.; extent of, Gal. 69, 2 Pet. 25; 
from curse of the law, Gal. 69 sqq.; universal longing 
for, Rom. 270, 286; nature of, 1 Pet. 23); mecessity for, 
Thess, 121; the eternal purpose of Gad, Heb. 62; 
results of, 1 Cor. 46 sq., 48, 118; God’s scheme of, 7b. 
850; various views of, Matt. 366; according to God’s 
will, Gal.15; of the body, Rom. 274 sq. 

Regeneration, relation of baptism to, sce: Baptism; only the 
beginning of a Christian life, 1 Pet. 35; distinguished 
from conversion, John 68, 123, 1 Pet. 29; elements of, 
Jobn 123, 136; the work of God, Rom. 378 sq., Jas. 57 
sq., 2 Pet. 14; gradual, Phil. 43; its relation to justifi- 
cation, Rom. 139; means of, 1 Pet. 28; nature of, John 
123, 126; need of, Luke 108; terms: for, in the New 
Testament, John 125; of the world, final, Matt. 349 sq. 

Reign of Christ, mediatorial, 1 Cor. 323, 

Relationships of Christ, John 586; among: the apostles, Matt. 





Relatives of Christ, how far unbelieving, Matt. 231; his con- 
duct towards, 7b., 1D. 

Relics, Acts 354, 356. 

Religion, Christian, defined, Mark 123, Jas. 67; cost of estab- 
lishing, 2 Cor. 191, 193; compared with other systems, 
Matt. 15 sq.; judgment of the world upon, 7B, 209; its 
relation to astronomy, #b. 58; exemplified in Christ, 7b. 
127; externalism and hypocrisy in, 28. 127, 138; indif- 
ferentism in, Acts 204; in married bife, 1 Cor. 155, 156, 
162; its relation to morality, Rom. 87; compatible 
with natural affections, 75. 455; right use of reason in, 
Thess. 132, 1 John 148 8q.; its relation to science, 
Rom, 330, Note; tends to secrecy, Matt. 127. 

Religions, compared, Matt, 15; not all of equal value, Acts 
204; how to be judged by Christianity, Matt. 127; 
records of, 7b. 15. 

Religious life, perversion of, Matt. 127. 

—— longing of humanity, Rev. 3 sq. 

— newspapers, Eph. 232. 

Remembrance of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, } Cor. 238. 

Remission of sins, Christ’s death necessary to, Rom. 134, Heb. 
159, 1 Pet. 23, 25, See Forgiveness. 

REMPHAN, see Rephan. 

RENAN, quoted, Luke 51, Note. 

Rending the clothes, Matt. 492 sq., Mark 146. 

Renewal, of the heart, 2 Cor. 102 sq.; of hnman nature, Eph. 
165, : 


Renovation of the world, Matt. 349 aq. 

Repentance, confession the result of, Acts 355, 357; its con- 
nection with faith, Luke 287, Acts 376, 381; false, 
marks of, Acts 152; fear a motive to, Thess. 66; its 
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connection with forgiveness, Luke 400; fiuits of, Acts 
429; a gift of God, 1b. 99; Greek words for, 2 Cor. 129, 
Note ; preached by John, Matt. 69, 73; need of, Luke 
218 sq.; not doing penance, Matt. 73; a condition of 
salvation, Acts 68 sq.; convenient season for, 7b. 428; 
sought in vain, Hdb. 205; of Judas, Matt. 503 8q., 506 
8q.; of Peter, ib, 499, 504, 506, Mark 147, Luke 355. 

Repetitions in prayer, Matt. 123. 

REPAAN, Acts 124, 126. 

Reproach of Christ, Heb. 192. 

Reproaches, Christian reply to, Acts 403; of Christ, John 

52. 


252. 

Reproof, Christian, Eph. 187 sq.; friendly, Jas. 145. 

Reservation, mental, John 242. 

Resistance to salvation, Nph. 50. 

Respect of persons, Rom. 99, Jas. 74 sq., 78. 

Responsibility, human, Matt. 387, 415; of gospel hearers, 
Heb 45, 

Rest, promised by Christ, Matt, 214; heavenly, Heb. 84 sq., 
88 sq.; of the Sabbath, John 185 sq. 

Restoration, of the Jews, Rom. 374, 377; of all things, final, 
Luke 256, 338, John 387, Note, Acts 69, 1 Cor. 316 sq., 
321, Eph. 40 sq., Rev. 339, Note. 

Restriction not to be multiplied, Rom. 427, Mote, 429. 

Resurrection of Christ, Matt. 540 sqq., Mark 1°6 sq., 159, 160, 
Luke 385 sqq,, John 603 sqq.; accounts of, not harmo- 
nious, John 603; representation of, by art, Luke 388 ; 
its relation to the ascension, Mark 166, Luke 402, Acts 
8; its agreement with his birth, Luke 387; the central 
truth of the gospel, Acts 436; historic certainty of, 
Matt. 546 sqq., 1 Cor. 311, 327; its effect on Christ, Luke 
283, 387 sq.; predicted by Christ, Matt. 302, 304, 316 sq., 
Luke 151; inseparable from his death, Rom. 156, 158; 
its effect on the faith of the disciples, John 605; the 
first, Acts 443, 446; Col. 23; a triumph of God’s power, 
Rom.154; hymnology: of, Luke 388; importance and 
significance of, Matt. 561 sq., Acts 9, 22, Rom. 61, 65, 1 
Cor, 314, 322; natureof, Luke 387; Old Testament pro- 
phecy of, John 118, Acts 47 sq.; proven by Panl, Acts 
253, 1 Cor. 312; Peter’s testimony to, Acts 46 sq., 49; 
possibility of, Luke 387; power of, Phil. 54 sq.; he of 
the Sanhedrin respecting, Matt. 552 sq; its soteriologi- 
cal effect, ib. 548; witnesses to, Acts 8, 1 Cor. 310 sq. 

Resurrection of the dead, analogies to, 1 Cor. 342: assurance 
of, John 220, Rom. 61, 258; taught by the Bible, Matt. 
401, Mark 121, Rev. 351, 352, 392, 439, 441, de- 
monstrated by Christ, Matt. 399sqq. Luke 309 
sq., John 189, 192; Christ the pledge of, John 
361, 357; illustrated by the creation of man, 1 
Cor, 342; importance of the doctrine, Tim. 99; the 
Lord’s Supper a pledge of, 1 Cor. 214; order of, Matt. 
174, Thess, 74 sqq.; demonstrated by Paul, 1 Cor. 308 
sqq., Tim. 99, Thess. 72 sqq.; the doctrine denied by 
Sadducees and others, Matt. 399 sq., Luke 309, Tim. 99, 
101; early views of, Thess. 74, 

Resurrection body, the, 1 Cor. 336 sq. 

Resurrection of saints at Christ’s death, Matt. 527 sq. 

Retaliation, law of, Thess. 121; divine right of, ib. ib. 

Retirement of Christ, Matt. 106, 221. 

Retribution, future, Matt. 236, Luke 211, Rom. 96 sqq., Thess. 
121, Rev. 269. 

REUSS, Prof., Acts vi., Note. 

Revelation, its advance gradual, Acts 49; the Apocalypse of 
John a, Rev. 77 sq.; inward character of, Rom. 352; 
Christ the central point of, Matt. 3, Acts 252; develop- 
ment of, Matt. 3, Rev. 4; forms of, Th ss. 30; histori- 
cal, ib, ib.; bistory of, Matt. 2 sqq.; by nature, Rom. 83, 
90; threefold nature of, 1b. 82; need of, 1 Cor. 66, Eph. 
119; a new one not to be expected, Thess. 30; objec- 
tions to, Rom. 352; periods of, Matt. 3, Gal. 77, Heb. 
30; distinguished from prophecy, Rey. 5 sq.; the spirit- 
ual and corporeal combined in, Acts 29; subjective 
and objective, Rev, 41 sq.; unity in the history of, Acts 
133, Thess. 30. 

Revelation, Book of, Matt, 28, John 14 8q., 30, Rev. 1 sqq. 

Revenge, Rom. 394, 396, Thess. 92, 100, 1 Pet. 58, 60. 

Revision of the English Bible, Matt, xxi., 1 Cor. vi. 

Revival preachers, Hph, 232. 

Revolution, right of, Rom. 402. 

Rewards, of Christ’s followers, degrees of, 2 Cor. 85 sq., Tim. 
42; not to be demanded, Heb. 119; how far to be de- 
sired, Luke 105; consistent with free grace, Matt. 353, 
357, ‘Tim. 54; promised, Matt. 350 8q., Luke 204, 205, 
279, 280; mentioned by John, John 449, 

— of sin, Rom. 216. 

Rhodes, Acts 383, 

Rich, the, salvation of, difficult, Matt. 345 sq. 

Rich young man, Matt, 344 sqq., Luke 278 sq. 

Richa, site of Jericho, Matt. 369, 

Riches, belong to Christ, Matt. 344; contempt of, Luke 247; 
danger of, ib. 280; deceitfulness of, Matt. 241; distinc- 
tions caused by, Luke 256 ; loss of, Jas, 44; love of, Luke 
249, 278 sqq., Eph. 181; parables concerning, Luke 249 ; 
not an absolute obstacie to salvation, Jas, 78, 131 sqq.; 


trusting in, Mark 101; right use of, Luke 247, 249, 253 
278 sq. 

Riches of God, Rom, 372. 

RICHTER, J. P. F., quoted, Luke 79. 

RIGGENBACH, C. J., biographical notice of, Thess. viii. 

Right eye and band, Matt. 115. 

Right hand of God, Christ at the, Rom. 291. 

Right divine of Kings, Rom. 398, Note, Tit. 22. 

Righteous man, Plato’s, Matt. 511, Luke 373, Rom. 162, 1 
Pet. 48. 

Righteous, the, Matt. 240. 247, Luke 235, Rom. 164 sq. 

Righteousness, armor of, 2 Cor. 110; by faith, Matt. 51, Rom. 
341 sqq., Phil. 54, 57; fruits of, 2 Cor. 111 sq., Jas. 101 
8q., ideas of, Rom. 333 ; imputed, Matt. 390 sq., Rom. 187 
sq., 191 sq., 254, 2 Cor. 46sq.; nature of, Matt. 102, 103, 
1 John 106; its relation to sanctification, 1 Cor. 46, 47 
sq.; self —, Luke 192, Rom. 342, 352; works of, 1 John 
107; by works, see Works; of Abraham, Rom. 145 sqq., 
155; of the Jews, ib. 333; of the law, ib. 343, Phil. 57 ; 
of life, Rom. 258. 

Righteousness of Christ, Matt. 200 sq., 390, John 475, Rom- 
187 sq., 191 sq., 254, 2 Cor. 46, 47. 

Righteousness of God, John 524, Rom. 74 sqq., 125, 126, 129, 
134, 2 Cor. 101, Thess. 116, 121, 2 Pet. 11, 1 John 38, 
89 sq. 

Rings, Jas. 74. 

River of life, Rev. 383, 387. 

Rivers, of Damascus, Acts 170; Gangas and Strymon, 7. 
304. 


Robbers, Matt. 524. 

Robe, purple, Matt. 514. 

Robes, white, Rev. 167, 176, 190. ; 

Rock, building on the, Matt. 145, 147 sqq., Luke 107, 108, 109°; 
Christ the true, Matt. 145, 1 Cor. 197; the church built 
ona, Matt. 293, 296 sqq.; symbolism of the, Rev. 18, 
34, 

Rock of Horeb, tradition respecting, 1 Cor. 197. 

Rocks, testimony of the, Luke 296, 

Roman Catholic church, the, viewed as Antichrist, Thess. 
134; its doctrine of assurance of salvation, Luke 170, 
Acts 150, 1 Cor. 92, 200, Tim. 90; its rites of baptism, 
Mark 70, 1 Cor. 33; massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
the work of, Matt. 264, Note; celibacy of the clergy 
in Matt. 339, Luke 79 sq., 311, 1 Cor. 144, 165; opinions 
of its commentators on the disobedience of the bliud 
men, Matt. 177 ; confession of sins to the priests in, Jas. 
141, 146, 1 John 37 sq., 40; corruption of, Luke 314, 2 
Pet. 37; prayers for the dead in, Tim. 31, 90; its laws 
of divorce, Matt. 115 339, 340, Luke 256; rite of ex- 
treme unction in, Mark 56, Jas. 140; its doctrine of 
fasting, Matt. 122, Luke 90; its doctrine of forgiveness 
of sins before Christ, Rom. 134, MWote; image-worship 
in, Acts 126 sq. ; its doctrine of indulgences, Col. 34, 37; 
its interpretation of certain parables, Matt. 391, Note, 
438, Note; its abuses of the Lord's Supper, 1 Cor. 245; 
laws of marriage and divorce in, Matt. 115, 119, 339, 340, 
Luke 256, Eph. 207, Tim. 50; its dogmas respecting 
Mary, Matt. 232, 258, 259, Luke 21, 34; worship of 
Mary in, Luke 19, 185, John 105. Rom, 176, Tim. 31; 
persecutions by, Matt. 246, 264, Mote, 486, Luke 344, 
Rev. 228; founded on Peter, Rom. 1 sq.; its doctrine of 
the primacy of Peter, Matt. 293, 296 sqq., 366; the fall 
of Peter a type of, Matt. 499; succession of popes in, 
Matt. 293, Acts 20; its doctrine of voluntary poverty, 
Matt. 346; its doctrine of purgatory, ib. 228, 229, 334 
sq., Luke 256, 376, 377, 1 John 40; worship of relics in, 
Acts 354, 356; worship of saints in, 7b. 203 sq., 206, 269, 
Tim. 31; its views of the insufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures, Acts 157, 2 Pet. 51; its misinterpretation of 
Scripture, Matt. 119, Luke 344; its doctrine of self- 
righteousness, Luke 124, 170; appeals to the senses, 
John 472; service of, Rom. 386; supremacy of, Gal. 41; 
symbolized in the Apocalypse, Rev. 302, 309, 312; free- 
dom of its clergy from taxation, Matt. 319; its doctrine 
sheet works, 7b. 122, 438, Note, Luke 123 sq., Rom. 
121, 155. 

Roman citizens, rights of, Acts 307 sq., 405, 431. 

congregation of Christians, Rom. 30 sq. 

empire, Western, Rev. 261, Note. 

justice, Acts 436. 

philosophers, Rom, 82, 84. 

Romans, intolerance of the, Acts 306. 

Romans, Paul’s epistle to the, its authenticity, Rom. 35; its 
characteristics, 2b. v.; contents, 7b. 39, 41 sqq.; integ- 
rity, ib. 35 sq.; language, ib. 36; occasion, ib 36 eqq.; 
pericopes in, ib. 48; place and time of composition, tb. 
39 sq.; significance, 7b. 40 sq., 65; subject, 2b. 77; 
works on, 7b, 48 sqq.; seventh chapter of, works on, 7b. 
224; eighth chapter of, works on, 1b. 266, 295 sq.; ninth 
chapter of, works on, ib. 300, 334; genuineness of the 
last chapter, ib. 425, Note, 

Rome, symbolized by Babylon, Rey. 328, Note; its character, 
Rom. 73; Christians in, ib, 30 sq. 64; compared witn 
Jerusalem, Acts 362; Jews in, Rom. 31 sq.; Paul at, 
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Acts 473 sqq., Rom. 9 sqq.; Peter’s visit to, Rom. 30; 
its population, ib. 64, 

Room, upper, Mark 140, Acts 19, 

Root of David, Rev. 157. 

ROUSSEAU, J. J., quoted, Luke 40. 

RUECKERT, F., quoted, Matt. 60, John 102, Note. 

Rudiments of Christianity, Heb. 113. 

———— of the world, Gal. 96, 98, Col. 44. 

RUFUS, Mark 151, Rom. 447, 448, 

Rulers, divine right of, Rom. 398 sq., Tit. 22; obedience to, 
Acts 75, 77; of the church, their duties, Thess. 90, 96. 

Rule, the Golden, Matt. 143, 146. 

Rules for right and wrong, Col. 165 sq. 

RUSKIN, J., quoted, John 160, Note, 

RUTH, faith of, Matt. 49, 51. 


abeea, Matt. 226. 

abbath, the, use of the term in the Bible, Acts 281; Christ 
the Lord of, Matt. 217 sqq., Mark 32 sq., Luko 93 sq.; 
Christ charged with breaking, Matt. 216 sqq.; his 
example in regard to, John 186, 199; change of the 
day, Matt. 217, 547, Mark 35, John 604, 607, 621, 1 Cor. 
355, Col. 53; hymn on, Matt. 219, Note; importance 
and necessity of, Col. 58; law of, Matt. 219; made for 
man, tb, 217, Mark 32, John 186; miracles of Christ on, 
Luke 93, 94; rules tor its cbservance, Matt. 218 sq, 
Luke 94, John 185, Gal. 109; rest of, John 185; last of 
the Old Covenant, Luke 384; final, Heb. 89. 

, the Christian, fundamental idea of, Joha 185; Jew- 

ish Sabbath law a preparation for, Matt. 218; obliga- 

tion of, Rom. 418, Note. 

, the Jewish, abrogation of, Rom. 123; kept by the 
early Christians, Col. 58, Rom. 414, Note, 418; customs 
on, Luke 223; regard of the Jews for, ib. 369; law of, 
Matt. 218, Mark 32, John 248 sq.; observance of, Matt. 
218, Mark 32, John 185, Gal. 106; relation of Sunday 
to, Matt. 547, Mark 35; travelling on, Matt. 425, 
Mark 32. 

Sibbath-day’s journey, Matt. 425, Mark 32, Acts 18, 23. 

Sackcloth, Matt. 211, Rev. 230. 

Sacraments, duality of, 1 Cor. 197; Paul’s treatment of, Gal. 
91; seals of faith, Rom 149, 155, 156. 

Sacred history, candor of, Acts 212 xq. 

Sacrifice, of Christ, Eph. 178, Heb. 158 sq.. 172, 1 John 33; 
of the godly, Rom. 389; in the mass, Heb, 169. 

Sacrifices, disparagement of, Heb. 147; law of, subservient 
to the law of love, Matt. 219; significance and value 
of, Mark 92, Rom. 135, Heb..215 sq.; spiritual, 1 Pet. 
33, 36; among the Greeks, 1 Cor. 169, Note. 

Sadducees, the, doctrines of, Matt. '71, 399 sq.; relation of 
Herod to, 7b. 262, Mark 74; hypocrisy of, Matt. 289 sq.; 
their attacks on Christ, ib. 287, 399 sqq., Mark 121, 
aos 308 sqq.; their assault on the apostles, Acts 

3 8q. 

Seecularia, 1 Cor. 123. 

Safed, Matt. 104. 

St. Bartholomew’s Day, massacre of, Matt. 264, Note, 265. 

St. Paul’s Bay, Acts 460. : 

Saints, Col. 10; an appellation of Christians, Acts 169, 170, 
Ron. 64, 66, Eph. 21, Philem. 14; communion of, John 
522 sq.; intercession of, Mark 82,1 John 46, Rev. 159; 
invocation of, Tim. 31,2 Pet. 18; to judge the world, 
1 Cor. 122 sqq., 127 sq.; perseverance of the, see Perse- 
verance ; worship of, Acts 203 sq.; in Ossar’s house- 
hold, Phil. 76. 

Salamis, Acts 242. 

Salem, John 141, Heb. 126. 

Saliva, remedial use of, by the ancients, Mark 70, John 307. 

Salmone, Acts 455. 

Salmonetta, Acts 460. 

SALOME, daughter of Herodias, Matt, 58, 262. 

, wife of Zebedee, Matt, 258, 259, 362 sq, 529, Mark 
106, Luke 82 sq., John 4. 

Salt, figurative use of the term, Matt. 103 sq., Mark 90 sqq., 
Luke 231 sq., Col. 81. 

Salutation, the angelic, Luke 19 sq. 

Salutations, use of, Matt. 118, 187; eastern forms of, Luke 
167, Rom. 57, Thess. 11; of Paul, Rom. 57, 64, 446, 450, 
Phil. 76, Philem. 12. 

§alvation, interest of angels in, Luke 40, Eph. 120, Tim. 66; 
assurance of, Luke 170, Acts 150, Rom. 161 sq., 261, 264, 
282, 291, 1 Cor. 92, 200, Eph. 50, Tim. 90, 1 Jchn 127, 
176; not to be bought by beneficence, Luke 249; cer- 
tainty of, Rom. 168, 277, 281, 289, 291; only through 
Carist, Matt. 229, Acts 74, 309 sq., Phil. 17; the foun- 
dation of the Christian system, Rom. 138 sq.; its con- 
ditions, John 137, 222, Acts 68 *q., Eph. 49 sq., 84; 
course of, Eph. 84; work of, difficult, 7b. 128; divine 
and human agency in, 2b. 128, 188, Phil. 16 sq., 43, 
Thess. 87, Heb. 80; offered entire, Heb. 88; extent of 
the offer, Rom. 136, Tim. 28, 30; efficiency of faith in, 
Acts 309 sq., 1 Cor. 48, 1 John 1648sq.; fidelity in work- 
ing out, Thess. 70; of the Gentiles, Bom. 100, 103, 136, 








140; by grace, Acts 284, 285, Eph. 80, 84; of uncon- 
verted heathen, Matt. 449, John 322 sq., Rom. 99, 103;: 
of the Jews, Rom. 74, 299 sqq.; a new life, Col. 48; of* 
ministers, Luke 108; morality not sufficient for, Acts 
204; nature of, Rom, 73, Phil. 16 sq.; order of, Acts 53, 
258; a personal matter, Heb. 112; plan of, Rom. 135,, 
142, 169, 289, 1 Cor. 47 8q., 57, 2 Cor, 103; may be- 
resisted, Eph. 50; of the rich, Matt. 345; false security’ 
of, 1 Cor, 200; its proximity to sorrow, Rom, 331 ;; 
three stages in its attainment, 1 Cor. 350; universal,, 
Rom. 189; way of, Matt. 143, 146, Acts 205, 309 sq. 

Salzburg, inscription at, Luke 296. 

Salzburgers, Acts 224. 

Samaria, John 152. 

Samaritan woman, the, John 150 sqq. 

Samaritans, Matt. 185; Christ’s regard for, Luke 264; theiy 
hostility to Christ, ib. 163; reception of the gospel by, 
Fig! 146; their hostility to the Jews, Luke 161, John 

6. 

Samothrace, Ac s 303, 

Sanctification, defined, Thess. 64, 98; gradual, ib. 94; the 
work of the Holy Snirit, John 520, 1 Cor. 126, 1 Pet. 12; 
its relation to justification, see Justification; the 
necessary result of redemption, 1 Cor. 118; its relut'on 
to righteousn-ss, 76. 46 sqq. 

Sanctuary, the heavenly, Acts 144. 

Sandals, Acts 122. 

Sanhedrin, derivation of the word, John 362, Note; sketch of 
the, 2b. 362 sq. ; its authority, Matt. 485, John 363, 563, 
Rom. 3; composition of the, Matt. 58 sq., John 363, Acts 
72, 93; its officers, John 130, 363; one in every c-ty, 
Matt. 95, 113, 188, John 309 ; its place of meeting, Matt. 
502; embassy to John, John 83 sq., 88; proceedings 
against Christ, Matt. 385 sqq., 491, 502, Mark 115 sq. ; 
bribery used by the, Matt. 552; fanaticism of, John 264; 
meanness of, Matt. 552; anxiety of, respecting Obrist’s 
resurrection, 7b. 538; Paul’s defence before, Acts 407 


sqq. 

Sapphire, Rev. 386. 

Saracens, their invasion of Syria, Rev. 207, Note, 214. 

SARAH, a type of the church, Gal. 115 8qq., 120 sqq.; Eliza- 
beth compared to, Luke 17. 

Sardis, Rey. 125; church at, ib. 128, 409. 

Sardius, Rey. 20, 386. 

Sardonyx, Rev. 386. 

Sarepta, widow of, Luke 73 sq. 

Saron, see Sharon. 

SATAN, use of the word, Matt. 81, 307, 303, 1 Cor. 212, Note ; 
abode of, 2 Pet. 30, Rev. 349; threefold activity of, 
Thess. 48 sq.; an accuser, Rev. 249; agency of in 
Adam’s fall, Rom. 175 sq.; an adversary, Matt. 86, 
Thess. 48, 50, 1 Pet. 30, 90, 92: prince of powers of the 
air, Eph.73 8q.; an angel of light, 2 Cor. 183; Apoca- 
lyptic doctrine of, Rev. 403; condemnation of, Tim. 
89, 40; delivering unto, 1 Cor. 110 sq., Tim. 26; depth 
of, Rev. 29; downfall of, Luke 168, Tim. 39 sq., Rev. 
238, 248; appearance of to Eve, 2 Cor.178; head of the 
Kingdom of Evil, Matt. 226; connection of with moral 
evil, Acts 86, Rom. 450; fear of, Luke 196 sq.; gradual 
influence of, Acts 86; Kingdom of, Matt. 223 sq., Luke 
69, 344, Eph. 73 sq., 227, Heb. 64, Rev. 426; compared 
to a lion, 1 Pet. 90, 92; loosing of, Rev. 355, 442; con- 
test of with Micha-l, Jude 19, 25; names of, Rev. 241, 
Note; Paul’s allusions to, Rom. 454; personality of, 
Matt. 81, 247, 451, Luke 66, 130, 185, 331, John 292, 299, 
Acts 86, 1 Cor. 141, 2 Cor. 35, Eph. 86, Heb, 64,1 Pet. 
92,1 John 106 sq, Rev. 118; pow: r of, 1 Cor, 110 sq.; 
punished, Rev. 344; references to, Rev. 241, Note ; 
symbolized by aserpent, John 133, 2 Cor. 178; sym- 
bolic reference to, Rev, 28, 36; synagogue of, ib. 29, 
117; the tempter, 1 Cor. 141; throne of, Rev. 115; 
work of, 2 Cor. 66 sq., Thess. 48 sq., 1 John 107; called 
god of this world, 2 Cor. 66 sq. 

SAUL, Rom. 57 sq. 

——, King, Acts 249, 

Saved, relative number of the, Rom. 197. 

SAVIOUR, tit’e of Christ, Luke 37, Ac's 99, Tit. 6; title of 
God, Tit. 6. 

Savor, 2 Cor. 40 

SCEVA, see Skeuas. 

SCHILLER, quoted, Matt. 215, Acts 405, Rom. 90, 321, Note, 
Rev. 397, Note. 

Schisms, 1 Cor, 27, 233. 

Schools, Jewish, Acts 399. 

Science, authority of, Rev. 179; false, Tim, 75; modesty of 
true, Rom. 330, Note ; its relations to religion, ib. w. ; 
its tendency, Matt. 58. 

Scoffers, 2 Pet. 43. 

Scourging, modes of, Matt. 512 sq., Luke 205, 2 Cor. 187; of 
Christ, Matt. 512 sq., Mark 149, Luke 366, John 567, 

Scribes, age of, Luke 62; duties of, Matt. 58 sq., 251 sq. ; cha- 
racterized by Christ, Luke 313; their hostility to 
Christ, Matt. 276, 278, 502, Mark 64, 74 sq. 

Scriptures, Holy, additions to, Mark 32; allegorism of, Rev 
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11; authenticity of, Thess. 163; authority of, Tim. 108 
8q., 110; as canon, Matt. 13 sqq.; their testimony to 
Christ, John 196; Christ’s testimony to, Luke 94, 257, 
394; the foundation of the church, Eph 103; the only 
instrumentality in the church, Acts 106; duty of the 
church to circulate, Eph. 119; definition of the term, 
Matt. 8 sq, ; designations of, ib. 10 sq. ; difficulties of, 7b. 
371 sq., 505, 2 Pet. 51, 53; expositiow of, Matt. 16, Col. 
29; fulfillment of, John 588, Acts 22; the word of God, 
Matt. 10,12, Acts 376, Thess, 43, Heb, 93; import of, 
Matt. 15; importance and value of, Eph. 120 sqq., Tim. 
110 sq. ; inspiration of, see Inspiration ; the letter of es- 
teemed by the Rabbins, John 196; obscurity of, 2 Pet. 
51; Paul's use of, Acts 318, 319 ; [portions of rejected by 
the Sadducees, Matt. 399 sq.; searching, John 195; 
spiritual meaning of, Heb. 87; sufficiency of, John 
478, Acts 157, Tim. 110; symbolism of, Rev. 11 sqq. ; 
typism of, ib. ib. ; unity of, Gal. 71; use of, Acts 282, 
Rom, 426, 431 sq., Tim. 109, 110; writers of, Matt. 13. 
(See Bible.) 
Scripture Lessons, ancient, Matt. 37. 
Sea, the, symbol of nations, Matt, 93, 272, 324, 410, John 137, 
Jas, 39, Rev. 17 sq., 33 sq., 197, 361 sqq.; symbol of the 
soul, Jas. 44; terrors of, removed by Christ, Matt. 272; 
of glass, in the Apocalypse, Rev, 153 sq., 290. 
Seal, symbolical meaning, Rom. 149, 1 Cor. 181, 2 Cor. 24, 
Tim. 99. 
Seals, the seven, Rev. 29, 164 sqq., 168, 170 sqq., 201 sq. 212 
sqq, 416, 417. 
Sealed, the, Rev. 184, 186, 193. 
Sealing, of believers, Rom. 168, Eph. 44 sq., 50, 172. 
meaning of the term in the Apocalypse, Rev. 183, 
185, 186, 417. 
of Christ’s tomb, Matt. 537. 
Searching the Scriptures, J hn 195. 
Seasons. in Palestine, Matt. 266, Luke 35 sq., 354; symbolism 
of, Rev. 33. 
Seat, chief, Matt. 410; Moses’, 7b, 409. 
Sebaste, Acts 142, 454, 
Secret sins, Eph, 180. 
Sectarianism, Rom. 443, 447, Note, 1 Cor. 31, 2 Cor. 190. 
Sects of Jews, Matt. 400. 
Secular, use of the word, 1 Cor. 123. 
SECUNDUS, Acts 367. 
Security, carnal, 1 Cor. 201; false, 7b. 200. 
Seed of Abraham, Gal. 75 sq. 
Seed, the word of God like, Matt. 241 sq., 1 Pet. 29. 
Seeing God, Matt. 103, John 77. 
Seeking Christ, John 251. 
——— God, Acts 330. 
Seleucia, Acts 242. 
Self-abasement of the apostles, Acts 144. 
Self-conditioning of God, Eph. 66. 
Self-consciousness of Christ, Luke 291. 
Self-deception, 1 John 39. 
Self-defence, Luke 344. 
BSelf-denial, Luke 149 sq., Rom. 427, 1 Cor. 181, 216, 220; of 
Christ, 2 Cor, 141, 147; of Paul, 1 Cor. 181. 
Self-exaltation, Gal. 152. 
Self-examination, 1 Cor. 241, 242, 244, 2 Cor. 218, 1 John 56. 
Self-praise, Thess. 34, 
Self-righteousness, Luke 118, 241, Rom, 352. 
Self-seeking, Gal. 152. 
Self-will of Peter, John 408. 
Selfishness, Luke 272. 
Semi-Pelagianism, Rom, 139,194 sq. 
SENECA, related to Gallio, Acts 336; Paul’s acquaintance 
with, Phil. 76, Note ; quoted, Acts 336, Rom, 89, 
Sensuality, Col. 66, Thess, 65; resulting from apostasy, Rom. 
85; hostile to Christian life, Phil, 63 

Sentence, judicial, Roman and Jewish law concerning, Matt. 
493; of Christ, ib. 493, 502, Luke 365. 

S:paration, from the church, when allowable, 2 Cor. 120 sq. ; 
of righteous and wicked, Matt, 247. 

Beparatists, Jude 28. 

Sepulchre, of Christ, its locality, Luke 383; Church of the 
Holy, Matt. 520 sq. 

Sepulchres, around Jerusalem, Matt, 413 ; whited, 7b, <b, 

Seraphim, the, Rev. 19. 

SERG1US PAULUS, Acts 243, 

Sermon, the, its purpose and characteristics, Matt. 29 sq.; its 
theme, 7b. 30 sq., 34; division, ib. 34.sq.; execution, ib. 
35; delivery, 7b. 2b. 

Sermon on the mount, the, accounts of, compared, Matt, 99 
sqq., Luke 100 sq.; analysis of, Matt. 97 sqq., 104 sqq., 
112 8q., Luke 101 ; falss applications of, Matt. 106 ; a dedi- 
eatory discourse, Luke 96; its relation to heathen pre- 
cepts, Matt. 106; occasion, ib. 100, Luke 103; t me and 
place of its delivery, Matt. 100, Luke 100; works on, 
Matt. 98. 

Sermons, collections of, Matt. 33, 35; installation, Rom. 442; 
long, Acts 370. 

Serpent, the, described, John 132, Note; its symbolical mean 
ing, ib. 133, 2 Cor, 178, Tim. 34, Rev. 22, 246; the apos- 








tles to be like, Matt. 188; brazen, John 132, 

Serpents, taking up of, Mark 162. 

Servant, use of the term in the New Testament, Rev. 188, 
Note; Christ a, Luke 229, Acts 68; of Christ, Rom. 58, 

Servants, their relations and duties to masters, Eph. 216, 218; 
Col. 77 sqq.; parable of the, Luke 203 sqq.; of Christ, 
his representatives, Matt. 200. 

Service of Christ, Matt. 161. 

of God, John 166, Rom. 69, 

of love in the church, Matt, 366. 

Servitude, Hebrew, John 289. 

Servus Servorum, Matt, 91. 

Seven, symbolism of the number, Matt. 28, 49, 125, 183, 236 
8q., 332, 334, Rom. 361, 2 Pet. 28, Jude 23 sq., Rev. 15; 
characteristic number of the Apocalypse, Rev. 81. 

appointment of the, Acts 104 sqq. 

churches of Asia, Matt. 237, Rev. 28, 90. 

Council of, Matt. 113. 

epochs in church history, Rev. 317, Note. 

— sevens, parallels of, 2b. 86. 

Seventy, symbolism of the number, Luke 166, Rev. 16, 

———,, Council of, see Sanhedrin. 

———, sending out of the, Luke 166 sqq., 169 sq. 

Seventy ‘imes seven, Matt, 332 sq., 334. 

SEVERINUS, Mat. 268. 

Sexes, relacion of the, Eph. 205, Note. 

Shadow, symbolism of, Rev. 19. 

SHAKSPEARK, quoted, Matt. 89, Luke 78, Rom. 152, Note, 
Thess. 118, Note, James 81. 

SHAMMAI, Rabbi, Matt. 115, 338. 

Shark, Jonah’s whale supposed to be a, Matt. 225. 

Sharon, plain of, Acts 186. 

Sheba, queen of, Matt, 226. 

SHEBA, Acts 21. 

Shechem, John 153, 

Sheep, eastern custom respecting, John 319, Note; used as @ 
Sgare, Matt, 325, 448 sq., Luke 236, John 639 sq., 1 
Pet, 48. 

Shekel, Matt. 317 sq., 462, 464. 

Shekinah, Matt. 287, 308, Luke 153, John 73, Rom. 331. 

Shelah, Luke 212. 

Sheol, Matt. 114, 211, 293, 298, Luke 254, Rev. 165. 

Shepherd, used asa figure, Luke 236, 242; Christ the good, 
John 317 sqq., 321, 331, 1 Pet. 87; and cardinals, anec- 
dote of, Col. 30. 

Shew-bread, Matt. 217, Mark 32. 

Shilling, Matt. 332. 

Ships of the ancients, Acts 455, 457, 459, 460. 

Shipwrecks of Paul, Acts 461. 

Shofaroth, Luke 315. 

Shrines of Diana, Acts 360. 

Sibyl, Rev. 9. 

Sichem, John 153. ? 

Sick, the, healed by Paul, Acts 353, 354 sq.; prayer for, Jas. 
138 sqq.; recovery of, ib, ib.; visiting, ib. 144. 

Sidon, Matt. 210. 

Sighing of Christ, Matt. 288, Mark 70, 74, 75. 

Sight, faith without, John 622, 

Sign, demanded by the Jews, Matt. 225, 230, 287 sq., Mark 
74, 75, Luke 186 sqq., John 117, 217; of the Messiah, 
Matt, 225, 428, 

Signs, desire for in the hearts of Christians, Luke 268; sought 
after by the Jews, 1 Cor. 38; symbolis:n of, Rev. 35; 
of Christ’s scond coming, Luke 323 sqq.; of the sky, 
uncertain, Matt. 288; of the times, tb. 287 sq., Luke 
209; of the weather, among the Jews, Matt. 287, Luke 


208. 

SILAS, Acts 288, 295, 296, Thess. 9 sq., 1 Pet. 94. 

Silence, enjoined by Christ on those healed, Matt. 151, 7 
220, 308, Mark 50,70, Luke 85, 141, 149; enjoined on 
women in the church, 1 Cor, 296 sq.; expressive, 1 Pet. 
62; of Christ, Matt, 234, 492, 494, 510, Luke 358, 363, 
367; of Scripture, Heb. 128; in heaven, Rev. 202. 

Siloam, pool of, Luke 212, John 181 sq., 308, 314, 

SILVANUS, Thess. 9 sq., 1 Pet. 94. 

Silver, pieces of, Matt, 464, 

SIMEON, in the temple, Luke 44; song of, 2b. 45. 

————,, a cousin of Christ, Matt. 256, Note. 

SIMON. a name common among the Jews, Matt, 257, 

. bishop of church +t Pella, John 10 sq. 

, the Cananite, Matt. 182, 255 sqq., Luke 96, 

, of Cyrene, Matt. 519 sq., 529, Luke 369, 370, 

, brother of Jesus, Matt. 255 sqq. 

, the leper, Matt, 462. 

Peter, see Peter. 

the Pharisee, Luke 120 sqq. 

the high priest, Matt, 385. » 

the sorcerer, Acts 142, 144, 145, 147 sqq. 

- Zelotes, Matt. 182, 255, Luke 96. 

Simonianism, 2 Pet. 29, 

Simony, Acts 149, 151 sq. 

Sin, defined, 1 John 100, 106; of Adam, Rom. 173 sqq., 191 
sqq-, 1 Cor. 339, Tim. 34; atonement for, Heb. 102; God 
not the author of, Rom, 90, 125, Jas. 55 sq.; body of, 
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Rom, 203 sq., 206 sq.; the body the seat of, ib. 207, 209, 
215; the Christian dead to, ib. 199, 201, 204 sq.; climax 
of, Rom. 91, Thess, 66; confession of, 1 John 37, 40, 62; 
consciousness of, Eph. 120; corruption of, ib. 82, 1 John 
106; darkness of, John 61; dangerous element of, Eph. 
165; unto death, 1 John 171, 172, 175 sq., 179; its rela- 
tion to death, Rom. 176, 180, 196, 257, 263. 1 Cor. 332 
8qq., Heb. 63; deliverance from the power of, Heb. 63; 
connection with disease, Jas. 145; essence of, Luke 241, 
Eph. 82; of Eve, Luke 69, Rom. 176, 190, Tim, 34; ex- 
cuses for, Jas. 55; falling into, Matt. 499 sqq.; its ef- 
fects on the human features, Jolin 160; its relation to 
the flesh, Rom. 253, Eph. 179 sqq.; forgiveness of, see 
Forgiveness ; fruit of its service, Rom. 216; its antithe- 
sis to grace, 1b. 300 sqq., 327 sq. ; heaven the first thea- 
tre of, Eph. 40; of ignorance, Heb. 178; its.relation to 
law, Rom. 196 sq., 215, 224, 232 sq., 245, 1 Cor. 348; 
names of, Rom, 196; nature of, 1 John 106; not to be 
overcome by nature, Rom, 245; origin of, tb. 196, Eph 
83, Jas. 55 sq. ; original, Matt. 50,325, Rom. 178, Note, 191 
8qq., Eph. 76; perception of, 1 John 36 sq.; permitted, 
not ordained, Rom, 330; power of, Col. 49 ; punishment, 
of, John 306, 313, Rom. 90, 134, 2 Pet. 44; release from, 
Rom, 204; slavery to, 7b. 246; against the Holy Spirit, 
see Holy Spirit; universality of, Rom. 125, Eph. 82, 174; 
variety of. Luke 241, Eph. 82; wilful, Heb. 178. 

Sinai, Mt., Matt. 105, Acts 122, Gal. 114 sq. 

Sinaitic MSS. of New Testament, Matt. xx., 565, Acts vii. 

Sincerity, John 137. 

at worship, Eph. 194; in the Sunday-School, 
ry 


. ib. 

Sinlessness of Christ, Luke 68 sq., 360, 367, John 294 sq., 300, 
2 Cor, 101, Heb. 98 sq.; of Christians, 105, 108. 

Sinner, use of the term, Matt. 170, Luke 121 sqq. 

Sinners, Christ s intercourse with, Mark 28 sq. ; proper feeling 
towards, Rom. 338; sought after by God, Luke 236; re- 
lation of the law to, Rom. 232 sq.; called liars, 2b. 117 ; 
work of, in conversion, 1 Cor. 128. 

Sins, catalogues of, Rom. 88; of Christians, 1 John 101 sq., 
105, 108 ; forgiveness of, see Forgiveness; of omission, 
Matt. 449, Jas. 121, 123; secret, Eph. 180; small, Jas. 79, 
1 John 39. 

Sion, Mt., Rev. 291, Note. 

Sisters of Charity, T:m. 61. 

Sisters of Jesus, Matt. 256 sqq., Mark 53. 

Six, symbolism of the number, Matt. 125, John 106, Rev. 15, 
31 


Six hundred sixty-six, Rev. 271 sq. 

Skepticism, John x., 1 Cor. 341. 

SKEUAS, Acts 353 ; sons of, ib. ib. 

Slavery, American, 1 Cor. 153; ancient, Eph. 218, Philem. 19, 

Note, 21; Hebrew, John 289; relation of Christianily to, 
1 Cor. 155, Eph. 218, Tim. 68, 70, Philem, 29, 1 Pet. 40; 
Seeer of Epistle to Philemon to, Philem. 29 sqq. ; sin 
of, 2b. 30. 

Slaves, their duties to masters, 1 Cor, 153 sq., Tim. 68; Greek 
Me Roman, Philem. 19, Wote, 21; emancipation of, 
ab, 24, 

Sleep, illustrative of neglect, Matt. 244, 246; of disciples in 
the garden, Matt. 479, Mark 143 sq., Luke 347; in 
church, Acts 370; death compared to, Matt. 175, Luke 
142, John 344, Thess. 77. 

Sleepiness, spiritual, Matt. 438 sq. 

Smoke, symbolism of, Rev. 199, 291. 

Smyrna, Rey. 117. 

Sobriety, Eph. 194. 

Social relations of the Christian life, Acts 369, 376, Eph. 187 


8q. 

Social nature of Paul, 2 Cor. 124 sq. 

Socialism, Christian, 2 Cor. 144, 147. 

SOCRATES, anecdote of, 2 Pet. 23; humility of, Matt. 102, 
Rey. 2; supposition respecting, Acts 332. 

Sodom, Matt. 211, Luke 167, Rev. 225, 231. 

Solafidianism, Rom. 136, Note, 139. 

Soldiers, testimony of to Christ, Matt. 528, Luke 381 8q.; 
John’s advice to, Luke 56; their profession consistent 
with fear of God, Acts 196; lawfulness of their voca- 
tion, Luke 56; mercenary, Matt. 553; religious move- 
ment among, tb, 156. 

Solidarity, defined, Jas. 119, Note; of earthly and heavenly in- 
terests, Phil. 74. 

Solomon, apparel of, Mark 81; Jewish estimation of, Matt. 
184; traditions concerning, Luke 187. s 

Solomon’s porch, John 330, Acts 66. 

Somnambulists, Matt. 271, Acts 36. 

Son, name applied to Christ, Matt. 77. 

Son of David, Matt. 176, John 99. 

Son of God, Matt. 272, 492, 494, John 96, 98. : 

Son of man, Daniel's use of the term, Matt. 161; a title of 
Christ, Matt. 160, 217, 428, Mark 32, John 97 sqq., 383, 
Acts 135, 1 Cor. 71, Rev. 104. 

Song, Christian, Eph. 192, Col. 72 sq. 

— of the angels, Luke 38 sq., 40, 

— of Elizabeth, Luke 28, 28, 


—— of Mary, Luke 25, 28. 

— of Moses and the Lamb, Rev, 31. 

—- the new, Rev. 30, 160, 277 sq., 280, 284, 290, 

— of the redeemed in heaven, Rev. 184, 190. 

— of Simon, Luke 45, 46. 

Sons of God, Matt, 103, Rom, 259 sq., 263, 272, Heb, 34 sq. See 
Adoption, 

Sons of thunder, Matt. 182, Mark 37, John 5. 

Sonship with God, John 67. See Adoption. 

of Ohrist, Matt. 319, John 187, Rom. 56, 

Sop, Matt. 470. 

SOPATER, Acts 367. 

Sophists, Tim. 69. 

SOPHOCLES, quoted, Rom. 101, 122, 

Sorcerer, Elymas the, Acts 242 sq. 

Sorcery, Rev. 212, 

Sorrow, scenes of in Christ's life, Matt. 214; for the dead, 
Thess. 73 8q., 77: godly, 2 Cor. 129, 133 sqq.; transitions 
‘ig joy to, Matt, 374; its proximity to salvation, Rom. 


SOSIPATER, Rom. 452. 

SOSTHENES, Acts 336, 1 Cor. 20. 

Soul. the, definition of the term, Matt. 404, 479, Rom. 233 sq., 
1 Cor. 62, Thess, 95, 98; its relation to the body, Matt. 
479, Rom, 232 sqq., 1 Cor. 62, 2 Cor. 205; its state after 
death, Luke 256, Phil. 26, Thess. 78 ; death of, Rom. 176 
immortality of, Matt. 196, Mark 121, Luke 198, 310 sq., 
Thess. 77 ; loss of, Matt. 303 sq. ; distinguished from the 
milk 1 Cor. 62, Thess. 95, 98 ; value of, Matt. 306, Rom. 

Souls, care of, the minister’s duty, Jude 31. 

—, transmigration of, Matt. 262, John 306. 

— under the altar, Rev. 30, 174 8qq. 

Sovereignty of God, Acts 99, Rom. 118, 278, 313, 314, 328 sqq., 
332, 375. 

———_ of Christ, final, Phil. 38. 

Sowing, spiritual use of the term, Matt. 241 sq., John 164 «q., 
Gal. 152 sq. 

Spain, jee 441, 443; Paul’s proposed journey to, ib. 11, Note, 





Speech, faculty of, Acts 36 sq., Jas. 103, 108; an index of «ha- 
racter, Matt. 225; to be used in praises of God, ib, 36 
sq.; Ohristian, characteristics of, Eph. 174, Col. 81. 

Spices, used for embalming, Luke 383. 

Spikenard, Matt. 463. 

SPINOZA, quoted, John 339. 

Spirit, use of the term, Matt. 479, John 230, Rom. 232 sqq, 1 
Cor. 62, 2 Cor. 205, Thess. 95, 98. 

Spirit, of adoption, Rom. 260 sq., 295 sq. 

of bondage, tb. ib. 

of Christ, 1. 257. 

freedom of, 2 Cor. 47, 51, 58, 60. 

of God, Rev. 39. 

of holiness, Rom. 62. 

Holy, see Holy Spirit. 

life of the, Rom. 295 sq. 

—— Willingness of the, Matt. 480. 

witness of the, see Holy Spirit. 

of the world, Matt. 209, 1 Cor. 60. 

Spirit of the law, Matt. 119, Rom. 222 sq., 2 Cor. 47 sq., 51, 60. 

of Christ’s precepts, Luke 105. 

Spirits, trying the, 1 John 137 sq. 

, fallen, 1 Cor. 128, 212. 

in prison, preaching of Christ to, 1 Pet. 63 sq., 66, 67 
sqq., 75. 

——-—, the seven, Rev. 91, 125. 

Spiritual, proper use of the word, Rev. 98, Note. 

Spiritual and corporeal combined in God’s revelations, Acts 29, 

Spiritual body, the, 1 Cor. 336, 338. 

Spiritual man, the, 1 Cor. 65, 66, 

Spiritualism, Luke 257, Rom. 139, Eph. 66, Note. 

Spirituality, Matt. 134, John 161 sq. 

Spring in Palestine, Matt. 266. 

Spitting, Matt, 493. 

“ Stabat Mater,’ John 585. 

Star of the magi, Matt. 57 sq., 59, 60. 

——, the morning, Rev. 124 sq. 

STARKE, CHRIS., biographical sketch, Matt. viii., Note; Bi- 
belwerk of, Rev.405. 

Stars, falling of the, Matt. 427 sq.; the seven, Rev. 125; sym- 
bolism of the, ib. 34 sq., 197, 205, 208; worship of, Acts 
125. ; 

State, the, relations of the church to, see Church ; a divine in- 
stitution, Rom. 402; its duty in reference to marriage, 
1 Cor. 145; submission to its authority, Rom. 401. 

Stater, Matt. 319 sq. 

Stations, spuriousness of, Luke 368. 

Statistics, religious, Matt. 563. 

Steadfastness of Christians, 1 Cor. 25. 

STEPHANAS, 1 Cor. 359. 

STEPHEN, Acts 105, 108 sqq., 113 sq., 134 sqq. 

Steward, Matt. 354, 1 Cor. 88, 187. 

Stewardship, Christian, 1 Cor. 90.sqq., 187, Jas. 132, 1 Pet. 78, 
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Stocks, Acts 36, ‘ 

Stoics, philosophy of the, Acts 323, 327, 

Stone, Christ a living, 1 Pet. 32; corner, Matt. 388, 392, Luke 
304, 1 Cor. 75, 78; of stumbling, Rom. 327; the white, 
Rey. 29, 120 sq. 

Stones, precious, of the Apocalypse, Rev. 20 sq. 

Storm, symbolism of the, Rev. 19. 

Storms in the Hast, Matt. 145,161. 

Straight, street in Damascus, Acts 163, 

Straining wine, Matt, 413. 

STRAUSS, V., poem of, quoted, John 60, Note. 

Strife, the Christian life a, Rom. 215, Tim. 26 ; occasioned by 
the gospel, Luke 209 ; theological, Matt. 128. 

Striking in the face, 2 Cor. 185. 

Stripes, punishment by, Matt, 512 sq., Luke 205, 2 Cor. 187. 

trong, the, their conduct toward the weak, Rom, 414 sqq., 
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Strymon, river, Acts 304. 

Stumbling, stone of, Rom. 327. 

Subjection of Christ, 1 Cor. 320 sq. 

Submission, Christian, Acts 386 sq., Heb. 202; to rightful au- 
thority, Rom. 398 sq., 401. 

Substitution in Christ’s death, Eph. 118, 1 Pet. 47. 

Suffering, connected with glory, Luke 155; 
through, Rom, 162. 

Sufferings of Christ, effect of, Heb. 55, 106; connected with 
his glory, Luke 358, Heb. 55; compared to birth-pangs, 
John 497, 503; peculiar, Luke 349; Peter’s view of, 
Acts 48 sq.; physical, Matt. 523; prophesied, Acts 446, 
448, 


perfection 


Sufferings of Christians, blessedness of, Phil. 25,1 Pet. 81 sqq.; 
Christ’s sympathy in, Col. 37, Heb. 55; a means of fur- 
thering the gospel, Tim. 96; purpose of, Heb. 106, 202; 
value of, Thess, 37. 

Sufficiency of the Scriptures, John 478, Acts 157, Tim. 110, 

Suicide, Matt. 507. 

Sun, the, an emblem of Christ, Luke 50; darkening of, Matt. 
427 ; symbolism of, Rev, 34, 246, 

Sunday, observance of, by the early Christians, Acts 368 sq.; 
beginning of the history of, John 621; relation of the 
Jewish Sabbath to, Matt. 547, Mark 35; duty of the 
Christian state to, Matt. 547; symbolism of, Rev. 28. 
See Sabbath. 

Sunday, Palm, Matt. 533. 

Sunday-School, the, not to take the place of family training, 
Eph. 213, Note, 

Sunday-school scholars, Matt, 323, 

singing, Eph. 194. 

Sunshine, symbolism of, Rev. 19. 

Supererogation, doctrine of, 1 Cor. 187, 191, 196. 

Supremacy of Peter, sce Peter, primacy of. 

Swearing, see Oaths, Profanity. 

Sweat, bloody, Luke 347. 

Swine, subject to fright, Matt. 166; destruction of at Gadara, 
26. 165 sq., 167, Mark 46 sq., Luke 135 sqq.; Jews for- 
bidden to keep, Matt. 165, Mark 47; unclean by the 
Mosaic law, Matt. 139, 

Sword, use of the, Mat. 486 sq., Luke 343, 344, 352. 

Sycamine tree, Luke 260, 

Sycamore tree, Luke 285, 

Sychar, John 153, 

Symbol, a form of revelation, John 503, Rev. 11 sqq. 

Symbolism, of colors, Rev. 16 sq.; Greek and Hebrew, con- 
trasted, ib. 106, Note; of Jewish law, Matt. 217; of 
heathen mythology, Rom. 90; of numbers, Matt. 49, 
183, Rev. 14 sqq., 29, Note; of the Old Testament, Mart. 
7, 278, Tim. 23, Heb. 154; of human relations, Rev. 
24; of the Scriptures, 1b, 11 sqq.; works on, Matt. 183, 
Rey. 12, Note, 14. 

Symbols, in the Apocalypse, Rev. 79; used by Christ, John 
167, 480; assigned to the four Gospels, Matt. 25 sq.; 
of Israel, in the Old Testament, John 480. 

SYMEON, Acts 239, 

Sympathy of Christ, Heb. 98 sqq. 

Synagogue, the germ of the church, Matt. 95; ruler of the, 
ib. 173 8q.; services of the, Luke 72 sq. 

of Satan, Rey, 28. 
of the libertines, Acts 109. 

Synagogues, in Jerusalem, Matt. 95, Acts 109; built by indi- 
viduals, Luke 110, 

Synod, the first, Acts 290; of Dort, Rom, 329, Note. 

SYNTYCHE, Phil. 64. 

ran Acts 383, 

rophenician, Mark 67. 

Syrtis, Acts 457, 

SYZYGUS, Phil. 65, 


abernacle, the} Jewish, Acts 129 sq., Heb. 141 sq ; the 
heavenly, Ib. 156 sq. 
abernacles, feast of, John 239, 256, 277. 
TABITHA, Acts 186 6q. 
Table, posture of Orientals at, Matt. 170, 410, 467, 469. Luke 
835; chief seat at, Matt, 410; symbolica! meaning of 
the word, Rom, 363. 





Table of the Lord, 1 Cor. 312. 

Tables, washing of, Mark 65; of the law, Matt. 344. 

Tablet, writing, Luke 26. 

Tabor, Mt., description of, Matt. 556; its connection with 
the Mount of Beatitudes, ib. 105; traditionally the 
scene of the Transfiguration, ib. 306, 311, Luke 152 sq., 
Acts 22. 

Talar, a Jewish garment, Luke 239, 242. 

Talent, value of a, Matt. 333. 

Talmud, origin of the, Matt, 553; quoted, Mark 66. 

Tarsus, Rom. 4, 5. 

Tartarus, 2 Pet. 27, Rev. 349. 

Taught of God, Thess. 70. 

Tax for temple-service, Matt. 318 sq. 

Taxation in Roman empire Matt. 170. 

Teachers, Christian, see Ministers; should be able and active, 
Matt. 251 sqq.; proper conduct of, 1 Cor, 32; co-work- 
ers with God, ib. 74, 77; their relation to henrers, Gal. 
108 sq., 120; qnalities of, Acis 223 sq.; rebukes’ of, 
Luke 192; in the early church, 1 Cor. 257, Eph. 150. 

Teachers, false, Acts 377, Gal. 20, Tim. 69. 

Teaching, gift of, Rom. 385; God’s method of, 1 Cor, 71; 
Christ's example and modes of, Matt. 233 sq., Luke 
107, 218; Jewish modes of, Matt. 2 '3 sq. 

Teachings of Christ, Acts 9. ; 

Tears and groans, Rom. 288. 

Tell Hum, Matt. 91. 

Temperament of Christ, Luke 163. 

Temperance question, John 110, 1 Cor. 195, Gal. 144, Eph. 
194, 196, Col. 56, Tim, 66. 

Temple, the Jewish, history of, Matt. 375, 421; guardian 
angels of, Matt. 415; arrangement in, Heb. 160; chil- 
dren in, Matt. 378; Christ’s first and last visits to, 
Luke 46 sq., 814, Matt. 415 sq.; cleansing of, Matt. 375, 
Mark 112 sqq., Luke 298 sqq., 303, John 114 sqq.; 
courts of, Matt, 376, Mark 113; desecrations of, Matt. 
425; destruction «f foretold,Matt. 422, Mark 130; gates 
of, Acts 62; heathen gifts to, Luke 319; guard of, 
Acts 72; attempt of Julian to rebuild, Matt. 416, Luke 
298 sqq.; its magnificence, Matt. 421, Luke 319; mea- 
suring of in the Apocalypse, Rev. 223, 227 sqq., 233; 
pinnacle of, Matt. 84, Luke 67; porch of, John 330, 
Acts 66; its sacredness, Matt. 492, Mark 113, 1 Cor. 81; 
sworn by, Matt. 412; its symbolic character, ib. 375, 
Luke 321, Rey. 26; tax for, Matt. 318 sq.; treasury of, 
Mark 127, Luke 315 sq.; veil of, Matt. 527, 530, Luke 
379; works on, Matt. 375. 

Temple, Christians compared to a, 1 Cor. 80 sq., 84, 85, 134, 
136 sq.; Christ’s body the real, John 119; the church 
a, 2 Cor. 118 sq., 123; the heavenly, Rev. 245. 

Tempt, meanings of the word, Jas. 49. 

Temptation of Christ in the wilderness, Matt. 80 sqq., Mark 
17 sq., Luke 64 sqq.; in Gethsemane, Luke 348 sq. 

Temptations, origin and purpose of, Thess, 54; Christ’s sym- 
pathy in, Heb. 98 sq.; not from God, Jas. 49 sq.; God's 
help in, Matt. 126. Luke 179 sq., 1 Cor. 202 sq., 208; 
jov in, Jas. 43; Satan’s agency in, 1 Cor. 141, 201, 
Thess, 54; their recurrence in Christ’s life, Luke 69; 
of Jewish Christians, Jas. 37. 

Tempting God, 1 Cor, 199, Jas. 49, 56. 

Ten, symbolism of the number, Matt. 87, 183, 437, Rev. 15. 

TENNANT, anecdote of, Phil. 27. 

Tent-making, Paul’s trade of, Acts 334 sq. 

Terraces, in Palestine, Matt. 239. 

Terrors of the law, Heb, 208. 

TERTIUS, Rom, 452. 

TERTULLUS, Acts 419 sq., 422. 

Testameut, see New Testament, Old Testament. 

Testimony, written, value of, Acts 290, 291. 

Tetrarch, Matt. 64, 262. 

Text the Greek New Testament, Matt. xx., John xiii, 

cts vi. 

Texts, list of, Matt. 33. 

Textus Receptus, Acts vi. 

THADDEUS, see Lebbeous. 

THAMAR, faith of, Matt. 49, 51. 

Thankfulness, true, Luke 264. 

Thanks at meals, Rom. 419. 

Thanksgiving in prayer, Thess, 58. 

Thanksgiving days, Matt. 42. 

THEAGENES, narrative of, Luke 236. 

Theatre, Acts 360. 

Theft, Eph. 174. 

Thekoa, wilderness of, Matt, 68, 

Theocracy, origin of the term, Matt, 4; history of, ib., ib. 

THEODOSIUS the Emperor, Rev. 259, Note. 

Theologia Germanica, Rom, 138, Note. 

Theology, analysis and divisions of, Matt. 1; Biblical, ib. 17; 
Practical, tb. 35; works on, ib. 17, 35. 

THEOPHILUS, Luke 12, 13. 

Thessalonians, Paul’s First Rpistle to the, Thess, 1 sqq.; 
analysis of, Rom. 23, Thess, 6 sq.; genuineness 0%, 
Thess. 4 sqq.; occasion, ib. 3 sq.; place and time of 
writing, 7b. 3; works on, 76. 7 sq. 
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place, time and occasion of writing, tb. 103 sq. 


Thessalonica, Acts 316, Thess. 1; church at, Thess. 1 8q.3 


Paul’s labors at, Acts 316 sqq., Thess. 1 sq., 27 sqq. 
THEUDAS, Acts 98.” ‘ igs 
Taief, the coming of Christ compared to a, Luke 204. 

, the penitent, Luke 375 sqq. 





Thirst, symbolism of, John 257, Rev. 192; of Christ on the 


cross, John 587 sq. 
Thistles, false prophets compared to, Matt, 144. 
THOMAS, name of, Matt. 182, John 345; sketch of, Johu 


345; his place among the apostles, ib. 621 sq.; his cha- 


racter, Luke 96; his doubt, John 621 sq.; contrasted 
with Mary, 7b, 623; apocryphal gospel of, Matt. 267. 
“Thorn in the flesh,” Paul’s, 2 Cor. 200 sqq. 
Thorns, he prophets compared to, Matt. 144; crown of, zb. 
514, 


Thought, peculiar use of the word, Matt. 133. 

Thoughts, read by Christ, Matt. 161, 166 sq. 

Thousand years, the, Rev. 351 sq. 

Thousands, Mats. 59. ‘ 

Three, symbolism of the number, Matt. 49, 183, 236, 245, 
Mark 183, Rey. 15, 85. 

Threshing-floor, Matt. 72. 

Throne of God, Heb. 152. 

of grace, Heb. 98. 

Thunder, symbolism of, Rev. 152 sq., 216. 

Thunders, the seven, Rev. 216 sqq., 220, 422. 

Thursday, Maundy, Matt. 533. 

Thyatira, Acts 305, Rev. 121, 409. 

Tiberias, Matt. 90, 211, John 209 ;sea of, see Gennesaret, Lake, 





Time, division of among Eastern nations, John 93; ful- 


ness of, Gal. 99; God’s relation to, 2 Pet. 42,44; im- 
provement of, Eph. 193 sq.; Jewish mode of reckon- 
ing, Matt, 226, 265, Luke 187; symbolism of the divi- 
sions of, Rey. 33. 

Times, signs of the, Matt. 287 sq., Luke 209; and seasons in 
the kingdom of God, Acts 300, 301; symbolism of, 
Rey. 33. 

TIMOTHEUS, Acts 297 sqq. See 

TIMOTHY, sketch of his life, Acts 297 eq., Tim. 9 8q.; his 
relations with Paul, Acts 297 sqq., Col. 9, Thess. 10; 
his visit to Corinth, 1 Cor. 101, 357; his mission to 
Thessalonica, Thess, 51, 53, 

» Pauls First Epistle to, analysis of, Rom. 24, Tim. 
12; design of, Tim. 11; its genuineness, 2b. 2 sqq., 65; 
time and place of writing, 7b. 10 sq.; works on, ib. 13. 

, Paul’s Second Epistle to, analysis of, Rom. 24, 
Tim. 78; design of, Tim. 77 sq.; its genuineness, <b. 
119; time and place of writing, 1b. 77 sq.; works on, 
ib. 79. 

TISCHENDORF, #. F. C., Biblical labors of, Matt. xx., 565, 
Note, Acts vii. 

Tithes, Matt, 412, Luke 191. 

Title on the cross, Matt. 524, Luke 373, John 584. 

Titles, prohibition of, Matt. 410, Luke 192. 

—— of Christ, see Jesus Christ. 

——_ of the Holy Spirit, John 442. 

Tittle, Matt. 109. 

TITUS, biographical sketch of, Tit. 1. 

————_,, Paul’s Epistle to, analysis of, Rom. 24 sq., Tit. 3; 
genuineness of, Tim. 2 sqq.; occasion of, Tit. 2; time 
and place of composition, ib. ib. ; works on, ib. 3. 

Toasts at feasts, how originated, 1 Cor. 215. 

To-day, Heb. 81 sqq. 

Tombs, Jewish, Matt. 536, John 355, Note; the abode of demo- 
niacs, Matt. 164. 

Tongue, the, power of, Jas. 94 sqq.; sins of, ib. 96 sqq., 103, 

107; untamable, ib. 97 sq.; anecdotes of, ib, 103, 109. 

Tongues, the gift of, Mark 162, Acts 29, 31 sq., 34 sqq., 203, 
1 Cor. 252, 260, 267, 286, 292, 299 sqq., 302, 

———- of fire, Acts 27 sq. 

Topaz, Rev. 386. 

Torches, Matt. 487. 

Tormentors, Matt. 334. 

Torture, judicial, Acts 404. 

Tower, Matt. 387. 

Trades, honorable, Acts 338; Jewish custom of learning, 
Mark 53; Jewish respect for, Acts 335, 

Tradesmen, sins of, Acts 363. 

Tradition, use of the term in the New Testament, 1 Cor, 223, 
Gal. 24; errors of, Luke 74; value attached to by the 
Jews, Matt. 276, Mark 65, Tim. 17 sq.; its relation to 
Scripture, Thess. 147 sq., Tim. 95 sq. 

Traditionalism, Christ’s conduct towards, Matt. 278, 313; its 
relation to the law, ib. 118 sq., 216, 278, Mark 65. 
Training, of Christians for judging, 1 Cor. 128; of converts, 

Matt. 326, Mark 91. 

Transfiguration of Christ, the, Matt. 306 sqq., Mark 80 sqq., 
Luke 152 sqq. ; locality of, Matt, 306, Luke 152, Acts 22, 
2 Pet. 19; nature and object of, Matt. 310, Luke 153 
8qq., 2 Pet. 22; various views of, Matt, 309; Raphael’s 
painting of, 2b, 315, Luke 155. 


» Paul’s Second Epistle to the, analysis of, Rom. 
23 sq., Thess. 111 sq.; genuineness of, Thess. 107 sqq.; 





Translation, Irvingite doctrine of, Thess. 122. 

Translations of the Bible, Matt. 18 sq. 

Transmigration of souls, Matt. 262, John 306. 

Transubstantiation, doctrine of, Matt. 470 sqq., Luke 387 8q., 
1 Cor, 218, 236 sq.; feast of, John 137, Note. 

Travail, Rev, 24, Note. 

Traveling by night, an Hastern custom, Matt. 59. 

Treasure in heaven, Matt. 182. 

Treasury of the temple, Mark 127, Luke 315 sq. 

Tree of life, Rev. 21, 28, 388, 

Trees, symbolism of, John 379, Rev. 21. 

Trent, Council of, Acts 355. 

Tres Taberne, Acts 470. 

Treves, the Holy Coat of, Luke 374. 

Trials, see Afflictions. 

Tribes, the twelve, Matt. 349, Rev. 418; enumerated in tho 

Apocalypse, Rey. 183 ; symbolic of the charch, ib. 182 sq. 

, the ten, location of, Matt. 57. 

Tribulation, the great, Rev. 191 sq. 

Tribulations, see Afflictions. 

subonets spiritual, always in the lead of persecutions, Matt. 





Tribute, payment of, Matt. 396, Luke 306 <q., Rom. 495. 

Trichotomy, Rom. 233 sq., Thess. 95 sq., Heb. 95. 

Trinity of Deity, indicated at Christ’s baptism, Matt. 78; 
implied in the baptismal formula, 7b. 558, 561; re- 
ferred to in the Lord’s Prayer, ib. 124; proofs of the 
doctrine, ib, 561, John 283, 469, 479, Hph. 142, Note ; 
relation of persons in, Rom. 873, 1 Cor. 250, 260, 320 
8q., Eph. 96 sq., 101; ontological and economical, 
John 60. 

Trinity Sunday, John 137, Note. 

Triumph of the risen saints, 1 Cor. 350, 

Troas, Acts 299, 300, 2 Cor. 38. 

TROPHIMUS, Acts 367, Tim. 118. 

True One, The, Rev. 128. 

Trumpet, use of the term inthe Bible, Matt. 122, 428 sq., 
Rev. 104; the last, Matt. 428 sq., 1 Cor. 346 sq.f; sym- 
bolism of the, Rev. 23, 28. 

Trumpets, the seven, Rev. 181, 197 sqq., 201 sqq., 236 sqq, 420. 

Truth, assurance of, Thess. 97 sq.; communication of, Heb. 
109; development of, 1 John 84; conflict of, with er- 
ror, 2 Cor. 172, 175; a liberator, John 287, 299; Pilate’s 
question respecting, ib. 566; essentials to its percep- 
tion, 2 Cor. 61; proof of, Thess. 97 sq. 

Tabartyeh, John 209. 

Tunic, John 585, 

Turkish invasion, Rev. 209, Note, 213, 249. 

Twelve, symbolism of the number, Matt, 181, 183, Rev. 15. 

Two, symbolism of the number, Matt, 49, 183, Rev. 15. 

Two or three, prayer of, Matt. 330. 

TYCHICHUS, Acts 367, Eph. 231, Tim. 116. 

Typism of the Scriptures, Rev. 12 sq. 

Typology of the Old Testament services, works on, Matt. 7. 

TYRANNUS, Acts 352 sq. 

Tyre, Matt. 210 sq. 


biquity of Christ, Heb. 99. ‘ 
nbelief, nature of, Heb. 80; sources of, Mark 121; 
cowardice of, Rev. 362; its relation to disobedience, 
Rom, 353; forms of, 7b. 89; a robbery of God’s glory, 
ib. 163; guilt.of, John 185, 474 sq., Thess. 142; a lie, 
Rom, 117; pr-destination to, 1 Pet. 34, 36, 38; pun- 
ishment of, John 399; victory over, Mark 50. 

, of the apostles, Mark 62 sq., 87, 159, 163; of the 
brothers of Christ, John 239 sqq.; of the Jews, Matt. 
553, Mark 53 sq., Luke 111, 295, John 288, 399, Rom. 
299 sqq., 341 sqq., 350 sqq., 374. 

Unbelievers, effects of the gospel on, 1 Cor. 37 sqq. ; marriage 
of Christians with, ib. 147 sqq.; union with, 2 Cor. 


120. 

Unchangeableness of God, Jas, 56 sq., 60. 

Uncircumcision, Rom. 114, 1 Cor. 152. 

Unclean, Rom. 420. 

Unction, extreme, Mark 56, Jas. 140. 

Unfaithfulness of Christians, Luke 206. 

Ungodly, punishment of the, Thess, 122. 

Unity, Christian, consists in what, Matt. 330, 475, John 522 
sq., 541, 1 Cor. 31, Gal. 91, Eph. 142, 157, Phil. 36, Thess. 
12; promoted by beneficence, 2 Cor. 159; Christ tho 
centre of, John 522 sq., 1 Cor, 32, 264, Col. 48; in the 
early church, Acts 82, 187; desirable, 1 Pet. 57; hin- 
drances to, ib. 61; different from latitudinarianism, Gal. 
91; consistent with liberty, John 523; works on the 
subject, 1 Cor. 31. 

, of God and Christ, John 332, 385, 522, Gal. 81 
8qq.; in the divine economy, 1 Cor. 228; of the human 
race, Acts 828, 330; of the history of revelation, ib. 
328, 380; of religious faith in married life, 1 Cor. 155 
8q. 

Universalism, Rom. 186, 189, Tim. 30. 
Universality of Christianity, Acts 14, 277 sq., 446, Gal. 91. 
Unknown God, aliar to the, at Athens, Acts 324, 327. 
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Unleavened bread, first day of, Matt. 468. 

Unrighteousness, not to be predicated of God, Rom, 313; of 
man, ib. 125, 126. 

Urim and Thummim, John 364, 367. 

Usefulness, preparation for, Luke 29. 


Eph. 165; of the world, 1 John 70. 
VAN OOSTERZEE, J. J., sketch of, Luke v. sq. 

Vatican MS3. of the New Testament, Acts vii. 

Veil, use of the, in Eastern countries, 1 Cor. 223; over Mo- 
sex’ face, 2 Cor. 55 sqq.; of the temple, Matt, 527, 530, 
Luke 379. 7 

VENANLIUS FORTUNATUS, quoted, John 584, 

Vengeance, Thess, 122. 

Ventriloquists, Acts 305. 

Verily, Matt. 109. 

VERONICA, ST., Matt. 174, Luke 140, 368, 

Versions, see Readings. 

Via crucis, Matt. 521, 

Via dolorosa, Matt. 521, Luke 368, 

Vial, Key, 159, Note. 

Vials in the Apocalypse, symbolism of, Rev. 29, 159, 277; of 
wrath, the seven. ib. 291, 293sqq., 296.sqq., 304, 429 sqq. 

Vicarious sacrifice of Christ, Hph. 118, 178, Tim. 29,31, 1 Pet. 
47, 49, 66. 

Vices, catalogue of, Rom. 88. 

Vigiliz, Matt. 439. 

Vine, the, cultivation of, John 489; used as asymbol, ib. 461, 
480, Rev. 21, 280. 

Vinegar Bible, the, Matt. 418, Note. 

Vinegar-wine, Matt, 522, John 587. 

Vineyard, value of a, Matt. 387; used as a symbol, ib. 355, 
387, Mark 118, Luke 302. 

Violence, used in the spread of Christianity, Luke 344, 352. 

Viper, Acts 467 ; allegorical use of the term, Matt. 225. 

VIRGIL, quoted, Luke 255, Jas. 108. 

Virgin, the church compared to a, 2 Cor. 178. 

Virginity of Mary, perpetual, Matt. 53, 258, 260, Luke 34. 

Virgins, symbolism of, Rev. 278, 284, 

Virtues, Christian, 2 Cor. 109 sq.; heathen, Rom, 104, 

Visions, Acts 40, 43; apocalyptic, Rev. 41; prophetic, ib. tb. ; 
of Constantine, Acts 470; of Paul, 2 Cor. 196 sq.; of 
Peter, Acts 194 sq. 

Visits, pastoral, Acts 209. 

ober, teavenly, Matt. 388, Luke 58, 59, 154, John 387 sq., 

ev, 40, 

Volcanic eruptions, Rev. 323, Note. 

Voluntaryism in ministerial support, Gal. 155. 

Vow, mode of release from a, Acts 414; of the Nazarites, 1b, 
390; of Paul or Aquiia, 7b. 342 sq. 


ailing at funerals, Matt. 208. 
W Ces the, Matt. 268; Noble Lesson of, Rev. 227, 
ote. 
Walking after Christ, 1 John 51 sq. 
—_ in the flesh, Rom. 255, 263. 
in the spirit. Rom. 255, 263. 
on the sea, see Miracles. 

War, necessity for, Luke 56; symbolized, Rev. 165; in hea- 
ven, 2b. 238, 240 sqq., 248 sqq. 

Wars, occasioned by Protestantism. Matt. 199; rumors of, 
ib, 423; religious, Jas, 111, 112. 

Warfare, Christian, 1 Co-. 194 sq., 202 sqq., 2 Cor. 172, 

Warrior, the Christian, 1 Cor, 2U1. ; 

Washing, of hand», Matt. 276, 512, Mark 64 sq. ; of feet, Matt. 
463, 533, John 371, 407 sqq., 415; of tables, Mark 65, 

Washings, ceremonial, Mark 64 sq., Luke 190, 

Watches of the night, Matt. 270, Mark 133, Luke 204, 

Watchfulness, motives to, 2 Pet. 50, Rev. 433 sq. need of, 
Matt, 430 sq., Thess. 82 sqq., 86 sqq. 

Water, symbolism of, John 126 sqq., 156, 256 sq., 260, 1 John 
160 sq., Rev. 18 sq., 24 8q., 33 sq. 

Waterpots, John 106. 

Way, Christ the, John 487, 439; of God, Matt. 396; of salva- 
tion, tb. 143, 146, Acts 205, 309 sq. 

Ways of God, Acts 401, 403, Rom, 375, 378, 

Wayside, Matt. 239. 

Weak, treatment of the, Rom. 414 sqq., 426. 

Weakness, of God, 1 Cor. 89; human, 2 Cor. 86. 

Weather-signs among the Jews, Matt. 287, Luke 208, © 

Wedding-garment, Matt, 390 sqq. 

Week, Rev. 33; the Great, Matt. 533, 

Weeks, feart of, Acts 26, 

Weeping of Christ, Luke 297 sqq., John 354 sq. 

Well, John 149; of Jacob, 7b, 153. 

Westminster Confession, on baptism, Rom. 206. 

Whale of Jonah, Matt, 225, 

Wheat, grain of, John 384, 390. 

White, in garments, Mark 81, Rey. 137; symbolism of, Rev. 
17,105, 187. 

White Horse, the Rev. 416, 


Vim of man apart from God, 1 Cor.71; of the mind, 


Wicked. the, future state of, 1 Cor. 323. 

Widowhood, when praiseworthy, 1 Cor, 144. 

Widow’s mites, the, Mark 127, Luke 315 sq. 

Widows, in the early church, Acts 103, fim. 4; character, 
rights and duties of, Tim. 56 sqq., 61; marriage of, 1 
Cor. 164. 

Wife, use of the term among the Jews, Matt. 53. 

of Peter, Matt. 158, Mark 23; of Pilate, Matt. 611 sq., 
514, 

Wilderness, Matt. 68, 73, John 365; the habitation of devils, 
Matt. 226; symbolism of the, Rev. 24, 238, 248, 255, 306 
8qq., 313; of Engedi, Ephraiim, Jericho, etc., see those 
words, 

Will of God, the, not always the will of Christians, Acts 385 ; 
Christ submissive to, Matt. 479, 482; doing, John 246; 
in salvation, Eph. 50; submission to, Rom. 389. 

Will, freedom of the, see Freedom ; its relation to reason, Eph. 
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Wind, the Holy Spirit compared to the, John 129; symbol- 
ism of the, Rev. 18, 187. 

Wine, of the Bible, John 102, 110; at Cana, 75. 102, 106, 
Note, 110; made of myrrh, Mark 151; use of, in the 
sacrament, 1 Cor. 235, Note, 237; used by the Roman 
soldiers, Matt. 522, 527; straining of, 7b. 413; use of, 
Eph. 191; symbolical import of, Matt. 473. 

Wine-press, Matt. 387, Mark 118, Rev. 31. 

Wisdom, Christian, 1 Cor. 47, 55, Eph. 193; of Christ, Matt. 
361, Luke 97f divine, Luke 191 sq., Acts 331, Rom. 375, 
378, 1 Cor. 39, 56, 66 ;gospel, 1 Cor. 55 sq., 64; different 
from knowledge, Rom. 375, 1 Cor. 251, 262 sq.; perso- 
nified, Matt. 209, Luke 118, John 50; distinguished 
from prudence, Eph. 37; shown by works, Jas. 103; 
worldly, Acts 331, 1 Cur. 34 sqq., 38, 41, 43, 66, 82, 86, 

Wisdom of speech, Acts 111. 

Wise, not many called, 1 Cor. 48, 49; God’s will not accepted 
by the, Luke 168. 

Wise men from the East, see Magi. 

Wit, not found in Christ’s discourses, Matt. 209. 

Withdrawal from the church, 2 Cor. 120 sq. 

Witness, a name applied to Christ, Rev. 91,135; God called as 

Thess. 35; of the Holy Spirit, see Holy Spirit. 

Witnesses, law in reference to, Matt. 329, 491, Mark 146; of 
Christ’s death, Luke 381; of God among unbelievers, 
Acts 144; tothe truth, John 264, Note, 364, Note, Rev. 
224 sq., 227 sq., 232 sq. 

Wives, duties of, Eph. 198 sqq., 204 sq., Col. 74 sq., 1 Pet. 54. 

Woe, use of the expression by Christ and the apostles, Jude 
20; pronounced on Judas, Matt. 470, 473. 

Woes, in the Sermon on the Mount, Luke 102, 103; pro- 
nounced on the cities of Galilee, Matt. 210 sq., Luke 
167 ; pronounced on the Pharisees, Matt. 408, 416, Luke 
191 sq. ; contrasted with the Beatitudes, Matt. 411, 416; 
the three in the Apocalypse, Rev. 30. 

Woman, the term used as an address, John 105; adornment, 
of, Tim. 33, 1 Pet. 52, 55; in the Apocalypse, Rey. 237, 
240 sqq., 245, 250, 306; Christ’s relations with, Luke 
126, John 150, 167; benefits of Christianity to, Matt. 
341, Mark 51, Acts 41, 308, Tim. 35, Jas. 89; symboli- 
cal of the church, Rey. 24, 243; her work in the 
church, Luke 126, Acts 190, 346, 1 Cor. 224, 296, 302, 
Tim. 33, 35; emancfpation of, Luke 126; evil-speaking 
of, Tim. 41 sq.; her enmity to goodness, few examples 
of, Mark 147; lax views of the Herodians respecting, 
ib. 97; diverse from man, 1 Pet. 53 sq.; her relations 
to man, 1 Cor. 226 sqq.; man’s superiority to, Eph. 
205, Note; her work in missions, Acts 190; Pani’s 
views on, Rom, 447, 1 Cor, 224, 296, Tim, 33, 35 ; public 
speaking of, 1 Co . 296 sq., 302; contempt for among 
the Rabbins, John 163; rights of, Eph. 205, Note; 
development of spiritual life in, Matt. 465; weakness 
of, 1 Cor, 228, 1 Pet. 53 sq.; work of, Eph. 205, Note. 

Woman of Canaan, Matt. 281 sqq. 

—— of Samaria, John 150 sq., 154, Note. 

——— with issue of blood, Matt. 174, Mark 49 sqq., Luke 
140 sqq. 

——— who anointed Christ’s feet, Luke 121, 125, 

Women, friends of Christ, Luke 126; follow Christ to Cal- 
vary, ib. 369 sq.; at the cross, Matt, 528 sq., Luke 381; 
at the tomb, Matt. 545, Mark 156 sq., Luke 386, John 
613; miracles wrought on, Mark 60; grinding, Matt, 
430, Luke 268; influence of pious, Matt. 514; aids to 
false teachers, Tim. 104 sq. 

Wonders, craving for, Luke 188 ; of creation and providence, 
Matt. 153; of God’s workings, Luke 87; Christ the 
greatest of, Matt. 153. 

Word, Christ the, John 50, 52, 54 sqq., Jas. 54, 57 sq., 2 Pet. 
41, 1 John 22, 24, ‘ 

Word and deed united in Christ, Luke 79. 

Word, idle, Matt. 225. 

Word of God, power of the, Heb. 93 sqq., 1 Pet. 28, Rev. 105. 

Word of God, the, a title of the Holy Scriptures, Matt. 10, 12, 
A ts 376, Thess. 48, Heb. 93; endurance of, 1 Pet. 28, 
29; hearing, Jas. 62, 68; power of, 2 Cor, 42; right 
mode of presenting, ib. ib.; the appointed means of 
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salvation, Acts 192, 2 Pet. 43; sowing of, Matt. 241 sq., 
1 Per. 29. See Bible, Scriptures, 

Word of life, 1 John 22, 24, 

Words of Christ, unwritten, Luke 327; on the cross, Matt. 
526 sq., 534, Luke 372 8q., 377, 379 sq. 

Work, of believers to be tried, 1 Cor. 76,78; of Christ, Luke 
96 sq., 155, Acts 7 sqq.; of the ministry, Acts 273; 
necessity of, Thess, 159, 

Working of God, John 186. 

Works, their relation to faith, Luke 130, Rom. 96 sq., 100, 
186, 139, Gal. 140 sq., Thess 49, Jas. 82 sqq., 89, 2 Pvt. 
51; their relation to grace, Luke 261, John 136, Rom. 
861 sq., 373; judgment according to, Rom. 96 sq., 100, 
Thess. 49, 1 Pet. 22 sq., 25; just:fication by, Luke 261, 
Rom, 96, 122, 181, 136, 139, 343, Jas. 82 sqq., 88 sqq.; 
meritoriousness of, 1 Cor. 191, Tim. 74 sq.; nature of 
good, Acts 188; Roman Catholic doctrine of, Matt. 438, 
Note, Luke 123 sq., Rom. 121, Note, 155; salvation not 
through, Eph. 80 sq., 84 sq.; value of, Luke 249, Acts 
192 sq., 196; just view of, Rev. 123; a proof of wisdom, 
Jas. 103 

ot charity and mercy, Matt, 449. 

of the day, Rom. 403. 

of the flesh, Gal. 138. 

——- of the law, Rom. 121 sq., Gal, 54 sq. 

of the night, Rom. 409. 

World, the, promised to Abraham, Rom. 149 sq.; creation of, 
John 61, 63, Acts 327, 329, Heb. 184, 2 Pet. 43; domin 
ion of, Heb. 54 sq.; duration of, 2 Pet. 44; end of, 
Matt. 422, 427 sqq., Mark 130 sq., Luke 269, 317 sqq, 
326, 1 Cor. 318 sq., Thess. 78 sq., 86, 132, Heb. 41, 2 Pet, 
42 sqq., 46 sqq. 50, Rev. 2, 167, 403; future, Matt. 
227 sq., 309, Luke 155, 217, 256 sq., 1 Cor, 349 sq., Eph. 
62; final object of, Heb. 58. 

——, the, meaning of the term, John 134, 1 John 63; Apo- 
calyptic view of, Rev. 5; Christs kingdom not of, 
Matt. 373; its judgment on Christianity, ib. 209; 
Christianization of, ib. 447; relation of Christians to, 
Jas. 122, 1 John 64, 67 sqq.; relation of the church to, 
1 Cor. 119; moral and physical decline of, Rom. 286 
8q.; present evil. Gal. 15; fashions of, Rom. 389; fel- 
lowship with, 1 Cor. 213; god of, 2 Cor. 66 sq.; nature 
of, 1 John 63 sqq; Old Testament view of, Rev, 2 eq ; 
religi-us view of, ib. 22; rudiments of, Gul. 96, 98, 
Col. 44; spirit of, Matt. 209, 1 Cor. 60; spiritual aud 
natural, their correspondence, Rom. 286; vanity of, 1 
John 70; wisdom of, Acts 331, 1 Cor, 34 sqq., 38, 41, 
43, 66, 82, 86. 

Worldliness, Matt. 241. 

Wormwood, Rev, 30, 198. 

Worship, by the early Christiane, 1 Cor. 303; essence of, 
Eph. 133; externalism, Matt. 127, 144; heathen, Acts 




















268 sq., Rom. 84; ignorance in, Acts 333; Jewish places 
of, ib. 304; Christian life a, Rom. 395; secret, ib. 373 ; 
singing in, Eph. 194; agency of the Spirit in, 1 Cor. 
803; of angels, Rom. 285, Col. 54, 58; of art, Acts 365; 
of the church, 7b. 1383; of saints, ib. 203 sq., 206, 269, 
Tim. 31; of stars, Acts 125. 

Worthiness of Christians, Rev. 127. 

Wrath, children of, Eph. 76; vials of, Rev. 291, 293 sq. 

Wrath of God, the, its relation to His love, Luke 229, Eph. 
82; use of the expression, Thess. 24; figurative, Rom. 
169; justice of, b. 103, 2 Cor. 98; occasion of, 7b. 151, 
Heb, 80; present and future, Thess. 26; revelation of. 
Rom. 80 sq., 89; works on the subject, 7b. 89. 

Writing, of Christ, John 272, 274; of Paul, Gal. 157. 

Written testimony, value of, Acts 290, 291. 


ear, the church, Matit. 31; lessons for, ib. 31, 37. 
ear-day, the, Rev. 260, Note. 

Yellow, symbolism of, Rev. 17. 

YEOMANS, &. D.. John xii. 

Yoke, of Christianity, Matt, 214; of the law, i., ib. 


Yo symbolical meaning, Rev. 33. 


abulon, see Zebulun, 
/ jcorbus, Luke 285 sqq. 
ACHARIAH, meaning of the name, Matt. 415; sn of 

Barachiah, ib. 414 sq, Luke 191 sq.; father of John, 
Luke 15 sqq., 27 sq. 

Zeal, errors of, Mark 90, 91; false, Rom. 352, 1 Cor. 71, 78, 
Gal. 110; holy and unholy, Matt. 412, Acts 362 sq, 
Rom. 342, 352; true, 1 Cor. 362, Jude 15; of Gud, 2 
Cor. 177. 

Zealotry, right of, John 117. 

Zealots, Matt. 182, Note, Acts 389 sq. 

ZEBEDEE, Mark 20, John 4; sons of, Matt. 93, 182, 363 aq., 
Mark 37. 

Zebulun, land of, Matt. 91, 

ZECHARIAH, Book of, its similarity to the Apocalypse 
of John, Rev. 49; eschatology of, ib. 47 sqq. 

ZELOTES, Luke 96. 

Zend Avesta, the Lord’s Prayer not derived from, Luke 180, 

ZENO, philosophy of, Acts 327. 

ZERUBBABEL, Matt. 388. 

ZHUS, Acts 265 sq. 

ZINZENDORF, anecdote of, John 577. 

Zion, Mt., Matt. 105, Rev. 277 283, 

Ziph, wilderness of, Matt. 68. 

Zizith, see Fringes 

ZWINGLE, last words of, Matt. 195. 
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